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What's New in Research? E 


ACRL ENDORSED 





Doctoral research on science, the 
social sciences, and the humanities in 





94 leading universities and colleges ` { 
is published by University Micro- ? of 
films, Inc. Each month,600 word sya- ~*~ > 


opses of approximately 500 theses, > > 
are published in “Dissertation Ab- 
stracts.” Each complete dissertation - 
can be obtained as microfilm or as 
Xerox copy. 

You can keep your reference serv- 
ice fully abreast of such research by 
subscribing to the publication. Write 
for a sample copy. See its wealth of 


> . 7 
Dissertations ' information. x 
by 
EEP ARA SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
in addition to positive 
microfilm copies of the `; 
complete dissertations at Dissertation Abstracts (12) $20.00 A 
114c per page it is now With INDEX to American Doctoral Disserta- $27.00 ie 
also possible to order tions 
complete dissertations 
enlarged by Xerograph k 
ioa kta aise of a need INDEX to American Doctoral Dissertations $ 8.00 
at a price of 42c per for '58~-'59, by subject, hard cover. Per copy 
page including soft pa- . (Foreign prices slightly higher) i 


per cover. 


Dissertation Abstract subscriptions start the 
month you specify. 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 
] LIFETIME*Cover Protection 







i ‘ | 
Plaiti-Kloon 


BOOK JACKET 


COVERS 


$ Bro 2 Dat 








LIFETIME /ow cost formula 


PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME l B of Lifetime Cover : 
ightly higher than 


BOOK JACKET COVERS less efficient types 


Plus. Values ) l _ Plus Cost of Labor 


Saves time and cost of rebinding Fastest Cover to apply 


during peak of circulation. : ; Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
S slit backing for fast and And | ~ 
ser O eee LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 

E THE BEST PROTECTION 
Reinforced edges for best protection 
of edges and spine. e Exclusive Reinforced Edges 


e Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 
e Binding Reinforcement 


e Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 


Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available .. . 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 
sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 
sizes. 

*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. l. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
© Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 
: Pe research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
i for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER; with heavy 134 mil Mylar, 1s recommended 


where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 
complete line of library supplies. 


Ro~ 
INDUSTRIES 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 


Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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-The Book Supply Co. 


A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Now offers... 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 


for Curriculum, General Study and Reference to 


SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES 
and OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
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Classified and Annotated 
CATALOG of 2,000 TITLES 


Selected Titles from Publications of 
Pocket Books 


Compass Books 
Vintage Books 
Universal Library 


and other Publishers 
Listing at 35c to $2.95 - 
The BOOK SUPPLY COMP 


DISCOUNTS on Quantity Orders 564-556 WEST MONROE STREIT CHICAGO &, ,wuals + 


e Bantam Books 

èe New American Library 

e Dell Publications 

® Modern Library Paperbacks SHIPMENT 
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Copies of This Catalog No. 859 Available on Request from ... 


THE :107 0] CE1] A E o o mms) 1895) 


(A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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JANUARY COVER 


Preliminary drawing by Hola- 
bird and Root, architects, of 
‘the first building designed spe- 
cifically for ALA headquarters 
use in its 83-year history. The 
present building will remain in 
operation while the main five- 


story structure at the right is 


being completed; the rest of 
‘the building will go up after 
the present headquarters has 


- been demolished. 


i ERI Pe EET 
The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
‘he library world. Its authors’ 
cpinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 


‘does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


- brary Association. 
' The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
.dexed in Education Index and 
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Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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ALA membership has passed 23,000 for the first 
time in the history of the organization. As of 
November 1 there were 23,230 members. Coinci- 
dentally, the [British] Library Association has 
announced: “For the first time in its history the 
Library Association has topped the 13,000 mark 
in the number of librarians and institutions 
registered as members. At 30th September there 
were 13,020 registered members.” 
* 

The proceedings of the Washington Conference 
have now been published. They are free on re- 
quest to certain classes of ALA members (see 
Bylaws, Article I, page 942 of the December 
1959 ALA Bulletin) or can be ordered at $2 
from the Membership Records Department at 
ALA headquarters. 

The 1959 Membership Directory, to be pub- 
lished about February 1, is also available to 
those who do not receive it autoniatically, at $5. 

* 
The deadline for nominations for the Margaret 
Mann Citation has been extended to January 15. 
For other details see the announcement on pages 
57-58. 

* 
The Florence Agreement is the subject of an 
article by Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota in the Fall 1959 National Book Committee 
Quarterly. Senator McCarthy states: “This is an 
important international treaty and I shall work 
` for its ratification.” See also “Status of the 
Florence Agreement,” page 66 of this issue. 


“Canadian Newspapers on Microfilm” is now 
available from the Canadian Library Association, 
63 Sparks Street, Ottawa. Part I is a cumulative 
catalog of microfilms held by CLA and made as 
part of its Newspaper Microfilming Project, be- 
gun in 1946; Part II lists other Canadian news- 
papers on microfilm. The mimeographed publi- 
cation is distributed in loose-leaf form, and a 
cumulative service is offered. The basic volume 
is priced at $5. 
* 

“Preservation and Storage of Sound Recordings” 
has been published by the Library of Congress 
(available at 45 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents). It is the report of a two-year 
laboratory research study of the effects of heat, 
light, fungus, grit, moisture, and other chemical 
and atmospheric conditions on the preservation 
of acetate, shellac, and vinyl discs and on mag- 
netic tapes. eee 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION NOMINEES, 1960-61 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
For Vice President (President-elect) ; 
Heren M. Wetcn, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 
Mrs, Avis G. Zenken, Brooklyn Public Library. 
For Chairman, Council of Regional Groups—three-year term: 
Erte P. Kemr, Columbia University Library, New Ycrk. 
Wrr4uuam H, Kurra, Library of Congress. 

Acquisitions Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
Gustave A. Harner, Stanford University Libraries, Staniord, Calif, 


Davip Kasen, Washington University Libraries, St. Louis. 


For Secretary—three-year term: 

Cuartes D. Hickey, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Berry Rosenuerc, University of California Library, Los Angeles. 
Cataloging and Classification Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) ; 
PauL S. Dunxrn, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
PAuL B. Kepantan, New York Public Library. 
For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—For three-year terms 
{one to be elected from each bracket) ; 

Laura Cum™incs, Columbia University Library, Naw York. 

PAULINE A. SreLy, Denver Public Library. 

Dare M. Bentz, State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 
f Jasern H. Trexvz, JR., Yale University Library, Mew Haven, 

Conn. 
Copying Methods Section 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 


Tuorket H, Jensen, Pasadena Annex Library, U.S. Navel Ordnance 


Test Station, Pasadena, Calif. 
Jean K. Tayor, Cleveland Public Library. 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—For two-year term: 


Hussard W. Barrou, Photographic Services, Columbia University 
Library, New York. 

Rocer W. Green, Card Preparation Unit, 
Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 


Purdue University 


Serials Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 2 
Ferris S. RannAut, Southern Illinois University Libraries, Carbon- 
dale. 
Ian W. Tom, Princeton University Library, Princetan, N.J. 
For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—For two-year term: 


Mrs. Marca Franex, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univarsity Ave., 
New York. 
Worst H. Hurr, University of Dlinois Library, Urbana. 





MONTHLY 
SUBJECT INDEX OF THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


(Pacific * * Atlantic Editions) 
$6.00 Per Year. 
Spring type binder $1.00 
Approximately 2,000 entries a month 
Write: Mrs. Helen M. Cropsey 


1725 Kings Rd. (A) 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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What Do the Statisties Prove? 


I was most disappointed with Mr. Melcher’s 
comment on Mr. Sawamoto’s article “Bookstores 
in Japan” (ALA Bulletin, November). 

Why must we always resort to this justification 
of American rectitude by dollars and statistics 
when they are not the prime consideration, and 
by offhand disparaging of others’ systems? We 
do it with Russian science, European education, 
Oriental religion. Mr. Melcher does not even 
acknowledge that the Japanese output of new 
editions is “most impressive” without adding, 
“It is conceivable that they count publications 
that we would not”! 

Surely the facts and the moral are obvious. 
The Japanese publish and buy more books than 
we do; they read more than we. If our library 
system, on which, according to Mr. Melcher, we 
spend so much, really stimulated reading, it 
would also stimulate book buying. The Japanese 
buy books even without the stimulus of a wide- 
spread library system. 

Let’s face it! When it comes to literacy, and I 
mean real literacy—reading, not just being able 
to read—we have a long way to go. 

Donato J. Pearce, head librarian 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


I quite agree with Mr. Pearce. I, too, hate 
people who seem to feel that the U.S.A. must 
excel in all things and at all times, and I am 
sorry if I seemed to put myself in that category 
when I supplied comparisons between U.S. 
and Japanese book-trade statistics. But shall we 
conclude, as Mr. Pearce does, that Japan not 
only publishes more titles (and, he assumes, 
buys more copies of them), but also reads more? 


‘To my mind, this is improbable for the simple 


reason that from all reports Japan has nothing 
remotely comparable to U.S. public and school 
libraries. Has Japan really found an efficient way 
of distributing books that does not depend to 
some extent on libraries? 


`. Comparative statistics are useful only to the 


extent that one can draw conclusions from them. 
On the evidence, Japan publishes more books 
than we do, and has more and better bookstores 
than we have. This is creditable indeed. On the 
other hand, Japan has very limited library serv- 
ice. Does she have good bookstores because she 
has poor libraries? Do we have too few book- 
stores because we have so many libraries? 

Do the Japanese themselves consider their title 
output a matter for self-congratulation, or do 
they (like the U.S., Britain, and West Germany) 
feel that some kind of limitation on title output 


would make for a healthier book trade? Do 
Japanese do more book-reading because they 
less television-viewing? If so, will they | 
mately “catch up” with us on such competi 
to reading as TViewing and Sunday driving 
it as fashionable to be an egghead in Japan é 
is unfashionable here? 

According to Unesco figures, the output 
leading book publishing countries was as 
lows: 


NE’ 
YEAR TOTAL WORI 
USSR 1956 59,530 21,23 
Japan 1957 25,299 14,02 
United Kingdom 1957 20,719 14,75 
India 1955 18,559 14,68 
West Germany 1957 15,710 13,01 
U.S.A. 1958 13,142 10,56 
France 1957 10,364 v4 
Italy 1955 9,320 ? 
Netherlands 1957 7,284 4,24 


To understand these figures one must know 
the USSR itself reports that only half its t 
are “placed on the market,” and that of \ 
Germany’s total, 3790 have only 4 to 48 pa 
Should one also analyze the figures by langt 
group rather than by nation, grouping the 
put of West Germany with that of East | 
many, Austria, and German-speaking Swit 
land? Is U.S. title output inhibited by the e: 
ence of London as a publishing center? 
quick comparison of Books in Print with F)? 
ker’s Reference Catalogue seems to indicate 
about 33 per cent of U.S. books in print are 
counted in the British totals, which might m 
that the English language title output of 
two countries combined was about 22,00 
1957.) 

Judging by the figures in Mr. Sawamoto’s : 
cle, although Japan’s title output tops ours, 
production is 440,000,000 volumes to 
1,000,000,000. Considering that her popula 
is half ours, that her per capita income is lo 
that Japanese is not an international lang 
and that her export market could thus be 
sumed limited, and that she still counts 10 
cent of her population illiterate, this perf 
ance does indeed, as Mr. Pearce suggests, n 
both our applause and our study. 

DANIEL MELCHER, publish 
Library Journal 
New York 


The Forgotten Age Group 
I was very much interested in the ALA Bul 


articles on work with junior high youngste: 
agree with Helen Wessells bat I think the | 


does not lie necessarily with librarians. For ex- 
ample, in our library the seventh graders ask for 
detailed information on states and countries for 
geography to supplement their textbooks, and 
there is none available. In adult titles the infor- 
mation is arranged by product, not place, or it 
concerns travel in a specific area, and neither 
approach is useful to the seventh grader. I am 
constantly searching for good, detailed material 
‘these children can use and [ find very little. I 
think a study should be made, in cooperation 
with the publishers, of specific subject areas in 
which new materials are needed. 

ELINOR WALKER, coordinator 

Work With Young People 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


May I express my heartiest appreciation for 
your article on Carl Hastings Milam in the 
ALA Bulletin for October. It is richly deserved. 
It was my privilege to work with Mr. Milam 
during the years of library war service at the 
time of the First World War and I have fol- 
lowed his career and life with great appreciation. 
He is one of the ablest and most influential 
leaders of my generation. 

Joy ELMER MORGAN, president 

Senior Citizens of America 

Washington, D.C. 


Car! H. Milam 
Emily Miller Danton’s well-written article on 
Carl Milam is, in my opinion, one of the better 
things to appear in the ALA Bulletin during my 
years of reading it. It vividly shows the humble 
backgrounds from which America frequently 
draws its cultural strength. It also portrays 
fairly and with insight the unhappy incident of 
Mr. Milam’s nomination for the ALA presidency. 
Altogether it is a fine contribution both to the 
history of American and international librarian- 
ship. 

Wm. H. CarLson, director of libraries 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 


We sincerely regret that Mrs. Danton neglected 
to mention that Carl Milam was instrumental in 
founding the American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association with Mrs. Howard in 1921. He 
was one of the incorporators appearing on our 
charter, as well as a member of the Board of 
Trustees from 1921 through 1949. 

WitutraM P. BoLLMAN, III, executive secretary 

American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 

tion 


New York 6, N.Y. 


The only criticisms of Mrs. Danton’s article were 
that all Mr. Milam’s achievements could not be 
included in tt.—Ep. eee 


An entirely new reference work— 


Compiled by over 700 specialists. All the words of the French 
language, some 400,000, alphabetically arranged. All fields of 
knowledge with the latest up-to-date discoveries. Ample space 


Grande 


La rOUSSE€ _ has been devoted to technology and the modern disciplines— 
E 7 di atomic physics, astronautics, electronics, etc. Emphasis from an 
NCICIO p € ique international point of view on political institutions and standards 


of living throughout the world. 


To be complete in 10 volumes, 8%” x 10%”, cloth bound, printed 


Not a revision of . ofset 


any of the former 
ea f Volume I will be ready in spring 1960, volume II later this year. 
Larousse dictionaries 


Subscription price for volumes I, IJ each $17.50 


Please send for special circular 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


It is a rare person indeed, who, writing for a 
January issue, can resist the backward glance 
and the forward look. The year-end break 
with past frustrations provides a pause for 
a assessment. Even when, all too soon, our 

+ brave new year looks altogether too much 
' o like the old one, perspective has been gained, 
a new starting point reached. 

Eschewing the backward glance, lets play 
the rest of the game—the most interesting 
part. Certain events of the year ahead, chosen 
almost at random, quite apart from their own 
interest, may make it a year of self-revelation 
for the American people. The Olympic games 
in Squaw Valley will spotlight our athletic 
prowess and our people’s physical fitness; a 
national census will reveal many of our soci- 
ological problems; the President’s visit to the 
Soviet Union may open new pathways to 
peace; and new cultural and trade agreements 
will draw attention to our economic life. The 
first astronaut will probably be sent into space 
during this year. Our science programs and 
our educational system will feel the repercus- 
“sions whether he be American or Russian. 

All these events in turn will be grist to the 

mill of the great political convulsion that will 

grip the country in the year in which we elect 

a president. But not only great events will be 

grist to the political mill, for leaders of both 

parties have had their ears to the ground. 

What they have heard there is the people’s 

need to dispel uncertainty with confidence; 

concern with finding a measure of identity 
and meaning in a swiftly changing society. 

One leader, charged with the responsibility of 

setting his party’s goals was quoted recently 

in a national magazine as saying, “National 

Purpose will be a more important issue in the 

31960 campaign than in any previous peace- 
- ‘time campaign.” A presidential hopeful is 
= 


by Virginia H. Mathews, assistant director, 
National Library Week 


quoted as saying, “Our people are looking fo 
a sense of direction and purpose.” 

In short, the partisan exchanges of thi 
election year may set off the most searchin 
examination yet of the goals and strengths c 
our way of life. It could reveal to us and t 
the world the purposes that a society must se 
for itself once material plenty has bee 
achieved. 

Because this is America, our national pw 
pose must be the sum total of individual pw 
pose, dependent on personal fulfillment. Be 
fore we define a national purpose, we mu: 
reaffirm our traditional belief in the abilit 
of the informed citizen to govern; encourag 
every individual to believe in himself and i 
the pursuit of his own special excellence; a 
sist youth in establishing identity, in makin 
the transition into adult living; and unde 
stand what is truly superior about life in 
democracy. Only then will we be able to a 
ticulate to the world that our strength lie 
not in atom bombs or material plenty alon 
but in individual freedom wisely used. Onl 
then will we be able to demonstrate that or 
national purpose has to do with seeing | 
what intellectual heights the human mind ca 
attain, how high the human spirit can soa 
Only by making possible the development « 
each individual to the limits of his capacit 
will our national purpose be defined ¢ 
achieved. 

You see where I am leading. Straight to | 
braries, which exist to provide and make a 
cessible the means by which the spiritual an 
intellectual level of American life can | 
raised. Libraries are only as important as tł 
purposes they serve. Like the rest of our edi 
cational system, they are a means to an en 
If the spotlight is on closing the gap betwee 
what every American is and what he could b 
the spotlight is on reading and on libraries. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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it has been quite a year...1959. Looking back, however quickly and briefly, brings 


to mind a number of significant accomplishments and events. 


Standards for School Library Programs (AASL) were completed...publication in Febru- 
ary 1960 will be accompanied by a discussion guide, a promotional leaflet, and 
pilot educational programs in nine states. Standards for College Libraries 
(ACRL) were published in the July 1959 issue of C&RL. Standards for work with 
young adults (PLA) were also completed with publication scheduled for the 
spring of 1960. Plans were made for a comprehensive survey of state library 
agencies (ASL) to be used as a basis for state library standards. 





The international Relations Office continued its explorationsof library service 
and librarianship in many areas of the world...the Ankara Institute of Li- 
brarianship, under Directors Stieg and White, moved closer to an estab] ished 
place in the University of Ankara...the University of Rangoon Social Sciences 
Library, under the direction of Paul Bixler, went into its second year of 
successful development...assistance in the reorganization of the University of 
Mandalay Library, with Jay E. Daily serving as ALA's administrator, got under 
wayeesthe Association welcomed many foreign librarians to this country, plan- 
ning and carrying out special training programs for several, including a Field 
Seminar in Reference Work for nine Japanese librarians. 


The Library-Community Project put out the last issue of LCP News, reporting that 
since 1955 one hundred library staff and board members and nearly 350 citizens 
had organized and conducted library-comnunity studies in the eight grant ~ 
states...over 5,000 librarians, library trustees, and lay people from 45 states 
participated in institutes, conferences, and other activities designed to 
‘develop interest, knowledge, and skills in library adult education. 


The Library Technology Project established on May 1, 1959...inaugurated a technical 
information service covering many aspects of equipment and supplies...has 
identified several areas of useful research in the development of new or 

' Improved equipment...a recent, additional grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. will make possible the development, in its first phase, of an 
efficient and economical book marking machine...the Project has the develop- 
ment of standards in several important categories of library equipment under way. 


The Association's publishing program in 1959 was marked by the publication of Mary 
We Chamberlin's unique and monumental Guide to Art Reference Books,- Patricia 
Knapp's significant and revealing College Teaching and the College Library, 


and an increase in the circulation of The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin to a new high of 18,700. Important titles made ready in 1959 for 


publication in 1960 include new editions of Basic Book Collections for 


Elementary Grades and for Junior High Schools...a third supplement to 
Winchell's Guide to Reference Books...Standards for School Library Programs 


eosand The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World of Books and 
Reading, an anthology of notable writings of American and British authors in 


the fields of book censorship and intellectual freedom, compiled and edited 
by Robert B. Downs, under the auspices of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. 


1959 saw increased recognition by Congress of the importance of libraries in the 


educational and cultural life of the Nation...for the first time in the 
history of the Library Services Act, Congress made available to the States 
aliocations of funds on the basis of the ful] authorization of $7,500,000... 
during the Washington Conference, 23 Senators and 129 Representatives came 
down from the HIIT’! for luncheon with 750 librarians and library trustees 
and heard the President of ALA give what will probably stand as the briefest 
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address in the history of the Capital but marked by sincerity, warmth, 
and appreciation. 


Extension of the Library Services Act...in a Mail Vote, which closed on December 
15, 1959, the Council revised its position on the Act and approved ALA 
support of an extension ''for another five-year period at not less than the 
present authorization’. There are 166 voting members of Council; 148 
voted with the following result: 137 in favor of extension; 5 opposed to 
extension; 6 invalid votes. In taking this action, which was proposed and 
recommended by the Executive Board, Council took note of these factors: the 
favorable reactions of Congress to the accomplishments of the Act to date; 
the increase in state support of public libraries since the passage of the 
Act in 1956; mounting demands from librarians that the Act be extended, 
without interruption, for an additional five-year period; the concern of 
librarians over the future of libraries that have been established or 
Strengthened under the Act; the fact that the improvements in library 
service, which Congress sought in passing the legislation, have not been 
fully realized. Action by Council, in a mail vote, was deemed imperative 
in order that the position of the Association could be known by the opening 
of the Second Session of the 86th Congress on January 6, 1960. 


Among other events in 1959...The decision of Council] and the Executive Board to 
build a new Headquarters Building in Chicago...ALA membership at an all- 
time high of almost 24,000...the National Defense Education Act with its 
hope of aid for school libraries...completion of plans by RTSD for the 


publication of the National Union Catalog, 1952-55...the continued effective- 


ness of ACRL's program of grants to college libraries.. adoption by the ALA 
Council of Standards for Undergraduate Library Science Programs and the 
Guide...For Undergraduate Library Science Programs, prepared by the Committee 
on Accreditation...YASD's Richer by Asia program which will, in 1960, have th 
cooperation of Edwin Randall in a series of interviews with Asians and on Asi 
in his radio program This is a Friendly World, heard over 75 stations... 
cooperation with the White House Conference on Children and Youth which has 
resulted, so far, in.the useful brochure A Manual of Library Cooperation... 
the highly successful National Library Week. 


And, final] as we go to press, comes word that the United States and the USSR 








have formally agreed to an exchange of library missions between the two 
countries. 


19607? An even greater year can be predicted...with library service making greater 
and better contributions to the Nation's life...this issue of the ALA Bulleti 
underscores that prediction tn its unusual collection of reports and comments 
on many important areas of librarianship. 


ALA's membership is outstanding in its energy, its voluntary efforts, and in the 
high degree of intelligent and devoted assistance which the individual 
member gives to his profession and to ALA. A Happy New Year to ALL$ 


David H. Clift 
December 21, 1959 Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February 1, 1960. 
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GAYLORD Plastic Record Cases 
Now... 2 styles 


locating records, 


Your records can circulate safely in Gaylords’ 
durable Plastic Record Cases. Made of tough, 
transparent .006” polyethylene sheet, with a 
“zip-lip’’ closure, to protect 12” records — and 
their jackets — against dust, dirt, moisture and 
mishandling, both on the shelf and in circula- 
tion. 

Add years to the circulation life of your rec- 
ords this inexpensive way. Gaylord Plastic 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Now, the popular and inexpensive Gaylord Plastic Record 
Cases are available with or without label tab. Provides 
quick shelf identification without handling . . . speeds 








finger tip across opening, 


Record Cases may also be used for pamphlets, 
pictures, artwork and other materials. 


Order now ... immediate shipment! 


Quantity No, 1313 No. 1314 
{Regular) (With label tab) 
10 i $ 2.75 $ 3.15 
50 13.25 15.25 
100 25.75 29.75 
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“The future of the library—the extent to which it will be 


an effective tool in the building of a better America 


will 





most certainly be more nearly determined by us in our capacity 
as citizens than in our capacity as librarians and library 
trustees. The future of the library and that of our other 
mstitutions will be shaped largely by the attitudes we develop 
toward the harsh perils of our times and of the immediate 
future, and by the decisions we must make in relation to those 
perils.” —-David H. Clift, addressing the American Association 


of Library Trustees at the Washington Conference. 


Free men 


and free books 


by Chester Bowles 


Iv is EXCITING to watch the American people 
wake up. Once aroused, with their ideas and 
ideals clearly focused, they are capable of 
greatness. 

This indeed is a period when no less than 
greatness is required. We live in a world of 
profound conflict and infinite complexity, a 
world of new and formidable challenges which 
we could not have imagined just fifteen years 
ago. We have experienced two great world 
revolutions, one superimposed on the other. 
One is the revolution of peoples in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, who are just be- 
ginning to achieve their freedom and who are 
forging new nations or putting together old 
ones on a new basis, while struggling to raise 
their living standards, to learn to read and 
write, to get a doctor when a child is sick. 
Coincidentally, we have faced the challenge 
of world Communism launched from the 
mighty Soviet Union, a nation which has be- 
come the world’s second greatest industrial 
power in a brief forty years. 

These two forces pose new threats and new 
challenges to us all. It is not surprising that 


è Congressman Bowles spoke at the fourth gen- 


` eral session of the Washington Conference, June 


25, and has revised his address for publication. 
His point of view, reflected in this article, has 
been formed during a varied and successful career 
in public service, notably as ambassador to India, 
1951-53 (see his Ambassador’s Report). 


we have been confused while dealing with 
these challenges. Many times we felt we had 
lost our way. We have often retreated into an 
old, outworn isolationism. It seems to me that 
this is a natural, human reaction. Yet we have 
also met many issues and met them well; it 
is fashionable for us to talk among ourselves 
about our failures. I wish we were more ready 
to think about some of the successes of these 
last few years because they have been years 
of great creativeness, new ideas and new con- 
cepts. Most important of all, they are years 
we have used to put isolationism finally and 
fully behind us. 

We have all agreed on the need for power- 
ful barriers between ourselves and any ag- 
gressor nations. We know that this is infinitely 
important. Without these barriers, we could 
not protect the things we value, nor could 
we begin to lead any life we might consider 
normal. But in these last few years we have 
also begun to realize that building a barrier is 
not nearly enough; that the important thing, 
ultimately, is what happens behind that bar- 
rier—what kinds of societies evolve behind 
the shield we erect against aggression in any 
form. Gradually we are grasping the problem 
of what we can do as a powerful nation 
founded on great ideas and ideals, to help 
other peoples build societies in which the 
dignity of man and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual stand supreme, where people feel a 
sense of community growth and development. 
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It is natural that 96 per cent of our entire 
foreign policy budget-—-$42 or $43 billion— 
is spent each year on building a barrier to 
keep something bad from happening. It is also 
natural that even if we include all the food 
we ship abroad each year, only 3 or 4 per 
cent goes to create better societies behind the 
barrier. This is inevitable because military de- 
fense is a costly business. But I have a feeling 
that this massive imbalance will be altered to 
some degree in coming years. I think Congress 
began to do this during the last session of its 
debate on the Mutual Security bill, We are 
gradually beginning to see emphasis on the 
military, important as it is, shift to emphasis 
on ideas and people. 

This is the coming of age of America in 
a new world, a world in which we realize that 
we must understand other people and work 
with them in partnership for growth and de- 
velopment, with a mutual sense of purpose. 


OUR COMMON INTEREST 


What do we really have in common with 

these other peoples? Many Americans still 
ask this question. After all, we are very rich 
and most of them are very poor. Most of 
them worship God in different ways from us. 
Most of them come out of totally different 
cultures. Most of them live under different 
kinds of government. 

How can we find this partnership we talk 
about? What is the basis for it? Is it true 
that the peoples of Asia and Africa are really 
strange and unusual, and that they do things 
in very different ways from us’ How can we 
ever understand this world in flux? 

It seems to me that these questions make 
little sense if we stop to analyze them, because 
from the very beginning of time all men have 
shared the same basic aspirations. It is no 
accident that these aspirations are repeated 
over and over again in the great religions of 
the world. 

I think it is exciting to realize, as we travel 
through Latin-America, Asia, Europe, or the 
Middle East, that the great voices of Ameri- 
can history are familiar voices everywhere. 
Jefferson is well known and so is Lincoln. 
So are Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. So are all the other great voices 
of the American people. And these voices 
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have been understood. Through these voices © ` 
other peoples have felt a sense of kinship with” 


the American people. 

Woodrow Wilson lit some very important 
fires during the First World War, when he 
said that our mission was to try to make the 
world safe for the democratic ideal. In say- 
ing this, he was simply repeating what other 
great Americans had said before him. Thomas 
Jefferson said that the American Revolution 
was, in fact, intended for all mankind. Then 
125 years ago Metternich paid us a great 
compliment. He said that wherever you find 
revolution in the world, wherever you find old 
ideas and a status quo being challenged, there 
you will find the American people bemoaning 
those revolutions which fail and cheering on 
those which succeed. This is the revolutionary 
heritage of the American people. 

But as time passed, we became somewhat 
fat and prosperous. We tended to take this 
heritage for granted. It came to be something 
we told ourselves on the Fourth of July, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, on Washington’s Birth- 
day, at church on Sundays. Yet something 
remarkable has begun to happen in these last 
few years. The American people, I believe, are 
waking up, and when we begin to wake up, 
things are likely to happen. 


BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


What is our problem? What are we seek- 
ing? Are we simply trying to hold the Rus- 
sians at arm’s length? Are we simply trying 
to stop aggression, to keep people from be- 
coming enslaved? No, our aim is more posi- 


tive than that! We are beginning to benefit ” 


man; we are trying to spread the concept of 
the dignity of man. We are trying to make 
peace not only a fact, but a fact that is mean- 
ingful in terms of human justice and human 
aspirations. 

I think we all agree that if we are going 
to bring about the great future we want, we 
must have peace. Some say we have peace 
today, but I do not think it is a peace which 


would stand very careful scrutiny. It is a- 


peace which is maintained by common terror. 
We fear the Russians and the Russians fear 
us. The great deterrents against a Soviet at- 
tack are American armored divisions, Ameri- 


can jets, American nuclear weapons. Similarly, , 
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~ Soviet military power is a deterrent against 
i» a” 
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a U.S. attack. Here then is a peace by terror 
and every year we spend more of our millions 
and our energy building higher and higher 
barriers, one against the other. Some day, if 
this continues long enough, there will be a 
huge and terrible miscalculation. Somebody 


will be guilty of misjudgment and we will 


topple over the brink. 

Recently a survey was made on the impact 
of nuclear war on America. It was said to be 
very reassuring. [t stated that the world will 
not go up in smoke if there is a nuclear war; 


_ that there will be quite a few of us left. I be- 


lieve it said that only five million Americans 
will perish in the hideous destruction of a 
third world war. 

This is the world we are living in—and we 
call it peace! Somehow we have to find a 
way out of this terrible impasse. We have to 
find it, I believe, in the next ten years be- 
cause this cannot go on forever. Some may 
say, “Isn’t it right to sit down and talk with 
the Russians, to be reasonable with them so 
that they will be reasonable with us?” But I 
am afraid it is not that easy. The Soviet 


' Union is not likely to agree very quickly to 


the conditions which would be essential if 
peace is going to become meaningful in this 
world, What we must do is create new con- 
ditions throughout the world—a new set of 
circumstances out of which some day negotia- 
tions can bring results. 

Military power, I repeat, is vital to us, but 
it is more important to find those common 
interests and goals which we share with other 
peoples of the world and eliminate those dif- 
ferences which are obstacles to understand- 
ing and brotherhood. ` 


THE BANDUNG RESOLUTIONS 


I often think of the conference four years 
ago at Bandung, Indonesia, as a dramatic 
revelation of the universality of the ideas we 
often hold to be peculiar to ourselves—the 
great truths we have tried to follow through- 


“‘out our history. This conference brought to- 


gether the heads of twenty-nine Asian and 
African governments. They went to Bandung 
to examine their common goals and with these 
shared purposes in mind, how they might work 


4 together to rebuild their nations. 


The first night, “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere” was read to the audience of men and 
women who spoke so many different lan- 
guages, who worshiped God in different ways, 
but who felt that this poem of the American 
Revolution had meaning for all of them. 

They spent over a week considering their 
own problems, searching for a basis on which 
they could work together on the many ques- 
tions which concerned them all. The resolu- 
tions they arrived at can be broken down 
into sections. The first of these said, in effect, 





“I would like to see our libraries 
abroad become less libraries of Ameri- 
can literature and more libraries of the 
literature of freedom. I would like to see 
them reflect not simply the struggle of 
the American people for a different kind 
of world, but the struggle of all people.” 





“We believe in the dignity of man, regardless 
of his race, his creed, or his color.” The sec- 
ond said, “We believe in freedom from col- 
onial rule.” The third, “We believe in ex- 
panding economic opportunities broadly 
shared.” And the fourth, “We believe in the 
conditions of peace.” 

Now, this was not the voice of Marx or 
Lenin or Mao Tse-Tung or Stalin or Khrush- 
chev. Indeed, it sounds to me much more like 
that of Thomas Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln. 

These are the very objectives we say we 
are ready to fight for. Yet the gap between 
the rest of the world and ourselves was re- 
vealed by a letter from the State Department 
to a friend of mine in Congress, in answer to 
a letter in which he. asked, “What do you 
think of Bandung?” The State Department’s 
answer was, “We view Bandung with a benevo- 
lent indifference.” I am sure that letter would 
not be sent today. | am sure we are becom- 
ing far wiser and more sensitive to the world 
around us—the world to which we must be- 
come a party. 


WHO MADE US LEADERS? 


It is important, as we take our place in this 
world, and as we communicate with these 
people and find common ground with them, 
that we carefully evaluate what we have been 
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saying and how we have appeared to others. 
How often have you heard Americans say, 
“We are the leaders of the free world.” But 
who made us the leaders of the free world? 
Who elected us to this role? We talk of “the 
American way.” We want to bring “the Ameri- 
can way” to other people, whether they live in 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Burma, Japan, or Uruguay. 
What could be more insensitive and what 
could be more arrogant? 

Our task is not to make others choose sides 
between the Russian way and the American 
way. Our task, as I see it, is to practice democ- 
racy in our domestic and world affairs. It is 
to make our shared ideals as meaningful as 
we can in other parts of this earth, while re- 
maining aware of the potential military threat. 

Our struggle is not primarily a struggle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States. 
It is a struggle between those who believe in 
the dignity of man and those who do not. If 
we are supporting anti-Communists, we should 
have supported Adolf Hitler. Was any man 
ever more anti-Communist than he? Was 
there ever a man who hated more intensely 
the government of the Soviet Union than the 
dictator who plunged his people into a war 
which cost them some eight or ten million 
lives. 

We should not present the American way 
solely for itself. We should present an ideal 
which belongs to all people of all religions 
and of all great civilizations since the begin- 
ning of time. When we do that, we shall find 
that we have begun to isolate those who deny 
the dignity of man and that we have much in 
common with people of all colors, religions, 
and cultures, living in distant continents. We 
shall find these people will begin to under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that this power- 
ful and rich America is turning from the 
materialism which has motivated us too often 
in the past, to a restudy of our values and a 
refocusing of those values on tomorrow’s 
world. 

As we look at the programs we offer and 
the ways we present these programs, our rela- 
tions with other peoples will improve. We will 
be approaching the world with a great deal 
more humility and with a far greater willing- 
ness to examine ourselves, to be honest about 
our own society, to acknowledge the weak- 
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nesses in it and at the same time to be proud~ f e 


of the way we are trying to correct those 
weaknesses. 

A young friend said to me a while ago, 
“I have an idea for an exhibit to be sent 
abroad: ‘Seven things wrong with the United 
States and what we are trying to do to make 
them right.’ ” 

I can tell you that that would be a great 
exhibit. I cannot think of anything which 
would make us more understandable to the 
world. We should stop trying to present our- 
selves to the world as a little bit of perfec- 
tion, as 6 per cent of the world’s surface which 
is the land of milk and honey. Let’s begin 
to present ourselves for what we are: a peo- 
ple continuing the struggle to find in each 
generation something more decent, something 
more complete and better than the society of 
past generations. 


ONE STEP FORWARD 


After the Supreme Court decision of five 
years ago, in many embassies throughout the 
world, Americans were inclined to say: “Well, 
we have solved our problem of segregation. 
Have you read what the Supreme Court said? 
It said that from now on, everyone is going 
to school together.” 

People were thrilled by this news. There 
are many Asians and many African students 
who had been to America and are only too 
well aware that we have discrimination in 
this country. But because we overstated our 
achievement, we were open to the disappoint- 
ment which inevitably came when people be- 
gan to see that we had not solved our prob- 
lem, that it is still with us, and that it is going 
to be with us for many years to come. 

If only we had presented this as merely 
one forward step in a long process which has 
been going on for many years! If only we 
had said to the Indians, “This is comparable 
to your own struggle against castes. You have 
your laws against castes; they are good laws. 
We have our laws against discrimination. 


You do not live up to your laws; neither do’ 


we. We interpret our Jaws in different ways; 
so do you. But we are working together to try 
to remove this cancer; we are struggling. We 
are not perfect, but we are improving. We 
are human, like yourselves.” 
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TOMORROW’S WORLD 


When we begin to talk in those terms, 
America will be understandable and America 
will be accepted. There will begin to be true 
international friendship. There will be a feel- 
ing that we are like other people, with our 
own achievement in some fields, our slow 
progress in others, but above all, our determi- 
nation to build a better world. We will be 
directing our efforts on a far different basis. 
And we will learn that decent people are never 
for sale. Their votes are not for sale; their 
loyalties are not for sale; their friendships are 
not for sale. 

The purpose of economic assistance is to 
give other people a chance to make up their 
own minds. We want them to have the right 
to choose. We know that when they are given 
the chance to choose, they will choose wisely. 
No people has ever voluntarily chosen Com- 
munism. 

Think of those boys and girls in Budapest, 
in Warsaw, in East Berlin. We were told they 
had never used any but Communist libraries; 
that they had never been to any but Com- 
munist schools; that they had never listened 
to anything but a Communist radio. There- 
fore, we said, they must all be Communists 
by now. 


What an extraordinary lack of faith we. 


have in our own principles! These people 
stood up against the Soviet tanks in Budapest 
and died, 32,000 of them, most under twenty- 
five years of age; something had shone 
through from outside to excite them, to give 
them a sense of purpose, a sense of freedom, 
a sense of the everlasting dignity of the hu- 
man individual. 

Here are the values which are important 
in all corners of this earth. When we begin to 
respect these values, to live up to them, and 
to bolster them wherever we can—and I think 
we almost always can—we will find we are 
making progress in creating conditions under 
which we can negotiate successfully the final 


_settlements which will create a peaceful world. 


We want to do more than feed hungry 
stomachs; we want also to feed hungry souls 
and hearts. We want to see that people have 
something more than just rice or more irri- 
gation or an electric light bulb in the village 
bazaar. We want to see that they have achieved 


a sense of belonging, a sense of participation, 
a sense of justice. 


IDEAS ARE POWER 


My friends talk of the “realism” of diplo- 
macy. They say we must be realistic; there 
is no place for morals, they warn, in the world 
of foreign affairs, which is a different world 
from that of human relations. 

These realists say, “Take Nuri es-Said. We 
are not quite sure how democratic he is, but 
he says he is for us. He holds Iraq in the cor- 
ner of his hand. If we send him enough guns 
and tanks and planes, we can build a great 
barrier and keep the Russians out of the 
whole Middle East.” What nonsense! Our 
whole policy in the Middle East has been 
based on the lives of four men, and no self- 
respecting insurance company would have 
taken out a policy on any one of the four. 
Now Nuri es-Said and his Iraq have collapsed 
and only three remain. 

When we announce, just a few days before 
we get an air base just outside Lisbon, that 
Goa is not really a colony but a part of Portu- 
gal, we are not bolstering the security of our 
nation throughout the world. We are not 
building a future of freedom. We are taking 
short cuts; and we are dealing in expediency. 
We are also dealing in antiquated concepts of 
power. We have come to think of power as 
simply a matter of weapons, steel mills, and 
material gain. But power in today’s world is 
far more than that. Mr. Gandhi had no steel 
mills, no armored divisions, no jet squadrons. 
He had ideas; he had faith; he had great po- 
litical skill; and he had the power to arouse 
people. 

What happened as a result of Mr. Gandhi's 
kind of power? The British flag came down 
with dignity. The Indian flag went up; India 
became free. People in both Britain and India 
were cheered and excited, and felt that some- 
thing important had happened. Then Pakistan 
became free, and Burma, and Ceylon; and the 
same gospel, the same idea, is now spreading 
across Africa. That is the real substance of 
power—ideas and people. Of course, material 
wealth and armored equipment is power, too. 
But the power which will shape the future, I 
believe, is ideas and people. 

We have these ideas; they are part of our 
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heritage. We believe in them. We based our 
country on them. They have been at the hub of 
every great advance in the history of America. 


OUR LIBRARIES ABROAD 


I would like to see us acknowledge these 
ideas once again. I would like to see our li- 
braries abroad become less libraries of Ameri- 
can literature and more libraries of the whole 
literature of freedom. I would like to see them 
reflect not simply the struggle of the American 
people for a different kind of world, but the 
struggle of all people. They should be places 
where you could read what Russians have said 
in the past, before the days cf the Commu- 
nists; what great Britishers, Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, and others have said—places where 
you would find the truths of history laid out 
for all to see. 

It seems to me that the creation of American 
libraries abroad is probably the most effective 
thing we do, dollar for dollar, across the 
world. I opened up five new ones when I was 
in India: I will never forget how exciting 
those ceremonies were, as the crowd gathered 
and went through to look at the books—which 
are always too few in number-——how excited 
they were when they found in those libraries 
several different and very diverse viewpoints 
on the racial situation in America, and on al- 
most every other subject on earth. 

These people would read the books and say: 
“You Americans dare to disagree, and you 
dare to let the world know that you disagree!” 
This is good; we should have more of it. | 
hope, however, that we will begin to give these 
libraries a broader base. If we could reveal all 
that Americans and others have tried to do in 
the cause of freedom, we would have tied our- 
selves to the most powerful force on earth. 

I find it somewhat shocking to read that the 
Soviet Union is now distributing twice as 
many books in English across the world, as 
the American government and the American 
people. I hope we will begin to find better 
ways to use our funds in campaigns for liter- 
acy, campaigns for learning. Sometimes peo- 
ple no sooner learn to read and write than 
they begin to find that their skills become 
rusty because there is nothing to read. Think 
what we could do with all the currency we get 
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from our shipments and our developmen : 
loans, if we used it in the field of books alone! 

We are living, I believe, on the edge of a 
very great event. These last years have been in 
many ways frustrating and very difficult. We 
have found ourselves wishing subconsciously, 
perhaps, that we could free ourselves from 
problems overseas, that we could just go back 
and mind our own knitting here in America. 
But now we know we cannot retreat. We also 
know it is not enough to try to hold aggressors 
at arm’s length. We know we have to cultivate 
the gardens behind the barriers which our 
military strength provides. And we know that 
as we do so, new, free societies will begin to 
take root. 

Over and over again throughout our his- 
tory we have faced challenges which seemed ` 
to be too much for us; we have wondered if 
we were big enough to master them. Each 
time we have found our voice; each time we 
have found leadership; each time that leader- 
ship has been rooted in the old concepts of 
human dignity and the importance of the in- 
dividual. 

- These periods have always played out after 
a few years, after some great creative 
changes; then we have wanted to catch our 
breath again. We have wanied to put all 
change and controversy aside, and we have 
begun to sweep all the problems under the rug. 
But we have discovered that problems will not 
stay under the rug; they come out to challenge 
us over and over again. So we always find 
ourselves taking a long, deep breath and say- 
ing again: “All right, let’s go.” When we have 
said that, something has started to happen in 
every community across this country—some- 
thing which has been reflected in our public 
schools, our universities, our business offices, 
our libraries, our unions, our farm organiza- 
tions. America has come alive, and when 
America comes alive, she is pretty formidable. 

When we come alive this time, we are again 
going to be formidable. We are going to pro- 
duce creative answers and solutions which. 
will bring us in tune once more with the rest 
of mankind. Such a change will enable us to 
take the giant step forward toward the peace 
and. brotherhood for which all people feel they 
have come upon this earth. ceo 
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Library Services Act— 
the first three years 


by John G. Lorenz 


¢ The Library Services Branch of the Office of Education 
is charged with the administration of the Library Services 
Act. In this article the director of LSB tells what has been 
accomplished during the first three years of the Act. 


From South Carolina: “We see a state be- 
coming clearly aware of what good public 
library service consists; how much it costs; 
and its importance to the economic as well 
as the cultural welfare of the community.” 

From Idaho: “The attitude toward public 
library development is wholesome and en- 
couraging. Federal aid is a tremendous stimu- 
lant.” 

From Hawaii: “We feel particularly fortu- 
nate to have the help of federal aid funds 
because they became available at the same 
time as the new emphasis on science” ~ 

From Oklahoma: “Interest in libraries 
and library service is increasing each year. 
Through the funds available under the Li- 
brary Services Act, we have been able to 
show the people in Oklahoma what good li- 
brary service is.” 


-T HESE are just a few excerpts from some 


fifty state and territorial reports which reflect 
the results achieved during the first three 
years of the Library Services Act, 1957-59. 

In brief, a tremendous amount of accelera- 
tion and stimulation of state and local li- 
brary development programs has resulted 
from this 1956 federal legislation and the 
grants authorized by it. 

Here are some of the basic facts about 
public library service to rural areas under 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick, and John G. Lorenz, director, Library 
Services Branch, review exhibit on results of 
Library Services Act program prepared for 1959 
ALA conference. 


10,000 population in 1956 just prior to the 
Library Services Act, as revealed by a Li- 
brary Services Branch survey: 


26 million people without any public li- 
brary service in rural areas 

50 million more with inadequate library 
service as measured by state standards 

319 rural counties without any public li- 
brary within their borders 


Congress passed the Library Services bill 
in June 1956 and the President signed it into 
law the same month. The Act authorized an 
appropriation of $7:5 million a year for five 
years, On July 31, 1956, an appropriation 
bill including $2,050,000 for the first year of 
the Library Services Act was signed. Regula- 
tions were written, conferences with the state 
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library extension agencies were held, and 
Library Services Branch staff was recruited 
through December 1956. 

As a result, most of the 36 states which par- 
ticipated during the first fiscal year, ending 


July 1957, did not receive funds until Janu- 


ary 1957 or later and had only six months 
or less in which to begin operation. Fifty states 
and territories participated in fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 for which Congress appropriated 
$5 million and $6 million, respectively. Many 
library development projects begun by the 
states in these first three years are not yet 
completed and consequently are not reflected, 
or only partially reflected, in this summary. 


THIS HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


The states and territories report to the Li- 
brary Services Branch on the results of their 
programs at the end of each year of the 
program. These facts and figures have been 
compiled from fifty state and territorial re- 
ports on their project activities through June 


1959: 


Thirty million rural people now have new or im- 
proved public library services available to them 
as a result of this cooperative state-local-federal 
program. 


County and regional library developments have 
brought public library service for the first time 
to over one million rural children and adults and 
substantially improved service to 7.6 million 
more. 


Sixty-six counties and 68 New England towns 
formerly without any public libraries are now 
receiving service, 


Over 280 separate project activities to extend 
and develop rural public library service were 
included in the fifty state plans for 1959. 


State appropriations for public library service 
to rural areas have increased 54 per cent since 


1956. 


Local appropriations for public libraries in 
rural areas under state plans have increased 
45 per cent since state and federal funds were 
available for stimulation and development. 


Approximately two hundred new bookmobiles 
are traveling rural roads bringing books and in- 
formation to people in remote areas. 
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More than five million books and other A ER A 


tional and educational materials have been 
added to the cultural resources of rural com- 
munities. 


State library extension agencies have been able 
to strengthen their staffs and resources to assist 
rural communities in improving their library 
services or establish new services. Some ninety 
field consultants were added to state agency 
staffs, an increase of 80 per cent over total field 
staff in 1956, 


Increases in library usage as a result of library 
development projects are impressive. Many 
county and regional library projects report in- 
creases in book circulation of 40 per cent and 
up, following the availability of more good 
books, more staff, bookmobiles, and added li- 
brary branches and stations. 


The public response by young and old to 
new and improved public library service has 
vividly illustrated the hunger for books in the 
rural areas of the nation. A few quotations 
can reflect this response better than any gen- 
eralized description: 

From a Texas senior citizen: “It is almost 
too much for me. When I look at all these 
books of knowledge and adventure at my 
fingertips and think of how old I am and of 
how much I’ve missed in the past, Pm just 
desperate to know where to begin.” 

From the wife of a New Mexico forest 
ranger: “This bookmobile is a bright spot 
in our lives. We live for the times it comes; 
we need the reading to keep us sane, It’s 
lonely out here.” 

From a Louisiana patron on his new li- 
brary: “This is the best thing that’s hap- 
pened to us since gas!” 


THE STANDARDS AS GOALS 


The goals of the new public library stand- 
ards are reflected in most state plans, particu- 
larly in terms of encouraging cooperation be- 


tween libraries and areas without libraries . 


in order to achieve the highest quality of 
service possible. In these first years, however, 
many projects represent only the first steps 
toward the best service for all the people in 
a natural geographic, social, or economic area. 
It is being illustrated again and again that 
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particularly when governmental and financial 
decisions are involved, takes time. 
Cooperative library development projects 
are being stressed and tested at every level 
of service. Contractual agreements between 
libraries and between state library agencies 
and local libraries have flourished and are 
doing much to extend and improve public li- 
brary service on a businesslike basis. Some 
cities such as Midland, Michigan; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Stockton, California, have 


STILL TO BE DONE— 


25 million people in rural areas in 1959 still 
without any public library service. 

21 million more who have had no opportu- 
nity to benefit directly by cooperative 


local-state-federal library development 
projects under the Library Services Act. 


253 counties still with no publie library 
service within their borders. 


(Population figures based on 1950 census) 
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been extending service to their rural neigh- 
bors under state plans. The Middle Georgia Re- 
gional Library comments: “We checked our 
library’s service, materials, personnel, physi- 
cal facilities, etc., with national public stand- 
ards, and were pleased with the progress we 
are making.” 


STATE GOVERNMENTS ARE INVOLVED 


State government has become more aware 
of its responsibilities for public library de- 
velopment. According to a report from Con- 
necticut, “One of the greatest values of the 
state-federal project has been to focus atten- 
tion on the need for public library develop- 
ment. The State Department of Education 
board, staff, and officials were made aware 
of these needs because a specific plan was 
being presented for adoption—a plan that was 
national in interest and scope.” 

In order to qualify for federal funds, Utah 
created a new state library agency and ap- 
propriated funds for its support. Arizona 
voted its first funds to begin a state library 
extension program. Minnesota and Oregon 
achieved their first state grant-in-aid program 


for public library development, bringing th 
total number of states with grants for publi: 
libraries to 22. 

State library extension agencies have beer 
called upon for a great amount of leadership 
initiative, and hard work in developing anc 
administering state plans. In addition t 
adding needed staff and resources to thei: 
central agencies, fifteen states have establishec 
or strengthened regional branches or exten 
sion offices of their state agencies to bring 
consultant and other state library service 
closer to areas needing assistance. 


AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN THE 
STATE PROGRAMS 


County and regional demonstrations—Thi 
major effort in state plans has been the dem 
onstration and development of county anc 
regional library systems. Over 400 countie: 
across the nation and 645 New England town: 
are participating in such projects, either t 
bring library service where it has never bee 
available or to improve inadequate book an 
information services. 

In most of these counties and townships 
bookmobile service is reaching the childrer 
and adults in remote areas. In others, librar 
branches or stations for book collections arı 
being established. These new services ar 
being heavily used and widely appreciated 
Over seventy counties (usually as parts o: 
regional library systems) have already de 
cided to continue these new or improved li 
brary services with local funds as agains 
eight which decided against. 

Centralized Processing—One form of co 
operation that has been given great impetu: 
by the Library Services Act is the centralizec 
preparation of books. Such projects rang 
from centralized ordering to the final prepara 
tion of books for library use. This is not : 
new activity within a single library system 
What is new in this snowballing developmen 
is processing of library materials for a grou} 
of separate libraries. To do this often in 
volves contracts as well as cooperative agree 
ments on uniform order, cataloging, anc 
processing policies. 

Economy is the basic motive behind mucl 
of the activity, but more immediate reason: 
have been staff shortages and the imperativ 
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need to prepare large quantities of materials 
in LSA development projects. Established li- 
braries also see the advantage of released staff 
time to use in enriching and expanding pres- 
ent services or developing new services. 

Costs, administrative organization, and 
choice of equipment vary considerably be- 
tween projects, States with one or more cen- 
tralized processing projects jumped in num- 
ber to 26 in 1959. It is estimated that there 
are now over thirty processing centers under 
the LSA serving more than five hundred li- 
braries in the United States. 

Surveys—Seven states have found that their 
library development programs would be aided 
considerably by surveys of library needs, 
either state wide or specific. Pennsylvania had 
a comprehensive study of existing public li- 
brary services with recommendations for a 
state-wide development program based on state 
grant legislation and appropriation. Nevada’s 
survey recommended regional library centers 
and the use of bookmobiles to reach sparsely 
settled areas. In Kentucky, the state-wide sur- 
vey was made by the Legislative Reference 
Commission. Michigan’s studies are being 
made by the state library. Some are state wide, 
others are concentrated on certain counties. 
Florida, West Virginia, and Wisconsin sur- 
veys have been centered on service to children, 
centralized processing, and work simplifica- 
tion, respectively. 

Scholarships—One of the most critical prob- 
lems in the total program is the lack of trained 
librarians. Even though more than 250 pro- 
fessional positions were created and filled dur- 
ing the first three years, many key positions 
still remain vacant. Five states attacked this 
recruitment problem by including scholarship 
projects in their state plans. The amount of 
the grants range from a minimum of $350 in 
New York to $3000 in South Carolina, where 
the grant is for a combined work-study pro- 
gram, Missouri and Virginia offer $2000 and 
New York has a maximum of $2000. Wiscon- 
sin offers $1000. 

Common to all these programs is the re- 
quirement that the recipient agree to work in 
the state for a two-year period following his 
training. A total of 57 persons are now re- 
ceiving or have completed their training under 
these scholarships. This number is small com- 
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pared with the numbers of trained librarians ® 


needed, but these added recruits will help fill 
some of the vacant positions in five states. 
In-service training——Making the best possi- 
ble use of both present and new staff members 
is a vital factor in the Library Services Act 
programs. During the first three years of the 
Act some type of in-service training—work- 
shops, institutes, training conferences—al- 
though usually not described in the plans as 
separate projects, was incorporated in almost 


„all state programs. Many of these were co- 


operative programs with the state library 
agencies working with library schools, associ- 
ations, agricultural extension services, and 
other government or nongovernment agencies. 
The range was great, from workshops for 
community librarians in a one-region area, 
to institutes such as the 1957 Southern Public 
Library Workshop on the administration of 
larger areas of service, sponsored by the Flor- 
ida State University Library School and the 
Florida State Library, and open to all public 
librarians in the southeastern states. 

For many rural librarians, these in-service 
training sessions were their first opportunity 
for coming together to discuss mutual prob- 
lems, new ideas, and methods of cooperation. 

The specialists of the Library Services 
Branch participated in many in-service activi- 
ties during the three years as speakers, as 
panel members, and in “buzz sessions.” The 
insight gained was invaluable in the practi- 
cal administration of the Act. 


PROBLEMS 


A major problem in the states has been 
the length of time needed to prepare for li- 
brary projects and the time required to bring 
them to successful conclusions. Training of 
new staff, acquiring equipment such as book- 
mobiles, large enough quantities of books, 
and other materials to fill demands require 
long periods of time. Surveying areas for li- 
brary development, deciding on project de- 
tails, and arranging contracts and agreements 
are also very time-consuming. Requests from 
more areas than state agencies can handle and 
the limitation of state and federal funds avail- 
able have required many of the states to set 
up priorities and timetables for future projects 
in future years. 
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SUMMARIES OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL PROGRAMS 


Brief descriptions cannot convey what this program has already meant 
in terms of bringing books, information, and other library services to 
children and adults in rural areas. These summaries of the fifty state 
and territorial programs over the first three years can merely highlight 
and refer to some of the principal projects and accomplishments. 


Alabama—Four new regional libraries were de- 
veloped: Wheeler Basin, Choctawhatchee, Coosa 
Valley, and Carl Elliott regions. Cross Trails re- 
gion was formed by merger of Covington-Cren- 
shaw and Coffee-Geneva regional libraries; and 
the Horseshoe Bend Regional Library, by add- 
ing two counties to the former Lee-Tallapoosa 
region. The state staff was strengthened by the 
addition of two field workers and ten other 
professional librarians, some of whom are in 
project libraries. Two regions held in-service 
training programs. State funds for rural library 
service increased approximately 50 per cent be- 
tween 1956 and 1959, 


Alaska—-A major reason for the organization of 
the first Territorial Department of Library Serv- 
ice in 1955 was to provide Alaska with an agency’ 
which could administer the Library Services 
Act. The federal program assisted the new 
agency to add to its small staff and build its 
book collection. Field trips were made by the 
agency head to remote areas to develop small 
community libraries and establish book stations 
to which books could be mailed from Juneau. 
Financial grants were made to assist local public 
libraries. Ten new community libraries were 
established. In 1959, under statehood, the ter- 
ritorial department became a division of the 
state education department. 


Arizona—As a result of the federal program, the 
Department of Library and Archives received its 
first state appropriation to establish a new li- 
brary extension division. Most of the state and 
federal funds have been assigned to building a 
book collection for state-wide loan and reference 
service. Direct bookmobile and consultant sery- 
ice is also being given, state wide, to the limit 
of equipment and staff available. A cooperative 
library development project between Yuma city 
and county has been organized. 


Arkansas—Five new regional libraries were 
developed: Arkansas Valley, Garland-Montgom- 
ery, Mississippi-Crittenden, White-Woodruff, and 
Hempstead-Nevada. Three regions were enlarged 
and the Southwest Regional Library developed 
its first bookmobile service. By 1959, the state 
agency and state grant budgets had both in- 
creased by approximately 30 per cent over 1956. 
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State funds are now totally supporting four new 
positions added to the state library agency to 
carry out the Library Services Act program. 


California-—The State Library strengthened ex- 
tension services by adding two field consultants 
and other staff and by purchasing an exhibit 
bookmobile. A processing center was estab- 
lished at the State Library to serve sixteen mem- 
ber libraries. Three demonstrations of improved 
library service were successful. Butte county 
voted to support bookmobile service. Amador 
county voted to continue cooperation with San 
Joaquin county for processing and improved 
reference and loan services. Lassen and Plumas- 
Sierra County Libraries are coordinating their 
services under one head librarian. Santa Bar- 
bara county, however, did not vote funds for 
added reference and advisory services. 


Colorado—-Four field librarians have been 
added by the State Library to work with four 
regions of the state. A seven-county demontra- 
tion in the Lower Arkansas valley was organ- 
ized with bookmobile service. A similar five- 
county demonstration has been started in north- 
eastern Colorado, and a single one-county de- 
posit demonstration was established in a moun- 
tain county. The State Library appropriation 
increased 17 per cent in 1959 over the previous 


Demonstration bookmobiles being inspected in 
Colorado. New demonstration bookmobiles make 
a hit at Colorado fair. The gentleman in the dark 
shirt is Gordon L. Bennett, state librarian. 
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year and local funds in the areas of the state 
plan increased 10 per cent. 


Connecticut—A central processing unit and a 
central book collection were organized in newly 
rented quarters. Two added field consultants 
were employed to provide an expanded con- 
sultant service in the eastern and western areas 
of the state. Workshops have been held on pub- 
lic relations, storytelling, and cataloging; and 
assistance has been given to the state library 
association in planning a workshop for trustees. 


Flerida—The State Library’s extension services 
have been strengthened by the addition of two 
public library consultants and by added clerical 
staff. Increased book purchases have resulted in 
a 32 per cent increase in interlibrary loans. The 
State Library has sponsored two workshops with 
Florida State University, and one workshop with 
the State Library Association. The first regional 
libraries in Florida were established—Suwannee 
and St. Lucie-Okeechobee. Two new county li- 
braries were established—Collier and Alachua 
(by contract with the Gainesville Public Li- 
brary). Rural livrary service in Orange, Leon, 
and Martin counties was improved. 


Georgia—Two new regional libraries were es- 
tablished and eight single county libraries 
joined other regional systems. Six regional li- 
braries expanded or improved rural service, and 
31 improved their reference collections and 
service through special grants. Seventeen pro- 
fessional staff members were added throughout 
the regional systems. A study course for library 
trustees was developed and is being offered 
through the University’s Center for Continuing 
Education. State and local funds each show an 
increase of approximately $300 thousand be- 
tween 1956 and 1959. 


Guam—tThe territorial library has been strength- 
ened with the addition of two staff members and 
an enlargement of the book collection. One staff 
member has secured professional training. Sta- 
tion collections have been improved and en- 
Jarged and a station wagon purchased for de- 
liveries. Arrangements are under way to move the 
headquarters library in the fall of 1959 to 
larger quarters. 


Hawaii—-All rural residents have benefited by 
strengthening of services from the county li- 
braries of Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui, and from 
the Library of Hawaii. A bookmobile for adult 
services has been added, two professional li- 
brarians and other staff hired. Science, juvenile 
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and young people’s book collections have a 


strengthened. Arrangements for a professional 
survey of Hawaii libraries, both public and 
school, have been completed. 


Idaho-—Services of the State Library have been 
strengthened by hiring the first trained adminis- 
trator and by the addition of three more profes- 
sional librarians. Twice as many books were 
purchased in the 1957-59 biennium as in the 
previous fourteen years. Six new library districts, 


' five being county wide, were organized as the re- 


sult of elections. Grants were made to seven 
district libraries to extend and improve services. 
The 1957 legislature tripled the biennial appro- 
priation for the State Library and increased it 
further in 1959. 


Illinois—-Warren county assisted neighboring 
Henderson county, which had no library, to es- 
tablish county-wide service. Result, a successful 
vote in Henderson and continuing cooperation 


TWO MORE STATES IN THE FOURTH YEAR— 


Delaware and Wyoming submitted State 
Plans for fiscal 1960 which were ap- 
proved and are now in effect, bringing 


the total number of states and territories 
participating to 52. Allotments for the 
fourth year are on the basis of the maxi- 
mum authorized appropriation, $7.5 mil- 
lion. 





between the two counties. The Southern Illinois 
regional library service was made a permanent 
state regional branch serving 34 counties. Other 
regional library systems, demonstrated with aid 
of LSA funds, are Illinois Valley, Prairie Trails, 
Savanna, and Kaskaskia. Institutes, workshops, 
and other in-service training meetings were held 
in area of cataloging, children’s work, reference, 
and cooperative practices. Two annual state-wide 
trustee workshops have been held. State Library 
appropriation has been substantially increased. 


lowa—Major projects were improving book col- 
lection and physical facilities of Traveling Li- 
brary Commission. Contracts were entered into 
by the state agency with Cherokee, Mason City, 
Cedar Falls, and Jefferson city to do field work 
in specific geographical areas of the state. 
Grants of reference books and special advisory 
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standards. Other state agency level highlights 
are: increase in travel funds for consultant staff; 
improvement of book, recording, and library 
films collection for interlibrary loan service. 
Leadership-training workshops and district 
meetings were held on improved library plan- 
ning, public relations, and cooperative projects. 
Assistance was given to seventy publie libraries 
in improving collections and services. 


Kansas—In 1956, the Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission had one trained librarian on its staff. 
Two field librarians and two clerks have been 
added and larger quarters provided and 
equipped. Two exhibit bookmobiles have been 
purchased and a Western Kansas extension 
office was opened in the college library at Hays. 
County-wide studies were started and the Stev- 
ens county report was completed. Regional work- 
shops were held for trustees and others were 
sponsored for librarians. 


Kentucky—Six regional libraries, Kentucky’s 
first, are being developed and include 34 coun- 
ties. The state staff has been strengthened by 
addition of three field workers and six other 
professional librarians working either in the 
state agency or in the regional systems. The 
state agency employed a library consultant for a 
limited period to work with the state Legislative 
Reference Commission in its survey of the state 
agency and public library service, including the 
library laws. The biennial appropriation for the 
state agency has been increased by $50,000. 


Louisiana-~-The state has accelerated its demon- 
stration program. Five were undertaken in the 
period 1956-59; Allen, St. Bernard, and Vernon 
have been successfully completed and two are 
still under way. A bookmobile service demon- 
stration was successfully completed in Caddo 
parish with an appropriation of $56,000 before 
the end of the demonstration period. Ten profes- 
sional librarians have been added in the demon- 
strations. A film describing the Louisiana dem- 
onstration program and showing the value of li- 
brary service to Louisiana citizens is in produc- 
tion. It is designed for use on television as well 
as for group meetings. 


Maine—Interstate cooperation was initiated on 
a film circuit project with New Hampshire and 
Vermont, as well as cooperation with all other 
New England states on a film about library 
development in the New England region. Pro- 
fessional consultants and a specialist in chil- 
dren’s work were added to staff; state book col- 


lection was expanded and improved; a state-wide 
newsletter and other professional materials were 
distributed to libraries; and state agency head- 
quarters were improved. Three bookmobiles are 
giving direct service in designated geographical 
areas of the state. 


Maryland—-Two new county libraries, Calvert 
and Carroll, were established and thirteen county 
libraries improved service. In these counties, 
39 per cent of the special grants were spent for 
books; 34 per cent for additional staff; 21 per 
cent for bookmobiles, and 6 per cent for other 
equipment. Three counties contracted for tech- 
nical processing service. Informal cooperative 
agreements have been developed in several other 
counties, including exchanges of materials and 
extension of reciprocal borrowing privileges. 


Massachusetts—A fourth state regional library 
center, in the northeast, was established with 
personnel, books, bookmobile, and quarters. 
Services of the other three centers were ex- 
panded. A state wide newsletter has been started 
and an intensive in-service training program con- 
ducted in library administration, as well as in 
cooperative practices. Forty-two’ surveys of pub- 
lic libraries were made, and an audio-visual 
center was set up in one of the regions. 


Michigan—State agency consultant staff in- 
creased, and collection of books for public li- 
brary development programs was enlarged. 
Stimulation programs and bookmobile demon- 
strations in several areas of the state were used 
to develop new or better library services. First 
phase of the state-wide study by State Library 
staff was completed. Oakland county study was 
completed and cooperative programs in north 
Oakland begun. Twelve community libraries in 
six northwestern counties are receiving books 
and technical assistance. 


Minnesota—-The Library Services Act stimulated 
the enactment of the first state grant program for 
public libraries. The state agency has been 
strengthened by the addition of a field worker, 
clerical staff, and two demonstration bookmo- 
biles Film service, and publication and in- 
service training programs have been expanded. 
Five new regional libraries serving five counties 
and two new county libraries have been estab- 
lished. Library service is available for first time 
to 68 thousand rural residents and improved 
service to 269 thousand. 


Mississippi—T wo new regional libraries were 
established; one county library extended service 
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to an adjoining county by contract; one estab- 
lished regional library added another county, 
another increased its tax millage, and a third 
doubled its book budget. One new county system 
was established. The state agency has been 
strengthened by addition of six professional staff 
members {including four field librarians), and 
by increased book and essential equipment pur- 
chases, A state-wide conference on book selection 
resulted in improved book resources in local 
libraries. Forty-two counties strengthened serv- 
ices, through larger book collections, improve- 
ment of physical facilities, and addition of book- 
mobiles and branches. 


Missouri—Three regional libraries of three coun- 
ties each have been established. Four inde- 
pendent town libraries have merged with their 
respective county libraries, resulting in strength- 
ened services for all. Two years of a three-year 
series of in-service training institutes have been 
completed. The addition of two field librarians 
and one other professional librarian has resulted 
in closer relationship between the state and local 
libraries. New teletype service from the State 
Library has increased interlibrary loan transac- 
tions by four thousand in one year. The state 
agency produced a kinescope for TV and local 
library usage and a sound and color filmstrip 
entitled “Building Your Regional Library.” Ten 
scholarships of $2000 each have been awarded. 
Two recipients have completed their courses and 
are at work in rural Missouri libraries. 


Montana—Two federations of libraries were or- 
ganized—the Northwest Federation serving two 
counties with four libraries, and the Five Val- 
leys Federation serving seven counties with seven 
libraries and 13 branches. Bookmobile service and 
centralized ordering, cataloging, and processing 
are provided. A state-wide film circuit has been 
established with the Great Falls Public Library 
as the center. The State Library Extension Com- 
mission has been strengthened with the addition 
of two professional librarians and clerical stafi. 
The agency has moved to larger quarters. 


Nebraska—The South Centra] Regional Library 
was established to serve Harlan, Phelps, Frank- 
lin, and part of Kearney counties. Bookmobile 
service has been extended and film services 
started. Bookmobile service has also been estab- 
lished by the Rock County Library, and the 
service is extended to Loup and Keya Paha 
counties. The Public Library Commission has 
employed a consultant to supervise projects un- 
der the program. The first state-wide meeting of 
trustees was held as a governor’s conference. 
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Nevada—A survey of public service in the state. 


was made by a special consultant; the report 
recommended centralized cataloging, the use of 
bookmobiles, and the formation of three re- 
gional centers to be supported through coopera- 
tive financing. Two bookmobiles were demon- 
strated state-wide as part of a library promotion 
project, directed by a special consultant. Central- 
ized cataloging has been started at the State Li- 
brary for six county libraries. Grants have been 
made to eight county libraries for improving 
services such as lengthening hours of service and 
adding to the book collection. The State Library 
has opened a branch office in Las Vegas. 


New Hampshire—A new branch of the State 
Library has been established and other branches 
strengthened. Four new bookmobiles have been 
assigned to state branches, two field consultants 
added to the state staff, and eighty workshops 
held. At the State Library, a 15 per cent increase 
in book stock increased interlibrary loans 47 per 
cent. A unique state-wide public relations pro- 
gram by a professional firm has increased li- 
brary awareness and local library support sub- 
stantially. 


New Jersey—A state agency tri-county library 
service center has been set up in southern New 
Jersey with a staff of six and a bookmobile to 
serve Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salem coun- 
ties. Book loans exceeded 113 thousand in less 
than one and a half years. Staff was added at 
the state agency for more extensive field work; 
new automotive and office equipment was pur- 
chased to handle demands from the field; lists 
of new books purchased by the state agency were 
distributed to all libraries: and regional insti- 
tutes, clinics, and workshops, and a state-wide 
two-day trustee workshop were held. 


‘New Mexico—Four regional branches of the 


State Library have been established, serving 21 
of the state’s 32 counties. Each region has a 
bookmobile, station wagon, and professional and 
clerical staff. Centralized cataloging for the re- 
gions has been started. Personnel have been 


_ added at the State Library Commission to handle 


special requests and reference questions. A 
workshop for trustees has been held. 


New York—Seven field advisory positions were 
added, including specialists in young adult, ref- 
erence, and children’s services. A demonstration 
bookmobile was used in development of library 
systems. Other significant developments: a com- 
munication network by telephone and teletype- 
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viter among local and regional libraries and 
State Library; a substantial scholarship pro- 
gram; 5] regional workshops particularly in 
reference and children’s library work; six film 
circuits, and a central collection of recordings 
developed. 


North Carolina—A regional library, Northwest- 
ern, was formed by Allegheny, Stokes, and Surry 
counties; and a county library, Brunswick, was 
established. Rural library service improved in 
82 of the state’s 100 counties under plans sub- 
mitted by 64 counties and 8 regional library sys- 
tems. Fifty of the plans called for additional book 
and staff resources, and 32 called for extended 
bookmobile service. One field librarian and three 
other professional librarians, including a spe- 
cialist in adult services, have been added to the 
state staff. Reference and interlibrary loan serv- 
ices of the State Library were strengthened and 
teletype connection set up with the Interlibrary 
Center at the university. 


North Dakota—Three regional libraries have 
been organized, and four bookmobiles serve six 
counties. Another bookmobile, purchased with 
Federated Women’s Club funds, is used on ex- 
hibit. A 1957 Jaw enabled establishment of 
county libraries if 51 per cent of the voters sign 
petitions. A county tax levy is made when the 
library is voted and state funds are granted until 
local tax collections are made. 


Ohio-——Annual book purchases for state agency 
were tripled. The State Library provides book- 
mobile service to two bi-county systems. Demon- 
strations of improved service to Wood and 
Hardin counties were successfully completed. 


Bookmobile grants were made to five counties; 


centralized processing center for twelve libraries 
in eastern Ohio was established; and a series of 


workshops on book selection and reference work 


were held. 


Oklahoma—One of the first two regional library 
demonstrations was successfully completed with 
establishment of the Cleveland-Garvin-McClain 
Multi-County Library. Although the Osage- 
Pawnee multi-county demonstration failed to se- 
cure continuing local appropriations, the exist- 


-ing local libraries were strengthened and re- ` 


ceived larger local appropriations. The state’s 
Library Extension Division program has been 
greatly strengthened through addition of two 
field librarians and four other professional li- 
brarians, including an adult services: specialist. 


A Additional books and equipment, and an exhibit 


bookmobile have also contributed to the library 
development program. 


Oregon—tThe first state grant program for pub- 
lic libraries was established in 1957 to match 
federal funds, and grants have been made to 
nine counties. Three multi-county demonstra- 
tions have been started, five bookmobiles pur- 
chased, and three field consultants employed. 
Centralized cataloging has been started in 
Clackamas county and in the North Coastal re- 
gion. Trustees and Jaycees have helped to carry 
on an active library promotion program. 


Pennsylvania—State agency increased its pro- 
fessional staff, improved its book collection, and 
reorganized its administrative structure. An ex- 
tensive workshop and field visit program was 
carried out and a state-wide conference for li- 
brary trustees held.’ A survey of present and 
potential library service was made, which led to 
the creation of a Governor’s Commission on 
Public Library Development, to implement the 
recommendations of the survey. 


Puerto Rico—The Commonwealth’s established 
program for extension of service through com- 
munity libraries, bookmobile service, libraries in 
rural housing projects, and traveling libraries 
for rural “barrios” has been greatly strength- 
ened with added materials and clerical staff to 
help in processing these materials. With the 
arrival of the eighth bookmobile in the Com- 
monwealth, 65 new community stops have been 
added. Seventy-seven traveling library collec- 
tions and nine housing project libraries have 
also been added to the service. Information about 
the public library program has been widely dis- 
tributed through TV and radio programs, news- 
papers, educational publications, and library ex- 
hibits. 


Rhode Island—A special unit of the Secretary 
of State’s office, Public Library Services in Rural 
Areas, was organized to administer the LSA pro- 
gram. A director, assistant director, clerical staff, 
and a bookmobile were added and new quarters 
were obtained. A book grant to rural libraries 
program, stressing reference materials was initi- 
ated. Books are ordered and processed by the 
state agency. A series of workshops have been 
held at headquarters. State consultant and book- 
mobile service has steadily increased. 


South Carolina—A new regional library has 


been legally established by Aiken, Barnwell, and 
Edgefield counties. The independent libraries of 
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Anderson county merged to establish a county 
system, As special projects, ten county library 
systems received grants. of $2500 each for im- 
proved reference materials and services, and six 
library systems participated in the personnel 
project grants for the employment of intern- 
_ trainees under a work-study program. Improved 
reference materials at the State Library resulted 
in a 1000 per cent increase in interlibrary loan 
requests filled. Expansion and strengthening of 
the state agency services have been aided by the 
addition of a field librarian and two other pro- 
fessional librarians, including a reference serv- 
ices specialist. 


South Dakota—Two regional libraries have been 
organized and preliminary work has been started 
for the third. In the Northwest Regional Library, 
Butte and Harding counties have voted support, 
and in the northeastern part of tne state, Brown 
county has also voted county library support. 
Centralized cataloging and processing is pro- 
vided by the State Library for the regional li- 
braries, and three bookmobiles have been placed 
in service. The state agency moved to larger 
quarters. 


Tennessee——A new Regional Library Service 
Center was established. A two-year demonstra- 
tion of service to seven counties successfully 
ended when each county formally affiliated with 
the regional center conducting the demonstra- 
tion. Improvement of rural library service was 
undertaken by three metropolitan library sys- 
tems through contract with the State Library. 
Ten professional librarians have been added in 
the state-wide program. An added state field 
worker has enabled the State Library to or- 
ganize its first state-wide trustee institute and 
the first state-wide meeting of all regional service 
center personnel. The State Library’s appropria- 
tion for public library service was increased by 
$50,000 a year. The legislature passed an act 
providing for a study by the State Legislative 
Council of the state’s public library program. 


Texas—-A special staff of ten (including a di- 
rector, two regional supervisors, and project and 
bookmobile librarians) was added for rural li- 
brary service, to work in close cooperation with 
the extension division. The program of one-year 
multi-county bookmobile demonstzations is mov- 
ing ahead and bringing the first public library 
service to many areas, as well zs encouraging 
greater cooperation among existing public li- 
braries. The first regional library demonstration 
is now under way in the Coastal Bend area 
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centering around Corpus Christi. Nine work; +. 


shops on better library practices have been held 
in regional locations and the first state-wide Trus- 
tees Institute was held in 1959. 


Utah—The legislature established its State Li- 
brary in 1957 and organization of the agency was 
the primary activity in the first year. Four book- 
mobiles have been purchased. Demonstrations 
are being provided to nine counties in two re- 
gions with the use of two bookmobiles. The 
State Library appropriation for 1960-61 was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $125,000, and the sup- 
port for local libraries has also shown a marked 
increase. 


Vermont—Five new bookmobiles, nine added 
staff members, and more books and library equip- 
ment have materially strengthened the state’s 
program and its regional centers. More field 
visits and workshop programs have been accom- 
plished and cooperative programs between li- 
braries have increased. Vermont is cooperating 
with New Hampshire on a joint publication, 
North Country Libraries. 


Virginia—The regional demonstration program 
in the state has been strengthened with books, 
equipment, and personnel. The Eastern Shore 
Regional Demonstration has been successfully 
completed and a demonstration is now under 
way in Wise county (a city-county region). 
Already-established county and regional libraries 
have received funds to strengthen their programs 
through books, personnel, and equipment, includ- 
ing new bookmobiles and extended bookmobile 
schedules. The State Library Extension Divi- 
sion has been strengthened by the addition of 
staff, and materials and equipment to improve 
their consultant work with the local libraries. 
Under the scholarship program, six scholarships 
have been awarded. 


Virgin Islands—The islands’ centralized library 
service has been strengthened through a great 
increase in materials and by staff to process 
them. Many new library service outlets have 
been opened. St. John’s Island has its first per- 
manent library branch, and traveling library 
service to other points of the Island. St.Croix 
Island has the first bookmobile in the islands as 
well as materials and equipment to improve the 
libraries in towns of Christiansted and Frederick- 
sted. The central library of St. Thomas is now 
open more hours, and has improved its book 
collection. The legislature has appropriated 
$12,500 in added funds for rural library exten- 
sion in the past two years. 
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brary was established to serve Chelan, Douglas, 
Ferry, Grant, and Okanagan counties, which 
cover an area of 15 thousand square miles. A 
bookmobile operates from the headquarters at 
Wenatchee, and another from each of the sub- 
centers at Omak and Moses Lake. Staff special- 
ists have been employed for the major services 
and 56 thousand books have been added to the 
region. Recordings and films are also available. 
Book catalogs for all libraries in the region have 
been provided. A color film, Yours for the Ask- 
ing, on regional library service was prepared by 
the State Library. 


West Virginia—The state commission initiated 
centralized book ordering and processing for its 
regional program, and expanded its staff and 
public relations activities. New quarters for 
agency were acquired; three bookmobiles were 
purchased; and a film on library use and de- 
velopment was produced. One demonstration, in 


Harrison-Upshur counties, was successful; and 
another was started in Marshall county. Refer- 
ence collections of sixteen libraries were 
strengthened, and training in use of reference 
materials was given. 


Wisconsin—Eight staff members were added to 
increase services; and book collection was in- 
creased to improve reference and loan work, in 
response to local library requests. A more inten- 
sive workshop program was undertaken, and a 
state-wide trustee conference was called by the 
governor. Demonstration bookmobiles have been 
used in several counties and regions. The Milwau- 
kee Public Library received a grant for exten- 
sion of its services to rural areas around Mil- 
waukee via bookmobile. A library processing 
center was set up for eighteen libraries in a five- 
county area. Scholarship funds for library train- 
ing have been made available and a grant was 
made to the University of Wisconsin for a state- 
wide library study. eee 





BUDGET MAKING BEGINS AT MIDWINTER 


This outline of the ALA budget-making proc- 
ess was written for officers and commitiee 
members of the Public Library Association, 
but it applies to all the divisions and ALA 
committees. It will be of value not only to 
those responsible for making budgets but also 
to the many other members of the Association 
who are interested in knowing how budgets 
are worked out in relation to desirable pro- 
grams. 

This may seem very early to remind all 
members of the Board of Directors and com- 
mittee members to begin thinking of plans for 
the next fiscal year and what funds will be 
needed to carry out the plans. However, the 
series of deadlines involved in the budgeting 
process make it most important that during 
the meetings of various groups at Midwinter, 
some thought be given to the future. 

A rough outline of the ALA budget-making 
schedule will help to emphasize this need. In 
order that funds may be available when the 
fiscal year 1960-61 begins next September 1, 


‘the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 


mittee meets in advance of the Montreal Con- 
ference to consider all budget requests and 
makes its recommendations to the Executive 
Board, which passes on the recommendations 


$ during the conference. 


This means that division boards must have 
budget requests prepared and submitted to 
ALA headquarters about May 1. Boards are 
also asked to show which items in their re- 
quests have top priority, and in order to make 
these decisions wisely, they need to know what 
all the requests are sometime before that date. 

All committees are allowed a small sum an- 
nually to cover postage and similar minor ex- 
penses of committee work; but if anything 
more ambitious is under consideration, funds 
will be needed in addition to this amount. 
PEBCO is always faced with more requests 
than it can grant. Programs which are well 
worked out and carefully budgeted have a 
much better chance of favorable considera- 
tion than those which are very general or 
which request money without giving clear de- 
tails of how it is to be spent. 

In cases where the committee chairmen will 
continue through 1960-61, discussion at Mid- 
winter is somewhat less urgent. In cases where 
some other member of the committee is likely 
to be chairman next year, all the committee 
should have a chance to express opinions 
about the future development of the work of 
the committee. A little time taken at meetings 
this Midwinter will mean the committee can 
continue its work without a break in 1960-61. 
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Durme the third week of January the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company, with the 
cooperation of the American Library Associ- 
ation, will begin telecasting a series called 
Reading Out Loud. The thirty-minute pro- 
grams present distinguished Americans from 
a variety of fields reading to their children, 
grandchildren, or to other groups of children. 


Above: Jose Ferrer reads to his wife and children 
from Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. Opposite: 
top, Jackie Robinson reads Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and passages from Stephen Crane’s The 
Red Badge of Courage, to his wife and children; 
center left, her son John’s two daughters hear 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt read their grandfathers 
favorite, “The Butterfly That Stamped” from 
Kipling’s Just So Stories; center right, Archi- 
bald MacLeish reads poems by Walter de la 
Mare to four grandchildren at his New England 
country home; lower left, Eva Le Gallienne 
reads “The Ugly Duckling” to a group of neigh- 
borhood house children, from her own transla- 
tion of Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales; 
lower right, Pearl Buck’s reading of Chinese 
fables from Folk Tales of China, by Lim Sian-tek 
is attended closely by children of friends. 


Among the people appearing on the pro- 
gram are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reading to 
her grandchildren from “Just So Stories”; 
Archibald MacLeish reading to his grandchil- 
dren from de la Mare’s poems; José Ferrer 
reading from “Huckleberry Finn”; Jackie 
Robinson reading to his children from “The 
Red Badge of Courage”; Senator John 
Kennedy reading from Nevins’ “Emergence 
of Lincoln”; and Eva Le Galliene reading to 
a group of settlement house children from her 
own translation of Andersen’s fairy tales. The 
‘Westinghouse Broadcasting Company was re- 
sponsible for securing the guests, and an 
ALA committee recommended the stories and 
books, though the final choice was left to 


the guests. The ALA committee screened and 
approved all of the programs. 

The series was directed and produced by 
Lewis Freedman. Mr. Freedman asked ALA 
to advise on the choice of reading matter, 
and a committee of the Children’s Services 
Division under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Augusta Baker, storytelling and group work 
specialist, New York Public Library, was ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Other members of 
the committee are Helen Sattley, director, 
School Library Service, New York City Board 
of Education; Mrs. Ruth Weeden Stewart, 
coordinator, Children’s Services, Brooklyn 
Public Library; and Mrs. Ethna Sheehan, 
coordinator, Children’s Services, Queens 
Borough Public Library. The committee has 
prepared a list of books for reading aloud, 
which may be duplicated for use in local 
libraries. Single copies of the list may be ob- 
tained from ALA headquarters. Kinescopes 
of the separate programs in the series will be 
available later for purchase or rental. 

Reading Out Loud will be telecast on the 
WBC stations: WJZ-TV, Baltimore; WBZ-TV, 
Boston; KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KPIX, San 
Francisco; and KYW-TYV, Cleveland, and the 
educational stations. It will be syndicated na- 
tionally without program charge to television 
stations, providing the broadcast carrying it 
is noncommercial, _ 

Studies have shown that Americans do not 
read as much as people of other Western 
countries, and many people think that the 
habit of reading aloud in families has de- 
clined. In the absence of statistics on reading 
aloud, in either the past or the present, it is 
better not to venture an opinion, but this very 
good series should encourage more of it, as 
good television programs have encouraged 
reading in many fields. Libraries will want 
to call this television series to the attention 
of their patrons. ooo 
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THE EDITORS ANNOUNCE 
MARCH PUBLICATION 
FOR THE THIRTY-FIRST EDITION 


OF 


WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICA m 


TO WHICH LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


Newly revised, with more than 51,000 biographical list- 
ings, of which more than 5,500 have not previously been 
carried. Bound in new manner to minimize slumping of 
pages away from case, common to all large books. 


$26.00 


Generous Discounts to Institutional Users 


MARQUIS—WHO'S WHO, INC. 


(Not for Profit) # 


210 EAST OHIO STREET è CHICAGO If, U.S.A. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO NEW 
WHO'S WHO ELIGIBLE 
FOR BOOK GIFTS 


With your order lor separately, 
if you have already ordered), send 
a note asking for details of the new 
Marquis program of assistance to 
libraries and library philanthropy. 

Under this program, it is pro- 
posed to establish at least 10,000 
branches of the Marquis~-Who’s 
Who Biographical Library (pictured 
at right) in institutions throughout 
the world, through donations by 
selected individuals, foundations, 
and corporations. 


Tell Them You Saw 
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Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin January 1960 É 


” -National Library Week 


in its third year 


The first two years of National Library Week were successful beyond 
belief in calling public attention to the pleasures and benefits of reading. 
This year the sights are being narrowed. NLW activities and programs 
will be concentrated on specific library objectives——local, state, and 
national, Whether by design or accident, this happened in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, last year--Miss Thurow’s article tells how. Miss Bevis, who 
was executive director of NLW in the State of Washington last year, 
relates NLW objectives to state library objectives. The report of the 
National Library Week workshop shows that this year’s NLW state 
executive directors are working within this framework. Virginia Mathews’ 
editorial on page 7 puts library objectives in a broader framework: 
“Libraries are only as important as the purposes they serve.” 


NLW AND LOCAL LIBRARY 
GOALS—1959 IN LA CROSSE 


by Gertrude R. Thurow 


W HAT ts THERE about National Library Week 
that sets it apart from the host of national 
weeks, such as pickle week, pencil week, do- 
mestic rabbit week, smile week, or any of the 
other eighty-five National Weeks sponsored by 
the Trade Promotion Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Adver- 
tising Council? One salutary feature is that 
we create an awareness in our public for 
books and the manifold resources and services 
of the library, but equally important are the 
unique opportunities this special occasion pro- 
vides for the library to recognize, pay tribute 
to, and encourage the activities and accom- 
plishment of individuals who have furthered 
the cause of education and merit special com- 
munity awareness. 


è Miss Thurow is librarian of the La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Public Library. 


A COMMUNITY SEAWAY PROGRAM 


How to proceed in planning such a pro- 
gram? Coupled with community sensitivity 
and an awareness of its resources and talents 
are the needs expressed, the needs implied, 
the needs unmet, in addition to experiences 
shared. In La Crosse, sharing became the key- 
note. A member of one of our adult discussion 
groups insisted at the program planning meet- 
ing that one program be included on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and its implications for La 
Crosse. The expressed need was accepted, but 
this program was deferred until spring be- 
cause much new Seaway material was just 
then becoming available. 

And then we conceived the idea. It is this 
library’s policy to plan large public infor- 
mation programs on new subjects or those on 
which the community desires more infor- 
mation, whether it be a city-manager work- 
shop type of program or one on understanding 
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the satellites. Here was the need for Seaway 
information so we asked the adult discussion 
group if it would share this meeting with the 
community. They liked the idea. We wrote, 
among others, to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation at Messena, New 
York, for literature, and contracted with them 
for the film The Fourth Seawa7; but better 
still, we had a natural for a speaker on the 
subject. Senator Alexander Wiley was actually 
“The Father of the Seaway”; furthermore 
here was a senator who had always espoused 
the cause of education and libraries loyally 
and vociferously. He was the man in whose 
honor the channel had been named the Wiley- 
Dondero Channel, but Wisconsin had not 
generally acknowledged his great efforts in be- 
half of this project. All it required was a 
letter. Senator Wiley agreed to speak if the 
meeting could be held before the Easter recess. 
Thus we decided on a prelude for National 
Library Week-—the week before. 

A local radio station brought its mobile 
unit up to the station to welcome Senator and 
Mrs. Wiley, enabling the senator, the Hi- 
brarian, and the announcer to hold an on-the- 
spot interview. S. Janice Kee, executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 





Determining Local Goals 


National Library Week has developed in the 
framework of the conviction that reading is 
an important source of personal fulfillment; 
that only by making possible the intellectual 
development of every individual to the limits 
of his capacity will the national interest best 
be served; and that libraries of all kinds, as 
the means of making information accessible to 
all the people, should be fully used and prop- 
erly supported. 

To emphasize these convictions and gain 
their wide public acceptance has been the 
broad aim of the Library Week program. It 
ts within the local community that the general 
awareness created by nationwide publicity 
must be interpreted in terms of local needs 
and opportunity, and translated into concrete 
action—From the 1960 National Library 
‘Week Organization Handbook, 
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A discussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
Senator Alexander Wilev initiated the 1959 Na- 
tional Library Week program series in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. From left: Arthur Moody, chairman 
of Library Week in La Crosse last year; Senator 
Wiley: S. Janice Kee, executive director of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission; and Ger- 
trude R. Thurow, La Crosse city library director. 


mission, made the opening address at the meet- 
ing. The climax came efter the meeting when 
the senator’s press releases, “Wiley Proposes 
Expansion of United States Libraries,” went 
over the nation’s wire service. When all the 
Seaway excitement broxe loose in June, with 
the Wileys accompanying the presidential party 
on the Columbine to the Seaway dedication, 
we in La Crosse felt that we had had a sneak 
preview during National Library Week. 


MODERN ART 


Another library-sponsored group, the Li- 
brary’s Modern Art Study and Discussion 
Group, was responsible for the next public 
adult program of the week. The group was 
challenged to assist us with a public program, 
accepted, and appointed three committees— 
one for program, one for the exhibit, and one 
for the reception. Walter Quirt, artist in resi- 
dence at the University of Minnesota, was 
secured as guest speaker and presented “Art 
and the Community,” an illustrated lecture 
combined with chalk-board demonstration. 
This was followed by an art exhibit and a 
coffee hour at the library. To everyone’s 
amazement over a hundred paintings by local 
artists were exhibited. Artist met artist; the 
public met the artists; and the artists took Mr. 
Quirt to their paintings to ask for constructive 
criticism. The general spirit of that evening 
and the camaraderie can be indicated but can- 
not be shared in an article. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


The National Library Week Sunday after- 
noon kick-off event was an autographing party 
for children. Here was our opportunity to pay 
recognition to our area author, Emil Liers, 
author of An Otter’s Story, and of A Beaver’s 
Story illustrated by our own local art teacher, 
Ray Sherin. This was no run-of-the-mill auto- 
graphing party. Here were the Liers book char- 
acters—living and lively trained otters—per- 
forming their stunts. Illustrator Sherin had the 
original sketches and drawings, including the 


book jacket, on exhibit. When it became obvi- 


ous that someone or something “had to give” 
because of overflow crowd, some adults oblig- 
ingly left to make way for children and their 
parents. 

And then there was Youth. Youth in our 
community had been working hard for several 
years earning money by car-wash and shoe- 
shine projects, and with  student-faculty 
games, to raise money for the American Field 
Service Exchange program. We found five of 
these teen-agers who had worth-while experi- 
ences in this program, but most of our com- 
munity had not realized nor profited by them. 
Would they do an evening program for Na- 
tional Library Week? In their typically en- 
thusiastic fashion “they’d be delighted to,” 
and they did delight. The exchange student 
from Germany was there; one of our girls 
had spent the summer in Finland, one in 
Switzerland, and one had been a member of 
the Teen Overseas Project to Europe; a boy 
had been in Germany. Here were first hand 
good-will builders. Here was international un- 
derstanding at its best. At the conclusion of 
the program the adults were envying them not 


In a special National Library Week program last 
year, the La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library 
presented to young readers, mammalogist Emil 
Liers, who wrote A Beaver’s Story, and Ray 
Sherin, the book’s illustrator, art instructor at 
La Crosse’s Lincoln Junior High School. 


only their fine experiences but their poise and 
dispatch in sharing them with us. 

The La Crosse County Youth group’s Water 
Sports and Water Safety Program was held on 
the Saturday of National Library Week. The 
fact that the librarian is a member of the 
Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
made the library’s role in this program plan- 
ning an especially active one. Shortly before 
this meeting community agency heads from 
the fire department, police safety department, 
and Red Cross had served as preview consult- 
ants to the library for a film on rescue breath- 
ing. These men later consented to help with 
the youth safety program. The resuscitator 
squad of the fire department staged a demon- 
stration; the police traffic and safety repre- 
sentative talked on Rules of the Water Lanes 
and introduced thé film, Rescue Breathing. 
Actual swimming pool demonstrations by 
youth, and rescue methods and life saving 
techniques were a novel attraction. Supple- 
menting the program were a book exhibit, 
lists of safety and life saving methods books 
and materials available at the library, and a 
pamphlet distribution. 

Three of the youth group assisted the li- 
brarian on the weekly Your Library Speaks 
radio program, which was devoted to Youth 
on this Saturday. A half-hour telecast with 
patrons and the librarian discussing adult 
books was the adult contribution. A mobile 
unit broadcast from the librarian’s office 
about National Library Week events com- 
pleted the broadcast series. 


HOBBY SHOWS AT BRANCH LIBRARIES 


At the branch libraries the Hobby Shows 
draw an enthusiastic audience. This has be- 
come an annual spring feature looked forward > 
to by the public and the hobbyist. With sixty 
different exhibitors manning their tables to 
explain their hobbies, share their enthusiasm, 
and show others which of the library’s books 
and magazines had been most helpful in pur- 
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suing the hobby, this has become an exhila- 
rating event. Demonstrations of weaving, 
fly-tying, gem-cutting, and woodcarving at- 
tracted great interest. Sharing their skills, en- 
thusiasm, and results with fellow citizens is 
always the highlight, as was demonstrated 
when one woodcarver said to me: “I was 
afraid you weren’t going to get here this time. 
I wanted you to see how much I’ve improved 
since last year. This book was a dandy guide. 
See, I’ve made this exactly like the model in 
the book.” With this tangible proof of the 
efficacy of the printed word, they “sell” our 
books along with their enthusiasm for their 
hobbies. At one branch library the historical 
society put on an antique show. Since it has 
no museum, the society looks forward to this 
annual public exhibit. Here, too, the Youth 
Science Exhibit projects were on display. Is it 
worth while? Will we continue? We almost 
have to until some other local group takes 
over, because each year the branch librarians 
report that people come up to them to report 
what they plan to exhibit the next year. 

The terminal Sunday had to be included in 
National Library Week for the observance of 
the seventieth birthday anniversary of the 
Main Library and the ninetieth of its forbear, 
the Young Men’s Library Association. To our 
great pleasure the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club accepted our invitation to serve 
as hostesses for the Anniversary Open House 
Tea, reciprocating in a measure for a legisla- 
tive workshop the library had helped them 
sponsor during their district convention. 
Their surprise for us was a unique center- 
piece—a huge birthday cake in the form of an 
open book with the names of the five head li- 
brarians inscribed with frosting on the open 


pages! As if this were not enough, they said 
that they had never been more proud of any: 
public project they had undertaken. 


THEN THERE WAS MUSIC 


Music finally came into its own at this pro- 
gram when the local college octette performed, 
and our local pianist, Den Jonson, recently re- 
turned as a Ted Mack semi-finalist, rendered 
several piano numbers. Heartening was his 
declaration that it was finally his “privilege at 
last to do something for the library which 
has served me for so many years.” 

Reflections and evaluations after the Week 
found the librarians humbly grateful. Na- 
tional Library Week had truly been citizen’s 
week in our city. The library was the innova- 
tor, leading and sugges-ing, but the citizens 
came to the fore with the actual execution of 
the projects that went into making our con- 
tinual library objective of “Adult Learning 
Through Libraries” a vital force. Our patrons 
and friends were selling our wares all week 
in a myriad of living demonstrations. Implicit 
in all of the activities was the fact that books 
and the printed word are basic and vital, but 
they also illustrated how the educative process 
can be stimulated and vitalized with the aid of 
films, lectures, discussions, exhibits and hob- 
bies, demonstrations, snd radio and TV 
broadcasts with art and music. 

It made us realize how important it is to 
keep mending and improving this two-way 
highway on which the library goes out into 
the community to serve it, with the citizens 
and friends of all ages and talents coming in 
to us to help us with our program—citizens 
and friends doing the job effectively, enthusi- 
astically, and proudly. eee 


NLW AND STATE LIBRARY GOALS 
by Dorothy L. Bevis 


Nationa Library Week swings into its third 
year of planning and activity, promising to be 
a year of consolidation, of sound building 
upon what has already been done, of extend- 
ing strength into library programs, and of 
focusing upon specific library objectives. This 
means that more than ever the state library 





è Miss Bevis was 1959 NLW director, State of 
Washington. 
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associations have the opportunity to support 
National Library Week with the full under- 
standing that the aims of National Library 
Week are also the aims of the state associa- 
tions. 

The familiar slogan cf National Library 
Week, “For a better-read, better-informed 
America,” simply expresses the purpose of all 
libraries—to bring people and books together. 
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« The person may be a senior citizen or a young 


adult, a business man or his small child, a 
housewife or a student, but he wants some- 
thing—fact or fancy, scientific data or how- 
to-do-it, sociological commentary or escape, 
research evidence or poetry. He wants the 
book or periodical or film or record which 
will deepen his knowledge, make for him a 
perceptive experience, make of him a “better- 
read, better-informed” American. National Li- 


“Our objectives go far beyond any project 
for the making, or selling, or lending of 
books. In effect, what we offer is an ex- 
panding opportunity for the nation’s li- 
braries to unite with all other interested 
elements of the community to stress those 
enduring values of goodness, beauty, wis- 


dom and understanding which are so es- 
sential to the survival and growth of a free 
civilization. No one could ask a greater 
privilege than to share in a program like 
this.’—Pilliam I. Nichols, chairman of 
the National Library Week Steering Com- 
mittee, in a letter to the ALA committee. 


brary Week is a vehicle for help in this pur- 
pose, and its objectives can well be related to 
state and national library objectives. 

The Week itself is a symbol, a symbol that 
reveals itself in neon lights, gay signboards, 
spirited window displays, hospitable gather- 
ings and unique observances in big and little 
communities, But the steady pull is in the day- 
in, day-out awareness of what books and read- 
ing and libraries mean, and the impetus that 
comes from the cumulation of interest and 
effort of lay citizens and librarians working 
together. Very few of us who have worked on 
the committees will ever forget the year’s total 
of newspaper clippings, the astounding record 
of TV and radio programs, the almost un- 
counted spot announcements, the mentions 
and inclusions of books and libraries where- 
ever we gave eye or ear. The sheer bulk of 
programing, if nothing else, made the public 
library-conscious as it had never been before. 

Sheer bulk of programing, however, is 
not enough. National Library Week is tied to 
the values for which libraries first came into 


being and the fundamental reasons for whicl 
they exist. It must not become merely an oc 
casion to be celebrated like a birthday bu 
must be an integrated part of the entire li 
brary structure. A birthday party is good, bu 
it is better still to know every day of the yea: 
that people cannot do without you! 

In 1959 many states proved this about Na 
tional Library Week and it is hoped that iz 
1960 more will do so. Last year the Columbi 
River Regional Library, the Library Service: 
Act demonstration library in the State o: 
Washington, reported: “We can’t really sepa 
rate National Library Week from our owr 
program, for everywhere we go to talk abou 
library service we are talking about the thing: 
National Library Week stands for, and we are 
organizing our committees with this in mind.’ 
Continuance of the demonstration library witt 
local funds will be voted on in the fall ol 
1960 (see Dorothy Cutler’s article in the Sep. 
tember ALA Bulletin). 

Members of state and local committees have 
been chosen because of civic interest, activity 
prestige, and influence. Many of these person: 
have served National Library Week more thar 
once. Many have gone beyond initial intro 
duction to sustained participation and are now 
taking part on a year-round basis. Michigan’: 
billboard slogan was 


MAKE EVERY WEEK 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 





and from citizen interest has been formed < 
strong lay group, the Michigan Council foi 
Better Libraries, which will be active through 
out the year, tying in with state associatior 
aims. 

State laws for libraries, clauses in proposec 
bills that might hurt libraries, clauses tha 
might help, provisions in old laws that neec 
to be done away with, education for legis 
lators as to the situations and plans for the 
libraries within the state—these are issues tha! 
can be understood and worked on by Nationa 
Library Week committees. 

Do lay citizens who care about “a better 
read, better-informed America” know what i: 
happening to the tax base which pays for thei 
libraries? National Library Week can hel 
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them know about it through its citizen com- 
mittees as well as its pointed publicity. The 
library need not wait to call for help till the 
crisis occurs. 

The Year of the Standards is with us. We 
have the public library standards, the college 
library standards, the standards for under- 
graduate education for librarianship, and 
shortly will arrive the school library stand- 
ards. H. M. Robinson has written that “stand- 
ards do tend to bring about disturbing uni- 
formity” (see his “High Pressure Librarian- 
ship,” South African Libraries, July 1958), 
but in some of these fields we may be willing 
to put up with uniformity until public funds 
are available for at least the basic, minimum 
services. The standards are here, the minimum 
standards, and in order to be put into effect 
they must be made known. National Library 
Week is a natural vehicle for their promotion. 
The Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians has already de- 
cided that National Library Week 1960 is to 
be used to implement the new school library 
standards, The standards are to be the theme 
of programs and talks to the PTA and other 
influential groups, so that the public may be 
made sharply aware of the elements of a good 
school library program. This could be a focal 
point for the public and college libraries as 
well. 

National Library Week is a natural meet- 
ing place for ideas that will call attention to, 
spread information about, further the activi- 
ties of all kinds of libraries. It is not a “one- 
week publicity shot,” although publicity has 
proved its value in the reiteration of library 
concerns, in the bringing in of new users and 
readers, and in the inauguration of library 
programs which have helped achieve overall 
library aims. 

It is this last emphasis which now needs to 
be stressed. National Library Week is success- 
ful only to the degree that the grass roots 
make it successful. Ideas and promotion ma- 
terials flow from National Library Week head- 
quarters, immediate events for April are im- 
portant, but it is the weaving of the aroused, 
intelligent interest of lay citizens into the long 
pattern of the library and its life that is of 
vital significance. Why? Because a library is 
a good thing to have in the community? Well, 
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of course—but the real reason is that a li-` 


brary holds courage and wisdom and love and 
faith and skepticism and anger and hate and 
ordinary living and living above the heights 
and manual dexterity and spiritual flights and 
experimental data and humor and satire and 
idealism and historical fact and art and music 
—the whole desperate, exuberant life of the 
human being is there, and anyone may par- 
take of it. There is no other such open door 
in the world. eee 





A descriptive brochure listing 1960 National 
Library Week promotion aids, containing an 
order form with a complete list of prices, is now 
available. One of the new offerings is a multi- 
piece, brilliantly colored mobile, carrying out 
the “Open Wonderful New Worlds” theme. 
Write Promotion Aids Folder, National Li- 
brary Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


better year in which to demonstrate that li- 
braries and books are at the very heart of 
education and freedom-with-responsibility 
may never come again. 

Shouldn’t we be working, harder and more 
intelligently than ever before, with all the 
other groups whose basic interest is in pro- 
viding inspiration and knowledge for people 
to grow on? Shouldn’t we be working to 
arouse the people to wake up and use their 
freedom to read, their right to pursue indi- 
vidual purpose, before it is too late? Shouldn’t 
we be setting libraries squarely in a larger 
context of national purpose, educational 
trends, organization activities, media devel- 
opment, and sociological change? 

We should, and we can feel proud to know 
that we are trying, that we started several 
years ago to develop a special program that 
would help us to do all these things and more. 

All this, and more, is what National Library 
Week is about. 

We can be thankful that in a year that pre- 
sents such an extraordinary opportunity we 
are ready with a program built on a solid 
foundation of two years’ experience—a pro- 
gram that can help us bring reading and li- 
braries into the center of the national scene. 
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NLW WORKSHOP FOR STATE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 





Panelists at one of the workshop sessions in- 
cluded the three Eleanors on the ALA staff— 
seated, from left, Eleanor Ahlers, executive s2cre- 
tary of the American Association of School 
Librarians, Eleanor Ferguson, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of State Li- 
braries and the Public Library Association, and 
Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary of the Adult 
Services Division and the Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries. They were photo- 
graphed with Phyllis Maggeroli (seated, right), 
adult education consultant for the Illinois State 
Library, who moderated the panel, and Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director of 
ALA and staff liaison to the National Liorary 
Week Committee, who opened and closed the 
workshop. Richard B. Harwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, was also a member of this panel. The 
staff of the workshop also included John Robling 
and Virginia Mathews, director and assistant 
director of National Library Week; Ruth Karn- 
cke, director of the Library-Community Project; 
and Dorothy Kittel, assistant for the ALA mem- 
bership promotion program. 


THE DECISION to continue National Library 
Week through 1962 presents the state library 
associations, which assume the responsibility 
for NLW activities in their states, with the op- 
portunity to do some long-range planning for 
these activities and to tie them in more c_osely 
with plans for library development within 
each state. This opportunity was the theme of 
a National Library Week workshop held in 
Chicago November 10 and 11, 1959. The ex- 
ecutive directors of NLW from eighteen states 
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were present. National Library Week and 
ALA staff were in charge of the workshop. 

At the first session David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director of ALA, gave some of the rea- 
sons why library service needs are not being 
met more rapidly: 1) lack of considered reali- 
zation on the part of educators, legislators, 
and laymen of the integral and extensive role 
of the library in the educational facilities of 
the nation; 2) the fact that many of those in a 
position to give impetus to library service, 
while believing wholeheartedly in its impor- 
tance, assume without thinking that the facili- 
ties are wholly adequate; and 3) the fact that 
librarians have become so engrossed in the 
separate areas of rapid library development 
that they have neglected consideration of a 
national and integrated view of library service 
as a whole. 

“We are making dispersed attacks upon 
the total problems,” he said, “but we have not 
as a profession soberly anticipated the pro- 
found changes that those with social judgment 
and perspective tell us will come to this coun- 
try within the next generation—changes that 
may require sweeping alterations in the con- 
cepts and services of our social, cultural, and 
educational agencies, among which are the li- 
braries of every type and kind and size.” 

The workshop continued with a panel dis- 
cussion on how objectives for state library de- 
velopment could be related to national needs. 
The panelists based their presentation on 
statements of objectives which had previously 
been collected from the state executive direc- 
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Executive directors of state committees for Na- 
tional Library Week who attended the November 
10-11 workshop in Chicago. Seated, left to right, 
Oscar C. Everhart, Miami Beach, Fla., Public 
Library; Marjorie Flood, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; Veronica Cary, Division of State Li- 
brary Archives and History, Trenton 10, N.J.; 
Elda Colombo, Chicago Public Likrary; Douglas 
Weiser, Michigan State Library, Lansing; Sara 
Jaffarian, Public School Libraries, Greensboro, 
N.C.: Camille Radmacher, Warren County Li- 
brary, Monmouth, Ill.; Mrs. Shirley K. Stephen- 
son, Library School, Louisiana State University, 


Baton Rouge; Mrs. Irene Strieby, Eli Lilly . 


Company Library, Indianapolis. Standing, left to 
right, Mrs. Dula Reid, Faikner-Van Buren Re- 


tors. The discussion brought out the necessity 
of drafting such statements so that they will 
be understandable and meaningful to laymen. 
The need for more books, more staff, more li- 
braries must be stated in terms of the needs of 
the individuals whom the library serves; it 
should not be assumed without proof that 
more books and libraries will automatically 
insure more and better readers. By the same 
token, such statements are effective only if 
there is some means of communicating and in- 
.terpreting them to the public. 

The. second session of the workshop in- 
cluded a discussion of how National Library 
Week could help the states attain their objec- 
tives for library development, based on this 
generalized statement of state goals: 

To provide an opportunity for every indi- 
vidual in the state to develop to his maximum 
capacity by making available to him appro- 
priate library services and materials. 
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gional Library, Conway, Ark.: Josephine B. Far- 
rington, St. Louis Public Library; Louis Hinkley, 
Baltimore County Library, Towson 4, Md.: Mrs. 
Mildred M. Kearns, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky.; Clara Hart, Cuyahoga 
Public Library, Cleveland 13; Edward Howard, 
Lawrence, Kan., Public Library; Elizabeth Cole, 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, Columbia; 
Leonard Árcher, Oshkosh, Wis., Public Library; 
Philip Ogilvie, Roanoke, Va., Public Library; 
Jack P. Spear, New York State Library, Albany; 
De Lafayette Reid, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. Miss Colombe represented Gertrude E. 
Gscheidle, chairman of the Chicago NLW com- 
mittee; Mr. Reid attended as a representative of 
the Illinois state library agency. 


To accomplish this by planning and devel- 
oping: 1) communication with the general 
public and responsible leadership, 2) appro- 
priate library legislation and adequate funds, 
and 3) cooperation among all types of librar- 
ies tn order to facilitate maximum service and 
to avoid wasteful duplication of effort. 

The most interesting session was a role- 
playing demonstration of a state National Li- 
brary Week committee meeting. Discussion of 
this lively bit of play-acting brought out the 
need for having established objectives for li- 
brary development in the state to which NLW 
activities could be related and the need for 
briefing committee members on the library sit- 
uation in the state and on the aims of NLW. 

In her summary of the workshop Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director 
of ALA, drew an analogy between random 
publicity and random reading, noting the in- 
efficiency of random publicity compared with 
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- that of publicity directed toward specific 
. goals. She concluded: 

e “National Library Week provides us with 
one of the best tools we may ever have to tell 
the people of the states and the nation what a 
good library is; what it can mean to people; 
how our libraries stand now; what we need 
to do to make them better. An interested end 
informed group of prominent people or a 
state National Library Week committee can 
be a great potential strength throughout the 


entire year for the improvement of library 
services. This is one of the major purposes 
of the state committee that should never be 
lost sight of. Properly motivated they will 
work for libraries wherever their support is 
needed, to help pass the needed legislation, to 
put over a bond issue, to help achieve the new 
building, to create a climate of opinion about 
libraries that will make the attainment of 
good library service for all the people of the 
state and the nation a reality.” eee 


ALA SPONSORSHIP AND SUPPORT OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The ALA Council voted at the Washington Con- 
ference to cooperate with the National Book 
Committee in sponsoring National Library Week 
for three more years. The dates for 1960 are 
April 3-9. 

President Powell is chairman of the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week, which is 
made up of the executive directors of the state 
NLW committees (see page 000). Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, deputy executive director, is ALA staff 
liaison, and in that capacity works closely with 
the national Steering Committee as well as with 
the ALA committee. 

John S. Robling continues as director of Na- 
tional Library Week, and Virginia Mathews as 
assistant director, supported by members oi the 
staff of the National Book Committee (24 West 
40th Street, New York 18), including Helen Lee, 
appointed to take charge of publicity, and Ed- 
ward Teller in charge of production. 

Chairman of the national Steering Committee 
is William I. Nichols, editor and publishzr of 
This Week. Vice chairmen are Bernard Bernes, 
vice president, Time, Inc., and ALA President 
Benjamin Powell, librarian, Duke Universiczy Li- 
brary, Durham, N.C. 


Other librarian members of the Steering Com- 
mittee are Lillian L. Batchelor, supervisor, 
Philadelphia Secondary School Libraries; Emer- 
son Greenaway, director, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Margaret C. Scoggin, coordinator, 
Young Adult Services, New York Public Library. 

Other members of the Steering Committee are 
Charles B. Anderson, president, American Book- 
sellers Association; Douglas M. Black, president, 
Doubleday and Company; Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Louis G. Cowan, president, CBS Television 
Network; Harold K. Guinzburg, president, Vik- 
ing Press; Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., president, 
Magazine Publishers Association; Dan Lacy, 
Managing director, American Book Publishers 
Council; Freeman Lewis, executive vice presi- 
dent, Pocket Books, Inc.; Donald E. McGannon, 
president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company; 
Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper and Associates; Leo 
Rosten, Board of Editors, Look Magazine; 
Whitney North Seymour, Simpson, Thacher and 
Bartlett; Norman H. Strouse, president, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company; Theodore Waller, vice 
president, Grolier Society, Inc., and Americana 
Corp. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article 
VII, Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Sec- 
tion 6(a) and 6(b), the Council Nominating 
Committee submits the following slate of can- 
didates for election by Council to the Execu- 
tive Board for the terms noted: 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


For the term 1960-64—One person to be 
. elected from each bracket of two candidates. 


Margaret Moss, director of school librar- 
ies, Madison, Wis. 

Miriam E. Peterson, director, Division 
of Libraries, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Margaret M. Kinney, chief librarian, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Bronx, New York City. 

Thelma Reid, chief librarian, San Diego 
City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each 
nominee, will be distributed to voting mem- 
bers of Council at Midwinter when the elec- 
tion will be held. 


Harriet L, ROURKE 
MABEL K. JACKSON 
CAROLYN ÍI. WHITENACK, chairman 
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W: CANNOT say an official good-by to 
Leora Lewis without attempting to 
tell her and her many friends how much she 
has meant to us and to express our apprecia- 
tion of the significant contributions she has 


` made to our organization, to her profession, 


and to educational books for boys and girls. 

During 1933 and 1934 Frank Compton 
visited many of the library schools of the 
country seeking advice and suggestions for 


‘improving reference books for children and 


young people. He became convinced that 
the best way to achieve his odjective was 
through some plan which would make it 
possible for trained librarians and conscien- 
tious publishers to work more closely to- 
gether toward a common goal. 

No one knew just how to develop such a 
plan, so Frank decided to select a good 
librarian and leave it up to her. He chose 
Leora Lewis, who thus became the first 
trained librarian to assume a major position 
with an encyclopedia publisher. Indeed, she 
was one of the pioneer librarians in the en- 
tire field of publishing. 

Miss Lewis at the time of her appoint- 
ment was a well-trained, successful librarian. 
She had attended the South Dakota School 
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of Mines and the University of Iowa and 
had taken her work in Library Science at the 
University of Illinois. She had been librarian 
of the Public Library at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and director of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission. She had served 
as president of the League of Library Com- 
missions, a national organization of State 
Library Extension Agencies affiliated with 
the American Library Association and later 
absorbed by the A.L.A. Before she became 
a librarian Leora Lewis worked in her father’s 
law office and as “city” reporter on a small, 
town daily newspaper, where she covered 
everything from baseball to politics. 
When Miss Lewis came to Compton 
headquarters in 1935, she named the new 
department she was to build the Library 
Service Department, and she has made it 


-just that—one of service to librarians, serv- 


ice to the Compton editors and publishers, 
and service to young people everywhere. 
Shortly after Leora started, she was fortunate 
in securing the aid of Una Lowitz as assist- 
ant director. Mrs. Lowitz was a graduate of 
Huron College, had taken some library 
training at the University of Iowa, and had 
been a staff member of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission for ten years. In 
1947, the department was further strength- 
ened by the appointment of Nancy Hoyle 
as associate director. At the time of her 
appointment Nancy Hoyle was head of the 
Department of Library Science at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and formerly had 
been assistant state supervisor of school 
libraries for Virginia. 

Theactivities of the Department of Library 
Service are too numerous to mention in the 
space available, but they are all directed to- 
ward carrying out the original service objec- 
tives outlined by Miss Lewis and Mr. 
Compton in 1935. These were: 

1. To keep the officers and editors of the 
company in touch with the thinking, 
ideas, and objectives of the library pro- 
fession; 
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2. To observe and report to the Compton 
staff new developments and new reeds 
in library service for young people; 

3. To bring to our editors and officers the 
advice and judgment of librarians on 
the type of educational materials that 
children and young people need and 
like; 

4. To keep librarians throughout the 
United States and Canada in touch with 
Compton ideas and informed about 
changes and revisions of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Compton and Miss Lewis decided at 
the start that the only way to attain these 
objectives was by earning the confidence, 
respect, and friendship of librarians and that 
the best way to do this was to build and 
maintain the department on a professional 
basis. There has never been the slizhtest 
deviation from that decision. 

During the 25 years since Leora Lewis 
joined the Compton organization, she has 
widened and deepened her interest :n her 
profession, made extensive and valuable 
contributions to Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, built the finest library service and 
research department in the publishing field, 
and organized a strong Library Advisory 
Group to work with our editorial director. 
She has aided the editorial department in 
securing contributors such as Carl Carmer, 
James Daugherty, Frances Clarke Sayers, 
Evelyn Stefansson, Alice Dalgliesh, Jeanette 
Eaton, Ruth Sawyer Durand, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt and Jacqueline Overton. She has 
helped develop the very useful Compton 
bibliographies and many important articles 
in the field of literature for children. She has 
written several articles for the encyclopedia, 
including a section on Reading, ard has 
edited a number of others, among them the 
article on Libraries. 


In the fall of 1935 Miss Lewis initiated 
the column ‘Compton Comment,’ which has 
appeared regularly in library publications 
ever since. Her booklets ‘Continuous Re- 
vision at Compton’s’ and her annual ‘High 
Lights of One Year's Program of Continu- 
ous Building’ were effective and very useful. 
Perhaps Leora’s most spectacular achieve- 
ment was planning and directing the 
famous “‘second Lewis and Clarke expedi- 
tion” in which F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany sponsored Frances Clarke Sayers in a 
nation-wide lecture tour on Children’s Read- 
ing which continued for nearly two years. 
This “expedition” was described in the 
August 1954 issue of the Library Journal. 

In the ‘Compton Comment’ that appeared 
in the December issues of most library peri- 
odicals, Leora Lewis introduced with enthu- 
siasm Ray M. Fry, who on Jan. 1, 1960, 
succeeds her as director of the Library Serv- 
ice Department. Mr. Fry, former director of 
the Rosenberg. Public Library in Galveston, 
Tex., and well known as a young people’s 
librarian, has been working with Miss Lewis 
much of the time since September. This we 
feel insures a continuity in the work of the 
department which would have been difficult 
to achieve without this overlapping period. 

They have been a great 25 years, Leora! 
We hope that you’ll remember them, as we 
will, as happy, rewarding, fruitful years of 
worthwhile work and accomplishment. It 
has been a privilege to know you and to 
work with you. We wish you many happy, 
satisfying years to come. 


VOTE For the members of the 


i Compton organization 


by 
paa DARE F. E. Compton & Company 






C. E. Snell, President 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE gyilt BY Bro Dat! 


Bro-Dart library furniture is built with When it’s made by 
expert craftsmanship in our own modern BrolDat 
plant, and designed to give the ultimate : Ue 
in enduring service and beauty. You are It’s made for you 
cordially invited to visit us and see how 


I i i y 
your furhiture will be made. nvestigate our free library plan 


ning service, and let us design 
your interior to fulfill completely 
its needs. 






hte 





Send for Bro-Dart’s 
catalog of its com- 
a line of library 


urniture. 


INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Ear] Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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i “New A.L.A. Basic Book Collections 


Wondering which books to buy for your library? Whether you are just beginning a co 
X lection or enlarging one, these too_s will help you provide a well-balanced working collec 
tion which will support and enrich the curriculum and appeal to children’s readin 
interests. 


... for Elementary Grades 
... for Junior High Schools 


In brand new editions 


Each of these standard guides lists and annotates a balanced, selection of over 1000 i 
print books and magazines carefully chosen by a specially qualified editor with th 
assistance of practicing school librarians, classroom teachers, curriculum supervisors, an 
other educators represented by consultants from the American Library Associatior 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Associ: 

< tion, National Council of Teachers of English, National Science Teachers Associatior 
and the Association for Childhood Education International. 


Arranged according to the Dewey Decimal System, the guides give annotations, con 
plete buying and cataloging information, classification numbers, subject headings, an 
availability of Wilson cards for each title listed. Additional titles are suggested in th 
annotations. Increased coverage in science and the useful arts reflects today’s curriculur 
needs. The complete cataloging and buying information and the complete subject, titl 
and author indexes will simplify the work of the librarian, teacher or administrator. 


Coming this month. Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 7th ed., Miriam Sno 
Mathes, ed. Annotates and recommends 1000 books and magazines for grades K-8, grad 
levels shown for each book, and special sections for picture and easy books. 136 page: 
regular price $2.00 

Coming in February. Basic Boox Collection for Junior High Schools, 8rd ed., Margar« 


V. Spengler, ed. Annotates and recommends 1000 books and magazines for grades 6, ‘ 
and 8. 144 pages, regular price $2.00 


. The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


Issued twice-monthly, reviews current books for children, young people, and adults espi 
cially recommended for library purchase by librarians. Features the unique reviews « 
encyclopedias and other reference works, both recommended and not recommender 
23 issues. Regular price $6.00 


A.L.A.’s Special Combination Price Offer 
Either of the new Basic Book Collections . . . for Elementary Grades . . . for Junior Hig 
Schools may be purchased with any new or additional subscription to the Booklist an 
. Subscription Books Bulletin for the special combined price of only $6.75. 
i Check the saving—then place your order at once for the combination that best cove) 
your book selection needs. 


American Library Association - 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Library technology at work 


A six-month progress report and an invitation to librarians and manufacturers, 
by Frazer G. Poole, director, ALA Library Technology Project 


Tue Library Technology Project grew out of 
a proposal made in 1957 by Melville J. Rug- 
gles of the Council on Library Resources. Mr. 
Ruggles’ ‘proposal was followed by the Library 
Technology Feasibility Study conducted in 
1958: by John H. Ottemiller, associate li- 
brarian of Yale University. The feasibility 
study served primarily to determine the in- 
terest of librarians in a standards program 
and to investigate the many aspects of stand- 
ardization and technology that such an un- 
dertaking might include. Mr. Ottemiller’s re- 
port, which recommended that ALA undertake 
a standards program, was endorsed by the 
Library Administration Division of ALA, and 
in turn forwarded to the Executive Board, to- 
gether with a recommendation that the Ameri- 
can Library Association seek a grant of 
$136,395 to support the project for two years. 
The Executive Board concurred, the grant was 
approved, and the project was formally estab- 
lished on May 1, 1959. 

The first six months of LTP’s operation 
have served in part as a continuing feasibility 
study. In addition, the project staff has been 
concerned with the accumulation of technical 
data (including standards and specifications) 
covering equipment and supplies; and with 
the development of plans for future opera- 
tions. 

The Library Technology Project is a broad- 
ly conceived research-testing-standardizing 
program in the field of library supplies, equip- 
ment, and systems, intended to provide librari- 
ans with a source of technical information and 
assistance not previously available to the pro- 
fession. The development of standards for 
equipment and supplies is basic to the pro- 
gram. ; 

The feasibility study developed a number 
of specific recommendations for action that 
are the foundation of the project’s three major 
objectives: 1) to make available to librarians 
useful and scientifically determined standards 
and specifications for all types of library 
equipment and supplies; 2) to identify and 
plan areas of research that might result in the 
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development of new or improved systems, 
equipment, and supplies in the library econ- 
omy; and 3) to provide an information serv- 
ice for librarians covering materials, equip- 
ment, and systems, and to keep librarians in- 
formed on the many phases of a standardiza- 
tion program. l 

1. Collection and Dissemination of Standards 

Information 

The feasibility study showed the existence 
of a large body of standards information, in- 
cluding standards and specifications as well 
as testing data on many types of equipment 
and supplies. Much of this information, it was 
believed, would be of substantial value to li- 
brarians if it could be collected, edited, and 
published. 

As a result, the accumulation of standards 
information which migkt prove of value to the 
profession has been one of the major tasks of 
the project during its first months of exist- 
ence, and many hundreds of standards and 
specifications are now on file in the project 
office. This information covers a wide range 
of products, including adhesives, duplicating 
equipment, library furniture and shelving, 
office machines, and others. 

These standards and specifications have 
been assembled from many sources, including 
the Federal Supply Service, the military serv- 
ices, manufacturers of library supplies and 
equipment, state and municipal purchasing 
agents, and associations such as the American 
Hotel Association and the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing. 

The project’s next task is to review and 
analyze this collected standards information 
and to select those materials that will provide 
librarians with practical and useful tools with 
which to improve the quality of their pur- 
chases. Such standards and specifications will 
be published by ALA, as will pertinent testing 
data. 
~ A first review of the material already col- 
lected indicates that there are numerous items 
of library equipment and supplies for which 
good specifications do not exist. In these in- 
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Stances, the project hopes to undertake test- 
ing and research programs which will lead to 
their development. The Council on Library 
Resources has indicated that it will give con- 
sideration to requests from the Library Tech- 
nology Project for funds to undertake testing 
programs that give promise of producing valid 
results. Three such projects have already been 
submitted to the Council. 


2. Development of New or Improved Equip- 
ment and Supplies 
The identification of areas of research that 
might result in new or improved equipment, 
supplies, and systems, as well as their ulti- 





e Frazer G. Poole, 
on leave from Santa 
Barbara College of 
the University of 
California where he 
is assistant librarian, 
is director of the 
Library Technology 
Project. His previ- 
ous experience in- 
cludes work at the 
University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; a year in the quality 
control department of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; U.S. Navy experience as an aerological 
officer; and teaching at Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 

Forrest F. Carhart is senior editorial assist- 
ant of LTP. He was formerly chief of the 
Public Service Division of the U.S, Air Force 
Academy Library at Colorado Springs; has 
served as librarian of the Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center at Lackland Air Force 
Base; and has worked in the libraries oj the 
University of Denver, lowa State College, and 
West Virginia University. 

Mrs. Gladys Piez is junior editorial assist- 
ant for the project, and the secretarial staff 
consists of Miss Wendy Jo Burt and Mrs. 
Julie Jensen. 

The Library Technology Project occupies 
offices on the fourth floor of the National 
Sporting Goods Association Building, around 
the corner from the ALA headquarters build- 
ing. However, mail should be addressed to the 
main building at 50 East Huron, Chicago 11. 





mate development, is undoubtedly the most 
difficult to achieve of the project’s three basic 
objectives. Research and development on any 
scale is a slow and costly process. In this case, 
also, the Council on Library Resources has 
indicated that it will give consideration to any 
proposal that may produce useful results. One 
proposal for the development of a new and 
major item of equipment for library use was 
submitted to the Council in October, and the 
project staff is now at work on other ideas 
for new equipment that were suggested dur- 
ing the feasibility study. The project welcomes 
additional suggestions from librarians for 
items which they would like to see developed 
under this program. 

While the project, with the assistance of 
the Council on Library Resources, will itself 
undertake the development of new equipment 
and supplies, it also recognizes the fact that 
there are many instances in which the manu- 
facturers may be willing to assume this re- 
sponsibility for new developments. Mr. Rug- 
gles in his original proposal commented that 
“manufacturers have probably overlooked the 
potential demand of libraries,” and he quotes 
one expert in automation and office machines 
as saying, “If the requirements of libraries 
for new machines and equipment were made 
known, several manufacturers would become 
interested in developing items to meet these 
needs.” Thus, another function of the Library 
Technology Project is to serve as a liaison 
agent between the library profession and the 
manufacturers. 

One such development has already oc- 
curred. During the course of the feasibility 
study it was suggested that librarians and 
archivists would welcome a rustproof paper 
clip for use on permanent records and docu- 
ments. This suggestion came to the attention 
of one of the library suppliers, and as a result, 
a stainless steel paper clip is now on the 
market. LTP hopes that there will be a similar 
interest in developing new or improved library 
equipment among other manufacturers, 

Other suggestions from librarians for the 
development of new equipment which may be 
of interest to manufacturers will be submitted 
for consideration to the appropriate firms by 
LTP. Similarly, the project welcomes sugges- 
tions for improvements in existing products. 
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3. Technical Information Service 


The third of the project’s three major ob- 
jectives is to provide librarians with a tech- 
nical information service covering materials, 
machines, equipment, and svstems that may 
be useful in library operations. This is a 
service the project believes will benefit small 
and medium-sized libraries in particular. 

To provide this service, LTP has acquired 
an unusually comprehensive collection of 
equipment and supply catalogs and a library 
of technical literature. Useful contacts have 
been made with suppliers and manufacturers, 
with testing laboratories, and with research 
and development organizations. Members of 
the LTP staff have visited or have visits 
scheduled with many of the major manu- 
facturers of library equipment and supplies in 


order to acquire a better knowledge of the: 
manufacturing processes involved. Informa- 
tion on sources of supply for unusual items of 
equipment will also be furnished by the 
project. 

During the last few months the Library 
Technology Project has received numerous 
suggestions from librarians for new and im- 
proved supplies, equipment, and systems. Some 
of the ideas now being seriously considered 
will undoubtedly result in useful developments 
for libraries and the project staff is anxious 
that librarians continue to submit such ideas. 

Suggestions, or requests for information, 
should be addressed to the Library Tech- 
nology Project at ALA headquarters. The 
project’s telephone number is DElaware 
7-4740. eee 


TWO NEW GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 


The “proposal for the development of a new 
and major item of equipment for library use” 
mentioned in Mr. Poole’s article was approved 
by the Council on Library Resources after his 
article was set in type. This and a second proj- 
ect begun at the same time are described below. 


In November the Library Technology Project 
received a grant of $20,000 from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., to be used to de- 
velop a mechanical book-labeling device to 
replace the present hand methods. 

Research and development work on the 
book-labeling machine will be done through a 
contract with the Battelle Memorial Institute 
of Columbus, Ohio. Each year many millions 
of volumes are added to the collections of 
some 12,000 libraries in the United States. As 
librarians know, almost every volume cata- 
loged must be individually labeled on the 
spine with a call number. The development of 
this device would mechanize a process which 
has used slow, unsatisfactory hand methods 
for many years. A conservative estimate indi- 
cates that with such a device book labels can 
be prepared mechanically twice as rapidly as 
by hand and with increased legibility and 
complete uniformity. 

The project proposes to develop a device 
similar in size and ease of operation to a small 
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adding machine. It would imprint the call 
number on a strip of precut or perforated 
labels of appropriate size. 

The development of the device involves four 
separate areas of investigation, each of which 
must be solved if the system is to be feasible. 
1) The machine itself must be capable of pro- 
ducing the desired lettering at a capital out- 
lay per machine of less than $800. 2) The 
label material must have unusual wearing 
qualities and be capable of being imprinted 
with “ink” in legible characters of appropriate 
size. 3) An indelible ink will be required 
which will not rub off, smear, or become illeg- 
ible with handling, and which can be utilized 
on a machine using a simple ink supply mech- 
anism. 4) An adhesive, preferably pressure- 
sensitive and permanent, which will permit 
the label to be affixed to any type of book 
covering will be necessary. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute will conduct 
the project in two phases: the first to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of the system and the. 
kinematics of the device; the second to con- 
struct a complete prototype. The grant of 
$20,000 covers the first phase of the project 
only. If this phase is successful, then consid- 
eration will be given to an additional grant so 
that Battelle can go ahead with the second 
phase. 
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During the first phase, the Battelle staff will 
determine whether it is feasible to deveop 
equipment to mark directly on the book or 
whether it is more feasible to print a label to 
be applied to the book. If the label only is de- 
cided upon, the proper label material would 
be selected, an appropriate adhesive found, 
suitable ink would be identified, the inking 
process worked out and a “bread-board” 
model constructed. This will take about six 
months. 

If the first phase is successful, work will 
proceed with the second phase of the project, 
which would require about four months. This 
will result in detailed design specifications, a 
mechanized prototype, and the establishment 
of sources of materials, 

The completed prototype will be tested in a 
library and cost comparisons made between 
present methods of labeling and the machine 
method. 


SMALL TESTING PROGRAMS 


A second grant of $2600 was received from 
the Council on Library Resources at the same 
time for a number of small testing programs. 
The testing programs will be conducted by 
the Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
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One of the tests will investigate the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of laminating paper 
with polyethylene coated MYLAR, using one 
of the several recently marketed machines for 
applying the protective coating. This quick 
laminating process is unlike the more costly 
and complex one developed by William J. 
Barrow at the Virginia State Library for use 
in restoring rare manuscripts and documents. 

The Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory will 
examine the process from the standpoint of 
efficiency, permanence, and cost. Test lamina- 
tions will be made on a number of different 
library materials such as pictures, newspaper 
clippings, and catalog cards. The laminated 
materials will be tested to determine perma- 
nence of lamination under various conditions 
of temperature, humidity, and flexing; resist- 
ance of laminated documents to gas, heat, 
cold, sunlight, and ultra-violet light; resist- 
ance of laminated documents to folding; and 
feasibility of removing MYLAR film from 
paper if necessary. 

Further tests will be conducted in a library 
to determine the feasibility and costs of using 
this process to laminate book jackets as a 
substitute for the regular book jacket covers 
commonly used by libraries. oce 





New Reprints Now Available 


JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Vols. 132-156, 1940-1944 


Paper bound set ............05- $550.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ..... 22.00 


AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1960 
Vols. 157-166, 1945-1946 


Paper bound set .........-++055 $220.00 
Single volumes, paper bound .... 22.00 
PREVIOUSLY REPRINTED 
Vols. 1-25, 1905-1916 
Cloth bound set ............-.. $425.00 
Paper bound set ...........0..- 375.00 
Single volumes, paper bound .... 15.00 





@ 


fll FIFTH AVENUE 


PHYSICA 


(Hollandsche Maatschappij der 
Wetenschappen, Haarlem} 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Vols. 1-14, 1934-1949 


Including General Index to Volumes 1-10 
(Bound in 24 volumes) 


Cloth bound set .........00025- $550.00 

Paper bound set ..........0.06, 490.00 
Vols. 1-9, 1934-1942 

(Bound in 2 parts per year) 

Single volumes, paper bound ..... $40.00 
Vols. 10-14, 1943-1949 

Single volumes, paper bound ..... $25.00 
General Index to Vols. 1-10 

1934-1943, paper bound .......... $5.00 


Please address orders to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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MYLAR* 
BOOK JACKET 
COVER 





It's tougher, | 

thicker, ii 
longer lasting, i 

AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


Here’s the finest of transparent book jacket covers—-DEMCO DURAFOLD. 


D There is extra wearing quality built in at the bottom edge where 

it counts most for long life. It’s 50% thicker, too, and hugs your book 
covers, keeps them looking like new, makes book handling extra quiet. 
You'll like the Nsw Durafold! 


... and its also the “fastest of all 
book jacket covers TO APPLY!” 


pie with the exclusive Demco Anchoring tape 





that saves you time in applying the cover to 

the book jacket. Only 6 sizes. each easy, quick 
to adjust to height of jacket. *Demco DURAFOLD is 
made of the 1144 mil. Mylar, DuPont trademark for 
its Polyester film. 


Order a trial assortment today-—money back guarantee. 


DEMO ison SUPPLIES 


Box 1488 Madison, Wisconsin « Box 1772 New Haven, Connecticut 
Box 852 Fresno, Californ a 
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These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 
forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world’s greatest-democracy. 

These high interes: level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 
as well as the advanced. 

Especially directec to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractivel¥ bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


S ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell LAND OF GRAY GOLD hy August Derleth 
BAGK OF BEYOND hy George Franklin | THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 
oe THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY hy D. Markey 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 
_ THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 
CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 
COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber ONE BIT OF LAND hy Edith Blackburn 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM hy Edmund Collier PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 
DAY OF GLORY hy Philip Spencer PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele PRINTER’S DEYIL by Emma Sterne 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 
X A FLAG. FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane- SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown TIMBER! hy Aileen Fisher 
GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS hy Emma Sterne 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE hy Charlie Simon WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
ae JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier : WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 






1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Minois 
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THE RESTORA- 
TION PRINCIPLE 


by A. T. DeGroot 


An examination of the 
history of the Restora- 
tion Principle and of 
the Disciple of Christ 
thought. An inspirit- 
ing concept. 

$4.00 


replace lock bar. 


by Marian Maeve 

O’ Brien 

Designed as a comple- 
ment to The Bible 
Cookbook it makes a 
definite contribution 
to the field of herb 
cooking. Garden clubs, 
community and 
church groups can use 
it to provide projects 
for cooperative work. 
Paper bound $1.95 
Library edition $2.93 


HERE COMES 
ELIJAH 


by Frances Dunlap 
Heron 


This is a nostalgic 
story of the rural Mid- 
West in the late 19th 
and early 20th Cen- 
tury of Scott Dunlap, 
an unsung hero of 
family life. 

$3.95 


Regal series 110 illustrated. Other models: 
No. 126 — Flexible window clear front. 
Opaque flexible back. 

No. 128 — Same flexible front as No. 126, 
but rigid opaque back. 

No. 132 — Penny Pincher Series. Same 

as #126 but snapout metals 


Send for free illustrated brochure. 


BETHANY PRESS 
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CUSTOM 


BINDERS 


... and upstanding too! 
Clear as 2lass, but made of 
sturdy polished vinyl, the 
Marador Regal ts firm, 
stands by itself. It can be 
filed vertically, With long- 
lasting jock-bar construction, 
the Rega is the choice of 
discriminating librarians 
everywhere. 


VMARADOR 


CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 









WEEK OF THE GROSS 


by Will Sessions. An inspiratione], reverent and 
exciting story of the last week of Jesus’ life from 
Palm Sunday to the Day of Resurrection. 

$2.00 


THE LAYMAN EXAMINES 
HIS FAITH 


by Gustave A. Ferré 


A penetrating analysis of man as being created in freedom 
for a special relationship with God. For the layman who 
seeks full understanding of the faith he lives by. 

$1.95 

i 


THE NEW LITTLE FUZZY GREEN WORM 
by Jessie Brown Marsh 


The ingenious tale of a little green caterpillar whose debut 
into our world was an exciting, wonderful time for ex- 
ploration. Young children will enjoy the story and through 
it will grow in their appreciation of God’s plan for all 
creatures of the earth. 

$1.75 





Box 179 St. Louis 66, Mo. 













NDEA 


by Margaret Rufsvold 


AFTER approximately one year of operation 
some of the benefits to libraries under the 
National Defense Education Act are already 
in evidence, in spite of the fact that much of 
this time has had to be spent in getting under 
way at the national, state, and local levels— 
interpreting and publicizing the Act, locating 
and appointing administrators and committees 
to advise the administrators, formulating na- 
tional “guide lines” followed by state and 
local plans, preparing guides and bibliogra- 
phies, approving plans and proposals, and 
finally expending the appropriated funds. 

The observations which follow are a sam- 
pling of some of the highlights, particularly 
those in Indiana, which already promise sig- 
nificant progress. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


Direct opportunities for school libraries to 
strengthen their collections have been pro- 
vided in Titles III, V, and VIII of the Act. In 
Indiana, due largely to the energetic leader- 
ship of Mrs. Georgia Cole, state director of 
school libraries and teaching materials in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and of 
certain members of the Indiana School Li- 
brarians Association, a most successful zam- 
paign has been carried on to make school 





e Miss Rufsvoid is 
director of the Li- 
brary Science Divi- 
sion, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 
She is in charge of 
one of the research 
studies under Title 
VIT of the National 
Defense Education 


Act. 





How have libraries benefited from the National 
Defense Education Act? Here is a review of 
what has happened in Indiana and some pre- 
dictions for the future. 


in Indiana 


personnel aware of the fact that printed as 
well as audio-visual instructional materials 
may be purchased under the Act. 

Each issue of Mrs. Cole’s School Library 
Newsletter since December 1958 has included 
information about the Act as well as sugges- 
tions to school librarians and administrators; 
the ALA pamphlet, Library Opportunities in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
has been sent with a covering letter to all 
school superintendents and to all school li- 
brarians with the Newsletter;! the state su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction has in- 
cluded science book lists prepared by Mrs. 
Cole in two issues of his information bulletin, 
Indiana Educational Activities. 

In the April 1959 issue of Indiana Teacher 
Mrs. Cole described the Act’s provisions in an 
article, “Give Them Printed Materials, Too.” 
Under her direction, school librarians have 
developed the following bibliographies, ,which 
have been mimeographed and distributed 
through her office: Science Books for the Ele- 
mentary School, Books for Elementary Arith- 
metic, Science Books for the Secondary 
School, Materials for the Modern Foreign 
Languages, and Materials for the Guidance 
Library. The latter was sent to all guidance 
counselors in the state; the language list was 
distributed at meetings of foreign language 
teachers and was mailed to superintendents; 
the science and mathematics lists were mailed 
with a covering letter to superintendents, were 
publicized in the Indiana Teacher and the Li- 
brary Occurrent, and were distributed at state 


*This pamphlet has been reprinted and will con- 
tinue to be available. Send requests to the American 
Association of School Librarians at ALA headquar- 
ters—Ep. 
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meetings of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and the Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association. 

Last spring the annual conference of the In- 
diana School Librarians Asscciation devoted 
one of its sessions to the NDEA, during which 
representatives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and other persons closely 
associated with administration of the Act in 
Indiana appeared on panels and answered 
questions in the discussion periods which fol- 
lowed; the Indiana plan for Title HI was dis- 
tributed and explained. Appendixes of the 
plan list materials and equipment for which 
funds may be expended and recommend up- 
to-date book lists as further aids to selection. 

In addition to these distributions of publi- 
cations of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, approximately one thousand one 
hundred copies of the Purchase Guide for 
Programs in Science, Mathematics, and Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages have been distributed 
at meetings of school administrators through- 
out the state. 

The Indiana plan for Title [I] became effec- 
tive on January 26, 1959. Shortly thereafter 
a director was appointed, and in March three 
advisory committees—for science, mathemat- 
ics, and modern foreign languages—were an- 
nounced. Each committee has seven members, 
including at least one school administrator, 
classroom teacher, librarian, audio-visual co- 
ordinator, and university or college faculty 
member. The functions of the committees are 
to advise and assist schools in drawing up 
plans and to screen all applications to deter- 
mine whether or not they meet state standards. 

By May 1, 1959, the cut-off date, 301 pro- 
posals had been received from 181 school 
systems. Of this number, 278 applications 
were approved, involving an expenditure of 
$1,089,764.39. Half this amount was provided 
by federal funds, since this is a matching pro- 
gram. The remaining 50 per cent was pro- 
vided entirely by the local school systems; the 
state did not have iunds available for match- 
ing. More than 63 per cent, or 177 of the ap- 
proved applications, were for improvements 
in the teaching of science, witz a total of 
$824,025.36 to be expended from local and 
federal funds. There were 60 approved appli- 
cations for mathematics, involving a total of 
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$80,090.82, and 41 for modern foreign lant- 
guage programs at a total cost of $185,648.21. 

The deadline for receiving and allocating 
the federal funds for the first year of NDEA 
was June 30, 1959. The school systems are al- 
lowed a period of one year from this date in 
which to spend the federal funds. Applications 
are now being received for the second year, 


which ends June 30, 1960. 


HOW ARE FUNDS SPENT? 


How do the schools plan to use the funds 
allocated this past vear? Largely for up-to- 
date laboratory equipment, supplies, and 
minor remodeling. However, an unofħcial 
tally of the projects reveals that instructional 
materials, audio-visual equipment, or both > 
were included in 100 of the 177 approved 
science applications, in 42 of the 60 mathe- 
matics projects, and in almost all the foreign 
language requests. 

Seven of the 92 counties in Indiana are 
strengthening their centralized film collec- 
tions with requests for science films totaling 
$24,449, In one city system $6786, more than 
half its total request, is being spent on science 
books and projection equipment. Of this 
amount, $4487 will be used for books to 
strengthen the recently established central li- 
braries in elementary schools. 

A township high school where the librarian 
has the responsibility for all types of materials 
requested $1000 for books, $500 for films, 
and $150 for filmstrigs, all in the field of sci- 
ence. In another simi-ar school $935 was re- 
quested for science beoks and filmstrips. The 
total project of one elementary school of 278 
pupils was for a science library costing $834, 
and in another instance the total project for a 
township high school was $500 for science 
books. One city system requested $6568 for 
science films and filmstrips and only $95 for 
books; and a large city whose application 
amounted to $26,500 in the field of science re- 
quested $9592 of this total for films and noth- 
ing for books. The largest total request of any , 
city, $80,149, included only $1300 for films 
and filmstrips and nothing for printed ma- 
terials, 

The foreign language applications under 
Title III were largely for electronic equip- 
ment and modern language laboratories. How- 
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e ever, most of the applications included one or 


more of the following groups: films, film- 
strips, projection equipment, phonorecords, 
playback equipment, foreign language dic- 
tionaries and newspapers, and charts and 
maps. One city requested five sets of the Pack- 
age Library of Foreign Children’s Books, a 
project sponsored by the ALA. 

The state plan for Title V, Part A (Guid- 
ance), this first year provided only for the 
purchase of tests, since time did not allow for 
the development of local plans. However, guid- 
ance counselors and librarians are already 
working together on requests for guidance 
materials to be purchased under the provi- 
sion of this title in the coming year. 

It would be premature, even if it were pos- 
sible at this early date, to attempt an evalua- 
tion of the Indiana plans insofar as school li- 
braries are concerned. It is quite evident that 
many schools are going to be much better 
equipped than they were in the past with mod- 
ern tools and laboratories and that these 
schools are giving serious study and analysis 
to their curricular offerings—factors which 
have a direct bearing on the effectiveness of the 
school library. Many more cities, including 
Indianapolis, which did not submit applica- 
tions this first year, plan to do so in the com- 
ing year; thus more schools will be berefited 
by the Act. 


NEXT YEAR-—MATERIALS 


Although it is disappointing to observe the 
relatively small amounts requested thus far 
for printed and audio-visual materials, it is 
probably an accurate assumption that lack of 
time for planning was one of the greatest de- 
terrents. It should be noted that most of the 
bibliographies and specially prepared book 
lists mentioned previously were not available 
until after the deadline for filing applications. 
It can be expected that subsequent projects 
will include more requests for books, and that 
the imbalance which resulted this year from 
book requests that were heavily weigated in 
favor of science may be corrected somewhat 
in subsequent plans. At least, these early ex- 
amples of instructional materials purchased 
under the Act, though not large in number, 
will serve to illustrate what can be done by 
other schools and school systems. 


With more time for planning and a great 
awareness on the part of school librarians ar 
classroom teachers of the potentialities i 
volved, the second, third, and fourth years : 
NDEA could result in universally up-to-dat 
well-stocked libraries in the areas of scienc 
mathematics, modern foreign languages, ar 
guidance. 


COLLEGE STUDENT LOANS 


Of significance to library education is Tit 
II, Loans to Students in Institutions of High: 
Education. At Indiana University, students : 
the Master of Arts in Library Science pr 
gram are already benefiting by this Titl 
Qualified students may borrow up to $10( 
per year, a total of $5000 for the duration | 
the program. The loans bear a simple intere 
upon the unpaid balance at the rate of 3 pi 
cent per year, commencing one year from tl 
date the borrower ceases to be a full-time st 
dent. Up to 50 per cent of the loan and i 
terest thereon of any borrower who serves : 
a teacher or librarian in a public elementa: 
or secondary school will be canceled. 


RESEARCH IN THE NEWER MEDIA 


Libraries are both the consumers and di 
seminators of communication media, hen 
they are directly and indirectly affected | 
Title VII of NDEA, which deals with researc 
experimentation, and dissemination of info 
mation for more effective utilization of tel 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and relate 
media for educational purposes. The Act a 
thorizes appropriations up to a total « 
$18,000,000 for carrying out the provisions | 
this Title during the four-year period.? 

Among the many research contracts ¢ 
ready approved and under way are two co 
cerned with dissemination of informatic 
(Part B of Title VII) being carried on | 
library school faculty members. 


* New proposals for research and experimentati 
under Title VII will be considered at Spring a 
Fall meetings of the Advisory Committee for Til 
VII, according to an announcement made Novemb 
27, 1959, by Roy M. Hall, Assistant Commission 
for Research in the Office of Education. To be co 
sidered for the Spring meeting, proposals must | 
received by February 1; for the Fall, by August 
— Ep. 
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At Indiana University the writer is en- 
gaged with Dr. Carolyn Guss, associate pro- 
fessor of education, in A Study to Determine 
a Feasible Method of Establishing Biblio- 
graphic Control of Educational Audio-Visual 
Materials for the Purpose of Informing Teach- 
ers Concerning Available Materials and Their 
Educational Utility. The study is divided into 
four phases, involving 1) location, descrip- 
tion, and analysis of current indexes, catalogs, 
and services systematically making available 
information concerning instructional audio- 
visual materials; 2) discovery of the strengths 
and weaknesses of existent cataloging tools 
and services; 3) discovery of suppliers’ in- 
terests and resources for continuing or im- 
proving existent cataloging tools and services 
as well as the possibility of creating new meth- 
ods of making available information concern- 
ing instructional audio-visual materials; and 
4) development of a proposal for improving 
the diffusion of information to all who are 
using or should be using audio-visual materi- 
als in an effort to improve instruction in the 
schools. During all phases of the study, atten- 
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tion will be given tc the relationship of the . 


cataloging aspects to the availability and dis- 
tribution of the materials themselves. It is ex- 
pected that the first phase of this study will be 
completed this month. 

A companion study, also under Part B of 
Title VII, is being conducted at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Maurice Tauber and Assistant Profes- 
sor Oliver L. Lilley are engaged in a Feasibil- 
ity Study Regarding the Establishment of a 
New Educational Media Research Information 
Service, under a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education. The project consists of three parts: 
1) searching out all information concerning 
research in new educational media (audio- 
visual materials broadly defined) in relation 
to other forms of educational research; 2) 
assessment of the needs of researchers and 
practitioners in respect to research findings in 
the areas of new educational media; and 3) 
proposal of an appropriate system or systems 
for the gathering, storing, retrieving, and dis- 
seminating of the new media research infor- 
mation. eee 
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K 
IHE SPANISH 
TOWN PAPERS 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Only these crumbling, worm-eaten documents rescue men and women more or less 
like ourselves from that second and equally dreaded death-—oblivion. From papers 
impounded by the British in Jamaica during the American Revolution, Miss Robert- 
son has selected these affectionate, bitter, and terribly human fragments. $4.00 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Announcing the 1960 


ALA Awards—Citations—Scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The following awards and citations are to be presented in 1960 for 
outstanding contributions to the development of libraries and the en- 
couragement of reading. The scholarships will be awarded to individuals 
and institutions engaged in treining for librarianship. Most of the awards 
will be presented during the annual American Library Association Con- 
ference in Montreal during the week, June 19-25, 1960. Juries have 
been appointed to select the recipients of the various awards from nomi- 
nations received from members and friends of ALA. 

As the success of any award is judged largely on the keenness of the 
competition involved, every librarian is asked to make at least one 
recommendation of a deserving candidate. In this way, all can have a 
part in the awards program. Each year many worthy people go un- 
nominated because the persons who know his work best failed to’ send 
in a recommendation. The juries welcome your suggestions, and ask 
that you send multiple copies of your nominating statements as soon 
as possible in order that the work of the juries may proceed more rapidly. 

All awards are administered for ALA by the Committee on Awards 


unless otherwise stated. 


AWARDS 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 

Made to: A librarian. - 

For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


John W. Henderson, chairman 
Lippincott Award Jury 

Los Angeles County Library 
Los Angeles, California. 


Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 
tions, notable published professional writing, and 
other significant activity in the profession. Do- 
nor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 

Made to: A librarian. | 

For: Outstanding work in encouraging the 
love of books and reading. 

Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, cita- 
tion. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


Milton E. Lord, chairman 
Clarence Day Award Jury 


Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Established in 1959 to be presented for the fir 
time in 1960. Will recognize a distinctive produ 
tion such as a book, essay, or series of lectur 
or programs, which has promoted a love = 
books and reading and caused some focus of a 
tention within the three calendar years precedir 
the presentation. Donor: American Textboc 
Publishers Institute. 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Recent creative professional achievemer 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


Paul B. Kebabian, chairman 
Dewey Award Jury 

New York Public Library 
oth Avenue & 42nd Street 
New York, New York. 


Presented annually since 1952 to honor rece 
creative professional achievement of a his 
order, particularly in the fields of library ma 
agement, library training, cataloging and clas: 
fication, and the tools and techniques of libra: 
anship. Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 
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NEWBERY MEDAL 

Made to: An author. 

For: The most distinguished kook for chil- 
dren, 1959. 

Consists of: Medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 

Nominations are made in January by post 
card ballot of CSD membersaip. Final se- 
lection by the Newbery Caldecott Commit- 
tee of 23 children’s and school librarians. 


Miss Elizabeth Burr, chairman 

Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in 1959. It was proposed by Frederic 
G. Melcher, who is also the donor of the medal. 
This and the following award will be announced 
March 14, 1960, in Mr. Melcher’s office in New 
York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 

Made to: An illustrator. 

For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children, 1959. 

Consists of: Medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 

Nominations made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection 
by the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 
23 division members. 


Miss Elizabeth Burr, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938, 
recognizes annually the illustrator of the most 
distinguished American picture book of the year 
for children. Like the Newbery Medal, it was 
proposed by Frederic G. Melcher, who is also 
the donor of the medal. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 

Made to: A children’s or young people’s li- 
brarian. 

For: Stimulating the reading of children or 
young people. 

Consists of: $500, certificate. 

Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1960. 

Send nominations (with five copies of state- 
ment of achievement) to: 


Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman 
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Grolier Society Award Jury 


New Jersey State Department of Educa: ¢ 


tion 

Trenton 10, New Jersey. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have carried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stiznulation and guidance of 
reading for children end young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 

Made to: An author. 

For: A book published in 1959 on animal life. 

Consists of: $200. 

Administered by: Chilcren’s Services Division. 

Deadline for nominations: September 15, 
1960. 


Send nominations to: 


Mattie Ruth Moore, chairman 
Aurianne Award Committee 
Library Service, Fublic Schools 
Dallas, Texas. 


First made in 1958, this is an annual award 
recognizing outstanding books on animal life 
which may develop a humane attitude in chil- 
dren. Made possible by a bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleens school librarian, in 
honor of Pierre Jr. and Adele Aurianne. Winner 
to be announced at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
January 1961. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 
Made to: An American librarian. 
For: An outstanding contribution to library 
literature. 
Consisis of : $500. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 
Wyman W. Parker, chairman 
Library Literature Award Jury 
Wesleyan University Library 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA annual conferences in recognition of 
an outstanding contribution to library literature 
issued during the calencar year preceding the 
presentation. Award will be made only when a 
title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 
Press. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. l 
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“Consists of: $500. 
Nominations are made by the ALA executive 
director and other ALA officials at the 


request of a special committee of the Ex- 
hibits Round Table. 


This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 
improve some particular aspect of librarianskip 
or library service is made on the basis of need 
in the profession or in the operation of profzs- 
sional library associations. Donor: ALA Exhibits 
Round Table. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 


Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished education for librarian- 
ship. 

Consists of: $50, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


William H. Carlson, chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award Committee 
Oregon State College Library 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Presented annually since 1954 by the library 
service honor society for library school facrlty 
or anyone making an outstanding contribution 
to teaching librarians through tools, methods, or 
classroom techniques. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER AWARD 


Made to: An author or illustrator of children’s 
books. 

For: Substantial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature. 

Consists of: Medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 

Committee: 


Rosemary Livsey, chairman 
Wilder Award Committee 
Public Library 

Los Angeles, California. 


The first medal was presented in 1954 to Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Beginning in 1960 the award will 
be presented every five years. Nominations are 
made for a year preceding the presentation of 
the award. Selection is made by post card ballot 
of CSD membership in the fall of the year pre- 
ceding presentation of the award. 


CITATIONS 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 


service during part of the 1959 calendar 
year. 

For: Unusual service to their local libraries. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Public Library Association. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Nominations may be sent from any library 
board, an individual library trustee, a state 
library association, a state trustee organ- 
ization, a state library extension agency, 
or by the Trustee Section of the PLA to: 


Mrs. May V. Valencik, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
Allentown Free Library 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Recommendations must be accompanied by 
a full record of the candidate’s achieve- 
ments. 


Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for their contributions to the local li- 
brary. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding cataloger, member 
of the Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 
and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for nominations: January 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


Dale M. Bentz, chairman 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Committee 

University of Iowa Libraries 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


Presented annually since 1950 to recognize dis- 
tinguished contributions to librarianship through 
publication of significant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging associa- 
tions, or valuable contributions to practice in 
individual libraries. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 

For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 

Consists of: Citation. 
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Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


Gerald D. McDonald 

Chief, American History Division 
New York Public Library 

Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York. 


This will be the second presentation of an an- 
nual award for distinguished contribution to 
reference librarianship. Such may be made 
through an imaginative or constructive program 
in a particular library, significant writing in the 
reference field, creative or inspirational teaching 
or reference services, participation in profes- 
sional associations devoted to reference services, 
or in other noteworthy activities which stimulate 
reference librarians to more distinguished per- 
formance. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 

Made to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin 
and ALA Library Administration Division, 
Public Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 1960 (Scrap- 
books by April 15, 1960). 

Entry Blanks and instructions from: 

Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York. 


Awards, based upon scrapbooks to show a cross 
section of the year’s publicity, have been pre- 
sented annually since 1943 in a contest spon- 
sored jointly by the LAD Section on Public Re- 
lations and the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Made to: A children’s or young adults’ li- 
brarian. 

For: Advancement of library service to chil- 
dren and young people. 

Consists of: $1000. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1960. 

Application blanks and instructions fror : 
Eulalie S. Ross, chairman 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Awarded annually since 1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study or for informal study and observa- 
tion of some phase oz library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or other li- 
braries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an 
annual $1000 contribution from the company. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 


Made to: A prospective librarian interested 
in work with chilcren. 

For: Basic graduate library education. 

Consists of: $750. 

Given and administered by: Children’s Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1960. 

Application blanks and instructions from: 


Mrs. Ruth Hill Viguers, chairman 
Melcher Scholarship Committee 
110 Cliff Road 

Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


Annual award first presented in 1957; its pur- 
pose is to encourage and assist qualified young 
people to enter library service to children in 
public and school libraries. Fund established 
and raised by Children’s Services Division in 
honor of Frederic G. Melcher for his contribu- 
tion to children’s librarianship. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Made to: Two library schools. 

For: A scholarship for a school librarian in 
each school. 

Consists of: $1000 to each school. 


Committee: 


Dorothy McGinniss, chairman 

Grolier Scholarship Committee 
Assistant Supervisor of Library Services 
Baltimore County Board of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors 
of schools of library education. Established as 
annual awards in 1956, one scholarship is 
awarded to a graduate library school and the 
other to a school with a program of library edu- 
cation at the undergraduate level. Scholarships 
are awarded by the schools to students who are 
in training for school librarianship. Donor: Gro- 
lier Foundation. coe 
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"1960 Joint ALA-CLA Conference, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, June 19-25 


The Queen Elizabeth and Sheraton-Mount 
Royal hotels will be headquarters for the Mon- 
treal Joint Conference. Exhibits and registration 
will be in both hotels; staff offices will be in the 
Queen Elizabeth. General sessions, Council, and 
other large meetings will be in the Queen Eliza- 
beth or at nearby McGill University depending 
upon the suitable facilities available. 

The map on page 61 shows the location of the 
headquarters hotels and cooperating hotels. 

A list of hotels and motels selected for use of 
conference delegates, showing rates, follows. 
-Rates quoted are for the room and not per person. 
Please note that some hotels provide free parking 
for their guests; all motels, of course, provide 
this service free. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the ALA- 
CLA by the Montreal Tourist and Convention 


Bureau. When requesting hotel reservations, fol- 
low the directions given on the “Hotel-Motel 
Reservation Request Form” shown below, indi- 
cating first, second, and third choices of hotels. 
As far as possible, your preferences will be fol- 
lowed. However, because of the paucity of single 
rooms you are urgently requested to arrange to 
share a room. All reservations should be sent 
to the housing bureau and will be confirmed by 
it. Reservations will be accepted by the housing 
bureau starting January 4, but none will be ac- 
cepted after May 20, 1960. 

All requests must give definite date and approx- 
imate hour of arrival and departure. 









A Canadian Library Association directory will 
be published in the February ALA Bulletin. 





HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATIONS REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: 

The Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau 
ALA-CLA Housing Bureau 

2055 Peel Street, Suite 101 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Please make reservations at the hotel or motel as requested 


below: 


Rate preferred: 


First choice: hotel 4.00 ses inean EEOAE T Single room ....ssssossssses 

Second chöice hotel sisri csrerreseri ian miras EKOE Double room ...........-200-- 

Third choice- hotel ..ii0kineact ae. cee San Ae aoe pees Twin bedroom ............... 

Parlor, bedroom suite ......... 

Arrival 5s SSSA RSS Wo DEERE OLA PIRATE REALS | a renee ee AM sy eveeeooks PM 

Departure:. sirenenet ene PEETER pee A E EN E E ee AM .....0.... PM 
Names of all occupants: (Bracket those sharing a room) Addresses: 

Mail confirmation to: 

Name: (print or t506)\ 4ntxciiorsevie TREENAA REETA aes 

DAES or eee a ace Ge ee ee ad Gea eee 

Chyna EA E ewes te ene EE Date cii-> hee E 
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MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTELİ SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS 
Berkeley srirrsciciioirtertes $9-11 $11-14 
Capri esletateleebenecesieies $9.50 up $13.50 up 
Croydon srono tter ied ees ee $8.50-16 $2-20 
Dorchester ...........cc ee eeee $6-7 $10-12 
LaSalle serdi cet ialtl at nese eal $6.50, 7.50 $11 $12.50 

$9 

*Laurentien .......cesnecescece $8-11.50 » $11-14.50 12-15 
*Queen Elizabeth ............. $9-20 $13-20 $14-20 
Queens Hotel ..............2- $8.50 $10 $11 
Ritz-Carlton ..........seeeeeee $10-18 $18 $14-21 
Royal Embassy ............0+ $12.50-14.50 $14.50-18 
*Sheraton-Mt. Royal .......... $8.50-14.50 $12-16 $13.85-18.50 
Windsor: s.4c406ceiasduriaevess $9 up ‘ $14up $14 up 


* Free parking at these hotels. Parking charges about $2.00 a day at the other hotels. 
Note: P-1—-Parlor and one bedroom. P-2—Parlor and two bedrooms. 
t Sec map page 61. 


MOTELS AND RATES 


MOTEL SINGLES 
Le Bocage, Tachereau Blvd., St. Lambert ....... adage ba womans $11 
Colibri, 6969 Upper Lachine Road .......... 2... cece cece eee ees $10 
Jacques Cartier, 14 070 Sherbrooke St., East ........ bal Gre avec eae $10.50 
Laval, 6710 Upper Lachine Road .......... 0c. eee cece eee eee eee $10 
Lucerne, 4950 Sherbrooke St., East 2.20.0... ccc ee ee ce eee eee $11.50 
Motel Piarre, 2375 Laurential BING: Gasiacat wed buteaeeseaealeaaat $ 7.50 
Raphael, 7455 Metropolitan Blvd. ....... cc. ccc cece eee eee eens $10.50 
Town & Country, 6061 Cote de Liesse Road .......... 0... cc eee eee $13.50 
St-George, 12 940 Notre Dame St., East ........ 0.0.0.2 cee eee ee $12.50 


SUITES 


P-2 $35 up 


P-] $13.50 
P-2 $17 
P-1 $16-21 
P-2 $37 
P-1 $27-40 
P-2 $51-70 
P-1 $15 
P-2 $18 
-L $33-38 
P-2 $48-56 7 
-1 $20 up 
P-1 $24.50-38.50 
P-2 $44-56.50 
P-1 $20-25 up 
P-2 $48 up 


DOUBLES 


$14 
$14 
$15.50 
$14 
$18 
$ 9.50 
$12.50 
$20.50 
$13.50 


University Residence Accommodations. McGill the University of Montreal. At Men’s Residence 
University and the University of Montreal have the rate is $4 a day; et Collège Brébeuf the rate 
offered accommodations for more than 400 con- of $5 a day includes breakfast. These inexpen- 
ference goers. Men and women will be housed sive accommodations will probably be in great 
at Royal Victoria College of McGill University. demand. Those interested are urged to write 
The rate of $5 a day includes breakfast; Junch promptly for reservation forms to the CANADIAN 
and dinner, $1 each. Men only will be housed at LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 63 SPARKS ST., OTTAWA. 
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1. Queen Elizabeth Hotel 5. Windsor Fotel 9, Queens Hotel 
2. Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel 6. Berkeley Hotel 

3. Lavrentien Hotel 7. Royal Embassy Hotel 

å. Ritz-Carlton Hotel 8. LaSalle Hotel 
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A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new Y~-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








Census reports by electronics 


by Elizabeth B. Hage 


L.sRARIANS will be pleased to know that totals 
of the 1960 decennial census of the United 
States will be published and available as much 
as eight months earlier than for previous 
censuses. The marvels of electronics make the 
stepped-up schedule of publication possible. 
In the past it has been possible only to 
meet the December 1 deadline for notifying 
the President of the United States of the 
total number of people living in the country. 
The law requires this notification so that the 
president can inform Congress of reapportion- 
ment requirements. 
- By the end of 1960, however, it is expected 
that total figures not only for states, but also 
for counties, cities, towns, and villages will 


be available. By early 1961 many of those - 


fascinating individual pamphlets are expected 
to be in print! Other reports presenting more 
detailed information will be published during 
1961 and 1962. 

During late March 1960 the postman will 
bring every household in the country a copy 
of a form in which several questions are asked 
about each person in the household, and a 
few questions about the dwelling in which 
they live. Householders will be asked to as- 
semble the answers to speed up the question- 
ing when an enumerator calls. 


e Miss Hage is librarian of the Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
She took this Bulletin assignment partly because 
her library is near the Census Bureau’s office at 
Suitland, Maryland. She writes of her article, “If 
this seems like oversimplification of the work, 
believe me, it is,’ and refers to the National 
Geographic Magazine of November 1959 for a 
fuller treatment. 
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All information, of course, is confidential 
to the Census Burzau—only statistics will 
ever be published. 

On April 1, 1960, approximately 160,000 
census enumerators will begin the big count. 
The sheets on which census takers transcribe 
the information—one for each family—are 
about 14 X 16 inches. These sheets will be 
sent to the Census Bureau’s temporary instal- 
lation in Jeffersonville, Indiana, where the 
first cf the real timesavers will be put to 
work. In Jeffersonville the bureau has thirty 
microfilming cameras which will reduce each 
14 X 16 sheet to a 1 inch square of film. At 
the end of the census there will be 50,000 rolls 
—about 950 miles—of microfilm. 

After development, the microfilm will be 
sent to the Census Bureau’s main office at 
Suitland, Maryland. There the electronic 
wonders of FOSDIC and UNIVAC will take 
over—with a little help, of course, from spe- 
cially trained men and women. 

Like many names around Washington, 
FOSDIC comes from the first letters of the 
actual name of the machine—Film Optical 
Sensing Device for Input to Computers. Four 
of these machines will be in operation, re- 
placing about 2000 punch-card operators who 
were needed to do the 1950 census, and the 
FOSDICs will be more accurate than the 
punch-card machines. 

When microfilm is fed into FOSDIC, the 


information on each frame is translated into - 


electronic information that is stored on mag- 
netic tape. This is done by running the film 
under a cathode-ray tube, at a speed of about 
one frame per second. The ray impulses do 
the actual translating according to a computer 
program predetermined by specialists. 
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The young woman is sitting before the FOSDIC 
console. Directly in front of the console is the 
sensing unit. Behind and to the right of the oper- 
ator is the magnetic tape machine. Out of sight 
are the power unit and the programing unit. 
They all are connected by electric wires which 
are hidden from view. 


Each of these fabulous FOSDICs has five 
parts: the console, where the film is fed into 
the machine, operated by the relaxed-looking 
young woman in the accompanying picture; 
a magnetic tape machine, located directly be- 
hind the operator’s right shoulder; the big 
board full of tubes just beyond the console, 
called the scanning unit; a program control 
unit; and a power unit not shown in the pic- 
ture. 

This equipment looks expensive, but žhe 
development of FOSDIC’s prototypes, and 
the production of the machines to be usec— 
all of which was done by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Census Bureau—will 
cost only about $750,000. The machines will 
be operated by electricity, requiring about zhe 
same amount as the average family electric 
stove. 

Next, FOSDIC’s magnetic tape is fed into 
UNIVAC, the electronic computer. UNIVAC, 
sometimes referred to as “the brain,” really 
doesn’t think! It can answer only “yes” or 
“no” to any question. The human brain must 


" *ask the questions and put them on the pro- 


graming tape. UNIVAC inspects and ana- 
lyzes the impulses on the tape according to 
the program fed into the machine at the same 
time, and the totals wanted come out on an- 
other tape in the form of more impulses. Thus 
we find out if the person going throvgh 
UNIVAC in the form of dots and dashes is 


a man; is a woman; is a head of a house- 


hold; etc. 


It takes UNIVAC 17 millionths of one sec- 
ond to answer each question. This electronic 
wizard can digest in six minutes 1200 of those 
original 14 X 16 sheets the census taker 
started out with on April 1, and provide an- 
swers for the programing tape. 

What about errors? UNIVAC may make 
them now and then, but it catches up with the 
mistakes a little later, Alongside the computer 
operator’s console stands an electric type- 
writer which automatically types out code 
symbols denoting error in computation. There 
are a number of such symbols, but the simple 
one “T failed” means that at that point the 
tape failed. It does not indicate exactly what 
went wrong; but an operator, noting the sig- 
nal, can back up the machine by punching 
buttons, and usually the error is corrected on 
the second run-through. 

There will be two of these UNIVACs al 
work at the Bureau’s Suitland offices, and one 
each at Chicago and Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. They will store up literally billions ol 
facts on tapes. 

When UNIVAC has poured out its miles 
of tape, bearing answers to the questions 
asked it, the tape is fed into high-speed 
printers. Two of these machines are capable 
of turning out statistical tables for reproduc: 
tion at the rate of 400 lines a minute. 

The whole operation is invisible to the 
watcher. The keyboard is out of sight anc 


operates from impulses on the tape fed into it 
eed 


UNIVAC 1105 console, At right is auxiliary con 
sole; at left is Flexowriter, which automaticall: 
notes errors for the attention of the operator. 
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Just Published 


A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 
$2 


Rarru McGiLL. The columns selected 
to appear in this significant book are 
concerned with the major questions of 
education and regard for law of the 
land that trouble America today. 


January 11 


THE MASTER’S MEN 
$2 | 


WirLram Barcriay. Having examined 
all the information available, Dr. Bar- 
clay presents here a vivid and faithful 
picture of the twelve disciples and 
James, the brother of Jesus. 


365 WINDOWS 
$2. 


Hazrorp E. Luccocx. For all who 
would pause to regain their sense of 
direction—these meditations offer brief, 
but inspiring and substantial guidance. 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 
ABOUT RELIGION 


$2.25 


W. E. SANGSTER. In everyday language, 
Dr. Sangster answers one hundred 
questions about religion which most 
often trouble the average person. 


Nashville 
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New 
books 


January 11 


WITH CHRIST IN THE 
UPPER ROOM 
$1.50 


Lyns J. RapoLrre. The events of the 
Upper Room are given stirringly per- 


‘sonal meanings here for everyone who 


would know Christ more intimately. 


THE MANNER OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


$1 
Lesu D. WEATHEREEAD. A combina- 
tion of important information and 
honest thinking, this unique book is 
based on recent researca in the psychical 


field. 


SERMONS ON 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
$2 


Tuomas Wurrinc. Twelve brief mes- 
sages on The Parable of the Prodigal 


Son, pointing out the striking similar- . 


ities in the lives of men and women 
everywhere. 


February 8 


BEGGARS IN VELVET 
$2 


CARLYLE Marney. Thirty-six observa- 
tions on the problems of life in today’s 
world. For all who are looking for 
guidance for more satisfying living. 


New York 
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February 8 


THE ATONEMENTS AND 


THE SACRAMENTS 
$6.50 


Rozserr S. Paur. An impressively 
thorough history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement for all who wish to under- 


stand the faith by which they live. 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES 
$2 


James E. SELLERS. An interesting and 
understandable discussion of the prob- 
lem of evil, sin, and suffering. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A Comprehensive Survey 
$6.50 


Marvin J. Tavor, editor. A discus- 
sion of the background, theory, meth- 
ods, administration, and agencies. 


POINT OF GLAD RETURN 
$3.50 


Lance Wess. A vital discussion of the 
changes that can be brought about in 
life by a faith in Christ. 


JOHN WESLEY’S 
THEOLOGY TODAY 
$4.50 


Corin W. Witurams. A study of the 
Wesleyan tradition in the light of cur- 
tent theological dialogue. 


Nashville 
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March 7 


CHAPEL IN THE SKY 
$2 


Cuarres Ray Gorr. These 17 mes- 
sages offer guidance and inspiration for 
Christian living in our modern world 
of today. 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH 
$4 


TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY BY 
Kenprick Grose.. Contains an Eng- 
lish translation from one of the many 
important documents found in 1945 in 


upper Egypt. 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
ABOUT 
PEOPLE AND PLACES 


$2 
Ruru C. Ixerman. Thought-provok- 
ing incidents from around the world 
provide the basis for these 40 complete 
programs for women’s groups. 


SERMON OUTLINES FROM 
SERMON MASTERS 


$2.50 


Ian Macpuerson. This collection of 
550 sermon outlines from the New 
‘Testament is selected from the sermon 
plans of the best of the pulpit masters. 


New York 
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STATUS OF THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


President Eisenhower has asked the Senate to 
ratify the Florence Agreement, the Unesco- 
sponsored international agreement on the impor- 
tation of educational, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. The president’s message, dated August 25, 
1959, and the text of the convention have been 
printed as Senate Executive I, 85th Congress. 

The agreement provides for elimination of tar- 
iff barriers among the adhering countries on edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materials, includ- 
ing books, newspapers, and periodicals; govern- 
ment publications; manuscripts. music, maps, 
and charts; works of art; audio-visual materials 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural charac- 
ter; scientific instruments not manufactured in 
the importing country when imported for educa- 
tional and scientific institutions; and articles for 
the blind. It also provides for the availability of 
import licenses and necessary foreign exchange 
for imports by libraries and educational and re- 
search institutions. 

It will be recalled that upon the recommenda- 
tion of the ALA International Relations Commit- 
tee the Executive Board at its fall meeting 1958 
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Over 38,000 Different Titles 
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Over 36 Different Languages 


© 
OFF LIST PRICE 


30% 


ALL SHIPPING COSTS. 


Orders Acknowledged and Processed Within 24 Hours 


Our educational discount is also available for 
staff accounts for library and school personnel 


Write today to Mr. M. Schaffner, Educational Dept. 


F.O.B. DESTINATION. WE PAY 
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passed a resolution in favor of United States ad- 
herence to the agreement (ALA Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 107). News was brought to the 
fourth general session at the Washington Con- 
ference that Ambassador Lodge had the day pre- 
vious (June 24, 1959) signed the convention on 
behalf of the United States. 

It is expected that the agreement will be con- 
sidered (including public hearings) by the Sen- 
ate early in the coming session. 

It is proposed to organize a national commit- 
tee for the Florence Agreement representative of 
interested educational, scientific, and cultural or- 
ganizations. An organizing committee has formed 
for this purpose, consisting of Benjamin E. 
Powell, president of ALA, and representatives of 
other national organizations. 

Meanwhile, ALA has already presented its 
views in formal and informal communications 
with the official agencies in Washington and 
stands ready to support ratification of the agree- 
ment in appropriate ways.-Verner W. Clapp, 
member, ALA International Relations Commit- 
tee. eee 


The World's Largest Record & Audio Dealer 
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® New York 19, N.Y, 
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., ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1960 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF 
OPEN MEETINGS 


ALA Council” 


(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 
Saturday, January 30, 2:00 P.M. 
Sunday, January 31, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, first 
vice president and president-elect, and John 
T. Eastlick, second vice president 

Approval of 1959 Annual Conference Council 
Minutes 

Confirmation of mail vote 

Report of the Council Nominating Committee 
—Carolyn I. Whitenack, chairman 

Appointment of tellers for the Council election 
—President Powell 

Report of the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee—Benjamin A. Custer, chairman 

Report of the LAD Federal Regulations Com- 
mittee—Roger H. McDonough, chairman 

Report of the ALA Nominating Committee— 
Rutherford D. Rogers, chairman 

Atlantic Provinces Library Association with- 
drawal from chapter status l 

Report of the Committee on Organization— 
Robert W. Severance, chairman 

Report of the Executive Board—-President 
Powell 

Report of the Treasurer-—Richard B. Sealock 

Report of the Headquarters Building Commit- 
tee—Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 

Report of the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
-—Archie L. McNeal, chairman 

Report of the Council Membership Committee 
—Flora B. Ludington, chairman 

Report of the Council election tellers—Chair- 
man 

Appointment of the ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee for the 196] election—Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, president-elect 


* Council and Executive Board will meet on Sat- 
urday, January 30, 8:30 A.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board and ALA Finances and 
Budgetary Process. 


Meetings of Official Groups 


Attention is directed to the character of thi 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Counci 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work 
ing meeting of Council and of committees an 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet 


‘ings of the Council, this policy is interprete 


to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committee 
and boards of official ALA units, includin; 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters 
joint committees, and affiliated national asso 
ciations, are holding closed sessions. Th: 
chairmen of these meetings will be notified o 
the times and rooms assigned for their meet 
ings and will receive a copy of the schedul 
of all meetings. The chairmen will be respon 
sible for sending in advance, to all asked t 
attend, information on the time and place as 
signed. These closed meetings will be liste: 
alphabetically in the Official Program. 


Midwinter Notes 


REGISTRATION 


A registration desk will be maintained by th 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beacl 
Hotel. All persons attending the meetings ar 
expected to register there. The fee for the en 
tire period is $5 or $2 daily. 


PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 


There will be an exhibit of ALA publica 
tions in the West Lounge. 

A. Professional Information Center will als 
be located in the West Lounge. Copies of li 
brary periodicals, reports and surveys, sta! 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy state 
ments and literature on administration prc 
cedures, technical processes, and other sul 
jects of interest to librarians will be on dis 
play and for examination. The Center will b 


in charge of the Headquarters Library staf 
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ALA President Benjamin E. Powell and Mrs. 
Grace Farrior of the North Carolina Council on 
Librarianship, at one of the new traveling re- 
cruiting exhibits. The easel on which the display 
is mounted can be taken apart, and the display 
folded up to fit into the back of a station wagon. 
It will be noted that although one of the panels 
uses the phrase “available to all,” the types of li- 
braries listed have specialized uses and would not 
be open to the general public. 


REcRUITMENT has become the number one 
project of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation,” writes Hoyt Galvin, chairman of the 
Council on Librarianship. Last year’s meet- 
ing of the association, held in ALA President 
Benjamin E. Powell’s home town, Durham, 
was the Council’s first opportunity to tell the 
membership about its programs, plans, and 
activities. 

The project was launched at a conference 
held in Raleigh in May 1958 under the spon- 
sorship of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association, 
and with the financial support of the Refer- 
ence Books Section of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute; NCLA voted additional 
financial support after the conference. Since 
then the Council has been organized, has done 
some valuable work, and is becoming more 
effective as time goes on.” 

At a recruiting rally held at one of the gen- 
eral sessions of last year’s NCLA conference, 
Mr, Powell made the keynote address and 
chairmen of the Council’s working committees 
made progress reports. Mrs. Farrior, chair- 
man of the Committee on Materials and Dis- 
plays, reported that several portable exhibits 
similar to the one in the photograph above 
would soon be ready for use anywhere in the 
state for recruitment meetings and commu- 
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Eh. $ Library recruitment 


in North Carolina 


nity displays, and that literature in quantity 
was available for distribution.: 

Cora Paul Bomar, chairman of the person- 
to-person recruiting network, said that about 
30 persons were then serving as recruiters on 
this committee, and that she expected accept- 
ances from 25 more. Approximately 120 pros- 
pects had been identifed and assigned to 
members of the network for interviews. A 
double postal card ferm has been designed to 
notify network members of the names of pros- 
pects; the recruiters record their interviews 
on the return section of the card and return it 
to Mrs. Bomar. 

Carlyle J. Frarey oZ the University of North 
Carolina library school reported on the de- 
velopment of a speaker’s bureau, and Mrs. 
Mildred Councill, librarian of Mt. Olive Jun- 
ior College, outlined plans for reaching young 
people through high school and college voca- 
tional counselors, bringing out the fact that in 
the fall of 1959 for the first time, counselors 
had been appointed in a hundred high schools. 
There are also committees on recruitment 
through community groups, which will work 
through clubs and civic organizations to in- 
terest adults in librarianship; and on com- 
munity education, to interpret library service 
and librarianship through public relations 
programs. 

As initially conceived, the plans of the 
Council included the employment of a direc-. 
tor and secretary to guide the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of the recruitment project. However, 
the Council has not yet been successful in se- 
curing funds to support a paid staff, and ev- 
erything is being done on a volunteer basis 
by librarians and laymen. In any case, the 
ultimate success of the program depends on 
the support and cooperation of individual li- 
brarians throughout the state. eoe 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY PROJECT 

A considerably revised version of the proposal 
for a project in the field of bibliotherapy has 
been submitted to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for its consideration. This re- 
vision is the work of a project planning stb- 
committee of the Bibliotherapy Committee, com- 
posed of Lester Asheim, Graduate Librery 
School, University of Chicago; Wilmer H. Baatz, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
Genevieve Casey, Detroit Public Library; and 
Lorna Swofford, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Topeka, Kansas, who met with the divi- 
sion’s president, Helen Yast, and the executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. 

The project now bears the title, “Reading: 
Its Role in Rehabilitating the Mentally Il,” and 
requests a grant of $18,331 for the period March 
1, 1960, to February 28, 1961. It proposes to 
promote an interdisciplinary exploration of the 
current research, knowledge, and insights essen- 
tial to the successful use of reading as a tool in 
the group treatment of the mentally ill. 

The proposal is that a group of up to twenty 
experts be invited to take part in a three-day 
meeting at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Topeka, Kansas, to exchange information on 
the use of, books with the mentally ill, to watch 
demonstrations, and to discuss the means of 
strengthening the contribution of each member 
of the psychiatric team. Personnel and facilities 
of the Menninger Clinic would also contribute 
to the meeting. Participants would include rep- 
resentatives of the fields of education, librarian- 
ship, nursing, psychiatry, psychology, and soci- 
ology. A member from each field would be asked 
to prepare for circulation in advance a working 
paper on current research and knowledge in his 
field having a bearing on the use of reading in 
the care of the mentally ill. Anticipated results 
would be new insights and practices, publication 
of papers and proceedings, recommendétions 
for further specific.research projects, and ection 
on the part of the various disciplines represented, 
through their professional associations, t3 en- 
courage further research in this field. 

The budget is designed to cover the costs of 


-~planning and carrying out the meeting, includ- 


td 


\ 


ing the expenses of participants, and provides a 
subsidy for publishing a report of the explora- 
tory meeting. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The Associaticn for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries has appointed two representatives and 


an alternate to attend the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in Washington, 
D.C., March 27-April 2: Margaret C. Han- 
nigan, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland; Mrs. Dorothy G. Mullikin, District 
of Columbia Public Library, and Anne Zeman, 
Glenn Dale, Maryland, Hospital Library. Miss 
Hannigan was one of several ALA representa- 
tives who attended a meeting of the Council 
of National Organizations on Children and Youth 
in September in Washington, which provided 
useful orientation to the conference and gave an 
opportunity for discussion of issues which should 
be considered during the conference in such 
areas as the education of children and youth, 
physical and mental health, child care, youth in 
conflict, and children and youth in minority 
groups. Miss Hannigan reported that she found 
special value in hearing the point of view of 
those in other disciplines working directly and 
full time with children and youth. (See ADULT 
SERVICES for further reporting on ALA’s partici- 
pation in the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth.) 


SERVICE AND MATERIALS AVAILABLE AT 
ALA HEADQUARTERS 


A major function of AHIL’s headquarters 
office is to handle the requests addressed to ALA 
which fall in the area of hospital and institu- 


IMPORTANT BOOKS BY 
OUTSTANDING ECONOMISTS 


The Millar Series in Economics 


1. PROSPERITY WITHOUT IN- 
FLATION, by Arthur F. Burns, 
Columbia University (1957) 
$2.00 


2. ECONOMIC PLANNING IN UN- 


DERDEVELOPED AREAS, by 
Edward S. Mason, Harvard Uni- 
versity (1958) $2.50 


3. AGENDA FOR MONETARY 


POLICY, by Milton Friedman, 
University of Chicago (1959) 
$2.75 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 58, N.Y. 
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CRITERION 


The greatest VALUE 
there is in Magazine 


BINDING! 


3 
f ‘4 3 g 
$ 
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y) OR REE 


Do you know—there are over 
700 popular magazine fitles that 
can be bound in CRITERION! 
Consider this:— 


(A)}—Fine high-quality Binding 
made possible through standard 
operations and procedures. 


(B)—ONE SET PRICE regardless 
of size and no extras of any kind. 


(C)— Many of the Nations lead- 
ing Libraries are now using CRI- 
TERION and realizing substantial 
and worthwhile SAVINGS. 


Write for factual Data and 
HNM Address book. 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Ine. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, I. 


Serving libraries for 
over 150 years/ 





tion libraries. Scarcely a day goes by that 
does not bring letters asking for information 
and advice on the standards and operation of 
various types of hespital libraries, or for in- 
formation on such subjects as bibliotherapy, 
reading aids for the handicapped, and hospital 
patients’ reading. Many of these requests must 
be answered by individual letters, but some can 
be met by using publications developed by mem- 
bers of the division. Materials now on hand in- 
clude the following: 
Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards. 
1953. 
Selected Readings in Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries. 1959. 
Reading Aids for the Handicapped. 1959. 
New Horizons; Readable Books About the 
Physically Handicapped. 1951-1956. 
Single copies of these are available from the. 
AHIL office at ALA headquarters. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with the request makes 
the work go faster and the funds farther. 
Besides being a source of direct information, 
the AHIL. executive secretary provides a channel 
to the other units of ALA, and to the resources 
of other agencies and organizations. Questions 
which involve materials in the headquarters li- 
brary—the loan kits on hospital libraries, pic- 
tures for display use, the film “Winged Be- 
quest”-—-ALA’s publicetions such as “The Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice” and “Simple 
Library Cataloging,” and information on careers 
and training in hospital and institution library 
work will be referred or answered in consulta- 
tion with other staff members. soo 





CANADIAN NATIONAL FILM BOARD INSTITUTE 


A special feature of the Montreal Conference 
will be an all-day institute at the offices of the 
National Film Board of Canada, which is being 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Film Committee, the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee, and the Adult Services Division. This 
will take place on Tuesday, June 21, and will bes 
designed to give participants a better understand- 
ing of the work of a major producer of educational 
and documentary films and filmstrips, and, 
through a better understanding of film produc- 
tion, to help them develop better standards of film 
use. 


ALA Eulletin January 1960 


—_ 
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The day’s program will include a general ses- 
siôn which will give the story of the National 
Film Board—its objectives, how it works with 
other groups, and its educational aspects—an- 
other session in which a member of the staff will 
talk on how the ideas for films are originated and 
production schedules worked out, and a closing 
session with a short film. Remaining time will be 
be given to tours in which the group will be given 
an opportunity to see different aspects of produc- 
tion, and to the informal presentation of a case 
study of the production of an actual film. 

Since no more than 300 people can be seated in 
the National Film Board auditorium, and the 
number of groups which can be handled in the 
tours of the building is also limited, advance 
registration for this institute will be required. 
Further information on this and other details of 
the institute will appear in the April and May 
issues of the ALA Bulletin. 


MATERIALS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The brochure, “A Manual of Library Coopera- 
tion,” which was developed by the ALA head- 
quarters staff* for use by all types of libraries in 
preparing for the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, was 
published in November. Sample copies were sent 
to state library extension agencies, public li- 
braries in towns of 15,000 population and over, 
county and regional libraries, state school library 
supervisors, and the Council of National Organi- 
zations on Children and Youth. No further dis- 
tribution of single copies will be made from ALA 
headquarters, but multiple copies have been made 
available to the state extension agencies. 

Two bibliographies for use by conferees and 
the general public are scheduled for publication 
this month. One, a general list of materials or the 
theme of the conference, is being prepared by a 
committee made up of the following: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Abolin, Evelyn Levy, Mrs. Lynn Hart, Eve 
Davis, Cecile Richman, all of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, and Nettie B. Taylor, 
chairman. The other, a list of discussable materi- 
als on the conference theme, with suggestions for 
library-sponsored discussion groups, is the work 
of a committee from the Detroit Public Library, 
headed by Ruth Rutzen. These lists together with 
lists being prepared by the Children’s Services 


-e~Division and the Young Adult Services Division 


This was incorrectly stated in the November 
Apu tt Services, Please note also that inquiries about 
the brochure should be addressed to ALA head- 
quarters instead of to the White House Conference 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


will be published by the headquarters of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
and distributed by ALA. eee 





ASL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as re- 
port of the Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Libraries: Estellene P. 
Walker, chairman; Martha Parks; Hannis S. 
Smith. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Emity L. Mayne, supervisor, Extension Library, 
Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul. 

Irvine A. VERSCHOOR, director, Library Extension 
Division, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 


Secretary 


Auice M. Camu, supervisor of field services, 
Division of Library Extension, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Boston. 

ERNESTINE GRAFTON, director, Iowa State Travel- 
ing Library, Des Moines. 


Member-at-Large 


Mrs. Janet Z. McKay, head, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, New Jersey 
State Department of Education, Trenton. 

Jennincs Woop, chief, Exchange and Gift Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed ¥-0-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “S0.8no” BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of assotiate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


pa Please ro your readers to us when they ask for a 
ook you eaanot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


"SERS a a 
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association. Such petitions must be accompanied 
by the written consent of the nominee and filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
at ALA headquarters, by March 18, 1960. Any 
person nominated must be a member of the divi- 
sion. 





PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1960 are presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Library Association: Thurston Taylor, 
chairman; Edwin Castagna; Mzs. Helen S. Gil- 
bert: Mrs. Ruth S. Howard; Viola R. Maihl; Carl 
Read; and Mrs. Harriet D. Reynolds. 


Vice President and President-elect 
Haroro L. Hamir, city librarian, Los Angeles 
Publie Library. 
Frank B. Sessa, director of libraries, Miami 
Public Library. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 


A Name In Arms 


by RICHARD C. KNOPF 


Western heroes and Indians—-never was there more 

interest in them than today. This book is about both 

... and not fiction, but the actual story told by the 

men and about the men who fought in one of the 

mor significant and colorful of our nation’s Indian 
ars. 


‘December 1959 


EARLY MAPS OF THE OHIO 


565 pages, photos, $7.00 


VALLEY—1673-1783 


selected and described by 
Lioyp A, Brown 


Maps of the Ohio Valley and a brief review and sum- 
mary of the cartographic record left by men who first 
explored and mapped the Ohio region . . . Spanish, 
French, English, Indians, and Colonials. 


December 1959 
Endpapers, 54 maps, biblo., 200 pages, $12.00 


The University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Treasurer, 1960-1963 


Epwarp E. Dantis, librarian, Dearborn Pubfic 
Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Harop L. Rora, library director, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be filed with 
the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at 
ALA headquarters, by March 18, 1960. No person 
may be nominated who is not a member of the 
Association and whose written consent has not 
been filed with the Neminating Committee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates for 1960 is 
presented as the repart of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians’ Section: 
B. Louise Nabors, chairman; Barbara Bronson, 
Mrs. Maxine L. Perrine. 


Vice President and President-elect 


HELEN E. Fry, staff librarian, Fourth U.S. Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. Ruru SHEAHAN Howarp, staff librarian. 
Second U.S. Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


Secretary 


KaTHERINE L. Macraw, head, Book Selection and 
Acquisition Section, Library Services Branch, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Emma Lov Taccart, librarian, Station Library, 
Naval Air Station, Memphis 92, Tenn. 


Additional nominatians may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of the 
section filed, together with the written consent of 
the candidates, with the executive secretary of the 
Public Library Association by March 18, 1960. 





HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF TAPE 
RECORDING 

by Lee Sheridan 


For the non-profess onal 
recordist, this book tells about 
how to buy and operace a 
tape recorder, developmeats in stereo, legality of 
tape recording, making money with a tape re- 
corder, ete. $TE~128, 128 pg., ilust. $1.00. 





Another Robins book, “Tape Editing and Sptic. 
ing’? (TE-24) is tor the Professional and Amateur 
tape recordist. 24 pga., fully iHustrated. $.35. 


At Dealers Everywhere! 
Send for Robins FREE catalog: 
ROBINS oe ne CORP. 


Flushing 5 
Att: Miss Aalia 
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* THE MILITARY-COMMUNITY LIBRARY STUDY 


The Armed Forces Librarians’ Section requested 
and was granted a two-year extension in which to 
complete the Military-Community Library Study, 
being conducted under the auspices of the Li- 
brary-Community Project. Long-range plans now 
call for a workshop based on the study to be held 
at the time of the 1961 ALA conference in Cleve- 
land. Plans also call for a handbook outlining the 
various techniques and media for testing as well 
as instructions and guide lines for continuing 
similar studies at individual military installations. 

Helen E. Fry, Fourth U.S. Army, who has done 
yeoman service in organizing and directing the 
study from its inception, has for persona] reasons 
been unable to continue as chairman. She will re- 
main a member of the committee, however. Her 
successor is Mildred A. Hammond, First U.S. 
Army, who has served on the committee from the 
beginning. Other committee members are: Mrs. 
Ruth S. Howard, Second U.S. Army; Jessie Rich- 
mond, U.S. Army, Europe; Lucia Gordon, Con- 
tinental Air Command; Nellie McAlpine, Fourth 
U.S. Air Force; Mary Carter, Pacific Air Forcas; 
Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, Third Naval District; and 
Louise Rowe, Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. 

In December the chairman submitted to Ruth 
Warncke, director, Library Community Project 
and ALA adviser to the committee, a summary of 
the material for the handbook, based on recom- 
mendations of committee members covering the 
following subjects: objectives of the Military- 
Community Library Study, assumptions, glossary 
of terms, testing media, and directions for use of 
testing media. 

A meeting is being scheduled at Midwinter to 
review the committee’s progress since the June 
meeting in Washington and to develop further the 
plans for the handbook. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following candidates for 1960 election are 
presented as the report of the nominating com- 
mittee: Mrs. Glenn Balch, chairman; Richard J. 
Krost; and Ralph Remley. 


Second Vice President 
VerNA RutH NISTENDIRK, director library 2xten- 
sion, Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 
WALTER T. Brau, state librarian, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 


Secretary 


Mrs. SAMUEL Bere, trustee, Public Libraries of 
Lake County, Merrillville, Ind. 

NATHAN BERKHAM, trustee, State Library Com- 
mission, Salem, Ore. 


Treasurer 


Mrs. Patrick Pruitt, trustee, Huntsville Pub! 
Library, Huntsville, Ala. 

Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, trustee, Carnegie-Lawth 
Library, Red Wing, Minn. 


PLA Director 


WittrAM R. OLIVER, trustee, Carnegie Librar 
Pittsburgh. 

IRVING SIEGLER, trustee, Newark Public Librar 
Newark, N.J. 


Additional nominations may be made by pet 
tions signed by not fewer than 20 members of tl 
American Association of Library Trustees, file 
with the executive secretary of the Public Libra: 
Association not later than March 18, 1960. DN 
person may be nominated by the Nominatior 
Committee or by petition who is not a member < 
AALT and whose written consent has not bee 
filed with the Nominations Committee. 


AALT PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS REPORT 
Committee members of the American Associ: 
tion of Library Trustees from all over Americ 
will converge upon Chicago for a hard-workin 


[Note: The ALA does not sponsor post-conferenc 
tours abroad.] 





LIBRARIANS’ TOUR OF EUROPE 


Second Annual Program 
JUNE 25-JULY 30, 1960 


A specially arranged five week tour for librarians and 
their families under the direction of Mr. C. Donald 
Cook of Butler Library, Columbia University. Mr. Cook 
directed fast summer's tour program whose members 
enoyed an outstanding series of visits to important 
libraries throughout the continent. Next summer you 
can join this stimulating group for a wonderful drive 
over the highways of Europe through ENGLAND » 
HOLLAND @ GERMANY @ SWITZERLAND e ITALY 
e FRANCE 
An extraordinary added feature will be a performance 
of the 

PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 
In addition, you may Join an optional tour to 
SCANDINAVIA @ SPAIN AND PORTUGAL » SCOT- 
LAND AND IRELAND 
and return to the United States on August 13, 


The all-inclusive rate is $1,085 for 35 days including 
transatlantic flights by regular scheduled airlines. 


EXTRA 


A.L.A. members attending the Montreal Convention 
who join the tour will receive air transportation from 
Montreal to New York and return AT NO EXTRA 


CHARGE. 
WRITE NOW TO: 
COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 


Member of American Society of Travel Agents 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CH. 4-7835 








session at Midwinter. Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
president, Columbia, Missouri, reports an ex- 
cellent turnout of committee personnel is promised 
for the Chicago meeting. 

Especial interest has been expressed in plans 
and programs for the 1960 Trustees Workshop. 
The Canadian Library Association Trustees Sec- 
tion will have representatives at Chicago to aid in 
planning the first international workshop for 
trustees both north and south of the border. Mrs. 
Weldon Lynch, of Oakdale, Louisiana, chairman 
of the AALT Workshop Committee, reports that 
M. R. Van Loon, of Ottawa, Canada, will serve as 
a member of the committee and as liaison between 
AALT and CLTA in working out details of the 
program. Miss June E. Munro, coordination sec- 
retary, Trustee Section, CLA, and “opposite num- 
ber” of AALT’s own Eleanor A. Ferguson, has 
also accepted an invitation to sit in with the 
Workshop Committee, as well as the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee sessions. ) 

AALT’s national membership chairman, Alan 
N. Schneider of Louisville, Kentucky, will work 
with the state membership chairmen on a program 
closely coordinated with the ALA national mem- 
bership drive, now under way. 

Chairman Carl H. Read, of Burbank, California, 
chairman of the Action Development Committee, 
plans to center the meeting of his committee 
around exploratory ideas for further adoption and 
implementation of the action program recom- 
mended by the committee last year. 

The National Assembly of Library Trustees is 
becoming increasingly important in considering 
state and national problems of trustees. Mrs. 
Merlin M. Moore is the chairman of this com- 
mittee which will make plans for the agenda to 
be considered at the Montreal Conference. 

The AALT Hospitality Suite for the Midwinter 
Meeting will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
and all trustees are urged to come by the suite as 
soon as they arrive. eee 


WORLD TOUR 


conducted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 


© $2995 © 
JULY 9— AUG. 26, 1960 


For full details write for descriptive fclder OW” 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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by William S. Budington 
EXPERTS AT WORK 


September’s column noted the activities of Jerome 
K. Wilcox’ Committee on Wilson Indexes and 
its plans concerning the Education Index. Initial 
meetings of committees have occurred during the 
past few months, the membership of the special- 
ists’ group having bean firmed up. These include 
the following: Alice T. Hastings, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany; Joseph W. 
Rendell, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark; Frederick D. Weinstein, Connecticut 
State Teachers College, New Haven; Coral E. 
Nelson, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Clara Esther Derring, Columbia 
University Teachers College, New York, Dorothy 
Perrillo, Queens Borough, Public Library, Ja- 
maica, N.Y. To the Committee fall the tasks of 
receiving comments from concerned parties, pre- 
paring tentative voting lists, and checking final 
selections. 

As with preceding reviews of other Wilson 
indexes, selections are guided by several distinc- 
tive criteria of which commentators should be 
aware. It is the overall intent to eliminate, as far 
as possible, duplication of coverage of titles be- 
tween existing indexes; a voter favoring inclu- 
sion despite such duplication should keep this in 
mind. To permit inclusion of as many new serials 
as possible, no government series and no an- 
nuals of any kind are eligible. The number of 
new titles now covered is substantial, but because 
of the series of index overhauls the exact total 
is not now known. 


LEGAL UNDERTAKING 


Although law librarians are doubtless aware 
of it, many reference librarians are perhaps un- 
aware of the periodical indexing sponsored by 
the American Association of Law Libraries. Since 
1908, the AALL has issued is Index to Legal 
Periodicals, regularly covering some 280 titles 
published in English. In 1957, under a grant 
from the Ford Foundaticn, the Association stud- 
ied the practicability of foreign law coverage, 
and its implementation, and has now received a 
subsequent grant from the foundation to help 
establish the Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals. 
To be compiled at the Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies in the Un:versity of London, the 
new index will survey the contents of nearly 
250 titles dealing with public and private inter- 
national law and municipal law of many coun- 
tries other than those in the Anglo-American 
system. Commencing in 1960, three quarterly 
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issues plus annual cumulations are planned, 
with later five-year cumulation desired. Inter- 
ested parties may forward the $25 subscription 
to the AALL Treasurer, William D. Murphy, 
2900 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Il. 


ART REFERENCE GUIDE 


Librarians with collections on art will welcome 
Mary Chamberlin’s Guide to Art Reference Books, 
published in November by ALA. Some 2500 
selected titles are described in critical detail, to- 
gether with basic lists of 250 periodicals and 100 
series. Of special interest is the appendix, Special 
Collections and Resources, analyzing features of 
the main art libraries in the United States and 
Western Europe. Miss Chamberlin, librarian of 


the Fine Arts Library at Columbia University, 


traveled extensively and received assistance of 
noted art scholars iri the course of compilation, 
which was furthered by a grant from the Eda K. 
Loeb Foundation. 


RSD BUSINESS 


Division members received last October the 
questionnaire on a proposed reference services 
journal. In the intervening months, the Publica- 
tion Committee chaired by Robert E. Scudder has 
been analyzing the returns. Their report will be 
presented to the RSD Board of Directors during 
the Midwinter Meeting. 

The Nominating Committee has presented its 
slate of two candidates for the office of vice- 
president and president-elect (the only office 
falling vacant this year): 


Julia Ruth Armstrong, assistant coordinator of 
Adult Services (in charge of Reference), New 
York Public Library, New York, N.Y., and | 

Estelle Brodman, assistant librarian for Refer- 
ence Services, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Ballots and vita will be mailed to RSD members 
together with general ALA election materials this 
spring. The committee membership: Ben C. 
Bowman, Francis X. Scannell, Florence R. Van 
Hoesen, Jane Wilson, and Dorothy S. Truesdale, 
chairman. 

CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Our July-August column listed a number of 


_.mew chapter officers. One revision has since been 


, please report. 


» 


received from Wisconsin; its chairman is now 
Marjorie Perham, Public Library, Racine, Wis. 
Names of current officers have not been reported 
from Greater New York, Maryland, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Southeastern Library Association. The 
RSD office needs this information; chapters 
eee 
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A new, all-purpose marking pencil, imported from 
Germany and called the Mars-Omichrom, is now 
available. It is as slim and easy to use as the 
ordinary writing pencil and can be sharpened in 
any pencil sharpener without clogging the cutters. 
Omnichrom writes as small and fine as an ordi- 
nary lead pencil but can also be used for heavy 
notations on practically any surface, making it 
possible to write on glazed or glossy surfaces in 
very small areas. Markings wipe off with a damp 
cloth. It is available in seven colors. For more 
information and sample write: J. S. Staedtler, 
Inc., 120 DiCarolis Court, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 
* & & 

New adhesive Lectro-stik for all paper paste-ups 
rolls on electrically. It is in dry-bar form which 
never spoils or dries out. Lectro-stick must be 
applied with a special electric coater (applicator) 
that lays down a nonsticky coating evenly. Two 
Lectro-stiks cover as much as a pint of rubber 
cement at a much lower cost. Paper can be 
mounted instantly upon coating and may be 
peeled and readhered many times without recoat- 
ing. Paper will stick to glass, film, metal, paint, 
wood, or any other clean, dry surface. For addi- 
tional information write Halber Corp., 4151 
Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book——Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 
300,000 books in Huntting Quality 

Buckram Binding. 

Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 

Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialities. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$8.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Baok Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print bcoks as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. .. .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Casear’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place. New York 3, N.Y. 

“TEDDY”—THE SAGA OF THE BADLANDS, By 
Zdena Trinka. Centennial Edition. NEW, never-be- 
fore published material on Roosevelt’s life in the 
West. Illus. in color. A collector’s item. ($4.50 value) 
for $3.95. BONUS: “Home Sweet Home” $2.75 & “A 
Little Village Called Lidice” $2.75—both for $3.50 
ppd. International Book Publishers—“Books of Dis- 
tinction”—Lidgerwood, N.D. 

Canada’s national literary review Canadian Litera- 
ture: A Quarterly of Criticism and Review published 
by the University of British Columbia and edited by 
George Woodcock is the only periodical devoted en- 
tirely to the criticism and review of Canadian litera- 
ture. It contains critical articles by Canada’s leading 
writers on the Canadian literary past and on current 
Canadian literary movements; reviews of all Canadian 
literary publications; an annual bibliography of Ca- 
nadian literature both critical and creative; illustra- 
tions by Canadian artists. $3 a year. (A very few 
copies of the first number are still available.) Write 
to Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Circulation Manager, Ca- 
nadiar Literature, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 


WANTED TO BUY 


One or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets, Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN world wide 
NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
TORY. Over 15,000 actual verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for schools, colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa- 
tional opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 
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Fad 


Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
I. Vol. II $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications). All 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues; 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN. 5 year library 
school graduate, 4 years professional experience. To 
advise the 16 libraries in the System. Salary open. 
Junior Librarian. $4500. 5 year library school gradu- 
ate. Headquarters position to assist in book selection, 
general duties. State Retirement, 4 week vacation, 
etc. System Headquarters located in college town, 
home of world famors Corning Glass Center, Finger 
Lakes resort area nearby. Southern Tier Library Sys- 
tem, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. Telephone Corn- 
ing 6-3521. 

YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN in charge of new 
branch library (including adult and children’s de- 
partments) challenging position planning for a new 
library operation—furniture, equipment, book orders, 
etc. Open March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Boston. No in- 
come, sales, or excise tax. Salary open. Write Li- 


brarian, Nashua Pubic Library, Nashua, N.H. 


AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.L, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li- 
brary in historic Lexington. Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc- 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fringe 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ- 
ing snapshot. Superrisor of Work with Children: 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellent 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up to 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit. complete cre- 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nason, 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Freda 
erick, ‘President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

CATALOGER, M.LT. Libraries. Knowledge of 
Russian and experience in handling scientific litera- 
ture. Work varies. Th:rty-five hour week, one month 
vacation, retirement, life and major medical in- 
surance plans. Salary open, according to experience 
and training. Send resumé to Associate Director of 
Libraries, Cambridge 59, Mass. 
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T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarian Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. L.S. 
degree required. Interested? Contact Director. 
THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. Two Li- 
brarians needed now to organize and develop new 
regional library for Fayette, Raleigh Counties (popu- 
lation 200,000) near Charleston, with probable third 
county 1960. Development under LSA, Library Com- 
mission surveyed counties, has 20,000 processed 
books, and two bookmobiles ready for program; and 
is now assisting library board with recruitment of 
professional personnel. One administrator needed. 


e——Beginning salary $6000. Three weeks vacation; two 


weeks sick leave; seven holidays. Three or more 
years experience required. One Coordinator of Read- 
ers’ Services needed. Beginning salary $4800-$600C 
depending on experience. Vacation, etc., same as 
Administrator. One County Librarian needed for 
Marshall County, a growing industrial area along 
Ohio River, near Wheeling. Second year of demon- 
stration under LSA. $25,000 and architect’s sketch 
ready for beginning construction of new county-city 
library. Beginning salary $5000. Address application 
for these three positions to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 
HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESS needed Janu- 
ary 1, 1960 at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in statewide planning. Department in 
air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of ce- 


> partment by James Henderson, New York Public 


Library, available. Beginning salary Professional is 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with library degree plus ex- 
perience for established library in beautiful new 
building, located in fastest growing area in Florida. 
Beginning salary $5200. Write Secy. Lib. Boerd, 
Mrs. W. S. Fenner, Midway Colony, Melbourne, Fla. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: New, air-condi- 
tioned, 3500 volume Gerstenslager bookmobile, to be 


mmmmerscd inside city only, needs librarian to head staff 
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of three. Ability to drive vehicle not required. Mini- 
mum salary $4464. Will go higher for right person. 
Annual increments, 36% hrs.-five day week. Saturday 
off, 4 week vacation, liberal sick leave allowance, 
accumulative to 96 days, city pension and Sccial 
Security. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall Annex, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required. 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN of adequate experience in 


library service needed for the public library at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 350,000 population; significant for 
colleges, churches, historic homes and buildings, and 
varied industries. Two degrees required, three pre- 
ferred. Salary to be adjusted from $7500. If eligible 
and interested, write for application blanks to Mrs. 
Gladys Barr, Secretary, 3201 Hillsboro Road, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 


midwest 


CATALOGER: Librarian J in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS in new million-dol- 
lar, air-conditioned building ready in December. Fifth 
year L.S. degree required. Head of Business and 
Technology (Librarian III, $5760-$7380), Head of 
Children’s Room (Librarian IT, $4980-$6360) and as- 
ststants in Business-Technology and Catalog-Order 
Departments (Librarian I, $4740-$5760). Salary 
schedule effective January 1960, based on Public Ad- 
ministration Service position classification. Previous 
experience required for Libn. II and Libn. III, salary 
above minimum depending on background and ex- 
perience. Social Security and state retirement plan, 
cumulative sick leave, 3 weeks vacation, voluntary 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield deductions, pay twice month- 
ne Apply Director, Public Library, South Bend 1, 


nd. 

POSITIONS OPEN, Decatur Public Library, De- 
catur, Illinois; air-conditioned buildings, newly reno- 
vated branch, 3 bookmobiles, [BM-Series 50 program 
for routine operations, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit increases, mu- 
nicipal civil service; library school degrees required: 
Minimum 3 years experience: Assistant Librarian— 
$7157. Senior Cataloger—-$5149. Assistant Extension 
Chief—$5022. No experience: Reference Assistant— 
$4740. Children’s Assistant—$4740. Apply Mary T. 
Howe, Librarian. 

SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
staff for new branch library building opening Spring 
1960. 

l. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children. 
Qualifications: Library school degree, three years’ 
experience in Children’s work, and good references. 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month’s vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, all new air-conditioned build- 
ing in a beautiful section of this residential suburb 
of Cleveland. 

2. Young People’s Librarian, with same requirements, 
same salary, same location, to work with young 
people from large nearby junior high and high 
schools (1 public, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian, Grade II, to take over super- 
vision of good working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status, Apply 
to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT HEAD now open 
in growing, modern library. Training and experience 
required. Salary range $4320-$5280. Vacation. Re- 
tirement. Social Security. Blue Shield. Sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

PEORIA PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM nzeds two 
enthusiastic library school graduates for Assistant 
Branch Librarian (with emphasis on children’s serv- 
ices) and for Assistant Reference Librarian. Salary 
$4524-$5356, depending on experience. Annual salary 
increases, attractive fringe benefits. Library serves 
120.500 people with a main library, six branches, 
separate business, audio-visual and hospital services. 
Active program for older people. Library building 
program in planning stage. Peoria is 35 minutes by 
jet Hight from Chicago, has council manager govern- 
ment, active urban renewal program and many cul- 
tural advantages. Apply William W. Bryan, Li- 
brarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

POSITIONS available University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. 2 Acquisition assistants $4800-$5800; 
4 catalogers (2 for serials) $4890-$5500; Circulation 
Assistant $4800-$5100; Chemistry Library Assistant 
$4800; General Public Service Assistant $4800-$5500; 
Undergraduate Library Assistant $4800-$4900. Fac- 
ulty status; 39 hour week; J] month vacation; 2 weeks 
sick leave; good retirement plan; group hospitaliza- 
tion available. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Personne] Li- 
brarian. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT for the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, central building. 40-hour, 5-day week in 
large, active department. Good vacation and sick 
leave. Reasonable promotional opportunities in sys- 
tem serving city of wide cultural background at na- 
tion’s crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or 
$315-355 for 4th year library degree without experi- 
ence. Write, giving background to Assistant Director, 
F Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, 


o. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for the St. Louis Pub- 


lic Library for eventual placement in branch. Ex- 
tensive work with children of varied backgrounds. 
40-hour, 5-day week, good vacation and sick leave. 
Reasonable promotional opportunities in system serv- 
ing city of wide cultural background at nation’s 
crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for Sth year or $315-355 
for 4th year library degree without experience. Write, 
giving background, to Assistant Director, St. Louis 
Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $8164 depending upon nature and extent of 
experience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan ‘State Library, 
Lansing. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

1, ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN. Is responsible for 
Acquisition Department with 26 full time staff mem- 
bers. Cooperates with faculty and staff in building 
collections in the various libraries on campus. Re- 
quires a graduate degree in library science from 
accredited school. Five or more years experience. 
Knowledge of book trade. Administrative ability, 
Beginning salary range $6096-$7296. 

2. HEALTH CENTER LIBRARIAN. Administers 
library of 55,000 volumes serving university colleges 
of medicine and dentistry; schools of nursing and 
optometry; four hospitals and the Ohio Rehabilita- 
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tion Center, Successful experience in a 0 
medical bibliography and supervision of staff re 
quired. Beginning salary range $8256-$10,056. Apply 
Mrs. Celianna Wilson, Ohio State University Li 
braries, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for city library i 
university town. Library degree required. Startin; 
salary $4800. Annral paid vacation, Social Security 
sick leave. Write: Mrs. Arthur Groesbeck, Jr., Chrm 
of Board, 1829 Anderson, Manhattan, Kansas. 

MAN. RECENT LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADU 
ATE. Take charge extensive, well-developed, well 
staffed library AV program. Large junior college ii 
residential area 35 minutes from downtown Chicage 
30 hour week; 40 week school year; faculty status 
exceptional retirement plan. Starting salary $5500 
$7500 depending on education and experience. Toj 
present scale $10,009. B-186 

SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY: Division Head t 
take charge of very large collection and service. Re 
sponsible to the Head of the Business and Tech 
nology Department. Degree in Library Science re 
quired. Strong backzround in Science & Technolog: 
essential, with experience in service to readers. Bool 
selection and reference are important parts of job 
Division has 6 professional assistants plus other staff 
Beautiful new quarters. Excellent future for th 
right person. Service is very important in large in 
dustrial center. One month vacation; state pension 
plan; life insurance. Salary starts at $6560 and ha 
annual increments to $7520. Personnel Supervisor 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valle 
Regional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Opportunity to de 
velop a new cooperative program. Excellent salary 
L.S. degree and experience necessary. Apply Ida G 
Wilson, Administrator, c/o Gail Borden Public Li 
brary, Elgin, II. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valley Re 
gional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Excellent salary. Pleas 
ant surroundings. L.S. degree and experience neces 
sary. Apply Ida G. Wilson, Administrator, c/o Gai 
Borden Public Library, Elgin, I]. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valley 
Regional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Salary-$4800. Op 
portunity to develop a new cooperative program 
Experience essential. Apply Ida G. Wilson, Adminis 
trator, c/o Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin, Til. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES—Beginning sal 
ary up to $7185 with ten years experience. Annua 
increments to $8705. To supervise a Branch Depart 
ment of 6 school-housed branches and a downtowr 
branch, a School Servize Department providing serv. 
ice to over 40 elementary schools and Hospita. 
Service to 4 hospitals. First Assistant, Children’s De 
partment, Beginning salary up to $6405 depending 
upon experience and background. Catalog Assistant 
Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experi. 
ence and background. General Reading Assistant 
Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon ex 
perience and background. To assume primary re 
sponsibility for fiction collection. All positions re 
quire an L, S. degree. Credit for military experienca 
Annual increments. Allowance for additional gradu. 
ate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. New 
air-conditioned library as part of a new educationa) 
and cultural center, Apply: Personnel Office, Flini 
Publie Library, Flint, Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN needed by 
February 1, 1960 for new school in growing com 
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munity minutes from Detroit. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for person with initiative and ambition to 
develop a fine library collection and program. Order- 
ing and processing done centrally. Prefer major in 
elementary education with 15-30 hours in library 
science. Salary for 10 months, $4800-$7200 for BA; 
$5100-$7500 with MA. Annual increment of $300; up 
to five years of previous experience counted in salary 
adjustment. Write immediately to: Mr. W. F. Porter, 
Assistant Superintendent, Riverview Community 
School District, 12431 Longsdorf, Wyandotte, Mich. 
HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK—Plan and carry 
out program at main library and provide guidance 
to two branches. Two years experience preferrec. 
Beautiful suburb 14 hour from Chicago. Oak Parx 
Public Library, 834 Lake Street, Oak Park, Il. 
REGIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Library 


science degree, three years related reference exper:- . 


ence with substantial book background and interest 
in science and technology. Beginning salary $5020 to 
$5380. ASSISTANT ORDER LIBRARIAN—General 
library experience, library science degree with desire 
to learn entire order department routines for large 
county library system. Beginning salary $4660 to 
$5020. YOUNG ADULT COORDINATOR with H- 
brary degree, experience, and organizational ability to 
develop book collections and plan activities for young 
adults for one of the most progressive county library 
systems. Retirement plan; 176 hours annual vacation. 
Apply by letter to: Personnel Office, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, 1150 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

WANTED—DMarch 1, 1960. Reference librarian for 
public library in town of 65,000. Salary $4200 -o 
$5200. One year degree from accredited Library 
School desired. No experience necessary. Good city 
pension, sick leave and group insurance program. 
Write to Lora Crouch, librarian. Sioux Falls Public 
Library, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

LIBRARIAN to organize and administer new li- 
brary in growing Wisconsin community. BLS or MLS 
required, plus public library experience. Salary open. 
Fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, 530 
S. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

DO YOU WANT A PROFESSIONAL JOB? A 
new plan for handling acquisitions requires biblicg- 
rapher-cataloguers who can adapt to the newer tech- 
nology in which they do brain work and leave the 
routine to specialists who operate machines. If you 
have less than five years experience and wish to 
advance in a challenging situation apply to: Ralph 
H. Parker, Librarian, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, Mo. 


mountain plains 


ALERT DOCUMENTS—REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
needed to assist in developing modern reference serv- 
ice to state agencies. Opportunity for energetic man 


or woman with Library degree and one year experi- - 


ence. Librarian II status, $5304-$6432 per year, Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Contact: Nevada State Fer- 
sonnel Dept., Carson City, Nevada. 


alaska 


LIBRARIAN—Ketchikan Public Library, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, located Southeastern Alaska, mild climate, 
heavy rainfall. Population served by library approxi- 
mately 13,000. 12 days vacation, 12 days sick leave, 
employees group hospital-medical insurance, social 
security. Housing available. Salary range $520 to 
$580 per month. Graduate accredited library sckool 


and experience desired. Apply to Robert E. Sharp, 
City Manager, Box 1110, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could: lead to position of head librarian, Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired, Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarian, Music Cataloger, Assistants in 
departments of History & Government, Education, 
Psychology & Sociology, and Branches. Degree from 
ALA accredited library school required. Beautiful 
new Central building. Salary up to $5400 depending 
upon qualifications. 22 working days vacation, 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 90 days. Social Se- 
curity and excellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical 
insurance. Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel 
Assistant, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 1, Wash. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS—(1) Co- 
ordinator of Headquarters Services; (2) Extension 
Services Librarian. Yakima Valley Regional Library 
in the “¥ruit Bowl of the Nation.” New, modern, 
well-equipped headquarters building from which serv- 
ice is given in rural area of county to 16 community 
libraries; 3 bookmobiles serving both city and 
county; 9 professional staff; 1960 budget $252,345; 
bookstock 187,000; circulation (1958) 801,081. Re- 
quirements 5th year degree from accredited library 
school, administrative experience; salary $5700- 
$5940 dependent on experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Regional Librarian, 
Yakima Valley Regional Library, 102 N. 3rd St., 
Yakima, Washington, giving resumé of education, 
experience, and recent photograph. Further details 
given on request. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Live and work in 
ideal, bracing climate, near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. $4800 minimum offered (more depending on 
experience and education) for accredited library 
school graduate. Needed for modern library in grow- 
ing college, position open now. Good retirement, va- 
cation, sick-leavé policies. Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in town of 13,000, three hours 
from city centers. Graduate of accredited library 
school required and some experience. Salary $5580. 
Vacation two weeks per annum. Retirement, Social 
Security and sick leave. Contact Mr. A. N. Hart- 
nagel, Chairman, Library Board, Port Angeles Public 
Library, Port Angeles, Wash. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for LSA Cooperative 
Cataloging project located in scenic Western Coastal 
County. Some experience desirable. $380 first 6 
months salary. Sick leave, Social Security, state re- 
tirement, optional hospital plan, one month vacation. 
Apply Chairman, Board of Trustees, Donald Spiering, 
c/o Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, Oregon. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to take charge of ac- 
tive program of public library children’s service in 
attractive capital city. Library school degree or 
equivalent education and experience required. Salary 
$4200 for qualified person. Social Security, month 
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vacation, cumulative sick leave, noncontributory hos- 
pital-medical insurance. Challenging opportunity to 
assist with county library service demonstration to 
promote library district election. Excellent climate, 
near mountain recreation areas, Sun Valley and 17 
miles from superb ski run. App-y Marion Bingham, 
Librarian, Boise Public Library, Boise, Idaho. 


far west 


SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY is accepting 
application for Librarian I in Adult Department. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school. Residential 
community of 14,000. 53,000 volumes; circulation 
300,000. Modern air-conditioned building; 11 miles 
Los Angeles. Attractive benefits. Salary $4704-$5832, 
Direct inquiries: Miss June E. Bayless, San Marino 
Public Library, San Marino, Calif. 

CITY OF BEVERLY HILLS. Assistant Catalog 
Librarian. Salary range $358-$44), Beginning salary 
commensurate with education and experience; one 
year graduate training in library science at accred- 
ited library school. All merit system benefits with 
no residence requirement. Apply Personnel Office, 
Room 500, City Hall, 450 North Crescent Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford Univsisity to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Fresno County California. 
Administer from new $1,750,000 county library’s 
headquarters. Would you like to administer a spacious 
modern central library with 42 sections and branches? 
We feel you would be satisfied in this position. The 
Board of Supervisors has affirmed the position’s im- 
portance by increasing the salary range from $703 
to $809 monthly. It’s really very easy if you meet 
these basic qualifications: Graduation from an ALA 
accredited school of librarianship and 5 years of 
progressively responsible experience—-2 of these years 
in administration. Write, wire or phone for an ap- 
plication to be filed before January 31, 1960, to 
Edward W. Firby, Director of Personnel, Room 101, 
Hall of Records, Fresno, California. 

PROJECT REFERENCE, Federal, state, county, 
and city governments meet to give service to 
walks of people in this PROJECT. The title—San 
Joaquin Valley Cooperative Reference Service, under 
the federal Library Services Act. It is the only 
project of its kind in the U.S. We need reference li- 
brarians to help institute these services and to edu- 
cate others in the use of them. You must have 
graduated from an ALA accredited school of li- 
brarianship and completed two years of professional 
reference librarianship. Professional experience may 
be submitted for education up to two years. Inter- 
ested? Act now. Write, wire or phone Edward Firby, 
Director of Personnel, Room 101, Hall of Records, 
Fresno, California. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $4512-$5400. Col- 
lege graduation plus library science degree. For gen- 
eral reference work in public library. No experience 
required, however, credit on salary scale given for 
experience, Good retirement system, three weeks va- 
cation, paid sick leave, part paid hospital insurance 
available. Community of 95,000, 60 miles east of 
Los Angeles. New Central Library under construc- 
tion. Three branch libraries. Age: 21-55. Apply: Civil 
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Service Board, City Hall, Room 110, 426 Thy Street, 
San Bernardino, California. Applicants must reside 
within the City limits prior to 6 months probationary 
eriod. 
j JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. $376-$438. Interesting posi- 
tions opened in Oakland, California, public library 
system. Attractive 2mployment benefits. Library 
school graduation or college graduation plus profes- 
sional level library experience. Write Room 100, 
City Hall, Oakland, Talifornia. 
OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: 
Librarian I—Work with Children, $403-$489 
Librarian 1—Reference work, $403-$489 
Librarian Ji—Work with Children, $444-$539 
_ Librarian IH—Branch Librarians, $489-$595 
Librarian [V—Adult Services, $539-$656 
Administrative Assistant, $514-$625 
5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd step in 
6 months, ALA accredited library school degree re- 
quired. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement system, health insurance. For further in- 
formation write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, California: 


’ canada 


MOOSE JAW PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a Chief 
Librarian and a Cataloguer. Degree from an accredited 
library school and experience required. Salary: Chief 
Librarian, $5000; Cataloguer, $4000 and up depend- 
ing on experience. Five-day, thirty-six and a half hour 
week, city pension pian, three week holiday after 
one year. Apply to: Mr. Justice R. L. Brownridge, 
Chairman of the Board, 1129 Grafton St. Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D. (Rom. 
Langs.); M.A. (GLS, Chicago) June 1960. 35, mar- 
ried, 3 yrs. Hd. Libn., lib. arts coll. Also 4 yrs. exp. 
cat. ref., rare bks, Ideas and initiative; building 
programming -exp.; circ. and collection builder. 
Broad teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Available 
July 1960. At midwinter for interviews. B-36-W. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN, woman; B.A. and 
M/S.L.S., wishes to change present position. Exten- 
sive previous foreign residence and travel. Knowl- 
edge of Spanish, Italicn and French. 15 years pro- 
fessional library experience in most phases; how- 
ever principally interested in Music and Art Depart- 
ment, in which during past 9 years has been Director. 
Inquiries invited. B-37-W. 

MATURE WOMAN, over 15 yrs. practical public 
library experience seeks employment in small college 
town, to make some for convalescent mother and self. 
Dry climate in SW an asset but not a must. Avail- 
able now, promise to remain. Will accept hospital 
record training if neeced. Member ALA, SLA. On 
Federal Civil Service Registers. B-38-W. 








Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and aresbasic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Entertaining 


* FRANCES L. ILG and others 
ATHE GESELL INSTITUTE PARTY BOOK 
A how-to-do-it guide to party-giving for chil- 
dren from 3 to 15, Hlus. LC 59-10584, $2.95 


Health 


‘GRANTLY DICK-READ 


CHILDBIRTH WITHOUT FEAR, 
2nd Rev. Ed. 


A new revised edition, with three new chap- 
ters, of the first and most authoritative book 
on natural childbirth. Illus. 

` LC 59-10601. $4.00 


THE EDITORS OF ESQUIRE 
_ ESQUIRE’S THE ART OF KEEPING FIT 


A man’s guide to increased vigor and vitality. 
Illus. LC 59-6331. $4.95 


Science 


HERMANN OBERTH 
*xTHE MOON CAR 


A design for a surface vehicle for the coming 
exploration of the moon, by a pioneer in 
space travel. Plans and diagrams. 

‘LC 59-10604. $3.00 


Humor 


LEO ROSTEN 

. *THE RETURN OF 
HXYXMXA*N KXAXPXLKAXN 
“A classic of American humor.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. LC 59-10617, $3.50 


nm 


Biography 


MARGARET LEECH 
*IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 


“A study of a fascinating and forgotten era 
by the author of REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. Illus. 

LC 59-6310. $7.50 


Philosophy 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
WHITEHEAD’S AMERICAN ESSAYS 
IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Edited, with an introduction, by A. H. John- 
son, An important new collection of writings. 
LC 59-9943, $4.00 


Anthropology 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
THE REMAKING OF A CULTURE 
Life and Education in Puerto Rico 


A case study growing out of the author’s 
Cultural Foundations of Education. 
LC 58-13242. $7.50 


Business 


EDWARD C. BURSK, Editor 
BUSINESS AND RELIGION: A New 
Depth Dimension in Management 


Essays by representative businessmen, theo- 
logians and teachers on ethical ideals in the 
LC 58-13243, $4.00 


JAMES C. WORTHY 
BIG BUSINESS AND FREE MEN 


A defense of the well-run business as a prop 
of democracy, by the vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. LC 59-9941. $4,00 


business world. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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A new advance 
in library service 


THE EXPANDED 


1960 
WORLD BOOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Finer 


“Yow ll find it in World Book Ency- reference set has ever been more sys- 
clopedia’’ has long been the librar- tematically revised and organized to 
ian’s advisory phrase. Now, more. help you in providing effective library 
than ever before, you ċan direct service. 


patrons to World Book for accurate Look into the 1960 World Book 
information, easily accessible, and Encyclopedia yourself. With your 
interestingly presented. background and experience, you will 
The revised and expanded 1960 fully appreciate the innovations and 
World Book is an unmatched edi- advancements it represents. 

torial achievement representing an 

additional investment of $2,800,000 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
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‘ew Goals for the School Libraries February 1960 


WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU 
THE CORNERSTONE OF OUR NEW BUILDING 






DEDICATED TO THE 
- PRESERVATION 


OF. THE 


WRITTEN WORD 


1959 
NE 


The words carved into this durable 
Bedford Stone were carefully chosen and 
are symbolic of the purpose which has 
been the force guiding this organization 
to its place of eminence in the Library 
Binding Industry. Our new home is 
dedicated to preserving the written word 
by building books which endure. That’s 
why your best investment is Bound-to- 


Stay-Bound Prebound Books. 
NewMeTnop ay-boun reboun OOKS 
Fook Eindiy tre. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘“‘BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND’ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for . 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8. T 
1925, authorized on July 8. 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a vear, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 
‘ach, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


How The United States Has Grown! 





THE NEW 1960 EDITION 
IS LARGER BY 177 PAGES 
VT TATE DD TESOL 
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equivalent of almost two Compton volumes! 


Are you looking for authoritative new material on Hawaii, 
Free China, Red China, and Russia? 


Are teachers searching the library for new approaches to Science? 


Are boys and girls besieging you for information on new Diving 
Techniques, Rocks, Dancing? 


The 851 new and revised articles in the 1960 edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia cover these and many other subjects. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


How we give an old subject new sparkle, 


new appeal in... 


THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR AN k 
Encyclopedia : pe- 










SUBJECT: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It would be natural to assume that this subject 






has long since been prepared in every conceiv- 
able way. Yet those working closely with children 
complain of the lack of reference material that 
is appealing to young minds. 


Here is how we met this challenge at Tangley Oaks — 


Combined suggestions from pupils and 
teachers. 


l. Started with a survey of teachers, li- 7. 
brarians, and group leaders to learn 


their needs. 8. Retested the revised manuscript in the 
2. Examined courses of study. schools. 


z ; i 
3. Prepared a basic outline. 9. Submitted the pretested, tested, and re- 


tested article to Dr. Nevins for scrut- 
iny and final comment. 


4. Enlisted the help of an eminent au- 
thority, Dr. Allan Nevins. 


5. Assigned a fine writing team who drew 


upon authoritative sources, Washing- 
ton’s private papers and rare Wash- 
ingtoniana. 

6. Tested the preliminary manuscript in 
representative classrooms from grade 
four through grade seven. 


RESULT: A colorful narrative that makes 
George Washington come alive as mili- 
tary leader, President, and man. His 
clothing, his habits and manners, life in 
America of his time. Plus “how to observe 
Washington’s birthday.” 





THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, III. 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Publisher’s House, Lake Bluff, Ill, 
Publishers of — 


* American Educator Encyclopedia 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the , 
George Washington article reprinted from the Amer- 
ican Educator Encyclopedia. 


i a a EN S, es 
* Wonderland of Knowledge * My Book House 


* Picturesque Tale of Progress * Book Trails 


World Topics Year Book i 
. ‘ Se ee or 


| es hee ae eee. 
* Journeys Through Bookland ° 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 





EBRUARY COVER 


"his is the cover of the pro- 
notional leaflet on the school 
ibrary standards, drawn by 
Jenevieve Foster, author and 
llustrator of children’s books. 
"he leaflet is part of the 
mplementation program de- 
icribed in Mary Gaver’s article 


m pages 130-32. 





[he ALA Bulletin is the official 
iournal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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NEW GOALS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


113 Introduction, Elenora Alexander 


115 Open Learning and the School. Librarian, Alexander 
Frazier 


119 Standards Are Goals, Doris F. Holmes 

124 On Using Standards for School Library Programs, Frances 
Henne and Ruth Ersted 

130 Implementing the New Standards, Mary V. Gaver 

133 Before the Library Opens, Margaret C. Rehring 


136 Portrait of a School Library, Margaret E. Nicholsen 


OTHER ARTICLES 

145 Lets Learn from the Schools, Sophie C. Silberberg 
148 Reading Is a Lifetime Affair, William I. Nichols 
152 A New Junior High Room, Helen Siniff 


An Official Directory of the Canadian Library Association 
will be found on page 111. 
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The Story of 


“The Elementary School Library: 
a Library Program Developed in Baldwin-White- 


hall School District,” a reprint of a 20-page 
special section in The Instructor of November 
1959, is available from the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians at ALA headquarters. 
Most of the articles are by administrators, teach- 


ers, librarians, and students of this Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, school system, which 


less than ten years has developed a varied and 
interesting school library program from very 
slender resources. 


* 


“Awards in the Field of Children’s Books,” 
edited by Elnora M. Portteus, has been published 
as No. 21 of the Kent State University series, 
Aspects of Librarianship. Full information is 
given on 24 awards, including the four ALA 


awards in this field, and the winners of each 
award are listed in chronological order. Mimeo- 


graphed; free. 
* 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson’s title was given incor- 


rectly in the byline of her article, “Reading Out 
Loud,” in the January issue. She is Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director. Besides Mr. Clift the other ex- 
ecutive officers are Donald D. Bock, Deputy Di- 
rector for Management, and Richard B. Harwell, 
Associate Executive Director. Mr. Harwell is also 
Executive Secretary of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries and, since Cora M. 
Beatty’s retirement in November, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Reference Services Division. 


* 


Pennsylvania now publishes annual public li- 
brary statistics. The first compilation was dis- 
tributed by the state library in Harrisburg in 
October 1959; a limited quantity is available to 
meet further requests. 

* 


Two American Standards on microfilm have been 
brought up to date and published as revisions 
by the American Standards Association. They 

> American Standard Specifications for 16mm 
and 35mm Microfilm on Reels or in Strips, PH5. 





MANUAL ON USE OF DEWEY 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 

The Decimal Classification Office is preparing a 
manual of its own practices in the application 
of the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification to books cataloged by the Library of 
Congress. While the boredi purpose is to 
satisfy a need of the Office itself and to ensure 
greater consistency in the use of the Classifica- 
tion in order to provide DC numbers on LC 
cards, publication at some future date is con- 
templated, so that classifiers in other libraries 
may have the benefit of knowing DC office prac- 
tices and interpretations. 

Users of the 16th edition are warmly invited 
to write us indicating parts of the DC in need 
of clarification and suggesting questions which 
they would like to see answered in this manual. 
Please address communications to the under- 
-yy at the Library of Congress, Washington 

25, D.C. Every suggestion and question will be 
carefully considered —Benjamin A. Custer, 
editor, Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


pee 


A f vly oS 
9 HILDREN 
AND YOUTH 





ANNIVE 
The symbol of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth to be held March 27—A pril 
2, 1960, is reproduced above. “Help Young 
America Grow in Freedom” has been chosen as 
a theme line to be used on posters and other 


visual aids, as well as on slides for television. 
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-1958 (50 cents), and American Standard 
ipecifications for Microfilm Readers for 16mm 
nd 35mm Film on Reels, PH5. 1-1959 (35 
ents). The Association is at 70 East 45th St. 


New York 17. 
* 


i progress report on the Yale University Library 
elective book retirement program, giving con- 
iderable historical background, was published 
n the October 1959 Yale University Library 
Jazette. Reprints are available free from the 
rder department of the library. 


* 


Seven volumes of background material prepared 
n connection with the White House Conference 
mn Children and Youth are being made available 
‘or general distribution at a pre-conference price 
»f $10, good until March 1. Some of the volumes 
‘an be purchased separately at considerable sav- 
ngs. Conference Reporter No. 9 has full in- 
‘ormation. Conference headquarters is at 330 


ndependence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
* 


n December 1958, the United States cospon- 
sored a United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
ion designating July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, as 
World Refugee Year. It was felt that during 
such a year, permanent solutions to some of the 
major refugee problems throughout the world 
could be found. Many national organizations are 
sponsors, and a board of well-known public- 
spirited citizens, with the Very Reverend Francis 





REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION NOMINEES 


The Nominating Committee of the Reference 

Services Division reports the nominations of the 

following candidates for the office of Vice Presi- 

dent and President-elect: 

JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG, assistant coordinator, 
Adult Services (Reference), New York Pub- 
lic Library 

ESTELLE BRODMAN, assistant librarian, Reference 
Services, National Library of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The candidate with the most votes will be elected 

Vice President and President-elect. The second 

candidate in the balloting becomes the Second 

Vice President of the Division. 

The members of the Nominating Committee 
are Dorothy S. Truesdale, chairman, Florence R. 
Van Hoesen, Francis X. Scannell, Ben C. Bow- 
man, and Jane Wilson. 








Facts About 
THE 


Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 





Author of “Famous First Facts” 


x iko® 36 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT—almost without 

exception—about the Presidents of the United 
States, will be found in this new one-volume book: 
Facts ABOUT THE PresenTs: A Compilation of 
Biographical and Historical Data. 


1959 »* 360p. 


PART I—A chapter is devoted to each President 
in the chronological order in which he took office. 
Data in these chapters are arranged uniformly. A 
genealogical compilation presents vital material 
about the President’s parents, brothers and sisters, 
wife and children. Family history is followed by 
data on elections, congressional sessions, cabinet ap- 
pointments and the vice president, as well as high- 
lights of the President’s life and administration. 


In PART II material is presented in comparative 
form, with collective data and statistics on the presi- 
dents as individuals and on the office of the presi- 
dency. 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINE EDITORS 
POLITICAL ANALYSTS 
INFORMATION BUREAUS 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHERS . . . 


DUCURRUREUCEERERREREREESEERECURSEERERESSCRRER SERRE SESE TEn 
PECUCEEECCEECE Ree eee eee eeT 


WOUCRECERECECERERRERER EERE REE EEES 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
* 950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 * 
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DEM 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
PRINTED LABELS 





helps children 
and young adults 
FIND BOOKS EASIER 
AND FASTER! 


Symbol labels, word labels, day labels 
—’most any label you have need for is in- 
cluded in Demco’s line of colorful Pressure 
Sensitive Printed Labels. 

As with all Demco Pressure Sensitive 
Labels, roll away the backing paper and 
they are ready to apply. 

In addition to the printed labels, 
Demco offers Pressure Sensitive Labels in 
flat sheets, in 4 sizes, on which call num- 
bers may be typed or written. 

Your Demco Catalog gives complete 
information and prices. 

Order a supply today! 


D LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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B. Sayre as chairman, has been appointed. Li- 
braries wishing to inform their patrons of refugee 
problems, assist local organizations planning pro- 
grams on refugee problems, or plan exhibits on 
the World Refugee Year may write for materials 
to U.S. Committee for Refugees, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 


* 


National Brotherhood Week is being observed 
February 21-28 this year. A folder on the ob- 
jectives of the week, with a sample listing of 
projects and activities in connection with it, is 
available from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 43 West 57th St., New York 19. 


* 


When the American bookmobile at the Moscow 
fair was closed last summer, after over-enthusi- 
astic Russian visitors had spirited away its book 
stock, Attorney John C. Bullitt of Griggstown, 
New Jersey, guaranteed $10,000 to buy replace- 
ments for the 2800 books which had been lost. 
The books were purchased and airlifted to Mos- 
cow. The Donner Foundation of Philadelphia has 
now paid for the books, relieving Mr. Bullitt of 
his obligation. (See “An American Bookmobile 
in Moscow,” October 1959 ALA Bulletin.) 


* 


Do college students collect children’s books? 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo of Lawrence, Kansas, di- 
rector of library services for the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, will soon find out. She has 
offered a $50 award to the University of Kansas 
student submitting the best collection of chil- 
dren’s books—not less than ten nor more than 
twenty—with a statement of 250 words or less 
on the candidate’s major source of interest in 
children’s books. The Gagliardo Childrens Book 
Award is being conducted this fall by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library. eee 





1960 NLW PROMOTION AIDS 
STILL AVAILABLE 


The brochure listing 1960 National Li- 
brary Week promotion aids is still avail- 
able from the NLW office, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. Orders will be filled 
until March 15; the minimum order is. 
$4.00. 

The NLW office makes a special request 
that libraries use the order form included 
with the brochure when ordering the pro- 
motion aids. 
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Meeting of the minds... 






the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and 
frequently on the pages of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Instructions for contributors to 
write “for readers of average intelligence 
and education” are hardly necessary. 
Throughout history, most great minds have 
been great teachers—lifted from obscurity 
to fame by the ability to communicate 
clearly inthe classroom oron the printed page. 

Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who 
write for EB, 40 are Nobel Prize winners. 
For example, physicist Niels Bohr writes 
about the Atom, Sir Alexander Fleming 
about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw 
discusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, 
they talk to average high school students, 
not down to them. Thus, growing minds are 
challenged and stimulated as they “consult 
the highest authority.” 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in to- 
day’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 



























For materials prepared espe- 
cially for teachers and librarians, 
write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 309-MC 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, 
eS , Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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F orthcoming Books 


FEBRUARY 8 
By Fred D. Gealy. A book of 72 brief communion meditations arranged 
Let Us Break 


around the church year .. . linking the traditional concepts of Ist century 
Christianity with the 20th century patterns of thought. Each meditation 


B d To ether includes scripture and closing prayer. Dr. Gealy has written several articles 
rea g for The Interpreter’s Bible. $2.50 


MARCH 7 


By Charles M. Laymon, editor of the International Lesson Annual. A 


simple method for reading the Bible with greater understanding. Through- The Message 


out the book, Dr. Laymon uses biblical passages to illustrate the tech- 
niques of reading and comprehension which he has discussed, but leaves of the Bible 
the actual interpretation to the reader. $1 


APRIL 11 
By Andrew W. Blackwood, author of Pastoral Leadership. A considera- 


c 
The Growl ng tion of the ideals of a minister who keeps growing in Christlikeness while 
f 


ulfilling his pastoral duties. Dr. Blackwood divides his discussion into 
Minister two parts: Opportunities to Grow and Obstacles to Growth. Here is guid- 


ance and encouragement for every minister. $3 


By Wallace D. Chappell. God searches for man, says Mr. Chappell, 


a s pj 
but man must be a willing participant if he wishes to receive the full- Receiving God S 


ness of God’s mercy and love. What is envolved in becoming a willing 
participant is the subject of these challenging sermons, full of illus- Fullness 


trations and powerful in their simplicity. $2 


. By Walter L. Cook, author of Meditations for Youth. To help young 
Meeting people cope with the tests that face them these 44 devotions speak di- 
rectly to the teenager and his situation, helping him to see the relevance 


the Test of the Bible to his life. Each devotion has a verse of scripture as its theme 


and concludes with a prayer. $1.75 


By Webb B. Garrison, author of Why You Say It. Practical 


m B A 
suggestions for ministers which show them how to find original Creative Imagination 


ideas for sermons, how to collect sermon illustrations and 
material, and how to be expressive in their writing. He also in Preachin 
suggests how to keep a notebook of ideas and materials. $3 g 


By Stephen Neill. This is the first account of the struggle for church 


Brothers unity to be told through the biographies of the men who worked for it 


rather than through the documents and official statements which resulted 


of the Faith from it... such men as John R. Mott, Nathan Söderblom, William Temple, 
Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft, G. Bromley Oxnam, and others. $4 


By Caradine R. Hooton. A positive approach to the question of 


alcohol. Written especially for the teacher, minister, discussion What Shall We 


leader—all concerned with the very real problem of drinking today 
—this book outlines the basic background information every S Ab t Al h |? 
speaker needs to prepare effective talks. $2 ay ou co 0 z 


By Hoover Rupert. Dr. Rupert examines the informal conversations of 


And Jesus Jesus to find answers to the problems of people today. By bringing the 


É reader into the conversation he makes the subjects both meaningful and 
Said helpful. He includes a great deal of human interest—plus some good 
= œ = sermon ideas for the minister. $2.50 

. 


MAY 9 


By William R. Cannon, author of The Redeemer. This book pre- 


a 
sents a complete picture of Eastern and Western medieval Chris- History of 


tianity. It follows the new trend of writing church history by ie A t 

placing the men and events in the framework of the social and Christianity in the 
political scene. This realistic manner of presentation shows the 

church, both eastern and western, in its true relation to the entire . 

culture. Bibliography, chronological table, maps. $4.50 Middle Ages 
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From Abingdon 


MAY 9 


By Walter Dudley Cavert, author of Remember Now. A devo- 
Ours Is tional guide for six months, this book stimulates thought about the 
meaning of the Christian faith and how it can be applied to daily 

the Faith life. Using striking illustrations from many different sources, r 


Cavert writes in a clear, meaningful style. 


By Glenn H. Asquith. These 54 devotions are written for older people 
in contemplation of the fact that the best years of their lives are ahead— 
and beyond that a far better life awaits them. Each devotion includes a 
scripture verse, a meditation, and ends with a prayer. Printed in extra- 
large type. $2 


Lively 
May I Walk 


" By Georgia Harkness, author of Understanding the Christian 
The Providence Faith. From a human and practical viewpoint, Dr. Harkness seeks 
to dispel the sense of uneasiness Christians have concerning the 

of God efficiacy of of prayer, the possibility of miracle, and the reality of 

God’s providence by discussing, Does God Really Care? $3.50 


By Robert Lee. This unique book presents an analysis of the positive 
contributions of socio-cultural factors in the rise of the church unity 
movement—a potent force in contemporary Protestantism. Attention is 
focused on the sociological bases for unity rather than the theological 
problems involved. $4.50 


Social Sources 
of Church Unity 


By Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. One of the most 


5 r 
Music and Worship complete discussions of church music available, this study pro- 


vides a practical understanding of the use of music in all phases 


i of church life and the individual’s role in the music of worship. 
in the Church With bibliography, glossary of etd $4 


By George Webber. A stimulating and challenging definition of the 
nature of the church, the doctrine of the ministry, and the meaning of 
the gospel, based on Mr. Webber’s experiences as a minister in the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish of New York. Also discusses the life of the 
church and the role of the laity. $2.75 


God’s Colony 
in Man’s World 


By Hazel T. Wilson. A diary of daily devotions, arranged in a 
Strength 31-day cycle, to help men and women have the courage and en- 
thusiasm to live above and beyond the frustrations of the day. Each 


for Livi ng one includes a verse of scripture, a carefully selected poem or quota- 


tion, the meditation, and a prayer. $1.50 


By Richard T. Hougen, author of Look No Further. A new collection 
of 177 delicious recipes from the famous Kentucky inn, Boone Tavern, 
Berea College Hotel, Berea, Kentucky. Included are recipes for break- 
fast dishes, soups, meats, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, breads, cookies, 
punch, and desserts. Washable cloth binding. $2.95 


Cooking 
with Hougen 


An Autobiography. This unique volume is being repub- 


The Life Experiences and lished in honor of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church’s 200th anniversary celebration of the birth of their 


Gospel Labors of the founder, the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, the first Negro or- 


dained and licensed to preach in America. Contains a vivid 


Rt R Ri h d All account of his life and work and several documents relat- 
. ev. ic ar en ing to his church’s organization. Reissue, Feb. 8. $1.50 
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NEW YORK 
In Canada: 


NASHVILLE 
In Australasia: 


G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. Thomas C. Lothian 


Toronto 


Melbourne 
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Librarians: Would you like to:— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden” IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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LSU LIBRARY 


Now observing its 100th anniversary, LSU has en- 
joyed a long history of academic growth and leader- 
ship. Today, it is recognized as a major influence in 
Louisiana’s economic, social, and cultural life. Over the 
years, LSU has also greatly expanded its physical facili- 
ties. A “master plan” has been followed in the archi- 
tecture and location of new buildings, resulting in one 
of the most beautiful and efficient campuses in the 
nation. Located in the heart of the campus is LSU’s new 
$3.5 million library. This library provides space for one 
million volumes, and study facilities for 2200 students. 

Included in the furnishings of LSU's Library are 
Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study enclosures and 
associated library equipment. 


lf you're considering a new library, or expanding or 
modernizing an existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s 
free Library Planning Staff for personal service. 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


... makes business a pleasure 
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Califone 


MASTER 
MODEL 75-T 
TAPE RECORDER 






IDEAL for the 
LIBRARY 


The range of 
Capabilities offered 
by the Califone 
MASTER Tape Recorder 
Model 75-T far exceeds 

any other recorder for library use. 


Outstanding features: 


@ Makes superior master tapes 


e Plays master tapes through headphones for silent 
group listening for up to 10 persons, with indi- 
vidual headphone volume control 

e Supplies quality sound reproduction of master 
tapes for up to 500 persons with 9 watt amplifier 
and heavy duty speaker 

© Provides “master” for group of up to 10 “slave” 
recorders 

@ Gives trouble-free service —lightweight, compact 
and self-contained 


Library net $349.50 


For further information write Dept. ALA-2 


Califone 


CORPORATION 


1020 N. LA BREA AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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For Laggards Only 


A new member of the staff asked me recently 
where he could get the forms for ALA member- 
ship. It occurred to me that several members of 
this staff might appreciate membership forms. 
Is it possible that the librarians of many other 
larger libraries would welcome a few extra forms 
for personal membership for the consideration 
of those professional staff members who have not 
joined ALA? Such forms, sent with a pleasartt 
little letter, would remind well-intentioned lag- 
gards like myself to speak a word on behalf of 
membership in our professional organization. 
Arthur T. Hamlin, librarian 
University of Cincinnati 


Mr. Hamlin will have better help than he asks 
for. The Advisory Committee on Membership Pro- 
motion is planning an occasion for him and his 
fellow laggards to speak their word on behalf of 
membership in ALA, See the March issue for 
full details —Ep. 


Hospitality between Countries 


When touring in 1956 through the United States. 
in conversation with American colleagues I fre- 
quently heard the view expressed how excellent 
it would be if American librarians were able to 
tour libraries in the United Kingdom. In my 
innocence I had assumed that American librar- 
ians were so wealthy that there was no difficulty 
for them, other than to secure sufficient leave of 
absence to make such a trip worth while. I was 
quickly disabused of this idea, and for some 
time I have canvassed privately among col- 
leagues a scheme which I think would enable 
more visits to be made by British librarians to 
the United States and similar return visits to us 
by our American colleagues. 

My idea is for a librarian here to offer hos- 
pitality in his own home to an American col- 
league for a period of at least two weeks to al- 
low adequate study of libraries in the area, and 
permit plenty of sightseeing trips to be under- 
taken. The visitor would pay his own fare to this 
country. In return, and not necessarily during 
the same year, the British librarian would visit 
his colleague, paying his own fare across the 
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\tlantic and being given hospitality in the same 
vay. 

Before taking any further step, I wish to find 
wut how many colleagues might take part in 
uch a scheme without making any commitments 
it this stage. Those interested should write to 
ne at the Central Library, South Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham, U.K. I would prefer to limit 
he scheme to chiefs, deputies, and heads of 
jepartments, for it is this class of librarian 
which is not usually catered for in existing 
schemes of exchange visits. I consider it of vital 
importance that as many exchange visits as pos- 
sible should take place at this level in order to 
promote understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems and the exchange of ideas. 

F. C. Ticue, city librarian 
City of Nottingham Public Libraries 
Nottingham, England 


World Library Pen-Pals 

The Kent Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians is pleased to announce the formation 
of the International Library Pen-Pal Service. 
The primary objects of this scheme are: 1) to 
foster an interest among librarians and especially 
the younger assistant in librarianship as it is 





carried out in countries overseas; 2) to present 
an opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
views on the purposes and methods of librarian- 
ship in different countries; and 3) to create so- 
cial contacts by correspondence which may in 
time lead to an exchange of visits abroad. 
Anyone who would like an overseas library 

pen-friend should write now for an application 
form (enclosing an International Reply Coupon 
please) to— 

Ivor J. GOODACRE 

Honorary education secretary 

Kent Division, A.A.L. 

Central Library 

Dartford, Kent, England 


More about the Forgotten Age Group 

Miss Wessells’ article is an honest, clear-cut 
discussion of what must be a universal blind 
spot in library philosophy. Forgotten? Ignored? 
Neglected? Isn’t it easier this way! This age 
croup, rebelling against “kidstuff,” has come to 
the time when adults, especially women, do not 
impress them very much. Junior high people 
are beginning to question, showing an uncanny 
ability to see through pretense. They can be 
troublesome, mean, and at times downright 
nasty, but they will read and read and read. 











If your library service needs expanding . . . if you are interested in 
exploring bookmobile prices and operating costs .. . if library board 
members must be sold the bookmobile concept . . . if your community 
must be shown the advantages of library extension service . . . then 
the man you want to talk to is your Gerstenslager representative. 
His wide knowledge and experience is available to you without obli- 
gation. A letter to us will bring him with all the facts. 





THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY e WOOSTER, O. e CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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MATCHES 
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Standard’s 
Library Furniture 






Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 





DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT eee of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 





The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 





Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course, 


New York 19, N.Y. 


10 Columbus Circle œ 


In Cincinnati we like them. In 1956 our direc- 
tor, realizing the junior high reading potential, 
suggested that we include this age group in our 
youth service program. Our work with junior 
high school students has opened a very rich and 
a very productive field. We feel that this is a 
time when boys read better than girls. Boys in 
junior high school will tackle tomes and vol- 
umes of history, biography, and science. Twelve- 
year-olds will read right through Bruce Catton, 
and some of them read Lee’s Lieutenants. They 
will try anything. The width and depth of hu- 
man knowledge does not overwhelm them; they 
frisk hither and yon with the greatest of ease. As 
one mother put it, “He knows all the big words, 
it’s the little ones that give him trouble.” 

They will read widely and well because jun- 
ior high school is not too demanding and they 
have time on their hands. For them there are 
few if any dates, almost no part-time jobs, extra- 
curricular activities do not amount to much. Life 
is very exciting and very glamorous because they 
are excluded from so much. As Phyllis McGin- 
ley says, “Thirteen is nothing.” 

Life is grim for senior high school students. 
People planning to go to college must get to the 
top of their class and manage to stay there. 
Reading is of the required kind and of the sort 
that goes into papers. Frequently they are 
struggling with college boards, a job, and Love 
all at the same time. Some manage to get into 
jail. One would have to be square, very square 
indeed, to be reading widely, madly at this cru- 
cial time. 

If the junior high school students have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated over the years in the 
uses and resources of the library, shouldn’t they 
be able to operate under their own steam? With 
an expanding population and staff shortages, our 
objective is to make our youthful patrons into 
independent, intelligent library borrowers. Such 
borrowers can be a genuine asset. 

In Anna Maria Wright’s Room for One More, 
Jimmy John developed a terrible allergy to read- 
ing because his first book was about “little bun- 
nies all buttoned up in blue suits. It was too 
damn silly.” Today’s junior high school students 
have been places, read more and seen more than 
their predecessors. Probably there are times 
when we and our books seem “damned silly” to 
them. 

ELIZABETH SIMPSON 

Head of youth service 

Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County 


See also the article by Helen Siniff on pages 152-53. 
—Epb. 
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Send for our complete catalog 


Julian Messner, Inc. 





Customers are the boss at 
Heckman’s. Our transporta- 
tion system, our new, effi- 


cient plant, our improved 
production techniques, our advanced 
office procedures have all resulted as 
an effort to satisfy our customer’s 
wants for better service, better ’ 
quality, and lower prices. It is our 
- job to fill your wants profitably to you and to ourselves. 
Each person at Heckman’s realizes that a customer is 
never too far away to affect their job. Our customer's 
good opinion of us is the most valuable asset in the 
world. We realize that this good opinion cannot be bought or stolen, but is something 
freely given us in response to our gift of value. We are proud of our customers and 
we want them to feel proud to deal with us. If we have not yet had the privilege of 
serving you, won't you contact us Now! We believe that you too, will find out how 
pleasant it is to deal with a customer minded Library Bindery! 


A card or a call will bring a factory trained salesman to your library. 








et 





Now in its third printing, “A Stitch in 
Time”, an authentic history of bind- 
ing—yours for the asking. 





BOUND 
TO PLEASE 










NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


S 
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TWO KINDS OF STANDARDS 


The two common criticisms of ALA standards 
for library service are that they are too high 
and too vague—too high because few libraries 
reach them and too vague because it is diffi- 
cult to use them for measurement. 

These criticisms are bound to be repeated 
when the new school library standards are 
published, In fact, one of them has already 
been made—by school librarians themselves. 
Repeatedly, while the standards were in prepa- 
ration, the recommendations for size of staff 
were criticized because few existing school li- 
braries meet them. Happily, as Miss Henne and 
Miss Ersted tell the story on pages 128-129: 


Full and frank discussion of these standards 
usually resolved the doubts. Having a sufficient 
number of library staff members is one of the 
most critical and urgent needs in the total school 
library picture. The evaluation and selection of 
books (and other materials) that is conducted 
on a truly comprehensive and expert scale; ex- 
tensive advisory, informational, and guidance 
services for teachers relating to library resources 
and their uses; ... and a fully implemented li- 
brary program of teaching, informal guidance, 
and other services for students—all these funda- 
mentally important aspects of school library pro- 
grams have been realized in only a scant number 
of school libraries. 


There is probably a little more to it than this. 
At some time in each conversation, everyone 
must have agreed that they were talking about 
the realization of school library objectives, not 
about existing school libraries. The critics be- 
gan by assuming that they were talking about 
the kind of standard defined by Webster as 
“a rule for the measure of quantity, weight, 
extent, value, or quality.” They had to be con- 
vinced that they were talking about another 
kind: “That which is established by authority, 
custom, or general consent, as a model or ex- 
ample.” 

The first type of standard must isolate the 
most important characteristics of the thing be- 


ing standardized that can be measured. The 
second type begins with a statement of pur- 
pose, a definition, or an objective and goes on 
to say how the purpose may be served or the 
objective reached. For instance, the 1956 ALA 
public library standards begin, “Public library 
service should be universally available,” and 
go on to say of what that service should con- 
sist and how it should be given. They are 
called “minimum standards” because nothing 
less will accomplish this objective. 

Probably the ablest and most vocal recent 
critic of ALA standards is Edward A. Wight 
of the University of California library school, 
who directed the California Public Library 
Commission Study. Last March he said at a 
workshop on his report: 


I am by nature inclined to attempt to be factual 
and objective. I find a great conflict within me 
when proposing standards that I know will be 
too high to be attained. I find a great deal of 
unhappiness, for example, in ALA standards. 

We tend to pick out little sections of ALA 
and California Library Association standards 
that we approve of, or that will help us in our 
efforts to improve library service; but neither 
association has ever—I believe this is correct— 
applied all of its standards consistently to a 
group of libraries and attempted to find out how 
the libraries in the group measure up against the 
total body of standards. Now I say this not so 
much in criticism of CLA and ALA standards, 
but with this in mind: when you propose library 
standards for legislation then you are proposing 
requirements to be met. They are in the same 
category as standards for building construction, 
which are not intended to be decorative—they 
have to be met in order to get a building permit. 
—(News Notes of California Libraries, 54:3, 
241-42.) 


Even while wincing at the word “decorative” 
one applauds Mr. Wight’s vigorous defense of 
minimum standards drafted as part of a legisla- 
tive program. But it can be argued that if all 
library standards were geared to measurable 
characteristics, libraries would soon be “stand- 
ardized” in the same way as many commercial 
products, where “standard” is the lowest ac- 
ceptable grade. 

To make sure that no one misinterprets the 
standards set by the ALA, perhaps another 
definition from Webster should be adopted as 
a motto for all of them: “STANDARD: Some- 
thing elevated, as a signal or beacon.” eee 
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At noon on January 6 the second session of the 
86th Congress convened. The prevailing opinion 
at this time is that this will be a relatively short 
session because of the early-summer national 
conventions. Legislation on which hearings were 
held in the first session, or which is noncontro- 
versial, will have the best chance of enactment 
this year. In view of this time element the politi- 
cal climate, and the Administration emphasis on 
legislation related to the “national emergency,” 
1960 does not seem to be an auspicious year for 
the introduction or passage of major library leg- 
islation. Accordingly it has been decided that in 
this Congress only a five-year extension of the 
present Library Services Act will be sought, as 
authorized by the favorable mail vote of the 





New 24-inch diameter 


REFERENCE GLOBE 


Physical-Political 


Scale 333 miles to one inch 
Over 75”-circumference 
Over 4,700 place names 


Internationally accepted color scheme shows land ele- 
rations and sea depths. Ocean currents are shown, as 
well as de facto boundaries of 1959, and trust terri- 
‘ories. Free ball, permitting turning and lifting, is 
nade of strong lightweight molded wood-fiber plastic. 


n Navigator mounting (illustrated) over-all height is 
+7 inches. A flexible plastic scale is included for meas- 
iring degrees and miles. 


324PL15, in blond hardwood Navigator mounting 
tab Choobo . oi occcsiiecd.s.. $195.00 


Available in walnut or mahogany finish at $220.00 


Drder directly from Denoyer-Geppert Company. We 
lo not operate through dealers or jobbers. 


Send for new D-G catalog for 1960 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Map and Globe Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Council in December. Possible amendments will 
be given further consideration at a later date. 

As this column is being written in late Decem- 
ber we do not know what will be contained in 
the President’s State of the Union message or in 
the budget message, both of which are customar- 
ily delivered to the Congress about the middle of 
January. Taking into account the President’s re- 
peated statements about the need for economy, 
and the inescapable fact that some of the states 
are not yet able to match all of the available 
federal funds, it does not seem likely, however, 
that the full authorization for the Library Serv- 
ices Act will be recommended even for this final 
year under the present Act. Nevertheless, it is 
expected that President Eisenhower will recog- 
nize the growing strength and importance of the 
Library Services Act program, the action of Con- 
gress in making allotments available for the full 
amount authorized for the current fiscal year, and, 
in consequence, will recommend a substantial 
increase over the $5,150,000 figure which ap- 
peared in this year’s budget. In any event, every 
effort will be made to secure the entire 
$7,500,000 authorized this year. 

Now is the time to write your Congressmen 
about the success of the LSA program to date, 








February 1960. 


he importance of obtaining all of the funds 
iuthorized for this fifth year, and the need for 
ın extension of the Act to reach the goals you 
have established for your own state. Every Rep- 
resentative will require a great deal of mail from 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries if 
this legislation is to be successful in 1960. Public 
Law 84-597, the Library Services Act, expires 
on June 30, 1961. Unless Congress passes the 
extension this session, however, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will have no 
authority to include any funds for the LSA when 
the Department starts working, in June 1960, on 
its estimates for the fiscal year which starts on 
July 1, 1961. The whole program will come to a 
halt unless a continuation is voted within the 
next few months. 


SENATE HEARINGS ON THE AGING 


Regional hearings for Senator Pat McNa- 
mara’s Subcommittee on the Aging, of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, were 
held in six cities last fall. At the Boston hearing 
in October, John M. Carroll, chief librarian, 
Division of Home Reading and Community 


Service of the Boston Public Library presented 
testimony for ALA on Library activities in this 
field. 


NEW FARMERS’ BULLETIN 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued “Library Service for Rural Peo- 
ple,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2142. The Depart- 
ment was assisted in the preparation of the bul- 
letin by a committee of the ALA headed by 
Hannis S. Smith, director of libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education. The Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, acted 
as adviser. It has been ten years since the pre- 
vious bulletin, “Rural Library Service” was re- 
vised. The new edition, which is illustrated with 
twenty photographs, reflects the modern concept 
of systems of libraries and is influenced by the 
public library standards. There is a short sec- 
tion on the Library Services Act. Individual 
copies are available free of charge from the In- 
formation Office, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 15c if pur- 
chased through the Government Printing Office. 
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University of Rochester. 


Announcing a New HAFNER Book 


MUSIC LIBRARIANSHIP 
By E. T. Bryant 


449 pages. Svo. 


“the book would prove highly valuable in the United States. I know 
of no one in America who is preparing a new work of this kind, and it has 
been twenty years since the publication of the last full treatment of music 
librarianship. The book gives all the essential facts about the music library 
profession, which should constitute a fine review of procedures and sources 
for the already established music librarian and a good introduction to the 
manifold problems facing the prospective music librarian.”—Miss RutH 
WATANABE, Librarian, Sibley Musical Library, Eastman School of Music, 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Cloth $6.50 


Inc. 
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LOOK-READ-LEARN BOOKS 





FROM MELMONT 





TEN NEW 
Now there are 102 distinguished Melmont titles to give TITLES FOR 
a depth of selection in SOCIAL STUDIES, SCIENCE and 
READING MATERIALS for libraries and school—designed SPRING WITH 
to appeal to a wide group of elementary age children. 
Subjects, continuity, attractive illustrations, are all LOOK-READ- 
slanted directly at the interest of the child. Here is basic 
factual information from the world around us presented in a LEARN 
way that will sustain enthusiasm, making it fun for 
children to Look, Read and Learn. APPEAL 


Clair Nolte, outstanding editor and librarian, has guided the 
development and growth of these socially significant books. 
Reinforced washable cloth bindings, side sewn. $2.50 list. 
Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Exciting New Books from Melmont in 4 Subject Areas: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 
about THE VEGETABLES ON YOUR PLATE by Veva Elwell Allee. 32 pp. Reading 
| level—3rd. Interest level—2-6. Growing, processing and marketing perishable 
pho T | foods. 
| \\ about APPLES FROM ORCHARD TO MARKET by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. 
- 7 Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-4. Raising apples for distribution. 
; A- about NEWS AND HOW IT TRAVELS by William Willis Simpson. 32 pp. Reading 
[E Li level—3rd. Interest level—3-6. How news of an incident is disseminated on radio, 
etc. 
SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
SEEDS ARE WONDERFUL by William K. Foster and Pearl Queree. 32 pp. 





y \) Reading level—2. Interest level—1-3. The plant cycle explained and seed plant 
e: | y experiment. 
>" 7 about ATOMIC POWER FOR PEOPLE by Edward and Ruth Shaw Radlauer. 48 pp. 
Lf ) Reading level—5th. Interest level—5-up. Activities of those who harness the atom. 
\ about OUR WEATHER by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. Reading level—2nd. 
—" Interest level—1-4. Causes of wind, rain, thunder, lightning, simple experiments. 


THE LAND AND CONSERVATION 
— about SAVING WILD LIFE FOR TOMORROW by Solveig Paulson Russell. 32 pp. 
Reading level—4th. Interest level—4-8. Reduction in wild life; how to remedy. 
about CAVES by Terry Shannon. 48 pp. Reading level—5th. Interest level—2-8. Caves 
= ae ae and various cave formations, and how they are discovered. 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER 
ae about THE FOUR SEASONS AND THE FIVE SENSES by Ruth Shaw Radlauer. 48 pp. 
Reading level—3rd. Interest level—Kg.-4. Awareness of seasons through senses, 
about OUR FLAG by Elinor Rees. 32 pp. Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-6. A 
history of our fifty-starred flag rules for displaying and saluting it. 








Send for new illustrated catalog. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s books — For School and Library 


310 South Racine Avenue « Chicago 7, Illinois 
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New and forthcoming ALA books 


Costs of 
Public Library Service 
in 1959 


The costs of adequate library services in 1959 pre- 
sented in sample budgets for four different types 
of library systems. Replaces the 1956 Supplement 
to Public Library Service. Published 24p. 75¢ 





Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades 
7th ed. 


Ed. by Miriam Snow Mathes 

Lists and annotates 1000 in-print titles selected by 
librarians and educators as a balanced working 
collection. Gives complete buying, cataloging in- 
formation and grade level for each title selected. 
Special lists of magazines, picture, and easy books. 
Indexed. Published in January. 136p. paper, $2 
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Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools 
3rd ed. 


Standards for 
School Library Programs 


Young Adult Services 
in the 
Public Library 


Ed. by Margaret V. Spengler 

A balanced collection of over 1000 in-print titles 
that will enrich the curriculum and appeal to the 
reading interests of junior high students. Complete 
buying and cataloging information as well as an- 
notations. Lists selected magazines. 

Indexed. February 144p. paper. $2 


Prepared by the American Association of School 
librarians in cooperation with 20 other national 
educational and professional organizations. Presents 
qualitative and quantitative standards for func- 
tional school library programs for grades K through 
12 in all types and sizes of schools. 

February. 144p. paper. $2.50 

Discussion Guide 65¢ Both $3.00 


By the Public Library Association’s Committee on 
Standards for Work with Young Adults in Public 
Libraries. Discusses the nature of the young adult, 
the administration of library work with young 
adults, selection of materials, and reading guidance. 


Spring. 80p. paper. $1.75 (tent.) 





Guide to Reference Books 
“th ed. 
-Third Supplement 1956-56 


By Constance M. Winchell 

Lists over 1200 titles covering works published in 
the period 1956-58 and early 1959. Special empha- 
sis on Russian and East European materials. 


Spring. 144p. paper. $3.75 (tent.) 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 
LIFETIME®Cover Protection 








Plasti-Kloon 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


— 
— 
~ 


PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME 








no gadgets. 


Reinforced edges 


of edges and spine. A; 





Gro 


Dept. 28C 


s for best protection 


INDUSTRIES 











LIFETIME ow cost formula — 


Cost of Lifetime Cover 
Slightly higher than 


, less efficient types 

Plus Cost of Labor 

: Fastest Cover to apply 

Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
And . 


LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 


THE BEST PROTECTION 


e Exclusive Reinforced Edges 

e Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 

e Binding Reinforcement 

e Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 
Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available . . : 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 


sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 


sizes. 
*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. l. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 


Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 


research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER, with heavy 11% mil Mylar, is recommended 


where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 
complete line of library supplies. 


Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 
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EEEE NEWS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS eee 








\LREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
‘YSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


‘eldom in the history of publishing 
ias any educational work like OuR’ 
NONDERFUL WORLD been accepted so 
‘apidly by the school systems of this 
country. This is due to the fact that 
eachers and librarians have found in 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD an exciting 
new tool to capture young people’s 
imagination and encourage them to 
use their full potentiality for learning. 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into 
broad themes which explore the great 
realms of knowledge. In organization 
and content the 18 volumes of OuR 
WONDERFUL Wor Lp fit in beautifully 
with thé philosophy and psychology 
of modern education. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


_.. Over 120,000 librarians, teachers 
and children were asked what they 
would like to have in a collection of 
stories, biographies and poems for 
young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her 
brilliant staff were preassured of the 
appeal and long-lived usefulness of 
the offerings in the Children’s Hour. 
Educators everywhere have acclaimed 
the Children’s Hour as being “the 
niost delightful among all literary of- 
ferings for young people.” 


or write: 


Seige e@egesoeeeoe 6? 


Please Mention 





lim’s “Our Wonderful World’ 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers 
schools and libraries what is 
undoubtedly the finest selection 
of recordings ever assembled 
for the enrichment of any cir- 
riculum. As national School 
and Library distributor for 
Columbia records, Spencer 
now becomes a single source 
for a wide selection of audio 
material—available for im- 
mediate shipment. Completely 
cataloged by curriculum areas 
—such as language, arts, social 
studies, sciences, music appreciation—Spencer’s Co- 
lumbia collection offers everything from Beethoven 
to Bernstein, Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete 
catalog of Columbia school and library record of- 
ferings. Ask your Spencer Press representative or 
write to the address below. Also, ask about Spencer’s 
“Special School and Library Discount Plan” and see 
what it can mean in building your record library. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 


Oneof America’s fore- 
most educators and 
editors... author of 
over 70 informational 
books for young 
people. Over 10,000,- 
000 copies of Dr. 
Zim’s books are in 
use in schools, 
libraries and homes. 





“Of the People — for the People” — that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly titled: these 20 volumes portray 
American interests and the American background of history and ideals against 
a broad backdrop of world civilization and the varied cultures of other lands. 
By virtue of its special organization, American Peoples, while an adult en- 
cyclopedia, is exceptionally useful to young people. Ten years ago it was the 
first encyclopedia to be printed on offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in other encyclopedias. Its terseness, 
extensive cross references—the continuous broad up-dating program of its 
editorial board—all contribute to its utility with formal school work from 
the 7th grade through college, as well as for the informational needs and 
interests of adult readers. 


clo Sn ewan Wha chads oo code se 9 eee ened tee Sige tea eae 
. 


For Further Information 


on any of these Spencer Press offerings, 
see your Spencer Press Representative 


SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 
in sturdy, colorful GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


ROBINSON 
CRUS( 


4 ~o 
me] 
i 
a > k 7) zi 
$ gdu $ 
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{ 
i 
Í 












mananan 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Adapted by ANNE TERRY WHITE. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. All the ex- 
citement and drama of Defoe’s great story 
brilliantly captured for a new generation of 
readers. With huge, full-color paintings on 
every page. February, $3.99 net 


McCALL’S BOOK OF 
EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 
A Guide to Modern Manners 


By MARGARET BEVANS with the editors. 


of McCall's. Illustrated by Mircea Vasilu. A 
practical, complete guide to good manners 
in everyday modern living. April, $4.99 net 


MEET MR. LINCOLN 

By RICHARD HANSER and DONALD B. 
HYATT. Illustrated with photographs. Cre- 
ated from the prize-winning NBC telecast. 
Richard Hanser’s vivid narration, drawn 
largely from Lincoln’s own words, is master- 
fully blended with fascinating of-the-period 
pictures gathered from archives and private 
collections throughout the country. A Ridge 
Press Book. January, $4.99 net 





Stories told in a sprightly style, with rhythm, 
flow and color, and illustrated on every page 
with color pictures that amplify the text. 
Each, $1.49 net. The first 8 titles are: 

BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES April 
WONDERFUL HOUSE April 


A new series of books for children who are learning to read 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 





THE LION'S PAW 

Told by JANE WERNER WATSON. Illus- 

trated by Gustaf Tenggren. The beguiling 

tale of the lion who has a thorn in his paw. 

Every page ablaze with full-color paintings. 
January, $1.89 net 


ee 
American Heritage JUNIOR LIBRARY 


An important new series of American history 
books for young readers, created by the edi- 
tors of the distinguished magazine of history, 
American Heritage. Each illustrated with 150 
pictures, half in color, and written with clar- 
ity, pace and excitement. Each, $3.79 net 


The first 3 titles are: 


The Story of Yankee Whaling February 

Indians of the Plains April 

Building America’s Railroads June 
EE eee 


Qs" Plus a new Regional Nature Guide, 3 
new Fiction Books for boys and girls, 
new Adventure Kits, and much more. 


ROUND ROUND WORLD April 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? April 
WHALE HUNT May 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE May 
JUST FOR FUN May 
LITTLE BLACK PUPPY May 





For a complete list of Golden Books in G oldencraft Library Binding write to 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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librarian may be nominated for the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York Univer- 
ity. The suggestions of all members are requested by an Executive Board Committee, com- 
sed of Virginia Chase, Ruth Gregory, and Emerson Greenaway, chairman. Please do send 

yur recommendations promptly to Mr. Greenaway at the Free Library of Philadelphia. Nomi- 
ations for the Hall of Fame close on April 1, 1960. A candidate must have been dead for 
wenty-five years; must have made an outstanding contribution to our country during his 
ifetime; must have been a citizen, either native or naturalized, of the United States; and 
ist have made his home in this country for the greater part of his life. 


onorary memberships in ALA may be proposed by the Executive Board to the Council for ac- 
ion at the Montreal Joint Conference of the ALA and the Canadian Library Association. An 
xecutive Board Committee, to consider the possibilities for such memberships and make 
ecommendations to the Board, has been appointed. It is composed of Mrs. Frances Neel 
heney, Neal Harlow, and Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, chairman. Suggestions will be welcomed 
y the Committee and should be sent to Mrs. Spain at the New York Public Library, 20 West 


3rd Street. 


uth Shapiro, formerly Assistant Coordinator of Service ‘to Adults in the Milwaukee Public 
ibrary, became ALA headquarters librarian on January 18, 1960. A former member of the 
eadquarters staff on the American Heritage Project, Miss Shapiro has been active in ALA 


ork. 


liss Cora M, Beatty, member of the ALA headquarters staff since 1929, retired on November 
0, 1959, and is now living at 204+ Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5, Kentucky. Her services 
md contributions were many and varied. She served from 1929 to 1933 as executive assist- 
mt, Membership Department, and as chief of the Membership Department from 1933 to 1957. 
he was executive secretary of the Reference Services Division from October 1957 until her 
‘etirement; during that period, as for a number of years previously, she served also as 
thief of Conference Program Arrangements. The Association - and the headquarters staff - 


vill miss her greatly. 


pr conference and travel plans for Executive Board members and staff include the’ 
*ollowing: annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges and Teacher Education, 
thicago, Feb. 10-13 (Mr. Gitler); evaluation visit with the Middle States Association , 
Pratt Institute, Feb. 13-17 (Mr. Gitler); Second Annual Congress for Librarians, St. John's 
Iniversity, New York, Feb. 22 (Mrs. Spain); conference of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Portland, Oregon, Feb. 27 - March 3 (Miss Ahlers); consulta- 
tion visit, Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Conn., Feb. 28 - March 2 (Mr. 
Gitler); Colorado Association of School Librarians Meeting, Denver, -March 5 (Miss Ahlers) ; 
Louisiana Library Association Meeting, Monroe, March 24-25 (Mrs. Spain); Washington State 
School Library Association Meeting, Tacoma, March 25-26 (Miss Ahlers); Utah Library As- 
sociation Meeting, Salt Lake City, March 25-26 (Mr. Clift); Catholic Library Association 
Meeting, New York, April 20 (Mrs. Spain); Arizona Library Association Meeting, Tucson, 
April 22-24 (Miss Ahlers); Maryland Library Association Meeting, Baltimore, April 29 - 
May 1 (Miss Phinney) ; New Hampshire Library Trustees Association Meeting, Concord, May 26 


(Mr. Greenaway). 


David H. Clift 


January 21, 1960 Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961. 
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8 Different 
Size Books 
Take 1 Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 


Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most 
books from 7%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 
complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 
trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustrated. folder and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 








Unusual 
Shapes 
No Problem 





Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 
of Gaylord's six sizes. 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies. SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Noise in the 
Night 


by Anne Alexander, Every night, Sherri hears 
strange noises she can’t identify. No one else 
hears them. Then one night Sherri finds out 
what these noises are. It’s a great surprise that 
will delight young children and make their 
parents chuckle, Illustrated by prize-winning 
children’s artist Abner Graboff. 7” x 10”. 48 pp. 

March9. $2.75 


The Tall 
Grass Zoo 


by Cecil and Winifred Lubell, A 
complete zoo of small animals can 
be found in any back yard, To poke 
and probe the tall grass in search 
of these abounding creatures is 
richly rewarding, as the authors 
prove in this stimulating first read- 
er. Illus. 714” x 914”. 64 pp. 

March 16, $2.75 





From Rocks 
to Rockets 


by Solveig P, Russell, A fascinating story, told 
in lively words and pictures, of how man de- 
veloped tools from pre-historic times to the 
present — from the first stone hammer to to- 
day’s supreme tool of space exploration, the 
space rocket. The easy-to-read text and bright 
two-color illustrations are bound to please. 
* 7%" x 914". 64 pp. February 29. $2.75 





for ages 5 to 10 
Papa Pompino 


by Martha King, In this merry book by a popu- 
lar author, Papa Pompino, the wise circus 
clown, lives in a little house near an old castle. 
He has faithful followers who love to listen to 
his tales and learn how to do tricks. Papa’s 
antics keep this story going at an ever-faster 
clip to provide plenty of chuckles for every boy 
and girl who loves a clown, Illus. by Jan Balet. 
514” x 914". 36 pp. February 8. $1.50 


for ages 12 to 16 
Good Digging 


STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


by Dorothy and Joseph Samachson, This book 
takes the youngster on a tour of the sites of 
fascinating civilizations of the past. The empha- 
sis is not only on the romance of the great finds 
and the people who made them, but also upon 
the role of archaeology as a service to man’s 
knowledge and as a career for young men and 
women, The authors have produced two other 
highly successful books for young people. Illus. 
55" x 814", 224 pp. February 22. $3.50 


Shots Without 
Guns: THE STORY OF VACCINATION 


by Sarah R. Riedman. The lives and times, the 
adventures, hopes, disappointments, and life- 
saving successes of scientists who fought and 
conquered infectious diseases. Sarah Riedman, 
who is popular for her exceptionally readable 
books on science for young people, presents an 
exciting parade of research scientists and their 
triumphs in the strange and challenging world 
of micro-biology. Illus. 556” x 814”. 232 pp. 
March 21. $3.50 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


aw 7 ee 


AL? GA Iillifmatie 





Look What’s New In 





How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Windwagon 
Smith was a sailor looking for a home. This is 
the story of what happened as he looked for a 
suitable place to live, which resulted in the in- 
vention of the windwagon, the railroad, and finally 
a space rocket. Here is LeGrand humor at its very 
best in a rollicking tall tale for young readers. 
Ages 7-11 Grades II-V $2 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by 
Georgette Boris. A collection of 20 original plays 
based on tall tales, books, short stories and news- 
paper articles. Groups may use the plays as they 
are, alter them to fit their particular needs, or 
use them as examples for writing their own plays. 
A helpful guide to really creative dramatics for 
special programs. Ages 8 up Grades IV-IX 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Chandler Chipmunk’s Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated by Margot 
Locke. Whether Chandler or his friends succeed 
in flying, swimming, or in whatever they set out to 
do, doesn’t really matter; the important thing is 
that life at Blackberry Acres is always interesting 
and fun, especially for Chandler Chipmunk. 

Ages 3-7 Grades N-II $2.50 


Treasured Tales 
Great Stories of Courage and Faith 


By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt; illus- 
trated by Mary E. Young. Few things in child- 
hood are more important than learning to dream 
large dreams and acquiring the faith and courage 
to make them live. Such faith and courage are 
embodied in this book of great adventure stories 
for all. Ages 8 up Grades III-VII $3.50 


Children’s 





Small Pets From 
Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Buck. 
A book for the young naturalist who wants to 
keep woods creatures as pets. The author tells 
how terrariums, vivariums, and cages should be 
built; tells what and how to feed the pets; and 
what plants the creatures will need in their new 
homes. All Ages Grades II1-IX Cloth, 3; 
Paper, $1.75 


Science, Science Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir: illustrated by Gloria 
Stevens. When Mike wants to do something 
really big, he decides to set out on a great scien- 
tific expedition to make a discovery. Mike visits 
a park, a meadow, a vacant lot, and a new house, 
but doesn’t see anything that looks like a great 
discovery . . . Mike’s sister eventually helps him 
see that his expedition is really quite successful. 
Ages 5-8 Grades K-III 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Mother explains to Bobby how people 
grow and mature, thus helping Bobby realize that 
his attitudes toward other people and the abilities 
he has developed are all a part of growing up. 
Children puzzled by the meaning of growth will 
be glad to learn of God’s plan for them. Ages 
3-6 Grades N-I Paper over boards, $1.25 


Jane Addams, World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Corinne B. 
Dillon. Another book in the Makers of America 
series. Here is a vivid account of Jane Addams’ 
life . . . her concern for other people ... and her 
work that led to the founding of Hull House in 
Chicago’s slums and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. A biography 
young readers will enjoy. 

Ages 8-12 Grades IV-VI $1.75 


EEA Miho eer eA bin gedon “Press Sr ARAN RR E 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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with the new THERMO-FAX Reader-Printer 
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Take a look at what you want ‘Take more thana look—touch Take a copy in 
on the big viewing screen a button to operate ‘‘Filmac’’ microfilmed record in file 
Reader-Printers 


The new THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac 100” Reader-Printer makes microfilm 
so easy to use—makes microfilm practical for use now in everyday 
business. When your files are reduced to space-saving film, the only 
equipment you need to make them usable daily is the “Filmac 100” 
Reader-Printer. 

Developed by 3M Research, the ‘‘Filmac 100” Reader-Printer 
lets you select the microfilmed information you want on its big screen. 
Then, when you want a print, just touch the button—and in seconds 
it gives you an enlarged copy. And the ‘‘Filmac 200” Reader-Printer 
makes enlarged prints up to 18 x 24 inches in size. To get the full 
story about how 3M makes microfilm so easy to use, mail the coupon. 
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laittleaey Howe “Books hon Young People 


wes 


360 


ire Books 
\TOLE AND THE ROBOT 


/E Trrus. Illustrated in color and black 

ute by PauL Garponer. Anatole’s problem 

mation. He matches wits with a cheese- 

z robot, and proves that nothing — not 
| robot — can replace an expert. 

Ages 4-8. 71 x 9%. 

32 pages. April $2.50: 


ES ARE FOR ROSES 


IOEBE. Illustrated in three colors and 
ind white by WILLIAM A. McCarrery. 
are you for? This is a book about you, 
ead, your eyes, your legs, your nose — all 
, from your head to your toes. You will 3 
it you are for everything you can do. You 
love. Ages 4-8. 7% x 9%. 

32 pages. February $2.25% 


“S BROKEN HEART 


N MERRILL. Illustrated in two colors and 
ind white by Ronni Sotsert. How do 
¢ a broken heart? This is what a little 
imed Blue wanted to know when he 
Dr. ‘Thomas, the animal doctor. What 
ctor does for Blue is the secret of his 
nd a wonderful cure it is. 
Ages 4-8. 6% x 81. 
32 pages. February $2.25% 


OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG * 
‘ale 
s in three colors by PauL Gatpone. Re- 
t the old woman who went to market 
a pig? Paul Galdone, who reintroduced 
əlden Touch, presents another classic for 
n to love and enjoy. 
Ages 4-8.978 x 71. 
32 pages. February $2.00: 


fiddle Group S D cin _ ae 
\LL AROUND : 


„IE Pine and Josepu Levine. Illustrated 
NICE Myers in two colors and black 
ite. Fascinating facts and uses of air in 
informative science-activity book by the 
of Sounds All Around and Water All 
. With simple experiments. 
Ages 7-11.6% x 8%. 
48 pages. March $2.50: 


IVERING DINOSAURS 
NN O. Broucnu. Illustrated in two colors 
TAV SCHROTTER. Dr. Blough tells the 
these ancient creatures by explaining 
leontologists serve as scientific “detec- 
| unearthing fossils. A special added fea- 
brief tour of the museums where dino- 
w “live.” Ages 7-11.74% x 9%. 
March $2.50 












26 trations. 











THE RIGHTFUL OWNER 
By Jesse Sruarv. Illustrated by Roperr HEN- 
“NEBERGER. “A good hound dog never forgets 
his master,” Dan Richards warned his son, 
Mike. And you will see why this is true in 
Jesse Stuart’s moving story about a boy and 
his dog. Ages 8-12. 5% x 8. 
112 pages. March $2.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST 


TAKES A RIDE 

By Georce Barr. Pictures by William D. 
Hayes. In this third book of his popular Young 
Scientist group, the author guides his reader 
to the many natural and scientific observations 
that can be made in and around an automobile. 
Informal experiments. Clear, attractive illus- 
Ages 10 and up. 5% x 8. 
160 pages. April $3.00% 


Teen-agers 


SHACKLETON’S VALIANT 
VOYAGE 


By ALFRED Lansinc. By popular demand — a 


g. shortened edition of the Book-of-the-Month 
< Club selection, Endurance, the gripping story 
. _ Of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ill-fated Antarctic 


expedition. Reset in large, clear type. Included 
are many of the photographs that were in the 
original edition. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 

224 pages. February $3.95 


PLANTS TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 
By Marcarer O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hurcuison. Explores earth gardens, ocean gar- 
dens, sick gardens, atomic gardens and space 
gardens, the variety of plants and challenging 
ideas on plant frontiers. Many pertinent, open- 
end experiments. Teen ages. 53% x 8. 
160 pages. March $3.00 


THE UNLIKELY HERO: 

Heinrich Schliemann‘s Quest for Troy 

By Aran Honour. The first biography for 

young people of the man whose faithful study 

of Homer's Illiad led to the ancient city of 

Troy. By the author of Cave Of Riches, Ten 

Miles High, Two Miles Deep, with woodcuts 

by GRISHA. Teen ages. 53 x 8. 
176 pages. February $3.00 


All books are clothbound 
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Standards for 


School Library Programs 


A new statement of the basic requirements for functional school 
library programs prepared by the American Association of School 
Librarians in cooperation with consultants from 20 other national 
professional and educational organizations. The standards are both 
qualitative and quantitative. They can be used in planning and 
evaluating library programs by every school because they apply to 
all types of schools, public, private and parochial; cover all grade 
levels from kindergarten through grade 12 and all grade combina- 
tions; provide specifically for new schools and schools with fewer 
than 200 students. 


The standards cover three main areas: principles of policy and prac- 
tice that make the library program an educational force in the 
school; principles of administration and organization that make the 
school library an efficient tool; and specifications for the staff, ma- 
terials collections, funds, quarters, and equipment required for the 
successful translation of principles into action. 


Important to everyone interested in better schools: school adminis- 
trators, teachers, librarians, school board members and parents. 


144 p. Paper $2.50 March 1 


Also available, 


A Discussion Guide 


for planning and conducting discussions to promote better under- 
standing and implementation of the objectives embodied in the 
Standards. 65¢ 


Order both $3.00 


American Library Association 
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New goals for the 
school library 





R ECENT EMPHASES in education upon reading, 
mastery of subject matter, individualized in- 
struction, independent learning, and other 


by Elenora Alexander 


The new school library standards are to be 
published early this spring. Entitled Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs, the volume 
was prepared by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians under 
the chairmanship of Frances Henne and Ruth 
Ersted. This special issue of the ALA Bulletin 
is devoted to an examination of the new 
standards. The articles were collected and 
edited by Elenora Alexander, director of li- 
brary services in the Houston public schools. 
Miss Alexander is immediate past president 


schools of the future, students will spend 40 
per cent of their time in individual study ac- 
tivities, and names the library as a center for 


of AASL. 


practices which have as their goal the devel- 
opment of each pupil to his maximum poten- 
tial have brought about an increased aware- 
ness of the need for adequate library service 
at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. This awareness is evidenced by the 
frequency with which the school library is 
mentioned in educational publications. One 
such publication states that in secondary 


some of these. Elementary school journals are 
rich in articles which directly or indirectly 
point up the increasing prestige of the ele- 
mentary school library. 

Realizing that these emphases in education 
would add to the responsibility of the school 
library, the American Association of School 
Librarians began several years ago to revise 
the national standards first set forth in School 
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Libraries for Today and Tomorrow (ALA, 
1945). The members of this group recognized 
that new goals were needed for improving and 
extending the service in already existing li- 
braries, and for providing direction for those 
being established. Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs, to be published by ALA 
in 1960, sets forth these new essentials for 
forward-looking schools in terms of a specific 
program, and the materials, staff, facilities, 
and funds needed for the support of the pro- 
gram. The new standards are based on re- 
search studies, surveys, and suggestions re- 
ceived both from the membership and from 
an advisory committee of representatives of 
twenty other organizations interested in qual. 
ity education. The project was ably directed 
by Frances Henne of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and Ruth Er- 
sted, supervisor of school libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin focuses at- 
tention on the new standards. The articles were 
selected to provide a background of informa- 
tion on the philosophy and development of the 
standards; to explain the latest thinking of 
educators as reflected in the standards; and to 
suggest by example some plans and techniques 
for achieving these standards. 

The first two articles, by educators, are 
statements of the educational philosophy on 
which the standards are based. “Open learn- 
ing” is a term coined by Alexander Frazier: 
he shows that by acquiring freedom in pur- 
poseful study, the student may learn “more 
than he had to learn.” His explanation of 
this self-directed way to knowledge provides a 
new insight into the role of the school library. 
In “Standards Are Goals” Doris Holmes iden- 
tifies the relationship between standards for 
school libraries and the achievement of the 
goals of quality education. Her article is cen- 
tered around the ever-changing curriculum of 
which the library is an integral part. 

“On Using Standards for School Library 
Programs” is the basic article in this issue. 
[n it Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted enumer- 
ate the guiding principles upon which the new 
standards are based, highlight some of the 
najor findings of the study upon which the 
standards are based, emphasize a program of 
ibrary service which extends beyond the 
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Elenora Alexander 


library itself, and spell out the relationship 
between qualitative and quantitative standards. 
In the next article Mary Gaver, chairman of 
the committee responsible for implementing 
the standards, reports on the plans of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
for making the standards known to librarians, 
other educators, and lay groups. 

One chapter in Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs suggests good practices to 
follow in opening new school libraries, The 
plan of the Cincinnati school system illustrates 
a modified approach to that set forth in the 
standards. Margaret Rehring of this school 
system describes the steps that are essential 
in having a book collection ready for use when 
a new school opens. 

Some schools have already reached the 
1945 library standards and are eager to have 
their sights raised. In “Portrait of a School 
Library” Margaret Nicholsen describes one of 
the notable school library programs in the 
country, that of the Evanston Township High 
School library. She points out the opportuni- 
ties for supporting the school program that 
are possible when the school library is well 
stocked with materials, has ample space for 
housing them, and has an adequate staff of 


professional, clerical, and student assistants. 
eee 
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Dpen learning and 
the school 
librarian 


by Alexander Frazier 


As rar back as I can remember, my father 
has been a welcome reference on matters of 
all types. I could always depend on an explana- 
tion from him, even if I couldn’t understand 
it all.” So writes a senior high school boy 
looking backward to account for the develop- 
ment of his intense science interests. And the 
point he makes is central to our currently de- 
veloping conception of learning as open: 
Children value answers to their questions, 
even when they can’t understand all they are 
told. 

“When questions raised in school about 
magnetism (first or second grade) worried 
me,” Jack continues, “I was much more satis- 
fied with the fuzzy discourse on electricity 
and magnetism given me by Dad than I was 
with the answer I had encountered in school: 
‘You wouldn’t understand.’ It was true, I 


e Dr. Frazier is di- 
rector, Center for 
School Experimenta- 
tion, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 








couldn’t understand all of it—in fact, only a 
few faint glimmerings were evident—but it 
was nice to know for myself.” Children get 
something from material we may have been 
accustomed to thinking “beyond” them. How 
important it is for them to feel they are learn- 
ing as much as they can of what they want 
to know! 

“There is a lot of difference between knock- 
ing your head against a blank wall and being 
able to see through it, even though you can't 
make a thing out of the foggy mess on the 
other side.” That’s the way Jack puts a major 
idea behind open learning: Let’s not put walls 
around children, that say you can’t learn this 
. . . you don’t need to know this yet... you re 
not ready ... wait... stop! Let’s open up 
learning to help children learn whatever they 
can that seems to add meaning to their ex- 
perience. 

Learning accumulates—and it takes time. 
“One result of not understanding or only half 
understanding the answers to more involved 
questions was that I was forced to ask the 
same question over and over again,” Jack 
goes on. “At times, I have not even remem- 
bered asking the same question before, which 
certainly indicates that the answer didn’t 
stick. During the course of my education, I 
have learned to use the slide rule at least three 
times, forgetting between times, until I was 
finally able to understand logarithms. Then 
it stuck. Refraction of light, rainbows, prisms, 
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“The school library program shares the school’s 
responsibility for teaching students to become 
intelligent users of recordings, radio, films, film- 
strips, television, and other audio-visual ma- 
terials, both in the school and in the home.” 
Chapter 3. 


This and the quotations on pages 117, 123, 128, 
134, and 136 are from Standards for Schoo! Li- 
brary Programs, to be published in the early 
spring by ALA. 





and why the sky is blue form one series of 
explanations that I remember asking for time 
and time again. Each time a little more under- 
standing sank through. Now I don’t ask for 
the basic explanation any more; I have gradu- 
ated to the quantitative and qualitative ques- 
tions, such as why certain types of glass re- 
fract red light more than blue, while others 
do just the opposite.” 


ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Young learners—perhaps all learners who 
really keep on learning—do not ask a ques- 
tion once; they ask it many times, using what 
they can of the answers. Each time a little 
more understanding sinks through. Eventually, 
they move to new levels of understanding if 
they've been given answers or helped to find 
them. All the while, they have been accumulat- 
ing knowledge and skills, and they’ve had the 
use of whatever they were able to learn. They 
didn’t have learning walled off from them. 

Jack was lucky. He had Dad at home. Else- 
where in his paper he testifies, too, that most 
of his questions were answered at school. “The 
biggest change in my outlook and attitudes 
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toward science came, | think, at the seventh- 
or eighth-grade level,” he states, “when I sud- 
denly discovered that if I wanted to, I could 
look up something for myself in the library. 

“This is not to say that I hadn’t realized the 
existence of the library before; I just hadn’t 
used it. I suddenly obtained great pleasure 
from looking up something for myself rather 
than asking someone. My curiosity took on a 
more independent aspect, and I sometimes 
spent whole noon hours in the library look- 
ing up a small point in the encyclopedias or 
just browsing through math books. After this 
period and its habits were firmly entrenched, 
I think it would have been a fairly serious 
undertaking to try to suppress my interest and 
curiosity in scientific fields.” 


FREEDOM TO LEARN—AND THE LIBRARY 


Our goal in teaching is independence in 
learning. Jack was fortunate in learning how 
to learn for himself at a time when his new 
freedom could take him far afield. How much 
more he learned than he had to learn! And 
it’s made all the difference to Jack. At this 
point, his talent in science is so fully developed 
that he knows which area he wishes to enter 
and what kind of career he hopes to make for 
himself. 

Freedom to learn, through a program that 
is more open than it may have been in some 
school situations in the past, is increasingly 
in our minds today. What conditions help 
provide for the kind of open learning that we 
have been talking about? This question is 
being asked by many persons, who come to it 
with greatly varying concerns. Some are con- 
tending that intelligence is developed capacity 
—and are asking what supports the develop- 
ment of capacity, and what hinders. Others 
are concerned that we may have been putting 
a lid on learning for many of our abler chil- 
dren by too closely graded activities and ex- 
periences. Some believe that more persons 
could learn to create if not so many were held 
to “standards” of common content that are 
set too low and kept invariable. 

Open learning is needed, such persons are 
saying, so that children may learn as much 
as they can of whatever promises to make in- 
creasing sense out of their world. Moreover, 
many professional persons are contending 
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that today’s children have outgrown our pres- 
ent program. Children can learn more than 
we have thought, if they’re given a chance. 
Also they know more, even when they first 
come to school, than children once did—or 
than we thought they did.* First-hand experi- 
ence has been multiplied through greater ac- 
quaintance with the broader community. The 
expanding supply of print and picture and 
omnipresent television provide more oppor- 
tunities for vicarious learning than children 
have ever had before. 

Thus, in our new concern with the ade- 
quacy of past conceptions of learning and 
programing, we are beginning to make 
available to children many more resources for 
learning . . . providing many more opportuni- 
ties to make choices among materials .. . 
being much more careful to see that “stand- 
ards” intended to insure a high level of per- 
formance for all do not become barriers to 
some . . . checking on the limitations there 
may be in graded learning for many if not 
most or perhaps even all children . . . and 
enlarging the time and space available for 
children to use in learning “on their own.” 

More freedom to learn is going to mean 
more learning. Instead of restricting children 
to what is expected of everybody, we are 
hoping to open up the full range of learning 
to all. Under a less fixed conception of learn- 
ing and programing, we can anticipate a 
new richness of resources for learning. There 
will be a demand not only for more ma- 
terials, but for greater variety in kind and 
wider range in difficulty. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


What all this adds up to is a set of new 
problems for school librarians—and perhaps 
a new challenge. 

One way to think of the school librarian’s 
role in relationship to the expanded need for 
learning materials under open learning is to 
exanfine some of the issues that can be fore- 
séen: 


* For a review of some of these studies, see the 
following articles by the present writer: “Talent 
and the School Environment,” Elementary School 
Journal, 60:88-92, November 1959, and “Raising 
Our Sights in Primary Social Studies,” Social Edu- 
cation, 33:337-40, November 1959. 


New demands on space in library. A pro- 
gram that values choicemaking, independent 
study, and depth requires that learners have 
continuous access to the full range of ma- 
terials. Previous space standards for school 
libraries have often proved inadequate. 

Drive for decentralization of collections. 
The need for more frequent access may tend 
toward the distribution of collections if space 
proves inadequate. Already, some recent plans 
for model high schools propose area libraries. 
New ways of providing for room or depart- 
ment collections may have to be tried out in 
order to avoid the sequestering of materials 
—thus limiting their use—and to alleviate the 
headaches of inadequate control. 

Consolidation of materials concept. The de- 
mand for more materials of all kinds may 
finally force us to enlarge the scope of the 
modern school library. All learning materials 
need to be brought together so that teachers 
can see them as unified and collateral. 

Increased individual guidance. More in- 
dependent study will mean more need for 
guiding individuals in the use of the ma- 
terials collection. Previous standards of li- 
brary staffing are likely to become inadequate. 

Expanded service to teachers. With multi- 
plicity, variety, and range of materials newly 
central to teaching, much more help will be 
needed by teachers—and perhaps new kinds 





“It is desirable that filmstrips and recordings on 
many subjects and covering a wide range of in- 
terests be easily available in the school for use 
by class groups, small groups of students, and 
individual students.” Chapter 9. 
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Mrs. Emma Beasley, assistant librarian of the 
Pershing Junior High School (Houston), and 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Smith confer about materials 
for Mrs. Smith’s history classes. 





of help. Here, again, staffing standards prob- 
ably have been too low. 

These, then, are some of the problems that 
may crowd in upon the school librarian under 
a greater emphasis on a rich environment for 
learning. 

But another way of looking at the prospect 
is to think of it in terms of the opportunity 
it offers to help more teachers develop an 
adequate viewpoint toward the use of multiple 
naterials. Here the challenge, if we may use 
‘o worn a word, is to operate at a fully pro- 
essional level in serving as materials con- 
sultant. The development of a new program 
inder the philosophy of open learning re- 
juires the full partnership of a materials 
‘xpert. 


‘$ 
THE LIBRARIAN AS A MATERIALS EXPERT 


The major tasks of serving in a fully pro- 
essional consultant role are several: 


l. Teachers will need help in becoming 
etter acquainted with books and other study 
aaterials. 

If a second-grade teacher is to teach reading 
rom a collection of seventy-five to one hun- 
red books, kept live by frequent exchange of 
tles, then that teacher is going to need to 
now those books as she never did when her 
1ajor attention was put on the textbook series 
nd other reading was regarded as supple- 
ientary or “just for fun.” 

2. Teachers will need help in learning how 
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to organize multiple materials in terms of 
many kinds of learning purposes. 

A fifth-grade teacher who brings her chil- 
dren to the library as they begin a study of 
pioneer days, instead of sending them in 
at the close of the unit after they have pre- 
sumably learned what they have to know, will 
need a new kind of help in assessing resources 
with children, searching for added materials, 
arranging time for their use, guiding indi- 
vidual concerns and choices, arranging for 
common experiences, and so on. 

3. Teachers will need help in understanding 
all that a program based on open learning can 
mean to them and their pupils. 

A teacher of general science who frees his 
class from the textbook may need help in 
accepting that some of his students would not 
have learned much from text reading only, 
because they couldn’t read it well, while others 
would have been bored by reviewing what they 
already knew; that all of his students, prop- 
erly guided, can and will learn much more 
than they have had to; and that the range of 
some of his students, when given a chance 
to move out “on their own,” will prove truly 
astonishing. 


OPEN LEARNING AND THE LIBRARIAN 


As a materials consultant, the school li- 
brarian must necessarily be a consultant in 
learning and teaching. The movement toward 
open learning simply highlights what has al- 
ways been the essential professional role of 
the school librarian. 

Under open learning, there will be more 
freedom to learn . . . which means more learn- 
ing ... which means more use of varied learn- 
ing materials . . . which will bring more prob- 
lems and a new challenge to school librarians. 
Some of the problems will be hard to handle; 
new ideas are going to be needed in allocating 
space, organizing and administering collec- 
tions, consolidating materials, guiding pupils, 
and providing teacher service. i 

But the central challenge promises to pro- 
vide librarians with the opportunity to assume 
the role that has always been theirs in the best 
situations—that of becoming a fully profes- 
sional consultant on the use of materials to 
insure the greatest breadth of learning and 
thus the greatest success in teaching. cce 
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Standards are goals 


by Doris F. Holmes 


M cu or LIFE is regulated for us by standards 
of one kind or another—standards developed 
by the culture, by the specific social groups of 
which we are a part, or by ourselves in terms 
of our own individual needs and purposes. 
Mathematical standards permit us facility and 
accuracy of measurement. Scientific stand- 
ards ensure our health and our safety. Stand- 
ards of morality and behavior have grown up 
in our culture. And finally, there are those 
standards that come to us as the fruits of the 
thinking of individuals and groups as they 
seek direction toward the achievement of the 
purposes of human living. 

By whatever means it may have been estab- 
lished, a standard must point out some condi- 
tion, level, degree, quality, character, or the 
like, which it is necessary to attain if a given 
purpose is to be realized. Frequently the gap 
between the standard set and the immediate 
status is wide. Sometimes progress toward the 


e Dr. Holmes is as- 
sistant professor in 
the Department of 
Education, Queens 
College, Flushing, 
New York. She rep- 
resented the Associa- 
tion for Supervision 
and Curriculum De- 
velopment on the 
AASL Standards Ad- 


visory Committee. 


lessening of such a gap is slow. But we must 
continue to move, however slowly, for we can- 
not stop short of complete realization of the 
standards we hold if our goals, or purposes, 
are to be fully achieved. Because they are so 
closely identified with the achievement of our 
purposes, standards must be conceived as 
goals. 

The pervading purpose of the school library 
is to serve the school and its children. There 
is no line which differentiates the work of the 
library from that of the school as a whole. The 
school library is an integral part of the school; 
their purposes are one. The goals of the school 
library must therefore be consistent with the 
best in educational thought and practice and 
rooted in the developmental growth process of 
children and youth. School library standards 
must reflect the significant role a good school 
library program plays in the life and work of 
the school, if we are to have the best in edu- 
cation for our children. The validity of the 
standards can be established only in terms 
of the support they lend to the experiences 
through which children in the school are 
helped to grow and learn. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The concept of curriculum in education has 
been gradually changing through the years. Ir 
fewer and fewer schools does the curriculun 
now appear as a fixed pattern—a static learn 
ing design. In more and more schools do wi 
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see it as a dynamic working plan which 
emerges and changes as needs of children and 
youth emerge and change. 

The curriculum no longer dictates the life 
of the school. Rather, it is the product of that 
iving. Therefore it can rightly be said that 
he quality of the school curriculum is in di- 
ect ratio to the quality of the living experi- 
nced by all the individuals involved. More- 
ver, we have generally come to recognize the 
act that no two individuals are alike. Each 
nust grow in his own way in his own time. 
Vhile schools may provide common guide- 
ines directed toward common goals, in the 
ong run the curriculum must remain unique 
or every individual learner. 

The implications of the above concept of 
urriculum are exceedingly significant. Edu- 
ation seeks to provide a program of learning 
xperiences which will let each child develop 
ontinuously in keeping with his individual 
ate and pattern of growth, and toward the 
salization of his unique capacities. Such a 
rogram demands a broad range of learning 
sources consistent with the varying needs, 
1e extensive interests, and the diversified 
arning levels which characterize every class- 
90m group in the total population of the 
thool. As Anderson states, “Whatever the 
rriculum plan, it is functional only to the 
‘tent that it includes the machinery for put- 
ng it into operation. . . . Expecting teachers 

put into effect a curriculum without the 
aterials with which to work is like expecting 
ientists to function without laboratories.””! 

To provide every classroom with an adequate 
riety of materials to meet this demand 
ould seem neither an efficient nor an eco- 
ically sound approach to the problem for 
ost schools. However, with considerably less 
iplication of outlay and content, a good 
hool library can provide materials to chal- 
ige and to meet the needs of students, from 
e slowest to the most rapid learner, whatever 
> problem to be solved or whatever the inter- 

: to be pursued. Laymen of the community, 

ards of education, and school administrators 

ist be helped to see this as a desirable 


Hazelle M. Anderson, “How School Libraries Help 
Implement the Curriculum,” ALA Bulletin, Feb- 
iry 1953, p. 51. 
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and an economically sound way of supplying 
much of the learning material essential to 
an effective learning program in today’s 
schools. By this means, competent librarians 
can assist teachers to extend the walls of class- 
rooms to encompass a multiplicity of learning 
resources that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. 

In recommending range and quantity of 
materials to be selected for the school library, 
the new school library standards? have been 
guided by this compelling demand felt by 
schools to supply resource materials at each 
individual level of learning and interest. A 
ceiling cannot be placed upon growth. No col- 
lection of learning materials could be too 
broad in scope, in view of the necessity to keep 
pace with the constantly expanding interests of 
the curious, alert minds of healthy girls and 
boys. 

LEARNING TO READ 

One of the greatest demands upon quantity 
and variety of content in reading materials 
results from the increasing emphasis upon in- 
dividualizing instruction in reading. Such pro- 
grams call for self-selection of materials to be 
read. In most instances emphasis is placed 
upon the use of trade books along with text 
books. The validity of such programs rests 
upon the premise that children will enter more 
actively into the reading experience when the 
material is of their own choosing and, there- 
fore, more personally satisfying to them. It is 
believed also that children are less likely to 
meet frustration in this type of program than 
when they must constantly adjust their rates 
of reading to the differing rates of other 
group members. 

Beyond these considerations, however, is 
the important knowledge that to master the 
mechanics of reading is not enough. Readers 
are people who not only can read, but do read. 
A children’s author and mother, Lois Lenski. 
speaks for both children and books when she 
Says: | `~ 

xN 
There is only one reason why a child should 
learn to read and that is to read. He goes 
through the difficult process of learning how so 
that he may read. Is he given the chance, after 


` Standards for School Library 
be published by ALA. 


Programs, soon to 
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he knows how, to read and enjoy them [books]? 
Is he given the chance to enjoy reading even 
while he is undergoing the learning process? Or 
is learning how making him dislike books?* 


If we are to make readers of children, we must 
help them find satisfactions in books that they 
will continue to seek all their lives. At this 
point, to bring the right child together with 
the right book becomes extremely important. 
To accomplish this, according to Harris, “A 
good reading program and a good library pro- 
gram are inseparable. One does not exist with- 
out the other.”* But the task is not a simple 
one. Only in very small schools is the librarian 
able to find time and opportunity for suffi- 
cient contact with all the children of the school 
to be intimately aware of each one’s needs and 
longings, his current enthusiasms, his reading 
tastes, accomplishments, and difficulties. On 
the other hand, the classroom teacher, who 
has a much better opportunity for knowing 
children, is hard put to keep up with the tide 
of books for children which flows in such 
abundance from the publishers each year. 
Through close cooperation, however, librarian 
and teacher may become an integrated force 
to guide the reading experiences of students. 

Standards for School Library Programs has 
recognized that to work cooperatively with 
teachers in giving effective guidance in the 
selection and use of reading material, and to 
keep students growing continuously in reading 
tastes and habits requires both time and 
energy. Teachers and librarians beset with the 


-mechanics of record-keeping, accounting, or- 


ganization, and the like find insufficient time 
remaining to meet children adequately on an 
individual basis. The new standards take ac- 
count of this pressing need for sufficient school 
library personnel. 


GROWTH IN SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


Another of the highly important goals of 
education is that of helping young people 
leary to live effectively in a democratic society. 


* National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 30th Yearbook: Ele- 
mentary School Libraries Today. Washington, D.C., 
NEA, 1951. 

*Ben M. Harris, “Put Your Elementary Library 
to Work,” School Executive, February 1959, p. 64. 
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Every possible opportunity is provided to 
allow students to acquire the knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and social skills necessary to become a 
functioning member of a social group. But 
living today can no longer be confined to the 
immediate social environment. Never before 
was there a time when knowledge of every cor- 
ner of the world was so important. Fortunately 
information flows in from all directions by 
television, radio, film, newspaper, periodical, 
pamphlet, and book, and even firsthand from 
tourists and lecturer. It is the school’s job to 
help its students sort out all these facts—to 
clarify, weigh, evaluate, compare, organize, 
and wherever possible, to extend this knowl- 
edge as a basis for understandings, attitudes, 
and judgments essential to living with others. 
Atlas, globe, encyclopedia, dictionary, and 
other reference materials come into wide use. 
Informational writings, realistic fiction, and 
folk literature also contribute, along with 
audio-visual materials of various kinds, to 
children’s developing awareness of the world 
and its people, their problems and their prog- 
ress, 


SCIENCE IN THE CURRICULUM 


Long before Sputnik, educators had begun 
developing improved science programs for the 
elementary schools of this country. Numerous 
school systems set up study groups and science 
committees to plan active science experiences 
for classrooms from kindergarten up. Science 
group studies, science projects, science clubs, 
science fairs were not uncommon in the pub- 
lic elementary schools. Alert as always to new 
demands for reading materials, publishers 
turned their attention to science books for 
children of all ages, and these books have been 
received eagerly by boys and girls for use at 
school and at home. 


Jane Bishop and Tim Oliver, sixth graders in 
Longfellow Elementary School (Houston), con- 
sult materials in the library for special reports. 


MATHEMATICS LEADS TO SCIENCE 





Even though a good start has been made 
much more remains to be done. Prospective 
teachers must come from college far better 
equipped in the field of science than they have 
been in the past. Teachers must be provided 
every opportunity to grow on the job in their 
understanding of science. Science must have 
a significant place in every school curriculum. 
Appropriate informational resources and lab- 
oratory equipment must be available to stu- 
dents at every learning level. Children’s inter- 
ests in science must continue to expand and to 
deepen. Some of these children will become 
our future scientists; the rest need the knowl- 
edge to keep their bearings in a world that is 
progressing in scientific discovery at an un- 
believable rate. This is a tremendous challenge 
to the schools. 

The support of the school library in pro- 
viding learning resources in the field of sci- 
ence is absolutely essential. Fortunately the 
school library has given and will continue to 
give that support. However, quality service to 
the children and teachers of the schools means 
more books, more equipment, more time, more 
staff. 


FACILITATING LEARNING 


Many other aspects of the school curriculum 
are just as demanding as those that have been 
singled out for discussion. In every case, the 
school library can make a specific contribu- 
tion to the learning experiences involved. Be- 
yond this, the library contributes to the gen- 
eral approach to learning which the student is 
helped to develop. If the goals of the learning 
program are conceived as the development of 
attitudes and understandings, of the ability to 
make value judgments involving critical think- 
ing, of skills in research and problem solving, 
then children and youth must have an ade- 
quate materials center where they may move 
freely from book to book, browsing, hunting 
out facts, selecting, rejecting, comparing, or- 
ganizing. Then the library becomes the learn- 
ing center of the school; it encompasses and is 
encompassed by every classroom. 

These values which accrue to all children in 
the use of the school library are intensified for 
the accelerated learner. School administrators 
who voice concern about the curriculum 
program for students capable of exceptional 
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intellectual activity would do well to see that 
adequate library facilities are offered to these 
young thinkers who move with ease through 
the world of ideas, This is especially true in 
school systems where, by intention or neces- 
sity, such children remain in unselected class 
groups. Here it is doubtful that the needs of 
these children in terms of learning equipment 
and materials can ever be fully met without 
the help of a central school library. Highly 
specialized reference materials and learning 
equipment must be at their fingertips. They 
should be given continuous encouragement 
and guidance so that they will read widely, re- 
flect deeply, and think creatively. As it is true 
of all children, so is it especially true of these 
intellectually gifted ones that we want them to 
become readers “so that the whole wide book 
world, made up of the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest minds of all ages, may be open to 
them, and their lives enriched thereby,” as 
Lois Lenski wrote in the paper already quoted. 


BROADER CONCEPT OF SERVICE 


It is easy to oversimplify. A library which 
affects and is affected by the life of the school 
does not come by chance. It can be achieved 
only when the entire school staff is willing to 
plan together and work together to develop 
and implement a school program which has 
as its overall goal self-realization for each 
child as a developing organism, as a unique 
personality, as a contributing member of so- 
ciety. Such a program must continuously take 
shape from the developing needs and interests 
of the young people involved and from the 
demands which society places upon them. This 
implies continuous study, planning, and evalu- 
ation by those responsible for the learning 
program of the school. . 

Just as the library is a center of learning 
for children and youth of the school, so should 
it be the center of growth and learning for 
staff and parents as well. Every possible re- 
source should be provided for helping adults 
who are responsible for the progress of chil 
dren to grow in the process. Teachers and par- 
ents should have ready access to printed and 
audio-visual materials which will strengthen 
their ability to work effectively with boys and 
girls. 

Standards for School Library Programs 
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points out the need for both professional and 
parent collections to be housed in the school 
library. When individuals read and think and 
share their thinking with one another, life 
does not stand still. It is in this way that truly 
significant curricular change can occur. The 
curriculum changes and improves only as the 
persons responsible for it change and improve. 


SUMMARY 


The services of the school library are vital 
to the effectiveness of all aspects of the school 
program. Every possible means must be uti- 
lized to assist the library and its staff to achieve 
and maintain the standards necessary to mak- 
ing this contribution to the education of chil- 
dren. If the library service is to be of the 
quality its significance demands, certain guid- 
ing principles must be taken into account: 

1. If the curriculum is to be developed in 
terms of needs, interests, and abilities of each 
individual student, the materials collection 
must be broad enough in scope to meet the 
specific needs and interests of all. It must be 
a growing collection which keeps pace with 
the continuously developing interests of the 
users and it must constantly open up new 
fields of interest and learning for them to 
pursue, 

2. There must be adequate personal guid- 
ance in the selection and use of these ma- 
terials. This means ample staff time for work- 
ing with groups and individuals, in order 
that they may become efficient and in the end 
independent users of the library facilities. 

3. Since the school library is an integral 
part of the school, the library staff must par- 
ticipate in curriculum planning with the rest 
of the school staff, so that school library serv- 
ices and materials can reinforce the school 
program. 

4. Ample space must be provided in the 
library for children to engage in the kinds 
of activities demanded by a forward-looking 
spool program. Children should be able to 
use the library at the moment of greatest need 
when enthusiasm is high, when ideas are de- 
veloping, or when progress is blocked by need 
of further information or challenge. Provision 
should be made for groups to use materials 
cooperatively for group assignments and 
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Pershing Junior High School Library, Houston. 
“Probably the most important single factor de- 
termining the success of the school library pro- 
gram is the extent to which teachers motivate 
their students to use the library and its re- 
sources.” Chapter 8. 








projects. There must also, however, be room 
for quiet enjoyment in comfortable surround- 
ings. In addition facilities should be available 
for both parents and school staff for study and 
discussion. | 

5. An adequate professional collection suf- 
ficient to encourage a continuously developing 
curriculum program must be available. We 
have long been aware that curriculum change 
in the classroom does not take place on paper 
—that curriculum change accompanies a 
change in the thinking and believing of the 
school staff. Providing the means to growth 
for teachers is the surest way of affecting the 
curriculum. 

6. The end goals of the school and the 
end goals of the school library are one. To 
attain them requires the integrated force of 
the entire school personnel. 

Education has a tremendous task in the 
years ahead. To provide a curriculum pro- 
gram that will enable children and youth to 
face the responsibilities they will one day have 
to face humanely, intelligently, and creatively 
is no small undertaking. The school library 
and its staff share the responsibility for the 
success of that program. In Standards for 
School Library Programs they have indicated 
their willingness to assume that responsibility. 

eoo 
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On using 





Standards for School Library. Programa 


by Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted 


T HE committee of the American Association 
of School Librarians which had as its re- 
sponsibilities the compiling of Standards for 
School Library Programs followed certain 
policies and procedures that shaped the over- 
all philosophy of the standards and that must 
be clearly understood by the readers and users 
of this publication. Although these guiding 
principles are mentioned in various parts of 
the publication, they comprise such key ele- 
ments that they merit some repetition and 
elaboration. The points are given here in 
somewhat random order, the only connective 
thread being that each holds meaning for the 
correct interpretation and realistic use of the 
standards. 


The focus is on programs. 

¢ The primary purpose of the standards is 
to describe the school library resources and 
services needed to provide quality education 
for children and young people and to present 
guidelines for developing school library pro- 
grams of this nature; the standards therefore 
focus on library programs that contribute di- 
rectly and effectively to the achievement of the 
objectives of these schools. They must be con- 
sidered in relation to the objectives of schools, 


è The authors are co-chairmen of the School Li- 
brary Standards Committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians. Miss Henne 
is an associate professor in the Columbia Uni- 
versity library school; Miss Ersted is state school 
library supervisor in Minnesota. 
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and not in an isolated or artificial fashion as 
though they referred to a library program set 
apart from the school as a whole. 

The last few years have been notable in 
the annals of education because of the many 
publications, meetings, and discussions con- 
cerned with current measures or projected de- 
signs for improving the schools of our coun- 
try. The desirability and, more significantly, 
the essentiality of having quality education 
for children and young people in a free society 
have been stressed, and the recognition of the 
importance of this belief has been made evi- 
dent in many ways. The release of the new 
national standards for school library pro- 
grams in the midst of these developments 
is particularly timely, for the standards de- 
scribe the resources of teaching and learning 
and the program of library services that 
schools must have in order to fulfill the ob- 
jectives of sound instructional programs. 

This timeliness has a two-way aspect worthy 
of note: the goals of the type of education 
that we want to provide and must provide 
for the youth of our country—those goals 
now receiving such widespread support and 
enthusiasm—can be realized only when 
schools have essential library resources and 
services, and it is the major objective of te 
standards to describe what these essentials 
are; and the full potentialities of dynamic 
library programs that too often and too long 
have been confined to wishful thinking can 
receive from current developments and pre- 
vailing dispositions their greatest impetus 
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toward realization. 

The relationship of school library standards 
to the educational standards of the school pro- 
vides the base for plans and recommendations 
for the establishment and improvement of 
school libraries. Thus, librarians and others 
concerned are not making requests for them- 
selves or for library rooms, but for benefits 
to be obtained by students and teachers. To be 
sure, it is hoped that the standards will help 
to correct some conditions now found in in- 
numerable school libraries, but this goal is 
not an end in itself. For example, increasing 
the size of library staff in a school may have 
the salutary effect of giving a librarian a 
normal work load rather than one character- 
istic of sweatshops; the purpose of the recom- 

“mendations for adequate staff size, however, 
is not to improve the lot of school librarians 
but to improve the library services provided 
teachers and students and thereby the quality 
of the school’s instructional program. 


The standards are high— 

e Because of the current emphasis on 
quality and the urgent necessity for having 
this type of education available for all chil- 
dren and young people in our schools, the 
standards pertain to very good school library 
programs. In the standards, “good” has been 
identified with “average” and the assumption 
has been made, in line with current thinking 
about schools, that children and young people 
in this country need and deserve something 
better than just average. 


—and are part of a total program. 

e The standards are presented in terms of 
a total school library program and this pro- 
gram is envisaged as being comprehensive and 
active in nature. The qualitative standards 
briefly describe the principles, policies, and 
practices that shape a library program of this 
type. They apply to all schools, and any varia- 
tions among schools will be ones of degree 
rather than of direction. The quantitative 
stffidards include recommendations for the 
staff, materials collections, funds, and quar- 
ters that are needed to implement and to 
activate the school library program (the 
means necessary for the achievement of the 
qualitative standards). 

Quantitative standards are presented for 





Elementary School Library, Houston. 
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libraries in both established and new schools 
having 200 or more students, and for library 
services and resources in schools having fewer 
than 200 students. The quantitative standards 
are specific in their recommendations; it may 
be noted here that this exactitude is due not 
just to what the committee deemed most use- 
ful but also to numerous requests received 
from librarians and other educators who are 
of the opinion that anything less precise would 
be open to too elastic an interpretation, and 
on occasion subject to undesirable manipula- 
tion. 

In two preliminary drafts of the standards, 
separate chapters were allocated to elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and twelve-grade 
schools having 200 or more students. After 
reviewing these versions the committee con- 
cluded that the standards basically applied to 
all schools and that organization of the text 
in terms of the grades included in a school 
resulted in unnecessary duplication of content. 
The standards, then, apply to all schools, re- 
eardless of grade levels, and the only major 
distinctions relate to the size of the enrollment 
in established schools and to the special re- 
quirements of new schools, The standards are 
intended for public, parochial, and independ- 
ent schools. A limitation of the standards can 
be detected in the omission of material noting 
the special library resources ‘and facilities 
needed in schools for handicapped children 
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and young people; for this important type of 
school library work, the standards would need 
to be increased for staff, funds, and special 
equipment and the library program would in- 
clude special types of guidance, service, and 
activities. 


The standards are interrelated. 

e Because of this emphasis on the total 
school library program and for other reasons 
as well, it is essential that Standards for School 
Library Programs be read and interpreted in 
its entirety. 

Although standards are presented for school 
library services on state, school system, and 
multischool system levels (in the chapters on 
School Boards, School Administrators, and 
School Libraries; School Library Supervisors; 
Curriculum Coordinators, Teachers, and 
School Libraries; Library Resources and 
Services in Schools Having Fewer than 200 
Students, and Cooperative Planning for School 
Libraries), the focus throughout is on the li- 
brary services and resources for students and 
teachers in the individual school, and all chap- 
ters deal directly or indirectly with the estab- 
lishment, development, and improvement of 
the library program in the school, The inter- 
relationship of the chapters cited above with 
those specifically concerned with the library 
in the school (The Objectives and Scope of 
the Library Program in the School; The 
School Library Program for Children and 
Young People; The School Library Staff; The 
Materials Collections: Selection and Scope; 
Making Materials Easily Accessible Within 
the School; The Library in the New School, 
and sections of other chapters) is evident in 
many respects, for these chapters contain 
many basic principles of policy and planning 
that directly affect the objectives, services, 
and scope of the library program in the school. 

One of the most important and critical inter- 
relationships of content matter can be noted 
in the case of the quantitative standards rec- 
ommended for all schools having 200 or more 
students. In the first place, these quantitative 
standards themselves are interlocking and 
interdependent in nature, and they must be 
considered within this framework and not as 
separate and unrelated entities. For example, 
the standards recommended for funds are 
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directly related to the standards recommended 
for the size of the materials collections, num- 
ber of professional and clerical library staff 
members, and the library areas. Secondly, the 
quantitative standards have been formulated 
with one major purpose in view: to make rec- 
ommendations for those essentials that are 
necessary for effective work with students and 
teachers in very good school library programs. 
The quantitative standards must not be read 
or interpreted out of context—either as sepa- 
rate, dissociated items or apart from the 
qualitative standards or the functional library 
program that they are designed to implement. 

In some ways it may be unfortunate that 
in the published work aids have been provided 
for locating material quickly for reference" 
purposes after the publication has been read 
in its entirety—an index and, especially, the 
summary chart of the quantitative standards 
in Chapter 3, which the committee earnestly 
hopes will not be truncated and subjected to 
misinterpretation. 


They are concise and specific. 

e Closely related to the preceding point 
but mentioned separately for the sake of em- 
phasis is the directive, or request, that the 
standards not only be read in their entirety 
but read carefully. Many extremely important 
points in the standards are compressed within 
a few sentences and sometimes within a single 
sentence. Even the footnotes have relevance! 

An effort has been made to keep the stand- 
ards as concise as possible, and it is quite true 
that some important developments, such as 
multiple libraries (mentioned briefly in the 
1945 standards) or special library areas in 
new architectural designs for schools or re- 
gional planning for school libraries have not 
received the full treatment that they deserve. 
The standards publication, from the begin- 
ning of the committee’s work, has never been 
envisaged as a textbook, handbook, or manual 
describing in detail the many practices and 
procedures relating to the administration, r- 
ganization, and activities of school library 
programs. Even so, the qualitative standards 
have been considerably expanded in number 
and made more specific in nature as the work 
of the committee progressed, partly in re- 
sponse to requests that certain basic principles 
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be strengthened through inclusion in the stand- 
ards, and partly as a result of some explora- 
tions in the field made by the committee that 
revealed some desirable practices which con- 
ceivably might be thought of as “old stuff,” 
long-established, simply could not be taken 
for granted. An example can be seen in the 
case of some elementary school libraries where 
books are not circulated for home use (even 
with collections of respectable size) or where 
the library program excludes children in 
kindergarten through grade two. 


They are written for a wide audience. 

e It should be kept in mind that the audi- 
ence for which the standards have been 
planned is a large one—citizens, school board 
members, superintendents and principals, cur- 
riculum supervisors and coordinators, class- 
room and special teachers, individuals con- 
nected with the professional education of 
teachers and school librarians, and school 
librarians—and sufficient detail has been in- 
corporated to make the standards meaningful 
for these readers and users of the standards 
who have such varying backgrounds. Never- 
theless, the standards publication does not con- 
stitute a textbook covering the area of school 
librarianship, and for each of the groups 
noted above supplementary readings in the 
field will prove useful and sometimes neces- 
sary. 


They can be met— 


e To the large and important audience of 
school librarians, the standards are presented 
with the sincere belief that every effort should 
be made to effect their achievement, and with 
a faith and conviction that this achievement 
will ultimately be realized. Let it be stressed, 
however, that the standards are not presented 
by the committee with fixed and adamant ideas 
that they must be, or can be, achieved quickly 
by every school system in the country—desira- 
ble though this rapid fulfillment would be. 
“Some very good schools are meeting the 
standards now; other schools are in a posi- 
tion to put them into operation very soon; 
it is hoped that the standards may be of as- 
sistance in facilitating improvements in many 
situations. Some excellent schools, a very 
few to be sure, have already exceeded the 


recommendations made in the standards, and 
other schools will shortly move into this cate- 
gory of excellence. For hundreds of schools, 
however, the achievement of the standards— 
the quantitative recommendations and the full 
measure of the qualitative principles—will re- 
quire careful planning and considerable effort 
over a period of many years. This statement 
holds true for many schools with established 
library programs, for the appalling number of 
schools—particularly elementary schools— 
having 200 or more students and without 
school libraries, and for the vast number of 
one-, two-, three-, or four-teacher schools with- 
out library resources and services. For these 
schools the standards serve as goals and pro- 
vide guidelines for their immediate and long- 
range planning. 


—though it will take time. 

è Some of the content of the standards 
takes cognizance of stages of developments 
and recognizes that this is a transitional period 
for many school library programs throughout 
the country. Centralized technical processing 
is strongly recommended, but provision is also 
made in the standards for the many schools 
that will not be able to have these centralized 
services for some time. (A shortcoming of the 
standards is the omission of sufficiently de- 
tailed quantitative standards for these proc- 
essing centers.) Great emphasis is placed on 
district materials centers, almost an entire 
chapter being devoted to this important sub- 
ject, but it is also recognized that the develop- 
ment of these centers on any widespread scale 
will come about slowly. The varying stages 
that school libraries have reached as centers 
for all printed and audio-visual materials in 
the school are noted in the standards, and rec- 
ommendations are made for each of the three 
predominant patterns that can be found in the 
administration of these materials today— 
where the head school librarian has complete 
responsibility for audio-visual materials, par- 
tial responsibility, and no responsibility. 

The last-named area has been subject to 
some misinterpretation in preliminary group 
discussions of the standards, and the topic is 
still an emotional one for many school li- 
brarians. The standards endorse and sub- 
scribe to the statement of philosophy officially 
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endorsed by the American Association of 
School Librarians—that school libraries are 
centers for all materials in the school. The 
standards subscribe to this philosophy not just 
because it represents the official viewpoint of 
the national professional organization of school 
librarians, but also because of the importance 
today for the coordinated use of materials 
and because of the special competencies that 
school librarians have in the selection and 
critical evaluation of materials for children 
and young people. Nevertheless, and let it be 
underlined, the standards advocate that the 
scope of the library program be broadened 
to include the administration and servicing of 
additional materials only when sufficient staff, 
funds, and space are provided (and without 
sacrificing in any way the collections of 
printed materials in the school library) ; they 
do not recommend that existing systems of 
dual administrative control that are now func- 
tioning satisfactorily be abolished: and they 
do stoutly maintain that a school library be 
called a school library and that a school li- 
brarian be called a school librarian under any 
circumstance, no matter what the scope of the 
materials collections may be. One last point 
on this subject, and an important one. The 
standards recommend that in all school li- 
braries, including those in which audio-visual 
materials are not administered by the head 
librarian, provision should be made for the 


“Merely stocking schools with materials is not 
enough. There must also be arrangements that 
make these materials easily accessible to stu- 
dents and teachers and that assure their opti- 
mum use.” Chapter 1. 
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use of these materials by individual students 
and teachers. 


They are soundly based. 

e A query that has been addressed fre- 
quently to the committee concerns the basis 
or authority for the standards, particularly 
the quantitative standards, and an effort has 
been made to answer this question in the 
introduction to Standards for School Library 
Programs. The full and complete answer, of 
course, could only come from a lengthy tome 
incorporating all the discussions of the com- 
mittee, the many critical analyses and evalua- 
tions made of the several preliminary drafts 
of the publication, the reports from numerous 
conferences throughout the country in which 
the standards were discussed, the viewpoints 
and suggestions obtained from a great num- 
ber of school librarians and other persons, 
and information gathered from many other 
sources. 

Facts concerning size of staff, materials 
collections, and funds available in a small 
number of very good school libraries provided 
direction and support for the quantitative 
standards, and these were supplemented by 
the estimates of experienced librarians about 
what they needed for truly effective and com- 
plete school library programs. The quantita- 
tive standards therefore represent the best 
judgment of a panel of experts, consisting of 
the committee members, the advisory con- 
sultants for the standards, and members of 
the board of the American Association of 
School Librarians; this judgment has been 
supported and strengthened by appraisals 
made of the standards by librarians in schools, 
school library supervisors, administrators, and 
teachers. 

It is interesting to note that in group dis- 
cussions where the preliminary drafts of the 
standards were being appraised, any doubts 
raised about the quantitative standards tended 
to concentrate almost entirely on the réoom- 
mendations made for the size of the profe- 
sional and clerical staff, and also that a full 
and frank discussion of these standards usu- 
ally resolved the doubts. Having a sufficient 
number of library staff members is one of 
the most critical and urgent needs in the total 
school library picture. The evaluation and 
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selection of books (and other materials) that 
is conducted on a truly comprehensive and 
expert scale; extensive advisory, informa- 
tional, and guidance services for teachers re- 
lating to library resources and their uses (in- 
cluding frequent conferences with individual 
teachers—some have said that the equivalent 
of ten minutes each day for each teacher 
constitutes a minimum amount of time) ; and 
a fully implemented library program of teach- 
ing, informal guidance, and other services for 
students—all these fundamentally important 
aspects of school library programs have been 
realized in only a scant number of school li- 
braries. They are essential for quality educa- 
tion, and they are dependent on the avail- 
ability of a sufficient number of qualified pro- 
fessional personnel and clerical assistance. In 
reality, the standards allow for only an ex- 
tremely small number of minutes that can be 
given each student weekly, if the librarians do 
nothing else but work with individual stu- 
dents! 

It should be noted here that the interrela- 
tionship of the quantitative standards can 
sometimes be modified in the case of staff 
and library space. The standards for staff 
hold, as a recommended minimum, for all 
school libraries regardless of the size of the 
library quarters; for schools, particularly 
large schools, having multiple libraries or li- 
brary areas, more staff will be needed; and 
in schools where the library space is quite 
substandard in size, the activities of the li- 
brarians in the classrooms and elsewhere in 
the school are increased so that an active li- 
brary program is still, in a sense, in effect. 
(Even in an extreme situation—where over- 
crowded conditions have forced a relinquish- 
ing of library space for classroom use, the 
school library staff is still needed to carry on 
a library program as well as possible under 
the circumstances. This example should not 
be interpreted as a rationale for converting the 
library quarters into a classroom area! ) 
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One of the preliminary drafts of the stand- 
ards incorporated a comparison between the 
size of funds, materials collections, and staff 
typically found in good junior and four-year 
colleges and those typically found in libraries 


in elementary and secondary schools of com- 
parable enrollment; with observations to the 
effect that conditions usually found in school 
libraries would be considered nothing short of 
scandalous if they existed in colleges having 
similar numbers of students. Yet the library 
program in the school is as extensive as that 
of the college, and usually much more ardu- 
ous. 

The standards may seem ideal, even vision- 
ary, to some people, but they are in no way 
farfetched. Indeed, the full implementation of 
the qualitative standards is an essential in 
quality education, and the quantitative stand- 
ards are quite conservative in most respects. 
Current trends in curriculum planning, de- 
pendent as they are on dynamic school library 
programs, daily provide new evidence to sup- 
port these statements. They support, too, the 
standards for state and system school library 
supervision, for regional and cooperative 
planning for school library resources and serv- 
ices, and for district materials centers—all 
important parts in the standards publication. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
standards project, if not the most important, 
has been the broad representation and par- 
ticipation in creating and formulating the 
standards. The counsel and assistance of the 
representatives of twenty-one national organi- 
zations on the committee have been invaluable, 
and the gains thus obtained for school li- 
brarianship are numerous indeed. In like 
manner, the interest, the enthusiasm, and the 
help given by many other individuals and 
eroups have contributed to the content and 
to the spirit of the standards. It is important 
that the compilation of the standards has not 
evolved solely from meetings of a committee, 
and that they have not been formulated by 
school librarians alone. 

School librarians have always taken great 
pride in the educational, social, and human 
values represented in the work they have 
elected to do; they take pride now in seeking 
and in achieving for all schools the standards 
for school library programs that bring these 
values to their fullest realization, In thi: 
endeavor, they are joined by educators anc 
by all other citizens who want and who ar 
working for quality in the education o 
youth. eo 
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From the very start of the work on new stand- 
ards for school libraries it has been recognized 
that the American Association of School Li- 
brarians needed to plan and execute a pro- 
gram for implementation. Indeed, as the work 
progressed, the need for such a program be- 
came even more evident than at first, and 
the targets for it were more clearly identified. 
We have been all too aware that even in 
schools where good school libraries existed, 
the 1945 standards, School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow, had not been met. Even 
more discouraging has been the discovery that 
the reason they were not met was in all too 
many cases failure on the part of the profes- 
sion itself to understand them, or having 
understood them to implement them within 
their own communities. Although college and 
public librarians certainly have some responsi- 
bility for this condition, undoubtedly it is the 
school librarian who should have been the 
prime mover in implementation. The isolation 
of the school librarian, as the sole practitioner 
of librarianship within the school, certainly 
contributed to this failure. 

In addition to the failure of established 
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Implementing 
the new standards 


by Mary V. Gaver 


school libraries to meet the standards, we all 
know that school libraries have not been set 
up in many types of schools, and worse, have 
not yet been accepted as essential, especially in 
elementary schools and in small schools—both 
of which constitute a major proportion of the 
public schools. Added to this is the large num- 
ber of private and parochial schools which 
lack adequate school libraries, and which have 
to face special problems of financing. F inally, 
the heavy building program of schools during 
the past decade has meant in reality a further 
retrogression. Libraries have been included in 
only a minimum number of new elementary 
buildings and have been eliminated in many 
old ones by pressure of bulging enrollments. 
Thus, the gap between actuality and our goals 
is only too evident. 

All of these factors have caused the Board 
of Directors of the American Association of 
School Librarians to recognize as its prime 
responsibility in the coming years the plan- 
ning and execution of a major program to ful- 
fill the new standards. 


TARGETS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


In the early stages of planning the imple- 
mentation program, it was thought that the 
prime target should be school administrators, 
curriculum workers, teachers—all of whom 
hold the key to usage of school libraries—as 
well as board of education members and the 
citizens who hold the purse strings. However, 
as work progressed on the standards we xẹal- 
ized that although these groups are certainly 
of major importance, our first target must be 
the library profession itself—not just school 
librarians but also college and public librari- 
ans, and in particular, library educators. 

It is our hope that all librarians will con- 
sider the document of prime importance, will 
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read and discuss it, and sympathetically seek 
to understand the program of services en- 
visioned in it. We hope that public librari- 
ans everywhere will recognize that improved 
school libraries will bring about better use of 
public libraries—yes, even more use of public 
libraries. We believe, too, that the emphasis in 
the new standards on the importance of a pro- 
gram of instruction in the use of libraries and 
reference tools will also affect the nature of the 
use of both public and college libraries in the 
future. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


The best laid plans at the state and national 
levels will surely “gang a-gley” if each school 
librarian does not consider it his responsi- 
bility to work for the fulfillment of standards 
in his particular institution and community. 

School librarians can do many things at the 
local level, limited only by their inventiveness 
and ingenuity. They will need of course to 
read the standards carefully so that they may 
be in a position to defend, if necessary, but 
also to explain and to interpret, the document. 
They can use the publication of the new book 
as their justification for presenting it to the 
school board. One superintendent of schools 
has suggested that the school librarian should 
use the occasion of National Library Week to 
ask for the opportunity to present the stand- 
ards to the local school board. In another case, 
a school librarian who has received a tiny 
legacy intends to use it to present a copy of the 
standards with a personal note to each mem- 
ber of the local school board. 

School librarians should certainly seek the 
cooperation of the public librarian on a re- 
ciprocal basis—that is, work with the public 
librarian for improved services in both school 
and public libraries in the community. It is 
especially important, we believe, that high 
school librarians take the initiative in estab- 
lishing libraries in the elementary schools of 
ther’ district. 

The principles to be followed at the local 
level would, in fact, be the same at the state 
and national level: that is, first, study and 
understand the basic document; second, bring 
together one’s colleagues both in education 
and in other types of libraries to work for im- 
proved overall services; and, finally, interpret 


needs to citizens and to the governing body of 
the schools. Basic to such work, however, is 
the measurement of the present services—the 
status quo ante—against the standards, along 
with the development of a step-by-step plan to 
correct deficiencies and attain services more 
nearly approximate to those described in 
Standards for School Library Programs. 

There will indeed be few schools or school 
systems in which the new standards can be 
reached by an adjustment of the appropriation 
or the like, within just a year or two. In the 
great majority of cases it will require careful 
planning, with all aspects of provision moving 
forward at the same time according to a care- 
fully integrated plan. This kind of planning 
will be a real challenge to school librarians 
and it is fortunate that we have newly de- 
veloped standards in a number of related fields 
—college libraries, public libraries, library 
education—which can be used together in an 
implementation program. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


The chief opportunity in working to imple- 
ment the standards at the state level will arise 
through effective contacts with state organi- 
zations in education. Here state school library 
organizations should carry out exactly the 
kind of program which the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians has been develop- 
ing nationally for the past decade. 

For example the incoming president (who is 
usually the program chairman) of the state 
superintendents’ group can be requested 
through one of his librarians to devote one 
or more sessions of the organization’s con- 
ference to a discussion about how to set up a 
system of school libraries; or classroom teach- 
ers or supervisors of curriculum work may be 
asked to devote a session to instructional 
materials. In each case, the basic source for 
the discussion can be the new standards docu- 
ment. At least eighteen states already have 
plans for such meetings to take place during 
1960. In some cases these plans were started 
as long ago as the early spring of 1959, em- 
phasizing the necessity of planning far in ad- 
vance of the proposed meeting. 

At the preliminary conferences attended by 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans’ executive secretary and various officers, it 
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has become plain that many state associations 
need a two-pronged program. One kind of 
activity would include programs with other 
organizations, such as those described above; 
another kind would be the development of an 
overall state plan of action to achieve the 
standards at the state level. 

Roughly one half the states still lack state 
school library supervisors; in these cases, a 
work program with strategic members of the 
state department of education (or even, as in 
the case of California, a legislative program) 
may be required. In other states, it has be- 
come apparent that a recruitment program 
and coordinated state action to improve the 
quality and quantity of provisions for educa- 
tion for school librarianship are required. Not 
every state now has an organized association 
of school librarians; many states have more 
than one such organization. Work for imple- 
mentation at the state level, therefore, needs 
close coordination of activities and careful 
planning by the various officers concerned. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The program of implementation planned by 
AASL at the national level really has only one 
objective—to make possible and to facilitate 
the plans in the states and in the communities, 
to be carried out by individual librarians and 
by state organizations. Therefore, the produc- 
tion of materials and assistance with state pro- 
grams must constitute the major focus of the 
work of the national organization. 

Materials already available as a result of 
AASL committee work include the special 
section of Instructor magazine (November 
1959) on the elementary school library and 
the special issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals on 
“The Effective High School Library,” edited 
by Laura K. Martin. 

Simultaneous with publication of the stand- 
ards document itself, the American Library As- 
sociation will also publish a discussion guide 
and a promotional leaflet. The promotional 
leaflet is designed as a “give-away” item to 
stimulate interest and arouse attention. The 
discussion guide will be invaluable in planning 
meetings with groups of all kinds; it covers 
such topics as how to plan the meeting, meth- 
ods of presentation, resources, discussion in 
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small groups, responsibility for planning, and 
of course conducting and leading the dis- 
cussion; there is also a carefully organized list 
of questions keyed to specific parts of the 
standards. Kits for state leaders will be avail- 
ble containing these and other resources for 
putting on effective programs. It is our hope 
that individual librarians, state agencies, and 
state library organizations will make multiple 
purchases of these materials and develop state- 
wide and community-wide plans for their use. 

Plans are also under way for publication of 
other articles based on the standards which 
will appear within the next year in profes- 
sional magazines. 

Another major activity of the Standards 
Implementation Committee has been the stimu- , 
lation of joint programs on the standards by 
state school library organizations and educa- 
tional and citizens groups. A modest budget 
appropriated by ALA has not only made pos- 
sible actual support of a limited number of 
such programs during 1960, but also has stim- 
ulated effective plans and programs in a num- 
ber of states where it was not possible to give 
other assistance. 

It is hoped that ALA or some other financial 
resource will support the continuation and ex- 
pansion of this kind of activity during the 
coming years. Members of AASL and other 
librarians should watch School Libraries 
which began in its October 1959 issue to carry 
news of implementation activities from all 
states. 

The targets of our implementation program 
are, in summary, the profession itself and our 
colleagues in education—fellow teachers and 
administrators—and the citizens who must 
support our program of education. The tools 
with which we can work include not only our 
state and national organizations in the pro- 
gram of assistance they can provide and pub- 
lications already in existence or in the making. 
but first and foremost our own ingenuity in 
putting to good use the understanding ,and 
skill with which librarians presumably have 
been provided in their professional education. 
If in 1975 we find ourselves no nearer to 
realization of these new standards than we are 
now to realization of the 1945 standards, we 


can probably only say, “It was our own fault.” 
eee 
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Planning the book collection for a new school library 


Before the library opens 
by Margaret C. Rehring 


Tere is an old baseball saying to the effect 
that the team has a good chance to score if the 
first man up gets on base, so that the rest of 
the players can bat him around home. There 
is meaning in this for school libraries. If the 
school library is able to put itself into a posi- 
tion to “score” immediately as soon as the 
“vame” begins, it is likely to make that score. 
_In other words, if the school library is ready 
to operate as soon as the school of which it is 
a part, then it will stand a very good chance 
of becoming an effective part of the total 
school program. To delay is to lose a precious 
opportunity to establish from the very begin- 
ning the habit of library usage in the work ac- 
tivities of teachers and pupils. In order to 
realize the objectives which the school library 
must set for itself, the materials must be im- 
mediately and fully accessible. The library 
habit among teachers and pupils must begin 
the day school begins. If the school population 
in a new building is deprived of library services 
and materials, it will be hard to regain the 
ground thus lost. 

During the first year the school librarian 
needs her energies to put her all-important li- 
brary program into operation. She must sell 
the library idea to the experienced teachers, 
who may have come from a school which had 
no centralized library services to draw upon. 
She must initiate the beginning teacher into 
the wonderfully enriching experiences gained 
from the library habit. And she must familiar- 
ize the confirmed users of the school library 
with the riches of a new collection. For of all 
these varying kinds of teachers is the faculty 
of a new school most likely to be composed. 
The librarian in a new school has a difficult 
task to harmonize these elements into a well- 
integrated and functional library program. 
Therefore, the librarian cannot be hampered 
by having to do now all the mechanical tasks 
which should have been done during the previ- 
ous year. She should be employed in advance 





to do the mechanical “spadework.” Once 
school opens she cannot afford to lose one 
moment or one opportunity to get the library 
into the swing of classroom activities. The 
library is part of every classroom, and if the 
two are to keep step with each other they have 
to start together. 


HOW TO START 


How is this promptness of library service in 
a new school accomplished? It is reached 
through preplanning and through advance or- 
ganization of equipment, materials, and serv- 
ice before the school opens. And who is the 
chief person responsible for this preplanning, 
so vital to the immediate establishment of li- 
brary services? It is the school librarian work- 
ing with her supervisor or principal. And 
when should all this planning and preplanning 
be done? It must be done long before the 
new school opens. All this is a long and 
thought-requiring process, because if ever care 
is needed, it is needed in the early stages of 
setting up a school library. 
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Workroom of the Evanston (Illinois) T ownship 
High School library showing special work coun- 
ess. The photograph on page 141 was taken in 
books. Students handle many steps in the proc- 
ess. The photograph on page 137 was taken in 
the same room. 
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One of the strongest points of planning is 
making available the materials of learning. 
They must be both adequate and accessible. To 
be adequate, the materials collections must be 
well selected, appropriate in level of difficulty, 
fitting to need and interest, of acceptable qual- 
ity, and in sufficient number. To be accessible, 
this material must be adequately processed and 
cataloged and ready for use. Guideposts for 
the attainment of quality, adequacy, and ac- 
cessibility are provided by national standards 
incorporated in Standards for School Library 
Programs (American Library Association. 
1960). 

Organization of a materials collection for a 
new school library is a major item and rep- 
resents a great amount of effort and labor. 
Very often more than one school opens at a 
given time, and this has been usually the case 
in Cincinnati. 

Ideally, the school librarian should be em- 
ployed a full academic year before the antici- 
pated opening date of the new school. During 
this period she may prepare the library for 
functioning in the areas of equipment, collec- 
tion, and operating policies; unfortunately, 
this is not always possible. However, in a 
large school system where a group of experi- 
enced school librarians are already working, 
preparing the collection for the new library can 
be a cooperative effort. Also, the compilation 
of a basic list for the new library by such a 
group allows the new school librarian time 
for other matters; it pools the experience 
with books and pupil needs and the subject 





interests of a large group of persons; it pro- 
vides additional book knowledge for the coop- 
erating librarians; and finally, it is economical 
of time and effort when more than one school 
library is opening and several librarians are 
making a similar effort. 

The disadvantage of a basic, cooperative list 
is that it is not tailored to the individual 
school. However, it must be remembered that 
in most instances the faculty of a new school 
is not announced until shortly before the 
school opens. When this is the case the li- 
brarian does not have the benefit of consulta- 
tion with the new teachers in the preparation 
of her list. While she may be able to determine 
curriculum, pupil environment and probable 
interests, she must of necessity work on the 
basis of rather general considerations. It is” 
during that first year of operation that, build- 
ing upon the basic selection, she tailors her 
collection much more specifically to her school. 


THE BASIC COLLECTION 


That is why, when a new school library is 
opened in Cincinnati, a basic book appropria- 
tion, apart from its regular operating budget, 
is made available in two equal parts, one to be 
spent for the basic collection prior to the 
school opening and the other during the first 
year of operation. This allows first for a basic 
collection which will approach national stand- 
ards and later for acquisition of the maximum 
collection, tailored to individual needs of the 
particular school. Such basic book collections 
can be used whether one school is opening or 
many. One year, in Cincinnati, four junior 
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“For the individual student, the library program 
offers valuable experiences and instruction that 
start with kindergarten and, expanding in 


breadth and depth, continue through the sec- 
ondary school.” Chapter 3. 





high schools opened at once. They were all in 
suburban areas, sufficiently alike to be able to 
use much the same collection. Their individual 
differences were taken care of by the second 
part of their basic allotment; one school 
strengthened its collection of more difficult 
books, another the easier books, another the 
technical books. 

When a new school library is planned a 
committee of school librarians selects a basic 
list of books, which does not duplicate any of 
the standard lists because it goes beyond the 
scope of any one of these. Rather, it is a com- 
posite of many lists. Each librarian on the 
committee chooses the area in which she pre- 
fers to work, and each section of the Decimal 
Classification scheme is then given to one or 
more librarians, allowing each one to special- 
ize. After they have made their selections, the 
librarians meet to discuss some of the books 
they have chosen, and it is here that overlap- 
ping choices are avoided and much of the 
work of coordination is achieved. The super- 
visor of school librarians is responsible for the 
final review and coordination of the list. She 
also surveys the needs of the new schools in 
question, and determines the ratio of titles 
among the various Decimal Classifications. A 
careful apportionment of the approximate 
number of titles and of expenditures for each 
classification is worked out, so that the result- 


ing basic list will be well balanced. The Wilson 


Eastern Hills Junior High School library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was ready to be used the day school 
opened. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
is used as a guide for the relative numbers of 
titles in the various classifications. Such a 
basic list can be expanded in any direction for 
schools predominantly technical, and can be 
used for several years by removing out-of- 
print or superseded books, and adding newer 
ones. 

In addition to the number of titles allotted 
to each classification in the basic collection, 
the librarians are asked to list other titles 
which are designated as second choices, These 
second choices are not ordered, but the lists 
are handed over to the librarians of the new 
schools to serve as a nucleus for the second 
half of their basic collection. Only one copy 
of each title is ordered. If more copies are 
needed, they are bought the following year. 

All titles are submitted on order cards with 
full bibliographical data, including notation 
of availability of Wilson printed cards or the 
Library of Congress card number. Where pos- 
sible, Wilson cards are used, The order, ar- 
ranged by classification, is typed for duplica- 
tion at the central office of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A copy of the order is then mailed to the 
H. W. Wilson Company as an order for printed 
cards. 


CENTRALIZED PROCESSING HELPS 


Cincinnati does not as yet have centralized 
ordering and cataloging processes as an es- 
tablished procedure. However, such centraliza- 
tion is set up during the summer months to 
handle the processing of these basic book col- 
lections for the new school libraries, and for 
relief for hard-pressed, already established 
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libraries, Certain of the regular professional 
school library staff are employed during the 
summer period for this. These basic orders are 
so timed as to arrive in June, cataloged during 
the summer, and are ready for use when school 
opens. 

Audio-visual materials can be handled in 
the same cooperative way, if the school 
library has this responsibility. In Cincinnati 
the library’s part consists only in having the 
catalog of materials available and guiding 
teachers in selection and use. A basic list of 
magazines is also chosen, and like the book 
collection, it is subject to modification by the 
librarian as experience with needs and inter- 
ests dictates, after the school opens. Similarly, 
a basic list of operating supplies was drawn 
up when the first of the recent group of new 
schools was built. 

Thus the new school librarian finds herself 
with a fully equipped, fully cataloged library, 
with a good, general, basic collection. The 
librarian herself now becomes acquainted with 
her school clientele, and she discovers the 
individual needs of teachers and pupils. She 
learns the special needs of this particular 
school. She has handled the original collection 
and recognizes where it should be expanded 





“The school library collection includes a general 
periodical index. Large schools need more than 
one copy.” Chapter 9. Students using periodical 
indexes in the Evanston Township High School 
library. 





by additional titles and by duplication. With 
all this in mind, she makes up this library’s 
second large, basic order by duplicating titles, 
by using second choices made by the commit- 
tee the previous year, and by selections from 
new publications. eee 





The Evanston Township High School Library 





Noreo for its excellent educational program, 
experimentation and evaluation, and its emphasis 
on the individual student, Evanston Township 
High School library has a great responsibility, 
opportunity, and challenge. 

Evanston Township High School holds a top- 
ranking position among secondary schools of the 
country. The student body numbers about thirty- 
five hundred and is almost equally divided 
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Portrait 
of a school library 


by Margaret E. Nicholsen 


among grades nine through twelve. About thirty- 
five years ago a system of “schools within a 
school” was established. The purpose of this or- 
ganization was to provide educational experi- 
ences for each student within a small school set- 
ting, while utilizing freely the eae of 
diversity and specialization possible only in a 
large high school. There are now four divisions. 
each with its own student organization and its 
own administrative, counseling, and clerical staff, 
and each including all four grades. 

Although the emphasis is definitely on aca- 
demic subjects, Evanston Township High School 
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Miss Nicholsen is head librarian of the institu- 
tion whose portrait she draws. Here is her sum- 
mary comment on the library and its program: 
“This is a portrait of the quarters, the materials, 
the staff, the budget, and the services of one 
school library. All aspects of the program are 
not equally good; in fact, some need to be im- 
proved considerably. Although far from all it 
might be, it is a good library program because 
the school is an excellent school, and the school 
is excellent because the community is interested 
in the educational program and is able and will- 
ing to support it financially.” 





offers courses for all interests, and for all levels 
of ability including those for the educable men- 
tally handicapped. When the Advanced Place- 
ment Program was started in 1951, Evanston 
.Township High School was one of the pilot 
schools; and it has continued college-level 
courses for superior students in history, science, 
English, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
For very able students there are honors sections 
on all four grade levels in English, mathematics, 
and social studies. French, Spanish, and certain 
science courses are also given on the honors 
level. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVANSTON TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The Evanston Township High School library is 
a service agency for all departments of the 
school, for all students, including the mentally 
handicapped and those on the college level, for 
all teachers and administrative and clerical per- 
sonnel. It provides all types of materials, non- 
prints as well as print. 


A science teacher previews a mo- 
tion picture film on a projector in 
an audio-visual room of the 
Evanston (Illinois) Township 


tign School library. 


The library is easily accessible to all students. 
It is open half an hour before school, and one 
and one-quarter hours after school. During the 
winter of 1959-60 the library is open on Satur- 
day on an experimental basis; it will be open 
on Saturday on a permanent schedule if student 
use justifies it. 

When a student has a study period, he may 
choose to go either to a study hall or to the li- 
brary. Almost all books are on open shelves, and 
the pamphlet files and college catalogs are all 
available to him. Indeed, as few barriers as pos- 
sible are placed between the students and the 
books and other materials. 

Like the school itself, the library emphasizes 
the importance of the individual teacher and stu- 
dent. The library staff takes whatever time is 
necessary to meet the demands of teachers or to 
satisfy the needs of students. These are basic in 
the library’s philosophy. 


MATERIALS ARE FURNISHED IN MANY WAYS 


As in all school libraries, the Evanston Town- 
ship High School librarians spend most of their 
time in individual and group reading guidance, in 
helping instruct students to become independent 
and effective users of a library, and in consulta- 
tions with teachers concerning their use of and 
need for materials. 

Materials are furnished teachers in whatever 
manner each prefers. Some teachers request col- 
lections of books to be kept in their classrooms 
for short periods. (“May I have about a hundred 
volumes of modern poetry for a couple of 
weeks?”) Others request collections of library 
materials on long-term loan. Industrial arts, sci- 
ence, and home economics teachers often check 
out books in September, to be kept in their shops 
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or laboratories until June. Some teachers prefer 
to have collections placed in the classroom of the 
library suite and bring their classes there; if ad- 
ditional material is needed, students can go di- 
rectly into the library for it. Classes of the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped are frequent visitors 
in this manner. Some teachers use the library 
classroom for only one day; others, every day for 
a week or more. Some prefer to bring a class to 
the library classroom and immediately send the 
entire class into the library to search for ma- 
terial; teacher and librarians help as needed. 
Some teachers never bring their classes to the 
library, nor take collections of materials to their 
classrooms. Instead, by use of reading lists or by 
faith in the librarians’ instinct to help when help 
is needed, these teachers assign individual re- 
search and book reports, allowing students to 
select their own materials with the guidance of 
the librarians. A few teachers prefer to take to 
class a book truck loaded with books that usually 
are selected by one of the librarians, and to 
check the books out in the classroom. Fre- 
quently, a librarian not only selects books for 
the book truck but goes to the class to introduce 
them. Whatever plan a teacher selects, if at all 
reasonable the librarians adapt to it and provide 
the materials the class needs, in the place and 
at the time desired. There is as little red tape 
as possible, because even a few restrictions may 


Students in an English class arrange materials 
in the popular lighted exhibit case of the Evans- 
ton (Illinois) Township High School library. 


Lop ‘ si te aie 
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discourage some teachers. Often teachers will 
ask advice as to the best method for accomplish- 
ing their aims and the librarians work out plans 
with them. 

Materials of a nonprint nature may also be 
used by a teacher in whatever way he considers 
best. Instruction is given to teachers who do not 
know how to operate the various pieces of audio- 
visual equipment, and in the fall new teachers 
are urged to come for such instruction. 

Reading lists, or more accurately, lists of ma- 
terials, are prepared for teachers by the librar- 
ians upon request; however, a few rules have 
been established. 

1. The request must be made by the teacher 
to the head librarian, who discusses with the 
teacher exactly what is needed. When its purpose 
and proposed use, the date when it must be 
ready, whether or not it is to be annotated, and 
the number of copies needed are determined, the 
head librarian assigns to each staff member some 
particular responsibility in compiling the list. 

2. No lists are made on such general requests 
as a “list of books for juniors.” Specific infor- 
mation must be given as to the subject or type 
of material, and also about the class or group 
that will use it. 

3. Lists must be requested at least one week 
before they are needed to allow time for compi- 
lation, typing, and duplication. 

Preparation of lists in response to the many 
special requests from teachers stimulates the li- 
brary staff to know and use the collection effec- 
tively, and to take full advantage of every spe- 
cial bibliography and tool. 

Although the book collection is weighted very 
heavily toward the adult and college level, there 
are often requests too advanced to satisfy. This 
is especially true of the students working on 
projects in Senior Science Seminar. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Northwestern Uni- 
versity to allow Evanston Township High School 
students to use the various libraries there; the 
student presents a card from the high school li- 
brarian introducing him to the university librar- 
ians. Each student who wishes this privilege is 
interviewed by the head librarian of tke high 
school, who determines that the sources X the 
high school and public libraries have been ex- 
hausted. At the same time lacks in the school li- 
brary collection are identified. Advanced works 
are being added to the high school library col- 
lection as fast as the budget will permit. 

All books ordered for the school—except those 
for the textbook room—are ordered through the 
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library. Those obtained by teachers from depart- 
mental budgets are handled by the librarians, 
and a record of the location of such material is 
kept in the library. Relatively few titles are or- 
dered in this way, but when need arises for other 
teachers to use such special materials they can 
be easily located. 


MAGAZINES ARE HANDLED BY THE LIBRARY 


Magazine orders from departmental budgets 
are also handled through the library. Although 
many magazines come addressed to individual 
teachers, the library has a master record showing 
the total number of each title coming into the 
school and who receives each. For example, 
Evanston Township High School takes two 
copies of Life for the library and ten copies for 
individual teachers, and three copies of The 
Saturday Review for the library and five for in- 
dividual teachers. 

Use of library magazines is encouraged and 
facilitated in every way. Each fall every member 
of the administrative, teaching, and clerical staffs 
receives a list of 75 professional education 
magazines and 150 general magazines to which 
the library has subscribed or which it is consider- 
ing. Each checks the magazines he would like to 
read regularly. Additional copies of many maga- 
zines are ordered so that one or more copies can be 
sent immediately to staff members. This service 
has been a most successful “public relations” 
device. The teachers appreciate having the peri- 
odicals placed in their mail boxes and at the 
same time are made aware of the library and its 
services. Just as important, however, is the actual 
value to the school in having so many teachers 
read the educational and other periodicals. 


INSTRUCTING STUDENTS IN USE OF THE LIBRARY 


One of the most important parts of the library 
program is the instruction of all students in the 
use of a library. The instruction program has 
three approaches. First, individual help is given 
continually as necessary. Second, freshmen and 
transfer students are given special orientation 
when they arrive. Third, reference books are in- 
troduced as their use is needed in classes. Each 
student is educated to find materials for himself; 
it is essential that he understands that the li- 
brarians are there to help him, but that he must 
do his own thinking. 

The quality and effectiveness of library service 
in a school depend not only on the philosophy of 
the school program, and on the professional skill 
and imagination of the library staff in the serv- 
ices given, but also on four other very important 
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Main reading room and entrance to the north 
reading room. The library has a book collection 
of 30,000 volumes. 





factors: 1) the physical setting, 2) the ma- 
terials available, 3) the staff provided, and 4) 
the budget furnished. 


LIBRARY QUARTERS 


The library was enlarged and remodeled in 
1957, and it is now a center for learning mate- 
rials for the entire school. It has two large read- 
ing rooms; the College and Career room in 
which there are some eight hundred catalogs on 
open shelves, sixteen drawers of pamphlets on 
choosing a vocation or selecting a college, and 
all the books on these subjects; a conference 
room; a library classroom; a listening room 
where one thousand phonograph records and two 
turntables with earphones are available; a mag- 
azine-stack area with files in pamphlet boxes of 
about 110 magazines, some dating from 1914; 
supply room; head librarian’s office; workroom; 
two audio-visual rooms, one of which is used for 
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Students have access to some 800 college cata- 
logs in the library’s College and Career room. 
The library also houses an extensive pamphlet 
collection on careers and vocations. 
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The general pamphlet collection consists of 72 
file drawers containing 22,000 pamphlets. New 
materials are added almost daily. Students may 
check out as many as they desire, for one week. 


previewing; a map area for maps of all shapes 
and sizes; and a professional library. Students 
do not use the last-named room, but all books 
are entered in the high school library card cata- 
log as well as the professional library catalog; 
students frequently request books marked “Pro” 
above the call number and may check them out 
for the regular period of two weeks. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


The school’s library program also depends on 
the materials available. It is obvious that a pro- 
gram for the gifted, or the Advanced Placement 
Program cannot be inaugurated without increas- 
ing the library budget to provide materials nec- 
essary for such programs. This is also true of a 
program for the educable mentally handicapped, 
or a science seminar, or an experiment in large 
group teaching. Administrators and librarians 
must learn to plan for and provide adequate and 
appropriate materials if newly established 
courses and programs are to be successful. 

The Evanston Township High School contains 
about thirty thousand volumes of which about 
eighty-one hundred are duplicates. The general 
policy had been to purchase no more than six 
copies of a title; frequently more were needed so 
it is now the policy to purchase as many copies as 
are justified. For example, the library has twenty- 
seven copies of Gone with the Wind, twenty-six 
copies of many of the Problems in American 
Civilization series, nine copies of Leopold and 
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Link’s Problems in American History, and six- 
teen of Seventeenth Summer. 

The general pamphlet collection consists of 72 
file drawers containing about twenty-two thou- 
sand pamphlets; in addition, there are sixteen 
drawers of pamphlets on vocations. New material 
is added almost daily. Pamphlets are used ex- 
tensively by the students who check out as many 
as they desire for one week. 

There are subscriptions to 241 periodicals, of 
which 87 are of a professional nature; many are 
duplicates. In addition, the social studies depart- 
ment purchases magazines which are sent di- 
rectly to the library. These include 70 copies of 
Current History and 35 of The Atlantic. 

All magazines indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature or the Education Index 
are kept on file as long as there is any demand 
for them. Some periodicals have been on file for 
twenty or thirty years—the rule to “discard ° 
everything after five years” does not work at 
Evanston as many students writing research pa- 
pers need magazines of an earlier date. Espe- 
cially valuable are periodicals listed in the Book 
Review Digest, for the teachers emphasize the 
importance of reading and analyzing contempo- 
rary criticisms of literary works. All magazines 
may be checked out for one week. 


NONPRINT MATERIALS 


m About one thousand filmstrips are classified 
according to Dewey, so that a student or 
teacher can find books and filmstrips on the 
same subject under the same number. Beside 
the filmstrip cabinets are three viewers for 
examining a strip before borrowing it; these 
viewers are often used by individual students 
in securing material for reports. Fifteen pro- 
jectors for slides as well as filmstrips may be 
borrowed by teachers or students for use in 
the school. 

m= The phonograph record collection consists of 
approximately one thousand records, both LP 
and 78 rpm. Twenty-four record players to 
be taken to classrooms are available in the 
library workroom, and two turntables with 
earphones are housed in the library listening 
room. 

= The library owns sixty-four motion picture 
films and twelve projectors for motidng pic- 
tures; over five hundred films are rented each 
year. In addition, there are nineteen tape re- 
corders and the tape to be used on them. five 
overhead projectors, and five opaque projec- 
tors. 

= All wall maps in the school are under the su- 
pervision of the library. Many are on perma- 
nent loan to social studies teachers, but 133 
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large wall maps are housed in the library; 
these maps are used on a temporary basis by 
many social studies teachers. Also, the map 
collection includes files of large folded maps. 
This collection of materials is none too large. 


There is frequent need for more copies of books 
in great demand, as well as additional titles. Stu- 
dents are referred to other libraries in the com- 
munity or area when resources are inadequate. 
However, it is the school’s responsibility to fur- 
nish most of these materials, as this is an essen- 
tial element of an effective instructional pro- 
gram. 


STAFF 


The library program of a school also depends 
upon the staff available. An administrator who 
does not provide a large enough staff cannot ex- 
spect to have the kind of library service necessary 
for outstanding teaching and well-informed stu- 
dents. 

Evanston Township High School library staff 
includes five full-time professional librarians, 
one half-time paraprofessional, and three full- 
time clerical assistants. In addition, nine stu- 
dents are paid for working before and after 
school. All the professional librarians work with 
students and teachers in reading guidance, in- 
struction in use of materials, and in help with 
reference questions. All assist in selecting ma- 
terials. 

Each librarian is scheduled in the library five 
of the eight daily periods, and before and after 
school to work with students and teachers. This 
is a better arrangement than having some staff 
members work behind the scenes without oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the types of 
questions raised and demands made by students 
and teachers. Each librarian has one period for 
lunch and two periods in the library workroom, 
or in consultation with teachers; each is respon- 
sible for one or more specific parts of the pro- 
gram. For example, one librarian is designated 
as the audio-visual specialist, while another has 
charge of the library instructional program. 

Each of the three full-time clerical assistants 
has definite responsibilities, also. The semiprofes- 
sional member of the staff is given responsibili- 
ties often taken by teachers as well as some usu- 
ally 4ssigned to clerical assistants. Besides the 
nine students paid to work before and after 
school, three or four student volunteers work at 
the charging desk, assist with taking attendance, 
and check materials in and out each period of 
the school day. 

The library staff may sound large to some 
school librarians who work alone, but each time 
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The workroom of the Evanston Township High 
School library. Miss Nicholsen is standing at the 
end. 


a staff member has been added demands for serv- 
ices have increased. It seems that all have had 
to work harder than before. 


BUDGET 


The school library program also depends upon 
the budget allowed by the Superintendent or 
Board of Education. This is the Evanston Town- 
ship High School library budget for 1959-60: 
books, $5400; magazines, $600; pamphlets, 
$400; professional books and magazines, $500; 
filmstrips, $500; phonograph records, $500; 
slides, $150; rebinding of books, $500; printed 
forms, $200; purchase of motion pictures, $1500; 
rental of motion pictures, $1800; book process- 
ing supplies, $500; A-V supplies, $1300; office 
equipment, $400; A-V equipment, $6450; total 
$20,700. 

The budget varies from year to year as differ- 
ent emphases are placed upon various areas. 
This year, as in the past several years, A-V 
equipment is taking a disproportionate share of 
the total budget. In 1958-59 the total amount 
spent for the library, including salaries, was 
$59,810. The total high school education oper- 
ating fund disbursements were $2,268,152 for 
that year. eee 


“A school library has always been, and 
will continue to be, flexible in its program 
of services and in the scope of the materials 
of communication contained in its collec- 


tions, as it meets the changing needs of 
the school that it serves.” Standards for 
School Library Programs, Chapter 2. 
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Treasure Trove bound books - - - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 
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TREASURE TROVE... 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 
Pe 
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~R) Rutgers University Press 


SPRING 1960 





THE GENERALSHIP OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 

The first account of Alexander’s generalship plus 
a biography of his personality. 

Maps, diagrams, photographs, notes, March $7.50 


AMERICA IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 

¿by D. W. Brogan 

A sympathetic, thought-provoking appraisal of 
America and its attitudes towards other people in 
a changing world. June $3.95 


WHITE AND COLOURED: 

The Behaviour of British People Towards 
Coloured Immigrants 

by Michael Banton 

“Invaluable for Americans interested in the race 


problem.”—J. C. Furnas 
Notes, Index, March $4.00 


THEIR BROTHER’S KEEPERS: 
Moral Stewardship in the 

United States, 1800-1865 

by Clifford S. Griffin 


An important account of the great American crusade 


for moral reformation. 
Notes, Bibliography, Index, March $6.00 


THE ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
OF FARM ANIMALS 
Edited by Enos J. Perry 


Third revised edition of an important and authori- 
tative book. I/lus., Biblio., Index, February $6.50 


SMUGGLERS’ WOODS 
by Arthur D. Pierce 
Neglected chapters in New Jersey's colonial history. 
By the author of Iron in the Pines. 
Bibliography, index. Illustrated June $5.00 


YOU CAN TALK WELL 

by the late Richard Reager 

Completely revised by Norman P. Crawford 
and Ædwin L. Stevens 

New edition of best-selling manual which covers 
every speech-making occasion. Biblio., June $3.95 


MICROBIOLOGY 

Historical Contributions from 1776 to 1908 
by Raymond N. Doetsch 

Historically important papers translated into Eng- 
lish. With biographical sketches of the authors, 
portraits, and other illus. Biblio., May $5.00 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


THE RUTGERS BANKING SERIES 
Monetary Decisions of the Supreme Court 
by Gerald T. Dunne 

The initial title in the Series. June $5.00 


The Federal Reserve Discount Window 
by George W. McKinney June $5.00 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 


by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 

Text-and-picture story of sources of jazz made b 
Negroes in the South. With over 200 vied 
photographs. May $6.00 


WRITING IN AMERICA 
Edited by John Fischer and Robert B. Silvers 
The widely read Harper’s magazine supplement, 
with a special introduction by Mason Gross, Presi- 
dent of Rutgers, The State University. 

April Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.45 


COLETTE by Elaine Marks 


The first book to combine critical examination of 
her writings with a glimpse of her rich and varied 
life. May $5.00 


NEWSPRINT: 
Producers, Publishers, Political Pressures 
by Ethan L. Ellis 
An economic study of the cost structure of news- 
print over the last 20 years. Illus., tables, notes, 
biblio., index. June Tentative Price, $7.50 


LABOR LEADERSHIP 
A Union University Approach 
by Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert Levine 


An account of a pioneering educational project. 
Charts, tables, index June $5.00 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The New Jersey Experience 
by Monroe Berkowitz March $6.00 


NEW JERSEY’S FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM 


by Paul J. Strayer 
An analysis of taxation and finance in the Garden 


State. Tables March $2.75 
——_[ŰÚÇZsJCSsSUMU 
RUTGERS 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press 
Toronto, Canada 
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NEW Juvenile Sp ‘ing Book List With. es. 


ALL THE SALE 


of Reilly & Lee Books for More Than 57 Years! 





Two Brand New “Easy-to-Read” Photo Stories 


COME TO THE CIRCUS SEE OUR PONY FARM 


by Charles Philip Fox by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
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Peter and Barbara go behind the 
scenes of a real circus. Illustrated 
with real-life photographs taken 
on the lots of Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus and 
other well-known circuses. 






follow a young boy about a pony 
farm as he helps his father with 
his daily tasks. 





In Publisher's Reinforced Binding Qs In Publisher's Reinforced Binding Pe Vm 
32 Photographs 32 Photographs 
Feb. 29 $2.50 First Reader Vocabulary Feb. 29 $2.50 First Reader Vocabulary 


JUST JOSIE = THROW STONE 
by Betty Beeby Poe by Mary Ellen Stevens and E. B. Sayles 


Young children will be fascinated The story of a young boy who, 
with this story of little Josie as she with his family, lived in the Arctic 
discovers her fingers and toes, her before the glacier came. How 
ears, eyes and nose, and learns they migrated from Asia and sur- 
what each is for. A skillful com- vived in the bleak and desolate 
bination of attractive two-color Arctic wastes provides adventurous Bas. 

illustrations and delightful rhymes. reading for young minds seeking wee 


excitement and historical fact. 





In Publisher's Reinforced Binding 32 Pages, Illustrated 
Feb. 29 Ages 2-5 $2.00 2 Colors May Ages 9-14 $3.00 





FIVE RUN AWAY TOGETHER 
by Enid Blyton 


There’s excitement aplenty when Dick, 
Julian, Anne and their tomboy cousin 
Georgina run off to Kirren Island . . . com- 
plete with ruined castle and dungeons. A 
fast-paced mystery. 

March 14 Ages 8-12 $2.50 





by Enid Blyton 
Once more Julian, Dick, Anne, their tom- 
boy cousin “George” and her dog the 
wonderful Timmy find themselves in the 
middle of adventure at a sinister house, 
Smuggler's Top. 


Illustrated, March 14 Ages 8-12 $2.50 
Black and White 





TERRY IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


by Bengt Danielsson 


One adventure swiftly follows another for Terry and his 
sister Elizabeth when they go to the South‘Seas. As a thrill- 
ing climax, they are shipwrecked on a lonely coral island. 

Bengt Danielsson relies on the knowledgeand experience 
he gained as a member of the famous Kon-Tiki expedition 
to draw a romantic and authoritative picture of life on the 
islands of the South Seas. 


March Ages 11-15 $2.75 Illustrated, Black and White 
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Let’s learn from 
the schools 


by Sophie C. Silberberg 


Mrs. Silberberg is public relations director to 
the Nassau Library System and is a trustee of 
the Rockville Centre, N.Y., Public Library. She 
is a member of the New York State Citizen's 
Committee for the Public Schools and is chair- 
man of the Long Island Citizen’s Council for 
the Public Schools. Because of her dual inter- 
est in libraries and schools she was asked to 
write for this special issue on School Libraries 
an article on citizen support of our educa- 
tional system and its relevance to the objec- 
tives of National Library Week. 





As community agencies the public library 
and the public school resemble each other in 
organization and purpose. They have in com- 
mon the fact that both must earn and sustain 
the support of the people if quality programs 
and services are to be maintained. It is ap- 
propriate therefore in this issue devoted to 
school libraries that we re-examine the un- 
derlying factors involved in the growing citi- 
zen support for our public schools. It is most 
important that we do so now, as we gear our 
plans for National Library Week, because the 
underlying philosophy of the promotion of 
“Wake Up and Read” is to arouse citizen 
interest in and concern for better library pro- 
grams of all kinds. 

Abéut twelve years ago, Dr. James B. Co- 
nant and Roy E. Larsen envisioned the need 
for a nationwide program that would stimu- 
late citizen interest in and action for improv- 
ing the public schools. A committee of na- 
tionally prominent laymen was organized to 
spearhead the National Citizens Council for 


appeared in every type of national medium 
and called attention to the citizens council’s 
program and purpose. This has a parallel, for 
us. in our “Wake Up and Read” campaign. 
The basic philosophy of the Better Schools 
movement was the premise that our schools 
are only as good as our local communities 
want them to be. 

As individuals and groups became con- 
cerned with their schools and responded to this 
call to action, state committees were formed. 
As an example, the New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools, now eight 
years old, works with over 1700 local citizen 
groups across the state. It has been helped in 
these efforts by professional educators who, 
working as consultants or associate members, 
aid the state committee in helping citizens of 
the state find workable answers to their educa- 
tional needs and problems. These educators 
(as can librarians) demonstrate their belief in 
the value of citizen support. 

The basis of all citizen action lies in guide 
lines for effective action which this state com- 
mittee sets forth. For instance, local groups 
are urged to include representatives of the 
whole community, to keep well informed, and 
to work cooperatively with the school board 
and school administration while keeping in- 
dependence of thought and action, Above all, 
they are cautioned and conditioned to remem- 
ber that although the citizen group studies, 
interprets, and recommends, the policy deci- 
sions rest with the board of education. 

The state committee’s services are given by 
its members and a small paid staff. These 
services are available to individuals and local 
citizen school groups in every part of New 


. Better Schools. The slogan “Better Schools” York State, and include consultation, field 
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work, publications, conferences, and inter- 
change of community experience through a 
clearinghouse library. 

The problems of support facing our public 
schools have been more apparent and perhaps 
more dramatic than those facing libraries. The 
needs for classroom seats and teachers have 
been obvious. Added to this is the emotional 
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The 1960 NLW poster. 
concern of each parent with the education of 
his own child. Beyond all else is the fact that 
the education of our youth has actually be- 
come an important instrument of national de- 
fense, of the survival of our way of life and 
the preservation of our values. 

However, even though school needs are 
more important, librarians can develop a 
series of similar arguments on the needs of 
our libraries. The public must be convinced 
that the library is a vital and integral part of 
the community’s total educational resources. 
Saying this is not enough! If we want to cre- 
ate a greater community understanding of 
the functions and potentials of good library 
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service, we need to involve the citizen in our 
program and help him develop a direct rela. 
tionship to his library. 

Our support for schools has gone beyond 
new buildings. We have sought solutions tc 
financial problems for support of quality edu- 
cation. We have been concerned with identify- 
ing and developing good school board mem- 
bers. We have been concerned with the total 
area of teachers’ salaries and work load. In 
those communities in New York State where 
citizen support has been strongest, there have 
been marked increases in salary schedules. By 
working with citizens and school board mem- 
bers, teachers have become more secure in 
their requests and thereby have gained greater 
recognition of their professional status. 

Citizen understanding does not come over- 
night, rather it is a result of a process of in- 
volvement. Citizens have been involved in the 
school program by working on advisory com- 
mittees, by working in curriculum study 
groups and in workshop groups. The success- 
ful programs have not involved laymen alone, 
nor have they consisted of educators talking 
to each other. These have been groups of citi- 
zens, educators, and school board members 
sitting down together to work out solutions to 
problems facing their schools. 

Besides the involvement of those who can 
always be counted on to support good educa- 
tion there is a deliberate seeking out of those 
from whom opposition is apt to come, Granted 
the latter is the most difficult to do, at times 
even painful, there is proof that it is worth 
trying. The interplay of human relations 
brings greater understanding and a climate 
and framework for resolving differences. By 
opening up an avenue of two-way communica- 
tion we have enabled the educator to translate 
his goals more effectively. The aura of the 
ivory tower has been removed and the school 
has become a friendly place where all belong. 

Does it not behoove the library to draw on 
the experiences of the public school? We don’t 
even need a Dr. Conant or a Roy Larsen to 
show us the way—we have the mechanics to 
do it now. We have our Friends; we have our 
trustees; now we have National Library Week. 

The Friends of the Library movement has 
been welcomed as a supporting agency of the 
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public library.t If we are completely honest 
with ourselves, will we admit that by and 
large these groups may have been working in 
a vacuum? Some of them have done a splen- 
did job in active, working support for new 
building programs—but then what? Many 
groups, particularly Kiwanians, Rotarians, and 
women’s groups, have been admirable in their 
attempt to get new libraries organized and 
opened. Have we properly channeled these ef- 
forts for our good or have we permitted them, 
particularly the Friends, to deteriorate into 
social organizations that are library centered? 
If professional librarians are completely 
honest, have some of them not feared, as many 
educators have (and still do), the intervention 
of meddling laymen? 

To go a step further, have not some profes- 
sionals even been cautious with trustees? 
Have we taken advantage of all the talents and 
business experiences of our trustees? 

The local promotion for National Library 
Week is a good place to begin building firmer 
and more meaningful relationships with our 
trustees, Friends, local educational institutions 
and, above all, with those groups and individ- 
uals who have never outwardly exhibited in- 
terest in the library. A pattern can be set that 
will serve as a framework for continued action 
throughout the year. Use the planning of Na- 
tional Library Week and the celebration itself 
as a means and not as an end. Any librarian 
can appoint a capable committee that will pre- 
pare an interesting series of events, but if our 
real purpose is to involve more people, to open 
up new avenues of communication, and to 
gain wider support, might it not be better to 
try working in a step-by-step process, to give 
each group special significance? 


STEP BY STEP 


1. Discuss the whole purpose of NLW with 
your triistees. Take them into your confidence 
and indicate how you feel NLW can be used to 
improve your library. Ask for their suggestions 


‘For a description of another type of supporting 
agency see “Library Councils, a New Force for Li- 
brary Improvement,” by Alex Drogichen, in the 
February 1959 ALA Bulletin —Eb. 
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and their help in planning NLW activities. 

2. Suggest that a few trustees, representa- 
tives of the Friends, and some members of 
your staff form a preliminary committee to 
draw up a list of people who might serve on 
the NLW local committee. Keep in mind that 
this planning committee should cut across all 
community lines and should be as representa- 
tive of all groups and thinking in the com- 
munity as possible. Try to involve people who 
have never evidenced interest in the library. 
Gamble on acquiring new allies and friends. 
Seek out those who have contributed to other 
needed community affairs. These individuals 
may be attracted to an interesting project 
which on the surface seems to be of short 
duration. 

3. Think through the possibilities for chair- 
man. He should be a community leader; 
whether he uses the library should not be a 
consideration. 

4. It may be wise for the preliminary com- 
mittee of trustees, Friends, and staff to draw 
up a list of tentative suggestions and ideas to 
be considered by the planning committee. This 
will help the library-centered people give lead- 
ership to the overall planning. Care must be 
exercised not to permit these suggestions to 
dominate, or to direct thinking of the commit- 
tee. 

5. Use your National Library Week organi- 
zation handbook. It has many valuable ideas 
and suggestions for programs and steps to be 
taken in developing them. 


TRY A REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


National Library Week is a springboard for 
continued action. An interesting follow-up 
would be to bring several neighboring com- 
munities together in a regional library con- 
ference, to share NLW experiences and to dis- 
cuss ways of making the library’s role more 
effective. Such a conference should be citizen- 
oriented, with librarians and trustees partici- 
pating in all work groups. The regional con- 
ference has already proven to be an effective 
learning experience for citizens working for 
their schools. These established citizen groups 
will be happy to share their knowledge and ex- 
perience with you. eee 
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Reading is a lifetime affair 


by William I. Nichols 


Tus year the Steering Committee has broad- 
ened the objectives of National Library Week, 
which will be observed April 3-9, 1960. Its 
basic objectives are still, first, to promote the 
idea of reading; and second, to promote the 
idea of libraries. But we have added two more 
this year. The third is one which I am sure 
will have the endorsement of every librarian— 
to encourage teen-agers to develop that love of 
reading which will carry them over the hur- 
dle from children’s books and required school 
texts into a strongly felt personal realization 
of reading’s pleasures. 

The fourth is to expand our “Week” to a 
year. This may seem paradoxical, but I think 
the facts give it a compelling logic. Reading 
is no seasonal enthusiasm, like trout fishing or 
deer hunting. Reading is forever. To be worth 
anything, it must become a lifetime affair. And 
that means it is appropriate to think of our 
program as a year-round activity. This wider 
aim should not in any way deflect us from the 
importance of National Library Week itself, 
because that is the moment when all our nation- 
wide forces are focused on the pleasure and 
value of reading. But experience these past 
two years has shown that once enthusiasm is 
awakened by the Week, it tends to overflow 
into the rest of the year. 

There are already encouraging signs of this. 
For example, the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company has just been taping a series of half- 


e Mr. Nichols, editor 
and publisher of This 
Week, is chairman of 
this year’s National 
Library Week Steer- 


ing Committee. 
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Kiwanis Promotes Teen-Age Reading 


Kiwanis International plans to launch a 
reading program for young people in con- 
nection with National Library Week. The 
program will be directed to about 2000 
Kiwanis Key Clubs in high schools. ALA 
is assisting Kiwanis with their reading pro- 
gram through consultation and preparation 
of some reading lists. Local librarians may 
be approached by local clubs for assist- 
ance and will want to cooperate with them 
in appropriate ways. Kiwanis is also urg- 
ing its local clubs and its youth organiza- 
tions, the Circle K Clubs and Key Clubs, 
to offer to assist their local librarians in 
the observance of National Library Week. 
Librarians will certainly be able to use 
some of these young people. In some cases 
they can be asked to serve on local NLW 
committees, 





















hour programs on reading—some by stars of 
stage and screen, some by personalities in 
other fields (see “Reading Out Loud” in the 
January ALA Bulletin). These programs are 
being shown on their own TV stations and 
made available to others throughout the coun- 
try. Seventeen magazine has recently added a 
regular book column for its young audience, 
“Curl Up and Read.” Abby Van Buren is plan- 
ning to give advice on reading in her column, 
“Dear Abby.” The American Weekly is intro- 
ducing a regular reading feature, as are many 
other popular magazines. All these activities 
are outgrowths of National Library Week. 
The success of Clifton Fadiman’s “Lifetime 
Reading Plan” which This Week published 
last April prompted us to engage him for a 
continuing series on reading. This has ap- 
peared since September under the general title. 
“Read It Now.” The pieces are great reading, 
either from classic literature or from exciting 
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current books, and the response has been en- 
thusiastic. Each week in his introduction Mr. 
Fadiman stresses the reading pleasure to be 
found in the selection. 

Many newspapers are also taking a more 
direct interest in the goals we have established 
for National Library Week. Through the col- 
lege workshops sponsored for the past two 
summers by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association, many teachers 
are making newspaper reading a tool of class- 
room instruction. Hundreds of teen-agers are 
learning to read newspapers more intelligently 
and this, in turn, introduces these young adults 
to another kind of reading satisfaction which 
will open up all sorts of new interests to be 
explored in books and magazines. 

The Magazine Publishers Association is also 
now at work on a reading development pro- 
gram. 


THE HEART OF THE PROGRAM 


Our purpose is to make people want to read 
as a means of enriching life. The job is to 
awaken thousands of men and women to some- 
thing they may have been missing—the satis- 
faction of growing to appreciate the values of 
life through wider reading. I like to think that 
as this enjoyment takes hold and deepens, peo- 
ple will find their taste improving and they 
will reach out for better writing, better think- 
ing, better living. 

If this seems too great an ideal—though I 
do not think it is—lay it to the enthusiasm 


which National Library Week so naturally en- 
genders. 

In fact, one of the pleasures of association 
with this program has been to observe the con- 
tagious enthusiasm which it generates every- 
where. I have never known an activity in 
which so much was created by so many, and I 
suspect that this spontaneous combustion is 
one of the reasons for National Library 
Week’s outstanding success. The Steering Com- 
mittee itself reflects this. It is a group of key 
business and professional people, both men 
and women, whose sessions are anything but 
the solemn and perfunctory “committee 
meetings” you might expect. It is delightful to 
see how the members react on each other to 
develop new and exciting ideas to further the 
purposes of the program. After the first meet- 
ing this year, Emerson Greenaway, director 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, said it 
would be a wonderful thing if a sound film 
could have been made of the proceedings so 
that librarians could observe and share the 
excitement of the group. 

But perhaps the enthusiasm isn’t so surpris- 
ing after all. Reading is a particularly per- 
sonal kind of experience which people like to 
share with others. So they respond to the idea 
of National Library Week not as a duty but 
because they really want to. They want to help 
other people find the same sort of enjoyment 
which reading brings to them. That’s what 
makes the movement spread so rapidly—from 
city to city, from person to person— and it is 
still spreading. eee 
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What librarian hasn’t shuddered when 
she sees a book come back which has 
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This L.B.I. Tinata has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 

3. LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

4. LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 


6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. . 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 
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A new 
junior high room 
by Helen Siniff 


Miss Siniff reports on the establishment 
of a Junior High Room in the Wilmette, Illi- 
nois, Public Library, where she is librarian. 





Having recently opened a Junior High 
Room in our library, we were greatly inter- 
ested in the November issue of the ALA Bulle- 
tin which came to grips with the problem of 
the junior high age child in the public library. 
Our experience with our new room has con- 
vinced us that she is right in calling this the 
forgotten age group. 

Most of us have been so busy coping with 
the increase in suburban population in gen- 
eral and with that of children in particular 
that we have had all we could do to keep our 
head above water with age groupings already 
set up. For the last few years, however, we 
have been aware that the junior high school 
age group was developing into an entity in 
itself, and that we had no logical place for it 
in the library. If permitted to do so, they 
would soon have taken over the high school 
room to the dissatisfaction of the high school 
students. With ever younger readers invading 
the children’s room, they felt that their status 
was above that department. In many instances, 
the seventh and eighth graders actually did 
not get their share of attention in the rush to 
take care of the younger children who were 
less able to help themselves. 

Another phase of the problem was the in- 
creasing amount of outside work assigned to 
junior Sich school students which required the 
use of library materials. With heavy use of 
the adult reference room by high school stu- 
dents, the adult department could supply nei- 
ther space nor staff to give them the amount 
of help they needed in finding material. With 
the confusion brought on by so many young 
borrowers in the children’s room, study space 
in that department was not satisfactory. 

The answer seemed to be a separate room 
where their particular needs could be met. An 
auditorium formerly used by civic groups was 
sacrificed for this purpose. This room, located 
on the second floor but from the same en- 
trance as the children’s room, serves sixth, 
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Junior High Room of Wilmette Public Library. 


seventh, and eighth grade children. The deci- 
sion to include sixth graders was based on two 
things—the need to include enough books and 
services to justify a separate room and staff 
and an awareness that sixth graders were 
making increasing use of the reference re- 
sources of the library and needed much the 
same type of help that the other grades re 
quired. 

From the first, we have had excellent co- 
operation from the schools. They have given 
us valuable advice and have done everything 
they could to build up the prestige and im- 
portance of the new room to the students. All 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade classes 
have visited the room with their teachers. Not 
only has this given us an opportunity to orient 
the students, but, equally important, it has 
brought the teachers into the library. 

To staff the room we took one full-time per- 
son from the children’s room to be in charge 
and for the busy after-school hours, one li- 
brarian from the adult department and one 
from the children’s room who had taught 
eighth grade. We did this to bridge the gap 
between this room and the adult department 
and to establish a point of future contact when 
the children become adult borrowers. Seventh 
and eighth grade students may have their 
cards marked to borrow adult nonfiction in 
the adult department. Adult fiction may be 
borrowed only with the approval of the junior 
high school librarians. When material is not 
available in the Junior High Room and might 
be hard to find in the adult department, the 
junior high school librarian comes with the 
student into the adult department. 

Although the main part of the book collec- 
tion was transferred from the children’s room. 
additional titles have been added which are 
more adult in character. The reference collec- 
tion has been enlarged and a number of adult 
titles added to it. One of the drawbacks to the 
separation from the children’s room has haer” 
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the division of the juvenile collection and the 
loss of a complete collection to both depart- 
ments. However, since no restriction is placed 
on use of the Junior High Room by any age 
child and since the seventh and eighth graders 
tend to use the adult department for addi- 
tional materials, this has not proved to be a 
problem. Duplication of titles is necessary par- 
ticularly on the sixth grade level, but many 
books would have been bought in duplicate 
even if they had been shelved together. 

One of the incidental effects of the division 
has been to provide better service for the 
younger children. With the three upper grades 
removed, parents and children find it much 
easier to find books on their reading level. 
With the reference load eased, the children’s 
-room staff can give more reading guidance to 
lower grade children. And the lessening of 
noise and confusion has brought a measure 
of peace to an otherwise harassed staff. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of this 
move has been the response of the children 
themselves. No feeling of isolation bothers 
them. They like it! They come in droves and 
their behavior is amazing. They are im- 
mensely proud of having their own room, 
flattered by it, and have repaid us by acting 
like adults and by expressions of appreciation 
that are heart warming. 

Our experience with this separate Junior 
High Room, although of brief duration, con- 
vinces me that we must change our alignment 
of age groups in the public library. Our high 
school room is now used principally by fresh- 
men and sophomores. Junior and seniors want 
to range over the entire adult collection for 
their reading. Adult titles for the more ma- 
ture high school reader go begging in the 
high school room, since the reader of these 
books no longer uses the room. The average 
freshman and sophomore seeks his recrea- 
tional reading more often on the Du Jardin 
or Heinlein level. Moreover, in our area the 
high sghool student is becoming more self- 
sufficient in the public library and the high 
school library becomes more complete and 
adequate for his needs. It is the junior high 
school student who is most often beyond his 
depth in library materials and who needs the 
most help, and it is the junior high school 
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library that is being built up. For the time 
, being, the public library should fill the gap if 


mai is at all possible to do so. eee 
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MIDWEST LIBRARY AGENCIES MEET 


Representatives of the state library extension 
agencies of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana met for a 
third annual meeting in Rockton, Illinois, on 
November 12-13, 1959. Representatives from 
Ohio, included in this eight-state regional group- 
ing, were absent. John Lorenz and Germaine 
Krettek were special program participants. 

The program dealt principally with progress 
and problems in the states’ library projects un- 
der the Library Services Act, closing with a 
searching discussion of the question, “After the 
Library Services Act, What?” 

In the first session of this conference, a round- 
up of news from the states revealed the existence 
of an impressive variety of LSA library experi- 
ments in the midwest. Included were several mul- 
ticounty library demonstrations, centralized cata- 
loging and processing centers, state-wide studies 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, scholarship programs 
in Missouri and Wisconsin, numerous contrac- 
tual agreements, decentralized field offices in Illi- 
nois, lowa, Michigan, and Missouri, a new film- 
strip on regional libraries in Missouri, a new 
training program for library aides in Michigan, 
a special contract for radio and TV services in 
Illinois, a legislative program well developed in 
Minnesota. 


The 
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Reported were both successful and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to achieve cooperation among gov- 
ernmental units. It was clearly indicated that 
midwestern state library agency workers are not 
afraid to experiment in patterns of library de- 
velopment. Neither are they afraid to admit mis- 
takes and to change the approach. And, most of 
all, they do not shy away from hard work! 

The group, in a round-the-table report, con- 
firmed their intention to support the continuance 
of the Library Services Act.—S. Janice Kee, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, 
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Book-Saver 


... for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the Adult 
Services Division: 


Vice president and president-elect 


Mrs. Florence S. Craig, director, Adult Educa- 
‘tion, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 
land. 

Nell I. Scott, coordinator of group services, Pub- 
lic Library, Denver. 


Secretary 


Patricia M. Kenny, supervising librarian, Cen- 
tral Circulation, New York Public Library. 
Sarah E. Maret, director, Athens Regional Li- 

brary, Athens, Ga. 


Director 


Elizabeth B. Hage, director, Prince George’s 
County Libraries, Bladensburg, Maryland. 
Evelyn Levy, assistant coordinator, Adult Serv- 
ices, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

Additional names may be made by petitions 
signed by not fewer than 50 members of the di- 
vision. Such petitions must be filed with the pres- 
ident of the division, Margaret Fulmer, Public 
Library, Whittier, California, by March 15, 1960 
No person may be nominated who is not a mem- 
ber of the division and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959 


The Notable Books Council completed work on 
“Notable Books of 1959” during the Midwinter 
Meeting.-As usual, the list will be released on 
March 1, just in time for libraries to plan for 
exhibits of the books during National Library 
Week, April 3-9. For libraries which need this 
information before March 1, a copy of the re- 
lease will be available on request to the office 
of the Adult Services Division after February 15 
—with the understanding that the release date 
of March 1 will be safeguarded, and that there 
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will be no publicity before the list is released in 
the press. The work of the headquarters office 
will be greatly expedited if requests for releases 
are accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
+10 envelope. 

The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
and the titles will be listed in the March 1 issue 
of The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
The ALA Publishing Department will again this 
year publish the annotated list. It will be avail- 
able in quantity from the Publishing Depart- 
ment, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois, at 
the following prices: 


50 copies $ 3.50 1000 copies $ 28.00 


100 copies 5.00 2500 copies 60.00 
250 copies 10.00 5000 copies 100.00 
500 copies 16.00 


Shipment is postpaid. While imprint service 
will not be provided, the leaflet will be designed 
in such a way that a library may add its own 
imprint if it wishes. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The following committee appointments were 
confirmed too late for inclusion in the December 
ALA Bulletin: 

Conference Program 

Thornton (1961) 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 

mittee—Virginia Owens, Mrs. Irene Strieby 

Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 

ciations Committee—Dorothy Bendix. 


Committee—Eileen 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Divisional representatives are preparing to 
take part in the conference, which will take 
place in Washington, D.C., March 27-April 2. 
Madeline Evers, one of ASD’s representatives, 
who attended the meeting of the Council of 
National Organizations on Children and Youth, 
which took place in September, reported very 
fully at that time on the discussion on children 
and youth of minority groups, in which she took 
part. Excerpts from her report follow: 


The first important issue as it relates to the confer- 
ence theme is economic discrimination which prevents 
youth from developing its full potential. Much discus- 
sion was given to the question of housing—the in- 
ability of some groups to settle in new communities 
in suburbia, the need for demonstration programs on 
how to live in a new community, the need for older 
residents to help new groups develop pride in home 
ownership and respect for the rights of others. The 
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inflexibility of our institutions which sometimes per- 
petuates divisiveness, not because of any strong con- 
viction, but because of habit and tradition—this was 
another concern of the group. The conflict of values 
as taught and as practiced was also mentioned as an 
important issue. 

School segregation was one of the major concerns 
of the group, The accessibility of all kinds of educa- 
tion is an important factor for minority groups. Also, 
there is a need for teachers to be more understanding 
of different cultural backgrounds. Several in the group 
felt that self-segregation of groups was divisive and 
undemocratic, although it was pointed out that democ- 
racy is not an end in itself, but is rather the best means 
we have for the individual to develop his own talents 
as he sees fit. Greater use of psychological, educational, 
and sociological resources could be made to help 
minority groups meet and cope with prejudice. 

The desired results of the conference as expressed 
by the group were more intergroup education, a wide 
distribution of publications to libraries, more ideas on 
how to establish meaningful contacts with groups that 
are hard to reach, better use of professional resources 
by other professionals, and more study of the effects 
of prejudice on children. 

In discussing what national organizations can do to 
stimulate interest in the conference, greater use of 
WHC materials is a must for all groups and for li- 
braries in particular. As one of the results hoped for 
from the conference, programs for educating parents 
was mentioned. This seemed particularly pertinent to 
the concerns of ASD. eco 





PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 


Some libraries have written policies. Others dc 
not. ALA has been asked for help in formulat- 
ing written policies for their libraries. In the 
hope of providing the bases for policies and ex- 
amples of library policy statements currently in 
use, the Public Library Reporter No. 9 entitled 
“Public Library Policies, General and Specific” 
will be published in the spring of 1960. Subjects 
covered include: general objectives, personnel, 
librarian-trustee relations, school-public library 
relations, gifts, and use of auditoriums. 

The “Handbook for Wisconsin Library Board 
Members” has expressed the relationship be- 
tween librarian and board concisely. “The librar- 
ian and staff carry out policies established by the 
library board. Considered together, the librarian 
and the board constitute a working team to give 
their community the best possible library serv- 
Ti AA 





Let’s Listen to a Story 


By Lilian Okun i e 
OW IN ITS 15th year, “Let’s Listen to a Story” 


| TEETE 


is widely known as one of the best programs for children 


Clothbound ........ $3.50 


on the air. Written, produced and directed by Lilian Okun over radio station WMCA in New York, this 
program has won the first award from the Institute for Education, Radio and Television of Ohio State Univer- 


sity, as well as many PTA, YMCA and other awards. 


_ Recognizing the popularity and outstanding quality of this program, the H. W. Wilson Company asked 
Miss Okun to select a number of the most interesting of her radio adaptations for publication. This has been 
done and LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY is now available to librarians and teachers interested in radio story- 


telling. 


_ Out of more than 1,200 scripts broadcast on the program, Miss Okun has chosen 16 as best for general 
radio, school and library storytelling. Among these are adaptations of 


POLLY PATCHWORK by Rachel Field 
YOUNG ABE LINCOLN by Nina Brown Baker 
MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS by Richard and Florence Atwater 
SILENT NIGHT by Hertha Pauli 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE by Walter R. Brooks 
SCHEHEREZADE TELLS THE STORY OF SINBAD 


from the Arabian Nighis 


Nearly all of the scripts may be used on non-commercial broadcasts without payment of royalty. At 
the beginning of each script there is a note on its copyright status and availability for broadcasting. 


The Introduction by Miss Okun explains the requirements for successful storytelling—the training in voice 
and diction; how to adapt a story for radio use; how to produce the programs ; and how a library can best 


achieve cooperation with the radio station. 


; LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY should appeal to librarians in any city where there is a radio station—and 
indeed, in any school which has a public address system. Order your copy—today ! 


The H. W. Wilson Company ° 
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950 University Ave. ° 


New York City 52 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers February I 


“If the librarian is the quarterback and cap- 
tain of this working team, the library board is 
the coach and cheerleader. In the American tra- 
dition, the nonprofessional or lay board acts as a 
check on the professional expert and provides an 
official citizens’ group with a community interest 
in the conduct of library service. In addition, the 
board provides continuity and uniformity in li- 
brary policy, and it is in a position to protect 
library personnel from political pressures and 
manipulation. This then is the vital role of the 
library board: to establish objectives, define 
policy, and thus serve the community, not to act 
as administrator. The Board plans the strategy, 
the librarian and staff carry the ball.” 

Public Library Reporter No. 9 will give spe- 
cific examples of the rules under which this team 
works. 

“Library Service to an Aging Population; the 
Report of an Institute” is the title of Public Li- 
brary Reporter No. 10 planned for spring publi- 
cation. The Adult Services Division sponsored 
an institute in connection with the ALA annual 
conference in Washington; the papers delivered, 
discussions, and bibliograpies to help the library 
carry out its responsibility to a rapidly growing 
proportion of the population are the bases of the 
publication. 


1960 CITATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Two outstanding library trustees will be 
awarded citations at the ALA conference in 
Montreal. Nominations are to be submitted to the 
chairman of the jury, Mrs. May V. Valencik, 
before April 1, 1960. The committee requests 
that nominations be sent in quintuplicate. A li- 
brary board, state extension agency, individual 
trustee, state trustee organization, or the trustee 
section of the Public Library Association may 
make nominations. 

By action of the PLA Board of Directors, an 
entire board may be cited in addition to, or in- 
stead of, a single trustee. This is not to be inter- 
preted as a general policy, but makes it possible 
to take into account unusual circumstances 
where a whole board should be cited. 

Nominations should not be longer than five 
double-spaced, typed pages, and should describe 
in detail the achievements and qualifications of 
the trustees nominated, including their contribu- 
tions to state and national, as well as local, li- 
brary progress. Nominees must have been in ac- 
tive service on a library board for at least part 
of the year 1959 to be eligible. For more com- 
plete information on this award see the ALA 
Bulletin, December 1956, page 714. 

Members of the Jury on Citation of Trustees 





Three comments to interest 
School Librarians 


"These cards are invaluable.” 


Carolyn Field, Coordinator, 
Work with Children, 
The Free Public Library of Philadelphia 


"Do let me say what a fine contribution | think 
your service is to the library profession. At a time 
when there is such a critical shortage of librarians 
working with children the help which you offer is 
invaluable." 


Elizabeth H. Gross, Assistant Professor 
Western Reserve University 


School of Library Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WHY DON'T YOU JOIN THE MANY SATISFIED 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS HELPFUL SERVICE, 


“To Save You Time.” 
For full information write to: 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Marie Bergren 

P.O. Box 585A 

Oak Park, Illinois 





“REG, APPLIED FOR” 








~ Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


TO SURVIVE 
THE TEST 
OF TIME 





Peiping was the home of China’s 
Imperial class and much of its 
ancient culture still survives. 
For sturdy plastic magazine binders 
that withstand the usage of inquiring minds 
and busy fingers, look to Marador. 


THE STATUE—a jade Buddha from Peiping. 
THE BOOK COVER — Regal series by Marador. 


MARADOR CORP. 


Covers the World 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 
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are: Trustee members: Harold J. Baily, New 
York; Mrs. Hugh McNamer, Conrad, Mont.: 
Leon A. Harris, Jr., Dallas. Librarian members: 
Donald E. Wright, Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission, Lincoln; Mrs. May V. Valencik, Free 
Library, Allentown, Pa., chairman. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Trustees of America are studying the section 
of the National Library Week Organization 
Handbook entitled “The Special Role of the Pub- 
lic Library Trustee.” Much of this material was 
drawn from suggestions made by AALT’s new 
National Library Week Committee out of im- 
mediate trustee experience. Special emphasis is 
being laid upon the suggestion to adapt some of 
the NLW activities into a year-round program, so 
that public libraries may derive continuing bene- 
fits from the interest generated during NLW ob- 
servance. 

Plans should be made now to attend the Mon- 
treal Workshop to be held June 18-19. Carried 
on jointly with the trustees section of CLA, this 
will be AALT’s first international trustee work- 
shop, and will reflect the problems and possible 
solutions of trustees on both sides of the national 
boundary. The overall theme was chosen at the 
Midwinter conference at which time the pro- 


gram was decided upon and assignments made. 
Fuller details will appear in the April ALA Bul- 
letin. 

A leadership training course for trustees and 
librarians will be offered jointly by AALT and 
Columbia University School of Library Service, 
prior to the Montreal Conference and as a prep- 
aration for it. Lectures by the faculty and 
group discussion will make up an intensive two- 
day course in library-trustee relationships based 
upon Marian Manley Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees. Meetings and registration will 
be in Butler Library, Columbia University, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 15-16. Ample 
time will be allowed for participants to travel on 
to Montreal to the ALA conference. More com- 
plete information regarding advance registra- 
tion, fees, rooming accommodations, and trans- 
portation to Montreal will be furnished in a late? 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

With these exciting ventures in trustee educa- 
tion ahead, now is the time for trustees to bring 
up in board meetings the matter of budget allow- 
ance for travel to New York and Montreal. Such 
expenditure by the board can rightly be assessed 
as an investment which will pay dividends in the 
well-informed trustees who return from such 
conferences. eco 













GENCO 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds vr 





Pan 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


e From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 91⁄2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 
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The Genco is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written... 
colors, Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing. 


Write for free literature on all our es 
models and inquire about how you can Be 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee, i model $1 1 9 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS C0., INC. manuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 





“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


a *Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 
made bound 
books and magazines. 






from 






Cost of machine is 
amortized in a short 
time. 







Only 


in all 
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Motor driven 
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The advantages of a large power paper cut- 
ter are available in a desk model manual 
paper cutter called 
“Triumph.” Opera- 
tion of the guides and 
gauges is simple. The 
Triumph has all 
metal-frame construc- 
tion with a wheel for 
moving the paper to 
divisions forward and 
back. The cutting 
thickness in the larg- 
er desk model is 
over 3” and accom- 
modates over a ream 
of paper. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Michael Lith 
Sales Corp., 145 West 45th Street, New York. 


+ + 2 





The Viewlex Company announced the introduc- 
tion of the Viewlex “Telefocal” lens as an acces- 
sory for slide and filmstrip projectors. The new 
lens makes it possible to keep a projector in one 
position and produce images that fill screens of 
varied sizes without refocusing the lens. Although 
the name implies this is a telephoto lens, it ac- 
tually makes it possible to work in limited spaces 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT *¥8.fN3> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of assoesiate ealers, antiquarians, 
collecters, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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MEALTIME 


By BESS V. OERKE 

Author of best-selling “Dress” 

An exciting and completely new and different homemak- 
ing book for the senior high level. As an advanced foods 
book, Mealtime emphasizes the relationship between 
proper foods and dieting, and our health, vitality and 
productivity. 

Written in Oerke’s warm, professional style “Mealtime” 


is another example of the authors outstanding ability and 
background. $4.96 


SAFE LIVING 
_ By HAROLD E. GLENN 
a `g Author “Youth At The Wheel” 


This new text by author Glenn 
continues to explore the field of 
safety as does his earlier book 
“Youth At The Wheel.” Safe 
SRN written for the junior 
high level, covers every facet of 
safety in everyday life. School, 
home, vacation, shop, street and 
highway safety are thoroughly 
discussed. Much information was 
obtained from the National 
Safety Council by author Glenn. 

Pre-Publication Price $3.48 


GENERAL CRAFTS 


(Listed in the Booklist of the ALA) 

GEORGE A. WILLOUGHBY 

A new book for the junior high level or for all in- 
terested in crafts. General Crafts introduces the be- 
ginner to a wide variety of the most popular crafts 
and creates a basic foundation knowledge for further 
craft work. $3.80 


ART IN EDUCATION 
By CONANT & RANDALL 


An excellent reference and guide for persons in- 
terested in art education. Written by two of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost art educators. $6.00 


NEW REVISIONS 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS BOOK | (1960) 
By McDermott & Nicholas 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By Nicholas et al. $4.72 


Homemaking For Teenagers Book II (ALA Booklisted) 


$4.96 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
3659 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
Educational Publishers Since 1899 
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with images of varied sizes. The lens is a sepa- 
rately priced accessory for Viewlex projectors at 


$49.50. Write Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boule- 
vard, Lond Island City. New York. 


* * * 


Verifax Copy Paper C is now available in seven 
standard stationery colors: salmon, green, ca- 
nary, blue, buff, pink, and golden rod. Previously 
the copy paper has been available in white only. 


* + + 


A compact, lightweight, “Thermo-Fax” copying 
machine called the “Courier” has been an- 
nounced by Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company. The new unit weighs only 25 
pounds and is operated by a single control. It 
measures 1444” wide, by 1214” deep, by 414” 
high and sells for $199.00. It is designed to ac- 
commodate a new bond-weight white paper de- 
veloped recently by 3M, although any one of 
seven colored or special papers can be used. 
Write 3M Company 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minn. for further details. eee 


In Answer to Your 


SGN 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 


filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 » St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. For- 


eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather, In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send ts 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw: 


Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. [nterlinear Editions: Casear’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 


Buckram Binding. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 


February 1960— 


Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: Sectional fencing with locked doors, 
suitable for enclosed stack areas. Also used maga- 
zine covers with locks. Roosevelt University Library, 
430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ONE or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets. Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
TORY. Over 15,000 actual verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for schools, colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa- 
tonal opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators, Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
III. Vol. II $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications.) All 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription permits 
a library to advertise free an unlimited number of job 
vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN in charge of new 
branch library (including adult and children’s de- 
partments) challenging position planning for a new 
library operation—furniture, equipment, book orders, 
etc. Open March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Boston. No in- 
come, sales, or excise tax. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Nashua Public Library, Nashua, N.H. 

AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, Lel, N. X- 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li- 


“rary in historic Lexington. Starting salary up to 


$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc- 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fringe 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ- 
ing snapshot. Supervisor of Work with Children: 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellent 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up to 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience, Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit complete cre- 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nason, 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation, Robert E. Fred- 


erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree 
plus two years’ experience required. Salary range: 
$4920-$5760; State retirement and social security; 
2 weeks’ vacation plus administrative leave; 11 paid 
holidays. Apply Schenectady County Public Library, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, super- 
vising 1 professional librarian, 2 clerks, full time and 
part time driver and page help. Fifth year degree 
plus four years’ experience required. Knowledge of 
children’s work desirable. Salary range: $5440-$6420; 
State retirement and social security; 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion plus administrative leave; 11 paid holidays. 
Apply Schenectady County Public Library, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGUER to catalogue 
(and to prepare catalogue for publication) outstand- 
ing collection of rare books and manuscripts of 
Southwestern Americana. Spanish language essential. 
TIAA, Social Security, month’s vacation, etc. Salary 
open. Apply: John H. Ottemiller, Associate Univer- 
sity Librarian, Yale University Library, New Haven, 


Conn. 

WANTED: Senior Librarian to take charge of 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulating 
book collection of 90,000 volumes for adults in public 
library near New York City. Degree from approved 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two years 
appropriate experience required. Salary dependent on 
experience. B-189. 


southeast 
T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarians Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In- 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director. 
HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESS needed Janu- 
ary l, 1960 at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in statewide planning. Department in 
air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public 
Library, available. Beginning salary Professional is 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 
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BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: New, air-condi- 
tioned, 3500 volume Gerstenslager bookmobile, to 
be used inside city only, needs librarian to head stafi 
of three. Ability to drive vehicle not required. Mini- 
mum salary $4464, Will go higher for right person. 
Annual increments. 361% hrs.-five day week. Saturday 
off, 4 week vacation, liberal sick leave allowance, 
accumulative to 96 days, City pension and Social 
Security. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall Annex, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required, 

BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND: Several 
positions open in fast-growing library system located 
in pleasant suburban area bordering large city. (1) 
Coordinator of Work with Children. New position. 
To organize and supervise children’s work system- 
wide. Five years experience required, at least two in 
children’s work. Salary $6218-$7459. (2) Branch Li. 
brarian. For large branch and bookmobile combined. 
Three years experience required. Salary $5587-$6700. 
(3) Reference Librarian. For large, active library 
and to take charge of inter-branch requests and loans 
for entire system. Experience preferred, but not re- 
quired. Salary $5026-$6029 depending upon experi- 
ence. (4) General Assistants. Several] openings. No 
experience required. Salary $5746-$6029 depending 
upon experience. All positions above require bache- 
lor’s and L.S. degrees. Starting salaries depend upon 
type and amount of experience. Further information 
from C. W. Robinson, Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary, Towson 4, Md. 


midwest 
POSITIONS OPEN, Decatur Public Library, De- 
catur, Illinois; air-conditioned buildings, newly reno- 
vated branch, 3 bookmobiles, IBM-Series 50 program 
for routine operations, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit increases, mu- 
nicipal civil service; library school degrees required: 
Minimum 3 years experience: Assistant Librarian— 
$7157. Senior Cataloger—$5149, Assistant Extension 
Chief—$5022. No experience: Reference Assistant— 
$4740. Children’s Assistant—$4740, Apply Mary T. 
Howe, Librarian. 

SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
as for new branch library building opening Spring 
l. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children. 
Qualifications: Library school degree, three years’ 
experience in Children’s work, and good references. 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month’s vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 
state retirement plans, all new air-conditioned build. 
ing in a beautiful section of this residential suburb 
of Cleveland. 

2. Young People’s Librarian, with same requirements, 
same salary, same location, to work with young 
people from large nearby junior high and high 
schools (1 public, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian (Grade II, to take over super- 
vision of good working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status. Apply 
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to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

POSITIONS available University of Illinois Li 
brary, Urbana. 2 Acquisition assistants $4800-$5800 ; 
4 catalogers (2 for serials) $4800-$5500; Circulation 
Assistant $4800-$5100; Chemistry Library Assistani 
$4800; General Public Service Assistant $4800-$5500; 
Undergraduate Library Assistant $4800-$4900. Fac- 
ulty status; 39 hour week; 1 month vacation; 2 weeks 
sick leave; good retirement plan; group hospitaliza- 
tion available. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Personnel Li- 
brarian. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8164 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 
perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY: Division Head to 
take charge of very large collection and service. Re- 
sponsible to the Head of the Business and Tech- 
nology Department. Degree in Library Science re- 
quired, Strong background in Science & Technology 
essential, with experience in service to readers. Book 
selection and reference are important parts of job. Di- 
vision has 6 professional assistants plus other staff. 
Beautiful new quarters. Excellent future for the right 
person. Service is very important in large industrial 
center. One month vacation; state pension plan; life 
insurance. Salary starts at $6560 and has annual in- 
crements to $7520. Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

WANTED—March 1, 1960. Reference librarian for 
public library in town of 65,000. Salary $4200 to 
$5200. One year degree from accredited Library 
School desired. No experience necessary. Good city 
pension, sick leave and group insurance program. 
Write to Lora Crouch, librarian, Sioux Falls Public 
Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 

ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC LIBRARY has immediate 
openings for two top-level positions requiring profes- 
sional education and experience: (1) Director of 
Children’s Work and (2) Director of Technical 
Processes. Beginning salary up to $5460. Both posi- 
tions require person with administrative ability and 
initiative to modernize current techniques and pro- 
grams. Present population of 87,000, potential re- 
gional development, increased budgets, and usual 
benefits offer a good future for the right person. Send 
resume to Alden P. Wilson, Librarian, St. Joseph 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for City Library in 
University town. Library degree required. Starti 
salary $4800. Annual paid vacation, Social Security, 
sick leave. Write: Mrs. Arthur Groesbeck, Jr., Chrm 
of Board, 1829 Anderson, Manhattan, Kansas. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department, Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Catalog Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. General Reading Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. To assume primary responsibility for 
fiction collection. All positions require an L.S. degree. 
Credit for military experience. Annual increments. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
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Security and good retirement plan. New air-condi- 
tioned library as part of a new educational and 
cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Li- 
brary needs Head of Adult Services for expanding 
library program. Pleasant suburban community con- 
venient to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excel- 
lent budget, municipal retirement plus Social Se- 
curity, sick leave, vacation, etc. LS degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: 
Librarian, Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, 


Ill. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $5500-$6220 (4 
steps). 5th year degree plus two years experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, pro- 
mote juvenile program for system (9 branches), se- 
lect books for Main Children’s Room as basis for 
system selection, supervise branch juvenile collec- 
tions, do general public relations as related to chil- 
dren’s work. 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 
days sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years, 
Sicial Security and state pension. Apply: Alta Parks, 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

REFERENCE HEAD for attractive library in resi- 
dential community fifteen miles north of Detroit. Book 
collection of over 64,000. Full-time staff of fifteen. 
Library Science degree required. Salary $5200 to 
$6000, depending upon experience, 4-week vacation, 
5-day week, Social Security, good City retirement, 
group insurance, Write: Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN in progressive, medium- 
sized library system, responsible for branch adminis- 
tration including maintenance of a collection of 
approximately 15,000 volumes and supervision of a 
small staff. The position provides opportunity for 
reference, reading guidance and work with children 
and young people. The library is located in a thriving 
industrial city, a college community with many cul- 
tural advantages. Growing with the city is a real 
library objective. L.S. degree is required. Forty-hour 
week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, hospitaliza- 
tion, and retirement are employment provisions. 
Beginning salary is $4800. Apply Muncie Public 
Library, 301 E. Jackson St., Muncie, Ind. Vacancy 
March 1, 1960. 

TWO GENERAL ASSISTANTS. Northern Michi- 
gan College, Marquette. Fifth year degree and some 
experience. Salary open. Usual benefits. Write: 
Taisto John Niemi, Librarian. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools, School Service 
Department Head, to supervise bookmobile service 
and render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$5759 
p five steps. Branch Librarian. Combination branch 
and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid hos- 
pitalization, vacation and sick leave. Apply Director, 
Kent County Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 


3, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LI- 
BRARIAN, Main Library. A challenging job in an 
expanding library system. Position involves a great 
variety of responsibilities. Salary $346 to $385; 15 
days vacation; 15 days sick leave; free hospitalization 
and life insurance; Social Security and employee 
participation retirement plan. Irwin Sexton, Director 
Oklahoma City Libraries, N.W. 3rd at Robinson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. Three challenging posi- 
tions. Pleasant suburban environment yet only 2 
hour by public transportation to downtown Chicago. 
Apply to Lester Stoffel, head librarian, Public Li- 
brary, 834 Lake Street. Head of Children’s Work, 
$5600-$6600. Responsible for children’s program at 
the Main Library and providing guidance to two 
branches, Experience in children’s work required. 
Head of Reference, $5600-$6600. Responsible for 
reference service in a very busy department of the 
Main Library. Branch Librarian, $5000 to start. June 
graduates will be considered. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. February 1960. Library 
School Graduate. Experience in cataloging desirable. 
Languages desirable. 35 hour week. Salary schedule 
and all regular university vacations. Retirement, aca- 
demic rank, faculty status. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications, minimum $600 per month. B-187. 


mountain plains 


STATE LIBRARY AREA SUPERVISOR. Challeng- 
ing opening in Rocky Mountain West for active li- 
brarian interested in broader aspects of profession. 
Requires travel about one week out of three through 
Colorado’s vacation, peach and uranium country to 
promote service and provide informal library training 
in existing agencies. Headquarters, Grand Junction 
(25,000 pop.). Full-time secretary. Beginning salary 
$5904. Mileage and per diem allowance for travel. 
Requirements: Library science degree and 4 years 
professional experience. Write: Colorado State Li- 
brary, Denver 2, Colo. 


pacific northwest 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies, Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

WANTED: Assistant cataloger for LSA Coopera- 
tive Cataloging project located in scenic Western 
Coastal County. Some experience desirable. $380 first 
6 months salary. Sick leave, Social Security, State 
retirement, optional hospital plan, one month vaca- 
tion. Apply Chairman, Board of Trustees, Donald 
Spiering, c/o Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, 
Oregon. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Live and work in 
ideal, bracing climate, near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. $4800 minimum offered (more depending on 
experience and education) for accredited library 
school graduate. Needed for modern library in grow- 
ing college, position open now. Good retirement, va- 
cation, sick-leave policies. Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
ality, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
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Excellent training for good library administrative 
post. Good beginning salary to qualified person. 
B-188 

far west 


SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY is accepting 
application for Librarian I in. Adult Department. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school. Residential 
community of 14,000. 53,000 volumes; circulation 
300,000. Modern air-conditioned building; 11 miles 
Los Angeles. Attractive benefits, Salary $4704-$5832. 
Direct inquiries: Miss June E. Bayless, San Marino 
Public Library, San Marino, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: Librarian I[—Work with Children, $403- 
$489; Librarian I—Reference work, $403-$489; Li- 
brarian II—Work with Children, $444-$539; Librarian 
IHI—Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian IV— 
Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625. 5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school] de- 
gree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: Salary $4512-$5400. Col- 
lege graduation plus library science degree. For gen- 
eral reference work in public library. No experience 
required, however, credit on salary scale given for 
experience. Good retirement system, three weeks va- 
cation, paid sick leave, part paid hospital insurance 
available. Community of 95,000, 60 miles east of Los 
Angeles. New Central Library under construction. 
Three branch libraries. Age: 21-55. Apply: Civil 
Service Board, City Hall, Room 110, 426 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. Applicants must reside with- 
in the city limits prior to 6 months probationary 
period. 

WANTED: Assistant Librarian as of July 1, 1960; 
Head Librarian as of January 1, 1961 in Glendora 
Public Library, Glendora, California. Population 
19,000. Salary open. Please submit qualifications with 
application. For further details write to Library 
Board, Public Library, Glendora, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, children, 
and bookmobile services. Present salary range $397 
to $483 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri- 
odic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire A. A. 
Bigge, Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific High- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 

CITY OF PALO ALTO accepting applications for 
two professional librarian positions needed in expand- 
ing system. Beautiful residential community of 50,000 
population, System consists of new main library and 
four branches, all open over 54 hours per week, Cir- 
culation 600,000. Require Library of Science degree. 
Age to 46, Citizenship. Salary $5016-$5916. Free 
health and life insurance, liberal vacation and sick 
leave, retirement, 40-hour week. Opportunity to live 
and work in ideal surroundings. Contact City of Palo 
Cait Personnel Office, 1313 Newell Road, Palo Alto, 

alif. 
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canada 


WE WANT YOU—if you are interested in progress- 
ing with a progressive city. Positions are now avail- 
able for a Chief Librarian and a Cataloger at the 
Moose Jaw Public Library. 

(a) Chief Librarian—Salary range $6000-$7000. De- 
gree from accredited Library School, and experience 
required. In charge of staff of two professionals and 
six non-professionals. 

(b) Cataloguer—Salary range $4500-$5500 depending 
on experience. 

(c) Library located in center of Crescent Park close 
to business area. Interior recently renovated with 
comfortable modern staff room. Five-day, 3614-hour 
week, city pension plan, three weeks holiday after 
one year. 

(d) City of Moose Jaw population 30,000 with parks, 
indoor swimming pool, new Civic Centre. Active 
social life in the “friendly city.” 

(e) Apply to Mr. Justice R. L. Brownridge, Chair- 
man of the Board, 1129 Grafton St., Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGING POSITION desired in west or south- 
west. Applicant has BS in LS and experience in 
university and public library cataloging. B-39-W, 

FEMALE, age 37, B.S. in Biological Sciences and 
B.A. in Librarianship, desires science reference posi- 
tion in the West or Northwest. Experience in uni- 
versity and industrial libraries. At present head of 
smaller medical library. Available March 1. B-40-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE posi- 
tion sought by man. Age 32. (M.A.L.S. plus addi- 
tional work). 10 yrs exp. school, A.V., and super- 
vision. Available June 1960. B-41-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 


please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 





Are You Materials Conscious? 


Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 44 magazines useful to 
elementary and Junior High libraries, 


Published monthly except June and July. 
Subscription price $7.50 per year; additional 
subscriptions mailed together to the same ad- 
dress at $4.00 each. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 
301 Palomino Lane, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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icture Govers® ON PARADE 








We are indeed privileged to show you this picture. It is an unposed photograph 


taken “back-stage’” at the new New Method Book Bindery 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, home of Bound-To-Stay Bound Prebound Books. 
Speaking of quality — need we say more? Insist that your binder 
provide you with Genuine Picture Covers. 


Over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 





REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 
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8 icture Gover’ BINDINGS, INC. 
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\ ——aa MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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ostmaster: please send notice of 
leliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Mi. 
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Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
Every Advantage . . . Definite 


} Up-to. Date, 
Instructive 
i Visual Aids) 












The [960 WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 











More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new ‘‘three 
dimensional”’ map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. 


The 1960 World Book represents | =~ 
an investment of an additional se osm E pi 

$2,800,000 in creative costs to an f EORPE RP ee i, e 
make available the most accu- 


rate and useful reference set. 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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March 1960. 





nnouncing U-M’s new DURA-FILM 





6 times more scratch and wear resistant 


The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Microfilm research 
engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 





Make a scratch film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
compa rison that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 

When you get some of this È i . i 
new ilin mocks the coin viewing machine scratches. Now all doubts of film surface 
scratch comparison shown wearability are ended by this new development available only 
above, on leader film of both . . : T 
binds, Tha Damad aroti from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 
toughness of Dura-Film is See for yourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
truly amazing. ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 
clarity. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Published monthly cxcept bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-clas 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879, Acceptance fo 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8 
1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25 


each, PRISNIED IN Usa 


the 1960 








S 
C 0 M PTO N has the most accurate, 


complete, and unbiased new material available in 
any encyclopedia for children and young people on 





SOME OF THE NEW ARTICLES ARE: 


@ RUSSIA @ U.S.S.R. e MOSCOW œ LENIN 
@ RUSSIAN HISTORY @ SIBERIA @ KHRUSHCHEV 


@ RUSSIAN LITERATURE e LENINGRAD e COMMUNISM 









in Russia... for benefit of the state 


BASIS FOR FREEDOM H United States . . . for benefit of the individual 


s PE R SO N AL á RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AMERICAN CAPITALISTIC DEMOCRACY 


RELIGION Worship allowed, but opposed Freedom to warship as one chooses 
EDUCATION State directs education for its needs Free choice of schools and studies 


TICAL 
iiis: ELECTIONS One-party system; no choice of Multiparty system; free choice of 


SPEECH candidates; ballot can be identified candidates; secret ballot 
PRESS, AND Public opinion controlled Criticism of government permitted 
ASSEMBLY 


ARREST Secret police may arrest or search Law requires warrant or charge for 
AND SEARCH without warrant or charge arrest and search 


TRIAL BY JURY Prolonged jailing, terrorism, and even 


execution without public trial Right to a speedy, fair public trial 


ECONOMIC | 
PROPERTY State owns nearly all property Private ownership protected 


State owns means of production and Private ownership of means of produc- 
PRODUCTION distribution: controls erie tion and distribution; competitive 


; i 7 market 
JOBS oe restricts choice of training Free choice of training and jobs 


UNIONS Unions benefit the state; strikes banned § Unions benefit workers; strikes permitted 


Above is a section from the chart “How Russia and the United States Compare” included in the Fact Summary on Russia. 


Compton's PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. > CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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YOU CAN RECOMMEND THESE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


art 


the 
world 
church 


faith 
in 
action 


history 


guidance 
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TO READERS INTERESTED IN: 
THE HISTORY OF THE CROSS 


By Norman Laliberté and Edward N. West 


A striking and highly original work on the symbolism of the Cross throughou 
the ages, combining the talents of a leading contemporary artist and a dis 
tinguished liturgical authority. Printed in Holland in six colors, including gold 
104 illustrations OQ” x 1214” Published $15.0 


THE QUEST FOR CHURCH UNITY 


By Matthew Spinka 


“Matthew Spinka has given years of his life . . . to the ecumenical movement 
and he distills the fruits of these labors into four meaty chapters . . . Laymen 
teachers and preachers will all enjoy the careful and fair contrast of the Romat 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant approaches to the . . . problem 
in theology and polity.’—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin Published $2.5( 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Bonhoeffer’s “book will be an inspiration and a guide to Christian thought 
and action, even if we did not know of his heroic life and martyr’s death.” — 
The Atlanta Constitution Published $3.0 


QUAKERS AND THE ATLANTIC CULTURE 


By Frederick B. Tolles 


“Professor Tolles, Harvard-trained Quaker historian of note . . . has gathered 
. some of his finest essays and addresses . . . They are full of thoughtful 
observations and well fortified with notes on the literature. . . . This collection 


. Should find a fair number of attentive readers, since there is such wide 
interest in Quaker faith and history.” —Library Journal April 18 $3.95 


PARENTS DESERVE TO KNOW 


By G. Curtis Jones 


(Introduction by Bishop Robert R. Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas) 

A treasury of information for parents who want to give their children the 
mature guidance they need, this sequel to Youth Deserves to Know realis- 
tically deals with such matters as education, delinquency, money, discipline, 
conformity, decision-making, and boy-girl problems. April 18 $3.95 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers March 1960 





MARCH COVER 


Planning for the Montreal 
Conference and for the new 
headquarters building high- 
lighted the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. From the top: presidents 
and presidents-elect of CLA 
and ALA; the ALA-CLA Joint 
Committee; division and state 
chapter representatives meet- 
ing with the Building Commit- 
tee; the Building Committee at 
work on the plans. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is: available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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On February 1 the Council on Library Re- 
sources announced a grant of $95,420 toward 
meeting the costs of the international conference 
on cataloging discussed in Miss Haskins’ article 
in this issue. The purpose of the conference, ac- 


cording to the announcement, is “securing 
agreement on basic principles for the entry of 
printed works in alphabetical catalogs arranged 
by authors and titles. Such an agreement would 
be a powerful factor in deciding the form of 
new catalogs and bibliographies intended for 
international use, and would be the basis for 
future revisions of existing catalogs and cata- 
loging rules. It would also provide authorita- 
tive guidance for the establishment of biblio- 
graphical services in nations where they are not 
yet developed.” 
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COLOR? 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
%& COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 


æ 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


æ CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your need : 


yw FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. y 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
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Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council, 
commented: “It is absurd that a major part of 
the cataloging effort of many libraries should 
be for the cataloging of books of foreign origin, 
books which presumably have already been cata- 
loged in their own countries. If there were in- 
ternational coordination of cataloging rules, re- 
search libraries everywhere might be spared 
much time and expense, and errors and confu- 
sion of books could be reduced or avoided en- 
tirely. Uniformity of cataloging would also be 
of inestimable service to scholars.” 


* 


Pilot implementation programs based on the 
new school library standards are planned by the 
American Association of School Librarians in 
eight states and the District of Columbia durirfg 
the spring months. The states are Hawaii, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, and Washington. These 
states were selected on the basis of applications 
submitted to AASL by state school library asso- 
ciations. Guest speakers will be heard at each 
of nine special programs, and Standards for 








SERVI 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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School Library Programs, the discussion guide, 
and a kit of other materials will be supplied. 

Many other state and regional groups are plan- 
ning similar standards implementation programs 
to which they are inviting librarians, school ad- 
ministrators, and others as participants. Ma- 
terials are available from the AASL office at 
ALA headquarters to assist in the planning and 
carrying out of such programs. For a full ac- 
count of the basic implementation plan see 
Mary Gaver’s article in last month’s ALA Bul- 
letin. 


* 


The Library of Congress will have an Africana 
Section in its General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, thanks to a $200,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The grant will enable 
LC to employ a specialized staff to provide bibli- 
ographies of African materials, expand activities 
to acquire such materials, stimulate exchanges 
with African institutions, and provide specialized 
reference services. Establishment of this new sec- 
tion is the latest evidence of this country’s grow- 


Reprint of a 
Monumental Work 


ing interest in Africa and realization of the need 
to serve scholars doing research in that field. 
* 

A National Index on Deafness, Speech, and Hear- 
ing has been established at Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D.C., by the college and the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association. The pur- 
pose of the new project is to index and abstract 
all professional literature pertaining to deafness, 
speech, and hearing and make this material read- 
ily available to all interested persons. The index 
will be retrospective and will be published on a 
regular basis. It is supported in part by a grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare. 
* 


The first issue of Public Library Abstracts has 
appeared. It is a quarterly, edited by Herbert 
Goldhor, librarian of the Evansville, Indiana, 
Public Library, to whom editorial correspondence 
should be directed. 

According to the editor, “It is designed to 
bring together abstracts of all objective studies 
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GROSSES VOLLSTAENDIGES 


UNIVERSAL LEXIKON ALLER 
WISSENSCHAFTEN UND KUENSTE 


68 volumes including 4 supplements—folio, buckram 
Leipsig-Halle 1732-54—Reprint 1960 


(Winchell D 39: One of the great encyclopedias. 
Particularly useful for biography and bibliography of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries) 


Subscription price until June 1, 1960 


g WORLD'S LEAD, 
“4% No 
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FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


HOW TO LIVE THROUGH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By ERIC W. JOHNSON 


“Highly recommended for first pur- 
chase for general collections.” 
$3.95 


—Library Journal. 
MEN IN THE NEWS — 1958 
Personality Sketches from 
The New York Times 


Edited by ROBERT PHELPS 


“Interesting addition to our sources of 
lively biographical data.” 
—Wilson Bulletin. $4.95 


Note: Volume II, MEN IN THE NEws — 1959, 
will be published March 23. 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS 
AND HEROES 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


“A vivid chronicle of espionage, coun- 
ter esplonage in the Revolutionary 
War.”—ALA Booklist. $6.50 


STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR 
“Thrilling adventures give some idea 
of Washington’s intelligence system... 
Recommended for young people and 

public libraries in general.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


LA GUARDIA: A Fighter 
Against his Times: 1882-1933 


By ARTHUR MANN 


“An interesting narrative of this ‘fighter 
out of the times’. Recommended for 
large public libraries.” 

—Library Journal. $6.50 


Note: Volume II will cover La Guardia’s career 
after 1933. 


A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 
By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story... 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa, 
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which pertain to American public libraries. It 
will not include articles which mainly express 
opinions. It is published and can be obtained 
from the Indiana University Division of Library 
Science, Bloomington. 
* 

Radio-TV spot announcements have been pre- 
pared and distributed by the ALA headquarters 
since 1947. Eight spot announcements on general 
or special library services and special days or 
weeks are distributed monthly without charge to 
libraries which request them. If you would like 
to have your library on the mailing list, write to 
Radio-TV Spot Announcements at ALA head- 
quarters. 


* 
The Civil War Centennial Commission, 700 Jack- 
son Place N.W., Washington 25, has published 
two pamphlets, “Facts about the Civil War” an'd 
“Guide for the Observance of the Centennial of 
the Civil War,” and is currently publishing a 
number of other newsletters and fact sheets with 
suggestions on centennial activities. Local initia- 
tive is emphasized in all the publications. Li- 
brarians in areas where battles were fought or 
units were mustered will find in these publica- 
tions many suggestions for collecting perma- 


nently useful materials about the War. 
eoo 














THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 











A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 
300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 
Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 
Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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DESIGNER LINE 


pa, TRADE MARR 





LIBRARY FURNITURE...IN THE NEWEST AND FINEST LIBRARIES 


DESIGNER LINE LIBRARY FURNITURE IS AN ENTIRELY NEW 
CONCEPT OF DESIGN THAT BEAUTIFULLY BLENDS WOOD AND 
METAL IN PERFECT HARMONY. THE LIBRARY BUREAU SPECIALISTS 


IN YOUR AREA CAN GIVE YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Si a y 






ha amA lan tat ihat tta aat ANA A 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
FReorrairecrterre, FRane | OM 1341, 315 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY—A VIEW OF THE GENERAL SERVICES DIVISION FROM THE MEZZANINE 
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TRAVEL 





TRAVEL 


Engraved Shelf Labels 1%,” x 5” 


GAYLORD’ 


Engraved Section 
and Shelf Labels 


* Highly Visible 
* Promote Self-Service 


* Save Time 


* Wide Selection of Headings 
* Smart-looking; Modern 


Here are your most practical guides to bor- 
rower self-service . . . Gaylords’ new en- 
graved Section and Shelf Labels. Distinctive 
in appearance and easy to see, these labels 
will save “looking time” for both you and 
the borrower. 


These smart-looking, attractive labels are 
made of durable, laminated plastic. White 
letters permanently engraved on a smooth 
black satin surface create a contrast that 
stops the eye. Stand out even in shadowy 
aisles. 


Enjoy a modern, dressed-up look in your 
library with these attractive labels. Easy to 
apply on wood or metal with double-coated 
tape. 


Write for complete list of titles and prices. 


Special engraved labels will be made to your order. 


Engraved Section Labels 
Wy” x 12” 








library Gaylord Bros, Inc. 


Supplies 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Praise from the ee 
New York Times Book Review for- 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is Phyllis Fenner’s* 
review in full: 


articles are unsigned, but the 
list of thirty contributors and 
consultants includes at least two 
authorities on children’s read- 


One to Begin On 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. By Bertha M. Parker. Illus- 


trated. 
For Ages 8 to 10. 


EING three-fourths Yankee, 
I was suspicious of my in- 
stantaneous enthusiasm for this 
new encyclopedia for “young- 
grade children.” Now after thor- 
ough examination and enjoy- 
ment of the “sixteen accurate, 
fact-filled volumes, dramati- 
cally illustrated with more than 
6,000 color pictures,” I am even 
more enthusiastic. 

It is, to begin with, very in- 
viting. The thin volumes are as 
easy to handle as any picture- 
book. They look young and un- 
formidable. 

The straight alphabetical ar- 
rangement of material (aard- 
vark to zoos), with plenty of 
“see” references for further 
reading, is always a favorite 
with young children. The arti- 
cles are written in short sen- 
tences and with such clarity 
that even @ difficult subject 
such as Labor Union or Insur- 
ance can be understood. Anec- 
dotes often liven the text and 
where there is a choice of words 
the simpler one is used. The 


ing, several on children’s litera- 
ture, and scientists, religious 
leaders and writers for young 
children. 

I think we should not try to 
compare this work with those 
other excellent works such as 
“Compton's Pictured Encyclope- 
dia” or “The World Book En- 
cyciopedia.” Its aim is differ- 
ent. Whereas the other works 
have to cover the whole elemen- 
tary field, “The Golden Book 
Encyclopedia” is designed only 
for the younger grades, There 
are, naturally, fewer articles 

ch shorter. For 
runs only to 
s enough 

A third 


too long an 

more, an ency 

end but the be 

edge, and it 

children will go on 

to other books on the subject. 

This set will prepare the young 

child for the larger, more inclu- 

sive one he will need shortly. 
PHYLLIS FENNER. 


* Jeon Fenner, AB, BLS, is an author 
dh editor, ond formerly fbrarian, 
anhasset schools, Manhasset, N Y. 





8 vol 
vmar, ; 74 pogs each. List price $55.00. Net price $39.50 





Drive-in Window Service 


Help of Bulletin readers: is needed for a sur- 
vey of drive-in window service in public libraries, 
which | am undertaking for the Buildings and 
Equipment Section of LAD. We are not inter- 
ested in book return boxes or depositories, but 
rather in services of lending and receiving ma- 
terials, conducted at a drive-up or drive-in win- 
dow. The study will cover the following (and 
other) aspects: location of window in relation 
to other services; driveway space required; 
scheduling and manning; scope (does it cover 


EVERY LIBRARY 


should have at least one large reference globe 
of the world. 


HERE IS A NEW ONE YOU CAN 
AFFORD! 


NEW! 24 inch Diameter 


Physical-Political Globe. Over 4700 place 
names. Shows land elevations and sea depths. 
Further details in Circular G40, Write for it. 


G24PL15 in blond hardwood Navi- 


GANG MOUNTING 2.666 ca eines $195.00 
f.o.b. Chicago 


In walnut or mahogany ........... $220.00 


Order directly from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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books, films, records, or what?); and how i 
operates. 

I would greatly appreciate hearing as sooi 
as possible from any of your readers who knoy 
where such services exist, in their own or othe 
libraries. 


Rosert H. RonF, director 
Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
P.O. Box 278 


Savage, Minnesota 


From a Contributor 


Your easy-sounding request for 650 words in edi 
torial form about membership in the ALA turnec 
into one of the hardest things I ever tried to do 
I have written a dozen editorials, in form varying 
from the coldly analytical to the honey-dripping 
sentimental. It’s like trying to tell why you love 
your family! j 
Frances Lander Spain, president-elect 
American Library Association 
TT 
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New and forthcoming ALA books 


Costs of The costs of adequate library services in 1959 pre- 

3 e 3 sented in sample budgets for four different types 

Public Library Service of library systems. Replaces the 1956 Supplement 
IN L959 to Public Library Service. 24p. 75¢ 








Ed. by Miriam Snow Mathes 
: Lists and annotates 1000 in-print titles selected b 
Basic Book Collection librarians and educators ah balanced aha: 
for Elementary Grades collection. Gives complete buying, cataloging in- 
7 th ed. formation and grade level for each title selected. 
Special lists of magazines, picture, and easy books. 
Indexed. 136p. paper. $2 





Ed. by Margaret V. Spengler 
l ; A balanced collection of over 1000 in-print titles 
Basic Book Collection that will enrich the curriculum and appeal to the 
for Junior H igh Schools reading interests of junior high students. Complete 
d ed buying and cataloging information as well as an- 
3rd ed. , 
notations. Lists selected magazines. 
Indexed. 144p. paper. $2 





Prepared by the American Association of School 

librarians in cooperation with 20 other national 

educational and professional organizations. Presents 

Standards for qualitative and quantitative standards for func- 

School Library Pro grams tional school library programs for grades K through 

12 in all types and sizes of schools. 

152p. paper. $2.50 

Discussion Guide 65¢ Both $3.00 


i rien 

By the Public Library Association’s Committee on 

Young Adult Services Standards for Work with Young Adults in Public 

ae Libraries. Discusses the nature of the young adult, 

i ın the administration of library work with young 

Public Library adults, selection of materials, and reading guidance. 
March. 64p. paper. $1.50 





, By Constance M. Winchell 
Guide to Ref erence Books Lists over 1200 titles covering works published in 
7 th ed. the period 1956-58 and early 1959. Special empha- 


Third Supplement 1956-58 sis on Russian and East European materials. 
Spring. 144p. paper. $3.75 (tent.) 





American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 





BUT 


To a student looking up Socrates, one edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 


But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
lent of 700 average reference books for 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world” actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of iis unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 
for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 
ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 310-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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An ALA Membership Day has been estab- 
lished as a part of this year’s membership pro- 
motion project to create an occasion when the 
importance of membership in the professional 
association could be emphasized in libraries 
of all types. More information on plans for 
the Day will be found in Memo to Members. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY 


March 18 has been selected as the first ALA 
Membership Day. It will succeed only if all of 
us who are already members feel so strongly 
about the Association that we will influence 
others to join. This calls for conviction on our 
part that being a member is not only the 
proper thing to do professionally, but has real 
meaning for us individually. We have an op- 
portunity, then, to reappraise the Association 
and to re-examine our relations with it. 

We find in the American Library Associa- 
tion an organization large enough and diverse 
enough to have a place for all librarians. It 
is the only library association that encom- 
passes all kinds of libraries and activities 
within the library, and welcomes to member- 
ship all of us interested in media of commu- 
nication and how they are used: librarians, 
clerical assistants, trustees, Friends of Librar- 
ies, and persons in related book and equip- 
ment fields. Here each of us finds a group of 
congenial people of similar interests with 
whom to work. This is made easy for us be- 
cause the Association provides twelve varied 
divisions, many with specialized sections, and 
seven round tables which we may join. One 
membership permits us the choice of at least 
two divisions, and additional small fees al- 
low further association with other interest 
groups. This diversity within the single organ- 
ization gives strength to the whole, enriching 
it with the skills and talents of many persons, 
while the total resources of the Association, in 


by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president-elect, 
American Library Association 


turn, strengthen each part. Here is a meeting 
place for all of us concerned with the produc- 
tion, acquisition, and organization for use of 
materials pointed toward our ultimate goal of 
total book service to our patrons. 

As members we benefit from the results of 
the Association’s active programs to improve 
established, traditional patterns of library 
services and to develop new techniques to or- 
ganize the stupendous amount of current 
knowledge that must be made readily avail- 
able. Directly and indirectly, we are affected 
by its constant endeavors to raise standards 
and practices in the areas of personnel: edu- 
cation for librarianship, salary schedules, 
working conditions, retirement benefits. 
Though only a few of us can participate in the 
international phase of the Association’s inter- 
ests, we applaud the exchange of library per- 
sonnel and procedures that will make possible 
world-wide book services. 

We receive from the Association and its 
divisions publications that record our history, 
evaluate books and nonprint materials, reflect 
modern practices, and project us into the fu- 
ture with proposals for imaginative explora- 
tions. We attend the annual conferences which 
the Association holds each summer to get a 
quick but comprehensive overview of library 
affairs through the programs, business meet- 
ings, and exhibits. We also enjoy their infor- 
mal aspects of renewing old friendships, mak- 
ing new ones, and exchanging experiences. 

Our membership in the Association confers 
the privilege of participation in decisions that 
affect the course of librarianship. This is a 
serious responsibility, but one that carries 
with it the reward of creative professional 
growth. There is a high degree of satisfaction 
in recognizing and accepting responsibilities 
that accompany professional status. Among 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Collier’s Encyclopedia has been called 


‘OMNISCIENCE IN READABLE 


Read why, using the professional librarian’s seven criteria 


for judging an encyclopedia: Treatment. Authority. Scope. 
Arrangement. Format. Bibliography. Recency. 


I. What is unusual about the treatment? 


Collier’s Encyclopedia combines scholar- 
ship and readability. The language is 
modern and colorful. The editing is skillful 
and concise. Maps and illustrations are fully 
integrated with text matter. They achieve 
a verbal-pictorial cohesiveness unique in 
encyclopedia publishing. Because it com- 
municates so effortlessly, layman, scholar 
and scientist alike find Collier’s a joy to read. 


2. How authoritative is Collier’s? 


The great minds of our time, representing 
universities all over the world, have con- 
tributed their knowledge to Collier’s. Sci- 
entists, artists, writers, specialists—the list 
is a brilliant one. Every one of the 50,000 
articles has been written since World War II. 


3. What is its scope? 


Collier's Encyclopedia is a summary of 
all knowledge significant to the English- 
speaking countries of the world, balanced 
for the student, scholar or layman. 


4. What is Collier’s arrangement? 


Collier's Encyclopedia is arranged in the 
preferred alphabetic sequence of articles. Its 
20 volumes include a monumental 400,000 
entry index, 


5. What is its format? 


Collier's is the most richly illustrated of - 
all major encyclopedias. Of the 10,000 sub- 
jects, supported by graphics, 743 are in full 
color. There are almost 250 maps, all 
up-to-date. The color maps alone carry more 
than 100,000 place names. 

Collier's is printed on coated paper. Fine 
screen half-tones are placed directly with 
their related texts. The type is ten-point 
Granjon, one of the most readable text faces. 
The volumes are bound in heavy duty 
library buckram with protected spines, 
McCain sewn with Nylon thread to open 
flat. The attractive bindings are a credit to 
your library shelves. They serve as an invita- 
tion to reading. 


6. What about its bibliography? 


Only Collier’s has a separate bibliography. 
It lists more than 10,000 books. And all are 
in print. The bibliography is graded, 
annotated and integrated with the index. 
It serves as an invaluable reading guide to 
self-education. 


7. How recent is Collier’s information? 


Collier’s is the only completely new 
encyclopedia, entirely conceived, written and 
published since World War II. A permanent 
resident editorial staff directs an extensive 
program of continual revision. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias 
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FORM 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
OR FREE BROCHURE 


We will send the complete 
20-volume set of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia to your school 
or library without obligation. 
Use it for 30 days. Compare 
it with other encyclopedias. 
Then decide if you can afford 
to be without it. Or, send for 
a free descriptive brochure. 


THE NEW 
1960 EDITION 


Many new articles by 
eminent authorities 
have been added. Hun- 
dreds more have been 
written and updated. 
Among them: 


The Solar System 

Space Science 

Space Travel e Rockets 
Air Conditioning 
Guided Missiles e Jazz 
History of Linguistics 
Musical Theatre in 
America e Khrushchev 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Also: New maps. 440 new 
illustrations. New trans- 
parent colored acetate 
overlays on the anatomy 
of the frog (in addition 
to the already existing 
set on the anatomy of the 
human body). 





For further information and 
prices, please write Collier’s 
Educationaland Library Division, 
Dept. B-3-60 


P.F. COLLIER & SON CORP. 
640 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


z Collier: Collier’ Collies’ 
ne ral 


s Boo i Bary 
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New RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


convert original record containers 
into sleeved albums 


The Plasti- Kleen way 


increase borrowing efficiency and use... 


Plasti-Kleer protection is the best protection for albums 
of from one to four records. 


Here is the easiest solution for preparing albums for 
display and circulation ... and eliminating tedious work. 


PLASTI-KLEER RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER ° 


You simply slit the sleeve at the seams and place the front half in one 
Mylar* Plastic Window, back half in the other. The self-sealing tape is 








Cut album l Aa i ; 
Cover at simply stripped of its protective paper backing and folded over the edges, 
Seams e, providing permanent closure. The record is inserted in the sturdy envelope, 
opening on the inside toward the binding, where it is fully protected from 
dust, scratches and accidental falling out. This preserves your record and 
Insert halves into sleeve and has created an attractive display without a lot of tedious time- 

'i consuming work. : 
Mylar Windows 5 *R.T.M. — DuPont 


Fold self-sealing 
tape over edges 
and press lightly 






PLASTI-KLEER® PHONO-JACKET COVERS 


Enhances colorful record sleeve while it protects from soiling and 
tearing at the edges. 
Record is ready for circulation without reinforcing, mounting in 
| record albums or hand lettering. 
More records may be stored in is a small shelf area. 
Records may be located instantly, eliminating the inconvenience of 
` going through an entire collection. Save time...labor... money! 


Made of durable vinyl plastic with electronically welded Side Tab Top Tab 
edges, the Phono-Jacket Cover takes little more space than For Shelves For Drawers 
the record sleeve itself. Supplied in sizes to fit regular or high 

fidelity record sleeves, it is equipped with or without a shelving 

tab that allows records to be shelved or located quickly and 

systematically, The description of the record is typed on a 
“label provided with each protector and inserted in the tab. 

The Plasti-Kleer method of protecting record sleeves saves 

processing time . . . which in turn means additional money 

saved in your library budget. 


Dept. C 48, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
to= 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 


INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LSA BUDGET REQUEST 


A total of $7.3 million has been requested of 
Congress in the President’s budget for grants 
under the Library Services Act in fiscal 1961, 
beginning July 1, 1960. This is a $1.3 million in- 
crease above the original appropriation for fiscal 
1960 exclusive of the supplemental request of 
$131,000. Repeated from this year’s appropria- 
tion act is the proviso which would permit al- 
lotments and payments to be made in fiscal 1961 
on the basis of $7.5 million to all states that 
can match for the maximum .amount. 

The appropriation language also provides that 
a portion of the grant would be allotted to those 
states which did not request all or any part of 
their fiscal 1960 allotments. As a result, these 
states would have their fiscal 1960 unpaid allot- 
ments plus their fiscal 1961 allotments available 
to them in fiscal 1961. 

The budget proposal under Grants for Library 
Services reads: 


For grants to the states under allotments for the cur- 
rent and prior fiscal year, pursuant to the Act of 
June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 351-358), 
$7,300,000 to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That allotments to the States for the current 
fiscal year shall be made on the basis of $7,500,000: 
Provided, Further that unobligated balances of appro- 
priations granted under this heading for the Fiscal 
Year 1960 shall be merged with this appropriation. 


QUICK ACTION ON LSA EXTENSION 


The second session of the 86th Congress con- 
vened on January 6, and on the same day the first 
bill for the five-year extension of the Library 
Services Act was introduced—H. R. 9319 by 
Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama. First bill 
introduced in the Senate was on January 7 (sec- 
ond day of the session) by Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper (Ky.)—S.2764 with 15 cosponsors. 
Later House bills included those of Ken Hechler 
(W. Va.), H. R. 9574, and Representative Carl 
Perkins (Ky.), H. R. 9587. Bills were also intro- 
duced by Representative Edith Green (Ore.), 
H. R. 9494, and by Senator Richard Neuberger 
(Ore.), 5.2788. 


The bill (8.2830) receiving the greatest atten- 
tion was introduced on January 14 by Senator 
Lister Hill (Ala.), chairman of the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee. Fifty-one 
Senators’ are cosponsoring this bill which, like 
the others, provides for an extension of the pres- 
ent Act for five years after 1961 with the same 
authorization of $7.5 million. 

A paragraph by Senator Cooper which was 
included in his statement for the extension of 
the rural library services program (Congres- 
stonal Record, January 7, 1960) is an example 
of the understanding on the part of the members 
of Congress of the importance of good public 
library services, available to all: 


The tradition of the public library as a “university 
of the people” is deeply rooted in our American 
heritage. The public library is a significant force in 
the educational, social, and cultural life of the com- 
munity, Adequate library resources provide up-to- 
date information, inspiration, and profitable use of 
leisure time. The importance of this kind of self- 
education in a democratic society can never be over- 
emphasized. 


Senator Hill in his statement in support of 
extension of the Act (Congressional Record, 
January 14, 1960) quoted at length. from the 
article, “Library Services Act—The First Three 
Years,” in the January 1960 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, including the summaries of progress for 
the 50 participating states and territories in the 
first three fiscal years. 


LSA LEAFLET, “THREE YEARS OF PROGRESS” 


A revised leaflet on progress under the Li- 
brary Services Act with the principal provisions 
of this legislation has been issued and copies ‘are 
available by writing to the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. This publication is specifically on the first 
three years of LSA, giving some of the overall 
results of state programs. 


“BOOKS, USA”’ 


The December 1959 School Life, published by 
the U.S. Office of Education, includes a two-page 
spread of photographs which illustrate different 
aspects of service to rural people under the Li- 
brary Services Act. Nine states and one terri- 
tory are represented in the eleven photos. 


STATE GRANT PROGRAM 


Governor Robert B. Meyner signed the New 
Jersey Library Aid bill into law on December 1, 
1959. The bill, including an appropriation of 
$400,000 passed the Assémbly unanimously and 
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the Senate with only one dissenting vote. 

This will inaugurate a program of state grants 
designed to encourage greater local effort by 
municipalities and counties in establishing and 
maintaining good public library services through- 
out New Jersey. The state money available for 
this program will be apportioned among the qual- 
ifying municipalities and counties according to a 
formula similar to the state school aid formula. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET AND NDEA 


The section of the President's budget for fiscal 
1961 pertaining to the various Titles under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 will be 
of interest to many librarians because of the im- 
plications of the legislation to library service 
and librarianship. 


(in thousands) 


NDEA 
TITLES 19 60 1961 

estimate estimate 

Student Loans (Title IT) $ 40,700 i$ 44,000 
Science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language instruction 

(Title III) 64,000 | 57,750 
National defense fellowships 

(Title IV) 12,800 | 20,750 
Guidance, counseling, and 

testing (Title V) 20,480 | 21,500 
Advance training in foreign 
areas and languages (Title 

VI) 10,220 | 11,750 
Educational media research 

(Title VII) 3,000 4,700 
Grants to states for area voca- 

tional programs (Title VIH) 7,000 9 ,000 
Grants to states for statistical 

services (Title X) 1,500 1,550 


Totals $159,700 $171,000 


The request for Title III is based on estimates 
from the states and proposed changes in appro- 
priation language which will provide for allot- 
ments to the states on the basis of maximum au- 
thorizations under the Act and which will elimi- 
nate a specific reserve for loans to nonprofit 
private schools. The 1960 estimate for Title II 
includes a request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $9.7 million. 


OE PUBLICATION 


A recent publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Faculty and Other Professional Staff in 
Institutions of Higher Education, First Term 
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1957-58, Circular No. 596, includes the numbe 
of professional library staff members in a listin, 
of over nineteen hundred institutions of highe 
education. Listings are by states and outlyin 
parts and include state totals. Of the aggregat 
United States total of 9,099 professional librar 
ians in institutions of higher education (repre 
senting a 6.9 per cent increase over the total U.S 
aggregate for November 1955), 2,741 were me: 
and 6,358 were women. This publication is fo 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 2¢ 
D.C.—price 45 cents. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Additional copies of the articles,’“The Publi 
Library ... A University of the People” (high 
lighting national public library statistics), an: 
“The Library: Community Health Informatio: 
Center,” both by Rose Vainstein (Public Librar 
Specialist), can be secured without charge, b 
writing to the Publications Inquiry Unit, Offic 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE 


The California Senate Fact-Finding Commit 
tee on Education has held a hearing on the stat 
grants to libraries bill. The Senate committe 
recommended that a Governor’s Conference o! 
Public Library Service be held. This conference: 
has been scheduled by Governor “Pat” Brow: 
for April 7-8, 1960, in Sacramento, during Na 
tional Library Week. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Librarians are among the many individual 
and groups in the nation who are actively inter 
ested in the Sixth White House Conference o) 
Children and Youth, which will be held i 
Washington, D.C., March 27—April 2. Member 
of the conference staff have expressed apprecia 
tion of the contributions of the library profession 
on the many aspects of planning and gatherin; 
of resource materials. 

Miss Mary Helen Mahar (School ahd Chil 
dren’s Libraries Specialist of the Library Serv 
ices Branch) is an official Office of Educatioi 
representative to the conference. 

As part of the conference program, 210 wor. 
groups of 30 participants each are scheduled t 
meet in the afternoons of March 28-30, to cor 
sider significant questions pertaining to childre 
and youth. ee: 
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Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 





today’s 


BRITANNICA 
J UNIOR 


It would be easy for elementary school 
children to identify—-and reject—a high 
school textbook. But when an encyclo- 
paedia combines material for both levels, 
the dividing line is invisible. As the text 
of an article becomes more difficult, many 
young readers are soon “over their 
heads’ —and discouraged. 


These children naturally prefer 
Britannica Junior, in which every sen- 
tence is written for elementary school 
use. In place of high school material 
there is more on the elementary level. 
And instead of the dependence on 
teacher or librarian, there is a firm 
foundation for unassisted, independent 
research. 

Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments 

in Atomic Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 


411-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ifinois. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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March.18, 1960 - ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY ~ is the day when all librarians are-invited to 


join the American Library Association. Colorful posters, descriptive leaflets 
and membership application forms will be sent to public libraries in towns over 
15,000 in population, library extension agencies, county and regional libraries 
college and university libraries, teachers college libraries, and school and 
children's library supervisors. ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY was planned by the Advisory 
Committee to the Membership Promotion Project to give ALA members a graceful 
opportunity to invite their colleagues to join ALA, The Committee hopes that 
it will be so Successful that ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY will become an annual event. 
` 


The Hot Springs County Library, Malvern, Arkansas - didn't wait for ALA MEMBERSHIP 


DAY -~ reports 100% librarian and trustee membership in ALA for 1960. 


National Library Week ~ April 3-9, 1960 seems certain to be bigger and more interest: 


ing than ever. Support in the magazine and newspaper supplement field is strom 
and the quality of articles will be the best yet. Thirty-three publications 
with a combined circulation of 94,134,289 will feature National Library Week 
themes. More than half of these publications will use major features or edi- 
torials. Especially notable this year is the emphasis being put by the states 
on state goals for library service. Examples are: Tennessee ~- aiming at 
national standards in public library service; Virginia - stressing rural librar 
development; Colorado - building support for state aid. 


In accordance with action taken by the ALA Council at the 1959 Annual Conference 
in Washington, President Powel] is appointing a Committee to evaluate National 
Library Week and report at the Cleveland Conference in 1961. 


Publication of the Proceedings of the Washington Conference has brought a number of 


Miss 


complimentary remarks. Many persons contributed to the Proceedings. Editor 
and compiler of the final copy was Mrs. Yuri Nakata, Secretary to Mrs. Stevensor 
Chris Hoy, Advertising and Business Manager of the ALA Bulletin, was responsible 
for the attractive cover. 


Sarah L. Wallace, Administrative Assistant for Public Relations and Research, 


Minneapolis Public Library, will come to ALA Headquarters on March 14 to handle 
public relations and publicity through July 1960. She will be on leave from 
the Minneapolis Public Library. Her work will deal principally with the 
Montreal Conference and plans for the new building. 


The American Library Association, in cooperation with the University of Ankara and 
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the Ford Foundation, has been engaged in establishing and administering the 
University of Ankara Institute of Librarianship since 1954. Successive 
Directors have been: Robert B. Downs, Elmer Grieder, Lewis Stieg and Carl M. 
White. Dr. White has just been voted into the Professors Council at Ankara. 
This honor is new recognition of the contribution made by ALA. The Director 
and the Institute are aided by an ALA Advisory Committee composed of Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman, Douglas Bryant, Jack Dalton, and Robert B. Downs. 


ALA Bulletin March 196 


The Book-0f-The-Month Club has announced the winner of the 1960 Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Library Award - The Preble County District Library in, Ohio. The award 
carries a grant of $5,000 for the purchase of books. With this award, 

Mr. Scherman, chairman of the board of BONC, announced an expansion of the 
Award. In addition to the main Award, nine supplementary awards of $1,000 
each were made to the following: Casa Grande Public Library, Casa Grande, 
Arizona; Scott-Sebastian Regional Library, Greenwood, Arkansas; Suwannee 
River Regional Library, Live Oak, Florida; Nez Perce County Free Library, 
Lewiston, idaho; Charles County Public Library, La Plata, Maryland; Whitefish 
Public Library, Whitefish, Montana; Elko County Library, Elko, Nevada; Deming 

| , Public Library, Deming, New Mexico; and the McDowell Public Library, Welch, 
West Virginia. 


ALA, through the Public Library Association, has been very happy to cooperate 
with the Book-of-the~Month Club in establishing and administering this Award. 

; A committee from PLA has served the Club in an advisory capacity, suggesting 
criteria and procedures for selection of the winners. President Powell of ALA 
writes of the Award: ''The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award is a wonder- 
fully appropriate memorial to the lady whose name it bears. It breathes new 
life into the libraries so honored." 





The Awards will be presented on April 3, the first day of National Library Week. 


ALA's Committee on Organization has been concerned over the lack of guidance to 
groups seeking organizational attachment within ALA. At the Midwinter Meeting, 
the Committee concluded that such groups should discuss their purposes and 
functions with COO before circulating petitions. This should be helpful to 
the organizing groups and prevent disappointment to the petitioners. 


We regret to inform you that Charles H. Brown, Librarian Emeritus of lowa State 


College, and President of ALA 1941-42, died in Gainesville, Florida, 
January 19, 1960. 


is. oe Leah 
February 16, 1960 David H. Clift 
, Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961. 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO DELIGHT 
THEEN-AGERS 


THE SINGING CAVE 


by Eilis Dillon 


The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
a breathtaking boat chase 
from Barrinish to Brittany 


and back. 
April, $2.95 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


The Life of Sarah Livingston Jay 
by Lois Habart 


Sally was only seventeen when 
she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 

statesman’s wife.” Her biog- 
ae is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. April, $3.50 





JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Rerr 


At “stew” school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. 

April, $2.95 


SUMMER OF SURPRISE 


by Helen Reynolds 


Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others opens 
a new world and Penny finds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. 
April, $2.95 
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OK ‘A HATBOX FOR MIMI 


by Marjory Hall 
Pursuing her dream of being 


` a fashion model, Mimi begins 


selling in a large department 
store, where she glimpses the 
professional mannequins. 
Mimi’s own courage and per- , 
severance carry her through 
the competitive field of model- 
lmg in this intriguing career 


novel, 
April, $2.95 


7 MARK TOYMAN'S 


INHERITANCE 


' by Christopher Webb 


The rigors of frontier life and 
horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our 
land one country. 

April, $2.95 


> WHERE MY HEART IS 


iy, ~ A Junior Novel 
“> by Hannah Sarver 


The desire ‘‘to live in a settled 
community—to belong,” after 
years of traveling with her 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic 
pitfalls, but’ finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 
belongs. 

April, $2.95 
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The Council on Library Resources is a beneficent octopus 
whose tentacles reach into every corner of the library 
world. In this article Mr. Clapp, who as president sits 

at the brain center of this well-organized monster, tells 

what has been accomplished in the first three years of its 
work, and reveals the evolving basic plan behind that work. 
The two articles which follow explore facets of the Council’s 
interests. Miss Haskins reports on the movement toward 
international agreement on cataloging principles, which the 
Council has aided in specific ways; Mrs. Mahoney tells the 
complete story of one of the Council’s projects. 


“To assist in solving 


the problems of libraries” 


The program of the Council on Library Resources 


by Verner W. Clapp 


THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has not 
before this reported directly to the member- 
ship of ALA through the pages of the Bulletin. 
This is not due to an aversion to reporting; 
indeed, quite the opposite is the case, and I 
sometimes think that the Council spends too 
much time in reporting and too little (there is 
always too little time for the really important 
things!) in pushing the program. What with 
annual reports and news releases appearing 
under the title of Recent Developments (avail- 
able to anyone on request), together with 
newsletters and analyses prepared for the 
Council’s directors, etc., the business of re- 
porting is likely to become arduous and time 
consuming. 

Yet an agency such as the Council has an 
obligation to report as directly as possible to 
the profession in whose interest it is working, 
and a principal channel for doing this is 
through these pages. While the space that can 
be taken here is inadequate to tell the whole— 
and very interesting—story of the Council’s 
work, I feel it to be important that the Asso- 
ciation as a whole know at least what the ob- 
jectives of this work are, and what its prog- 
ress is. 


The Council is in a sense a trustee, on be- 
half of librarianship, for getting some things 
done that need to be done. However, the 
Council badly needs the advice and sugges- 
tions, the ideas, and ultimately the time and 
sweat of individual members of the profession 
to get the things done which it was set up to 
do. The more widely its program is known and 
understood and criticized and aided by the 
individual members of the profession, the bet- 
ter chance it has of employing its resources of 
time and money usefully. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OBJECTIVES 


The Council was established in September 
1956 by a grant of $5 million from the Ford 
Foundation, to be expended over a five-year 
period “for the purpose of aiding in the solu- 
tion of the problems of libraries generally and 
of research libraries in particular.” It can be 
seen that the objective of the Council is the 
improvement of library work, and the pro- 
spective beneficiaries are not librarians, but 
the users of libraries. All librarians will agree 
that this is as it should be. 

The Council is a nonprofit corporation 
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whose twelve members (at the moment, 
eleven) also constitute its Board of Directors. 
This board was selected to represent the pub- 
lic interest in libraries, rather than that of 
librarians; and librarians are a minority in 
it. Its chairman is Gilbert W. Chapman, 
‘president of the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, who has served as chairman of 
the National Book Committee and currently 
sits on a number of library boards including 
that of the New York Public Library, of 
which he is president, Other directors are 
Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library; Douglas M. Black, 
president of Doubleday; Lyman H. Butter- 
field, editor-in-chief of the Adams Papers; 
Frederick Hard, president of Scripps College; 
Barnaby C. Keeney, president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Joseph C. Morris, vice president of 
Tulane University; Whitney North Seymour, 
present chairman of the National Book Com- 
mittee and president of the American Bar 
Association; Frederick H. Wagman, director 
of libraries of the University of Michigan; 
Herman B Wells, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity; and the present writer. 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Five years, five million dollars, and “the 
problems of libraries”! The question that 
faced the Council upon its establishment was, 
How to proceed? What are the problems, and 
how to attack them? 

When a typical librarian is asked what the 
problems of libraries are, his answer is ready: 
financial support, followed in order by those 
things that adequate financial support can 
bring—buildings, books, staff (indeed, per- 
haps the most general current problem of li- 
brary work is that of recruitment). Then, at 
a more general level, bibliographic aids— 
union catalogs, union lists, other expensive 
compilations and publications. Acquisitions, 
too (are these not, after all, “resources” ? )— 
vast microfilming operations which would put 
the resources of one area, or of many, within 
reach of all in inexpensive form. 

Now, the fact is that the Council has done 
nothing at all to meet most of these needs, and 
very little even where it has done anything. 
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The reasons are not far to seek, but need tc 
be understood. 

Five millions of dollars sounds like a lot o 
money (and is so, when it is all in on 
pocket), but it would not go far in solving th 
financial needs of American libraries, whic] 
spend many times that amount annually o1 
buildings—one building could gobble up th: 
entire five million—whose annual purchase 
of books are approaching a hundred millior 
dollars a year, and whose staff costs are ever 
higher. As for bibliographic compilation an 
microfilming expeditions, these are bottom 
less pits. If there were one compilation or on! 
expedition that would significantly solve ai 
important library problem, the decision migh 
be easy; but experience is rather that bibli 
ographies begin to obsolesce even before th 
moment of publication, requiring to be doni 
all over again in a few years, and that on 
microfilming expedition merely creates thi 
need for others. 

In deliberately abstaining from such activi 
ties—except in unusual circumstances, o: 
which more later—the Council in effect tool 
the position that it could not assist in solving 
the very problems which librarians conside 
most important! What, then, remained for it: 
program? 

The facts are that a great deal remained 
but that it was not the easiest thing in the 
world either to define it or to find the methoc 
for prosecuting it. Library work is in a very 
real sense a seamless web. Although we like 
to partition it, for the purpose of administra. 
tive or professional organization, yet the parts 
are all interrelated. It is difficult to isolate 
problems of library work which do not de 
pend upon antecedent problems or which dc 
not affect subsequent situations. In the se- 
quence of the hen-and-the-egg, where does 
one start? Does one adjust the user to micro- 
form or microform to the user? Does one first 
make a union list of Far East serial publica- 
tions, or catalog existing collections, or de- 
velop a code for cataloging them? 

In addition, libraries are subordinate agen- 
cies. They control neither their intake, for 
which they are dependent upon the prevailing 
norms of publication, whether on cuneiform 
tablets, papyrus scrolls, or magnetic tape, nor 
their outgo, for which they are dependent 
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upon the interest of their readers. The prob- 
lems which arise within the four walls of the 
library might more easily be solved if we 
could control publishers or readers; but, alas, 
they are part of our datum! We can rarely 
and only to a degree affect the before and 
after; it is largely within the four walls that 
we must look for improvement. 


NO EASY SOLUTIONS 


Librarians have been, on the whole, a not 
unintelligent lot. In addition to the passion 
to exploit books and to the special training 
which they frequently bring to their tasks, 
they have often brought to librarianship valu- 
able points of view and training derived from 
other professions. Our ranks have included 
physicians, lawyers, chemists, and physicists, 
as well as philosophers, historians, and men 
of letters. There is no doubt that we have 
benefited from the cross-fertilization. Still 
further, librarians have traditionally worked 
with tightened belts, their objectives always 
exceeding their resources; and their inventive- 
ness, mothered by their necessities and ambi- 
tions, has gone far over the years. The obvious 
and easy solutions have long ago been bought 
up by this inventiveness, and many of even 
the less obvious and very difficult solutions 
have been achieved by the ingenuity, persist- 
ence, and cooperativeness of librarians. Par- 
ticularly they have recognized and exploited 
the fact that what is done for a book in one 
place may—if done right—serve all users. 
Upon making a record—solely from memory 
—of achievements of American librarianship 
in the field of resources within the span of 
approximately a generation, I have been 
amazed at their number and magnitude.? 

All this adds up to the situation that it is 
not easy, out of the blue, to plan a campaign 
on the problems of libraries with the prospect 
of rapid accomplishment in a limited period 
of time. The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that it was the very definite hope of 
those on whose advice the Council was estab- 
lished that it might bring the assistance of 
some of the newer techniques to bear on the 


*“Library Resources—the Professional Responsi- 
bility,” Library Resources and Technical Services, 
3:3-11, Winter 1959, 


tasks of library work. As everyone knows, 
science and technology have made it possible 
to store information at incredible densities 
and to manipulate and transmit it at fantastic 
speeds. Cannot some of these techniques be 
put to work in libraries? All librarians have 
nourished dreams that computors and auto- 
mation might speed and improve their work 
and reduce their chores and expenses. Yet, 
when the computors are investigated, it is 
found that though they can perform elaborate 
computations in an eyewink, their capacity 
for bibliographic information is scarcely up 
to the second grade reader. 

Similarly with photographic applications: 
it is easy to suggest improvement in the serv- 
ice of microcopy to library work, but not so 
easy to effect it. The microfilm industry is a 
multimillion dollar business, but only a tiny 
fraction of this business comes from libraries. 
There is no lack of inventiveness in the indus- 
try, and this is called into full play by the 
competitive situation. No miracles are to be 
expected overnight merely by insisting that a 
greater share of the attention of the industry 
go to one of its smaller customers. 

The same thing goes for all copying and 
communication devices. These, again, com- 
mand the attention of great industries, which 
have as a potential market every place of busi- 
ness—not just one library—in each town. 
Although the needs of libraries for copying 
and communication devices may be even more 
pressing than those of many business offices, 
they can hardly hope to speed up a process 
which already has enormous commercial pres- 
sure behind it. The automatic cameras, for 
example, are made for a market consisting in 
the first place of publishers of directories, of 
whom there are many; not for publishers of 
bibliographies, of whom there are compara- 
tively few. Telefacsimile, if it ever becomes 
possible for libraries, will become so because 
of commercial need, and not simply because 
libraries are anxious for it. 


BEGIN BY BEGINNING 


These, then, are some of the difficulties 
which confront a full purse in search of a pro- 
gram in library work. What did the Council 
do about it? ` 
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First the Council went looking for prob- 


lems. It found them, by the score. There was. 


the problem of how to prepare for a censor- 
ship attack, and there were the problems of 
lighting the lowest bookshelves in the book- 
stacks, of what to do with the deteriorating 
collection of French nineteenth-century ro- 
mances, of how to break up dating parties in 
the reading room, and how to acquire publi- 
cations from Afghanistan. This kind of inven- 
tory didn’t make sense, and was quickly aban- 
doned. 

Then the Council came in for several pieces 
of good luck. It received a group cf proposals 
which were potentially so important that they 
could not be ignored. And the very act of lis- 
tening to them offered the barely visible end 
of an Ariadne’s thread which was to provide 
a guide into the labyrinth and an instrument 
for rationalizing and understanding its appar- 
ent mystery. 

The first of these proposals was a request 
from ALA for travel funds with which to send 
a representative of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee to address the German Library As- 
sociation on the subject of code revision. This 
was in May 1957; even though the sum 
needed ($1173) was small, the time was too 
short to permit of ALA budgeting, and the 
occasion was considered important because 
the German librarians were at that moment 
standing at a crossroads of code revision and 
might go either way—in the direction of the 
Anglo-American Code or in the direction of 
the Prussian Instructions. 

The second was a request from Rutgers Uni- 
versity to make it possible for Professor (now 
Dean) Shaw of its Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service to organize a team to ransack 
the literature and practice of librarianship 
with a view to identifying the gaps in our 
knowledge and the points at which research 
and development might be profitably brought 
to bear. 

The third was a request from the Virginia 
State Library to enable William J. Barrow, 
document restorer, inventor of a principal 
laminating process, and historian of paper and 
ink, to identify the causes of deterioration in 
paper in libraries and to attempt to find cor- 
rectives. 

The fourth was to establish a closed-circuit 
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TV system between the main and a numbe 
of the departmental libraries at the Universit 
of Virginia. 

All four of these requests were honored. A 
have had interesting results.? But more, the 
gave the Council a handle with which to gras 
the library-problems problem. (Jt is fr 
quently true that a problem can often be pe 
ceived much better by doing something abo 
it than by thinking.) From them the Counc 
began to perceive that its field of activil 
could best be projected as lying in four area: 
improvement of the means whereby source 
of recorded information are identified ar 
their locations learned; improvement of tł 
means whereby such sources, once identifie 
are brought physically into the hands of tł 
reader; improvement of the adminisirative a 
rangements, including both the physical facil 
ties and the human resources, which are ne 
essary to put the means of the first two kinc 
at the service of the reader; and, finally, e 
plorations looking to the planning of researc 
and development in the first three areas. 


CLASSIFICATION AS AN AID TO PLANNING 


I have derived (perhaps naively) much sa 
isfaction from this grouping. In the first plac 


2 As an immediate result of Andrew D. Osbor: 
mission to Germany, the German Library Associati 
voted to adopt the “mechanical” in lieu of the “grai 
matical” method of filing. But the movement towa 
international coordination of cataloging rules did n 
stop there, and the Council has to date made < 
grants in its aid. A meeting preliminary to an inte 
national conference was held in London last Ju 
and it is presently planned to hold’ an Internation 
Conference on Principles of Cataloging in Paris 
1961. 

A series of books representing the results of t. 
explorations of Dean Shaw and his team is current 
going through the Rutgers University Press and w 
shortly be available. 

A preliminary report of Mr. Barrow’s importa 
findings on paper appeared in Science 129:1075- 
April 24, 1959, and the Virginia State Library h 
now sent the complete report to press on paper ¢ 
veloped by a subsequent project which, it is hope 
may set a standard for a permanent book pap 
manufactured at moderate cost. 

The University of Virginia Library’s closed-circ) 
TV experience has been described in a number 
separate bulletins which have had wide distributic 
A summary report in journal-article form is ne 
awaiting publication. 
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the first three topics seem to me to divide li- 
brary work much better, because with a 
greater degree of mutual exclusiveness, than 
do the usual bases of division used in the or- 
ganization of libraries and library associa- 
tions. More than that, however, they have pro- 
vided. a series of pigeonholes which I have 
found very useful for classifying projects, and 
a touchstone wherewith to test them. 

The classification is useful even in simple 
things, e.g., the act of selecting a book in an 
open-access bookstack. Here the means of bib- 
liographic access—the identification and loca- 
tion of a potentially useful source of recorded 
information—are provided by the shelf classi- 
fication and the spine titles of the books. A 
look is all that is needed to make use of these. 
Physical access to a particular book—getting 
it in hand—is accomplished by a mere reach 
of the arm and a clutch of the fingers. But the 
administrative arrangements which made this 
simple sequence of operations possible are 
extensive, and include those for the mainte- 
nance of the building in which the bookstack 
is located, those for procurement of books, 
and the will of Melvil Dewey which provided 
for the upkeep of the shelf classification! 


EIGHTY-FIVE PROJECTS 


The Council has now run through three and 
a half of its allotted term of five years, and has 
spent just over half of its $5 million. It has 
made 85 separate allocations for grants, con- 
tracts, and Council-administered projects (8 
of the latter consisting mostly of exploratory 
meetings or studies); 47 of the total—some- 
what over half—have been completed. Space 
obviously does not suffice to describe these 
projects in any detail here. For such informa- 
tion the reader must be referred to the Coun- 
cil’s reports and those of its grantees, a listing 
of which may be found in its last annual re- 
port. However, the various undertakings can 
be categorized in the terms of the four areas 
of interest described above. l 


Bibliographic access 


In the area of improvement of the devices 
for bibliographic access there have been 24 
projects. Nine of these have been in the inter- 
est of extending the standards for cataloging 
I and classification. The IFLA project (in which 


ALA took the initiative) for securing inter- 
national coordination of cataloging principles 
has already been mentioned. Other projects in 
this area resulted in Dr. Sharify’s cataloging 
code for Persian materials, and provided a 
slight assist toward the extension of the Li- 
brary of Congress shelf classification to make 
it useful to law libraries. 

All cataloging operations depend on mecha- 
nization, even though often of simple kinds. 
Improvements here are badly needed. The 
Council has attempted, unsuccessfully to date, 
to develop an efficient “cataloger’s camera.” 
It has explored, through the University of 
Michigan, the feasibility of consultation of 
card catalogs by TV. It has assisted the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine to improve the 
mechanical bases for the preparation of 
printed bibliographies, resulting in the frst 
issue of the Index Medicus, published this 
month. And it has initiated, through the firm 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, some basic 
studies in word correlation looking to the pos- 
sibility that some day mechanical devices may 
take over the labor of subject cataloging/in- 
dexing, or at least assist the subject cataloger/ 
indexer in his tasks. 

In bibliographic operations, as has been 
mentioned, the payoff comes when the work 
of one is so devised as to serve the purposes 
and to be available to many. Under the eap- 
tion of “coordination of effort” have come 
some of the Council’s most appealing proj- 
ects. One of these was through assistance to 
Southwest Missouri Library Service, Inc., to 
establish a cooperative processing center for a 
number of independent public libraries, a 
study of which has been published by ALA.* 
Another is the current “Cataloging in Source” 
demonstration at the Library of Congress, 
which extends the prospect of at last realizing 
-—-100 years later—the possibilities of provid- 
ing cataloging information in the very book 
to which that information refers, envisaged 


* Nasser Sharify, Cataloging of Persian Works, In- 
cluding Rules for Transliteration, Eniry and Descrip- 
tion (Chicago: American Library Association, 1959). 

4 Brigitte L. Kenney, Cooperative Centralized Proc- 
essing, a Report of the Establishment and First Year 
of Operation of the Southwest Missouri Library 
Service, Inc. (Chicago: American Library Associa- 


_ tion, 1959). 
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by Charles C. Jewett in the earliest days of 
American library development. 


Bibliographic compilations 


Although the Council, for reasons previ- 
ously stated, is cautious about engaging in 
support of the compilation or publication of 
bibliographies, it will make exceptions either 
when a new technique cf general utility is 
promised, or when the bibliography itself of- 
fers very wide and important service. Such 
were the considerations affecting the third 
edition of the Union List .of Serials and the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections. In the case of the first, the Council 
was anxious to be assured that this publica- 
tion, which is now for the third time made 
possible largely by subsidy, be henceforth 
budgeted into library operations. If such tools 
as this are as important as we say they are 
we should find means of supporting them cur- 
rently and not permit ourselves to be forced 
to run to foundations every time they are out 
of date. I am happy to say that such assur- 
ance has been given. 


Physical access 


In the area of improvement of the devices 
for physical access (getting the book in hand) 
there have been 31 projects. These include 
projects for the coordination of distribution 
and acquisition, such as the tenth-year survey 
of the Farmington Plan and the current plans 
for its extension, the survey of the United 
States Book Exchange, and the study of the 
Latin American book trade looking to the 
adoption of an intergovernmental agreement 
to facilitate the hemispheric flow of books. 
They also include projects in book preserva- 
tion, especially those assigned to the Virginia 
State Library previously mentioned. And they 
include the studies of the most efficient uses 
of library space now being conducted at Yale 
and the University of Chicago. The University 
of Virginia experiment in closed-circuit TV 
also fell into this area. 


Copying devices—The microforms 


Libraries are based on the arts of copying, 
and I would undertake to maintain the thesis 
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that they exist for no other purpose than tk 
of copying, either mental or physical. Seve 
teen projects fall in the area of copying as 
mechanism of physical access. Some of the 
are general in nature: the development of 
automatic book cradle/page turner; the cc 
struction of a device for facsimile transer) 
tion of short passages of text—the “Cor 
writer”; and the measurement of the phoi 
sensitivity of certain materials potentia 
suitable for dry photocopying. But beyo: 
these, most of the projects in the field of cog 
ing have been in the specialized domain 
microcopy. 

The microforms have for some time be 
successfully employed in business and indi 
try to reduce the bulk of originals and to pi 
vide rapid access to’ the information contain 
in them. These techniques have found wi 
and ready acceptance there—because th 
save money. In library work we have to 
driven, unwillingly, to microforms. Actual 
we can use them economically only when ` 
can effect other than mere savings in stora 
—e.g., savings in cost of binding or costs 
preservation, as in newspapers. As a result - 
largely miss the great advantage which th 
might give us--enormous resources, conve 
iently consultable, at small initial expense a 
at small storage cost, cheaply reproducil 
and expendable. 

Why is this? As I see it, the difference ] 
tween the business and the library applicati 
revolves around the reading device. Busine 
can afford to purchase an excellent and expe 
sive device and to pay an employee to sit 
front of it eight hours a day. Not so in libri 
ies, except for the searcher of files of nev 
papers. Our customers cannot easily be ti 
to a machine in a spot inconvenient for thi 
studies. They want to read where they are 
in the office, in the living room, even in be 
If such use were rendered acceptable or ac 
ally pleasurable, what a revolution it mig 
make in the way in which a library might ; 
semble and exploit its resources! 

It is significant that the microform syste 
have been based on the basic material, not t 
final user. When microfilm was adapted 
documentation in the mid 20’s, the readi 
source of material was the 35mm film us 
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for motion pictures. The microfilm industry 
picked up this dimension and has been stuck 
with it or its derivatives ever since. What will 
happen if we start with the consumer—the 
private, individual reader, who can’t afford 
and doesn’t want an industrial-type projector 
—and work backwards from him? 

This is what the Council has been trying to 
find out. Eleven projects fall in this area. Some 
of these relate to the development of a suit- 
able hand reader; others to the design of a 
lens to make the hand reader suitable; along 
the way, the Council has subsidized a profes- 
sional group in producing a scientific journal 
on microcards,® just to see what will happen 
when they are compelled to read microform in 
order to keep up with their subject. 

There are other potential uses of microform 
in libraries. For more than a century we have 
been able to make high-reduction (100-200 
diameters) photocopies as a laboratory diver- 
sion; but these high reductions have never 
been exploited for utilitarian purposes other 
than espionage. The Council has placed a con- 
tract with the AVCO Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion to construct a working model of a “high- 
density, random-access photomemory” to as- 
certain what the realities of engineering and 
economics are in such applications. More pro- 
saically, mindful of the diurnal needs of li- 
brarians for factual data permitting decisions 
amid the welter of microcopy apparatus, the 
Council has assisted the National Microfilm 
Association toward publishing a succinct 
guide to the available equipment.® 

Although copyright is an administrative 
matter, it should be mentioned here that the 
Council has made a small grant to the Joint 
Libraries Committee on Fair Use in Photo- 
copying to secure assistance toward legal 
studies of the problem, which will undoubt- 
edly become more rather than less pressing in 
the foreseeable future. 


$ Wildlife Disease, No, l- January 1959~ (Wash- 
ington: Wildlife Disease Association) Quarterly; 
issued on microcards with accompanying leaflet, Ab- 
stracts from Wildlife Disease. 

t Hubbard W. Ballou, Guide to Microreproduction 
Equipment (Annapolis, Md.: National Microfilm 
Association, 1959). 


Administrative arrangements— 
General explorations 


Under administrative arrangements fall 13 
projects, including the Library Technology 
Project, the Brookings Institution’s survey of 
the federal libraries being conducted by Luther 
H. Evans, and inquiries into book-charging 
methods and into specifications for binding. 

Finally, general explorations. Fourteen 
projects here, some of which have resulted in 
useful publications.’ 

The practical results of all this? I should like 
to be able to tell my readers that just one major 
problem of library work had now been solved 
as a result of the Council’s efforts. I should like 
to be able to say that nevermore need a book 
be thrown away just because its paper deteri- 
orated; that cataloging information in inter- 
nationally accepted form now accompanies 
each book wherever it goes; that techniques are 
now available to reduce enormously the costs 
of book circulation, or to speed up the provi- 
sion of material to readers (without losing con- 
trol of the reference copy) through cheap and 
rapid copying processes; or that the techniques 
of telefacsimile have been so adapted to library 
work that duplication of any but the books 
most used locally can immediately become a 
thing of the past. Alas, I cannot do so. Three 
years is too soon for the millennium. Yet dur- 
ing these three years we have seen the applica- 
tion of continuous Xerography to library prob- 
lems in a manner which solves forever one of 
our worst problems—the problem of the out- 
of-print book—for most of our purposes. But 
it took Xerography twenty years to get to this 
point. 

No; no millennia can be announced at this 
time. A number of good advances have been 
made, and others impend. To describe them 
must be the task of another report. eee 


"Edward Carter, International Organization in Li- 
brarianship and Documentation (Washington, 1958). 
Processed. 

Boris I. Gorokhoff, Publishing in the U.S.S.R. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 
1959). 

Paul L. Horecky, Libraries and Bibliographic Cen- 
ters in the Soviet Union (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, 1959). 
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Moving toward international 


cataloging agreement 


by Susan M. Haskins 


B emc in Encuanp at the time, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend as an 
observer a meeting of international delegates 
called together in London, from the 19th to the 
25th of July, 1959, for the purpose of plan- 
ning an international cataloging conference 
to be held by the Council of the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA). 
This Preliminary Meeting {as it was called), 
which was made possible by a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, marked a high 
point in the efforts of the IFLA Working 
Group on the Coordination of Cataloguing 
Principles over a five-year period, and ad- 
vanced progress still further toward interna- 
tional agreement on basic cataloging princi- 
ples. 

It was an interesting group of representa- 
tives from thirteen countries that met infor- 
mally, for two sessions daily, around a con- 
ference table in Chaucer House, headquarters 
for the [British] Library Association. Basi- 
cally, the delegates were members of the IFLA 
Working Group, to which had been assigned 
the responsibility for organizing an interna- 
tional conference, but for this Preliminary 
Meeting the group was enlarged to eighteen 


o Miss Haskins is as- 
sociate librarian for 
cataloging in the 
Harvard College Li- 
brary. She is now 
serving as liaison be- 
tween the Catalog 
Cede Revision Com- 
mittee and library as- 
sociations in other 
countries. 
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persons, all of them cataloging specialists. I 
addition, a dozen or so observers further ir 
creased the number of participating cour 
tries. Wyllis Wright, chairman of the Catalo 
Code Revision Committee, and Seymou 
Lubetzky, editor of the revised code, were th 
official delegates from the United States. Ux 
fortunately, Russia was not represented, a 
Mme. V. Vasilevskaya from the Lenin Stat 
Library in Moscow was prevented by illnes 
from attending. 

Working papers, which had been distril 
uted in advance, provided the basis for di: 
cussion that was conducted in English for th 
most part. The object of the meeting was nc 
to solve the problems as set forth in thes 
papers, but to isolate those principles govern 
ing the choice and form of catalog entry whic. 
are not internationally uniform and regarc 
ing which there exists some element of dis 
agreement. These selected issues will be pre 
sented to the proposed international confer 
ence, the aim of which should be to reac 
agreement on the basic principles involvec 
It was no small achievement to hold to thi 
limited objective a group of cataloging ez 
perts eager to discuss in detail the difference 
that exist in cataloging theory. 

Although international agreement on cal 
aloging rules has been desired for man 
years, efforts to achieve it have been sporadi 
—at times optimistic and enthusiastic, at time 
halfhearted, and for long periods set asid 
and seemingly forgotten. Much has been wril 
ten in support of the cause, we have talked a 
length about it, and few question or under 
estimate its importance to the entire biblic 
graphical world. But there are probably man 
who still feel our goal is unrealistic, and the 
we who strive for it are only chasing rainbow: 
Undoubtedly many also feel that an objectiv 
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that will take so long to achieve should not 
delay revision of our own cataloging code. 


RECONCILING TRADITIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Over the last five years, however, fresh 
impetus has been supplied from various 
sources. Much of this is due in no small meas- 
ure to the efforts of the IFLA Working Group, 
composed of cataloging experts specially as- 
signed in 1954 to the task of coordinating the 
principles of cataloging on an international 
basis. In particular, this has meant recon- 
ciliation of the chief differences between the 
Anglo-Saxon and German cataloging tradi- 
tions-—the use of corporate headings and main 
title entries (to the Germans “Anonyma”) 
for works without personal authorship. In a 
paper entitled “A Universal Cataloging Code,” 
presented at the annual conference of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago in June 1956 (devoted to the theme: 
“Toward a Better Cataloging Code”), Hugh 
Chaplin, executive secretary of the IFLA 
Working Group, reported that some progress 
had been made by the group, but that “further 
advance requires a sustained effort supported 
by an adequate organization. Success cannot 
be hoped for unless, in the first place, a con- 
siderable number of national bodies are pre- 
pared to revise their existing codes, to ap- 
point committees for this purpose, and to in- 
struct these committees to make international 
uniformity one of their objectives.” 

Since the establishment of the IFLA Work- 
ing Group the ball has been kept rolling. The 
Council on Library Resources has given sub- 
stantial support to the movement. The Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, through profes- 
sional contacts established in many countries, 
has kept in touch with cataloging develop- 
ments around the world. It was at the re- 
quest of this committee that Andrew Osborn, 
in June 1957, attended a conference in Liibeck 
of the German Library Conference as a repre- 
sentative of the American Library Association. 
In his report, which appeared in the ALA Bul- 
letin for November 1957, he states that “the 
goal of international agreement does not go 
beyond the limits of practical idealism,” that 
“in the highly significant matter of choice of 
entry, libraries, as sharers in international 
contributions to information and culture, can 


benefit greatly by the achievement of a large 
measure of agreement.” The response to his 
plea that we “[join] hands for the discussion 
of common and difficult cataloging problems 
[and] work through IFLA to achieve our 
ends” ... was prompt and gratifying. 

If the principle conflicts in cataloging the- 
ory in respect to the use of the corporate 
entry and the treatment of “anonyma,” as rep- 
resented by the Anglo-American and the Ger- 
man traditions, can be reconciled, we have 
overcome the major obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of our goal. It is interesting to note that 
while Mr. Osborn was campaigning for inter- 
national cataloging agreement in Lübeck, a 
colleague from the Soviet bloc was speaking in 
the same vein before an East German audience 
at the 1957 Deutscher Bibliothekartag in 
Leipzig. Mme. Kadankowa, a librarian from 
Sofia, strongly urged German librarians to 
modify the Prussian Instructions (the German 
cataloging code), accept the corporate entry, 
and discontinue grammatical word order and 
the whole idea of “anonyma.” Stimulated by 
Mme. Kadankowa, a Committee for the 
Study of Problems Related to the Alphabetical 
Catalog submitted recommendations for such 
action to the Kast German Ministry of Educa- 
tion. A group of librarians was formed under 
the Ministry to give attention to these critical 
issues. 

More recently, in an article which appeared 
in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
1959, entitled “Sexagenarios de ponte? Be- 
trachtungen zum 60, Geburtstag der Preus- 
sischen Instruktion” (Mediations on the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of the Prussian Instruc- 
tions), Heinrich Roloff makes the strong 
assertion that German librarianship is faced 
with the decision to revise the Prussian In- 
structions or discard them altogether. He 
agrees that greater international standardiza- 
tion of cataloging rules is needed, but the intro- 
duction of the principles of mechanical word 
order for anonymous works, coupled with that 
of the corporate entry, into the Prussian In- 
structions would not mean reform but eradi- 
cation of one of its basic principles—that is, 
the grammatical and logical sequence of- 
words. Roloff declares that while many coun- 
tries have accepted mechanical word order 
and corporate authorship, it does not follow 
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that they have fewer problems. Unfortunately 
this is all too true, but those of us who have 
subscribed to the theory of the corporate entry 
are agreed that it must be simplified. If this is 
accomplished, the number of problems would, 
hopefully, be lessened, and the principle then 
be more acceptable to adherents to the present 
German tradition. These current trends in 
German thinking, as well as in our own, 
which were also brought out in the discussions 
in London, are definite indications that a rec- 
onciliation of the two cataloging traditions is 
by no means unrealistic, but that there is a 
real basis for establishing agreement. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the campaign 
was continued at the Stanford Institute on 
Cataloging Code Revision in 1958. Mr. Chap- 
lin and Dr. Sickmann, both from the IFLA 
Working Group, were present and contributed 
in large measure to the discussions. A paper 
by Mr. Osborn on the international aspects 
of code revision was presented. He urged 
again that, in spite of any pressure from mem- 
bers of the cataloging profession to complete 
the code without waiting for international 
agreement, no final action should be taken on 
a new Anglo-American code until there was 
an opportunity to place before an interna- 
tional conference the issues on which interna- 
tional agreement was desirable. There was 
general approval of this recommendation, and 
this is the basis on which the English Sub- 
Committee on Cataloguing Rules and the 
American Catalog Code Revision Committee 
are presently working. Here it should be noted 


Early in January the Council on Library Re- 
sources made a grant of $5700 to enable four 
members of the planning group for the 1961 
conference to attend the institute on cataloging 
code revision to be held before the Montreal 
Conference. Hugh Chaplin of the British Mu- 
seum and Ludwig Sickmann of Cologne, both of 
whom attended the Stanford Institute on Cata- 
log Code Revision, will return for this one; Paul 
Poindron, director of libraries of the French 
Ministry of Education, will represent France; 
and the USSR has been invited to send a repre- 
sentative who is still to be named. The grant 
‘will enable these delegates to visit other catalog- 
ing centers on this continent, including the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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that the extent of agreement between thes 
two committees as they work on revision ¢ 
the cataloging rules is very encouraging. 


THE CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment known as “Cataloging 1 
Source,” which was carried on at the Librar 
of Congress over a period of several montl 
during 1958 and 1959, should certainly suj 
ply a sharp impetus to international catalo; 
ing agreement if there is a possibility of, an 
real interest in, developing the experimer 
into an actuality. In this project over a tho 
sand American books were cataloged befo: 
they were published in order that the cati 
loging information could be printed in tł 
books, thereby avoiding the immense dupl 
cation of effort required to catalog the sar 
work in hundreds of libraries. It was gel 
erally felt that the experiment was highly su 
cessful. But if such a program is to benel 
the large research libraries whose foreign a 
quisitions amount to more than half the 
total holdings, then the program will have | 
be broadened to include books published i 
countries other than the United States. TI 
gains from a program developed on such 
widely inclusive scale would be great, as e 
tries in bibliographies and booksellers’ cat: 
logs, as well as library catalogs would becow 
far more standardized than they are at presen 
But it would entail a high degree of intern: 
tional uniformity in the principles of catalc 
entry to make possible international exchang 
of bibliographical information. 

The efforts of the IFLA Working Grou 
are now concentrated on the implementatio 
of the plans for the international conferenc 
as formulated by the Preliminary Meeting i 
London. The conference is planned for som 
time in 1961, to be held in Paris. It is hope 
that concrete results can be achieved. 

We all know that agreement on intern: 
tional issues is a slow process, that it cann 
be achieved overnight. Nevertheless, we hav 
come a long way during the last decade. T} 
necessary foundations have been laid. If tł 
goal is ever to be achieved, the present tin 
is auspicious for making the supreme effor 
while interest and enthusiasm are at a highe 
pitch than ever before, and minds are ope 
eager, and receptive. ee 
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- Cataloging in source 


by Orcena Mahoney, 
Executive Secretary, 

ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division 


Even as the cataloging-in-source experi- 
ment draws to a close it continues to be one 
of the most interesting and exciting projects 
in the field of librarianship. This is evident 
from the widespread publicity that has been 
given to the project. Much about the project 
has already been in print, but for the benefit 
of those who may not be so well informed 
about the project here is the background in- 
formation. 

The basic idea of cataloging in source— 
that is, supplying cataloging information with 
works when published—is at least 100 years 
old; even older than the American Library 
Association. It is obviously an idea that has 
occurred to many people and in different ver- 
sions. The Library Journal in 1876 carried a 
suggestion that publishers include in their 
new publications catalog entries printed on 
thin paper that could be mounted on cards for_ 
filing in the card catalog. And there have been 
a few publishing houses that furnished catalog 


e Mrs. Mahoney’s 
paper on the catalog- 
ing-in-source experi- 
ment was read be- 
fore the Cataloging 
Section of the Moun- 
tain Plains Library 
Association meeting 
in Colorado Springs 
August 28, 1959. 





cards with their new publications at one time 
or another. In the past few years several let- 
ters have come to ALA headquarters suggest- 
ing that along with the Library of Congress 
card number, the Dewey Classification, or the 
DC and the subject headings be included. 
Reasons for not attempting to include this in- 
formation seem obvious, such as the fact that 
there are two separate, widely used classifica- 
tions and subject heading lists. 

Verner Clapp first made the idea of catalog- 
ing at the source sound plausible. His point 
of view that “until something is tried, you 
don’t know whether it will work or not,” was 
sound, Apparently many of the projects of the 
Council on Library Resources evolve in the 
fertile mind of its president, as did this one. 
A few years ago Mr. Clapp, in talking to Mr. 
Clift on the telephone, asked for suggestions 
for librarians who might initiate or at least 
investigate the possibility of prepublication 
cataloging. A small initial grant from the 
Council on Library Resources was made to the 
Library of Congress for the exploratory study 
and Andrew D. Osborn, then assistant li- 
brarian of Harvard University, was appointed 
to carry out the challenging assignment of 
examining with publishers and librarians the 
practical problems involved. Mr. Osborn spent 
the month of January 1958 making his investi- 
gation and reported some of his findings at the 
Midwinter Meeting. In speaking of the dupli- 
cation of effort in cataloging, he said: “The 
LC Card Division is selling cards to some nine 
to ten thousand outlets; Wilson to some sixteen 
to seventeen thousand outlets, and they are not 
covering all the country. There are more than 
thirty thousand places throughout the United 
States and Canada where work is being re- 
peated over and over again.” In recounting his 
experiences, he said, “J have talked with pub- 
lishers and bibliographers. The great appeal to 
publishers lies in the fact that they see the pos- 
sibilities of using a uniform listing all along 
the line.” Besides finding out whether or not 
publishers would be willing to cooperate in a 
trial project, Mr. Osborn had to convince the 
Processing Department of the Library of Con- 
gress that the project was feasible. His report 
to the’Council on Library Resources indicated 
a favorable response on the part of those con- 
sulted and recommended a pilot project to test 
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the feasibility of cataloging in source. These 
recommendations were accepted and the 
Council made available the sum of $55,000 for 
a one-year experiment in prepublication cata- 
loging. 


PURPOSES OF THE EXPERIMENT 


There were two principal purposes of the 
experiment: “The first is to test the financial 
and technical problems invclved in cataloging 
from the final page proof and to discover 
whether such cataloging is feasible from the 
publisher’s point of view by cataloging 1000 
titles from presses of various sizes and types. 
The second purpose is to ascertain ‘consumer 
reaction,’ primarily the use libraries of vari- 
ous sizes and degrees of specialization will 
make of the catalog entry appearing in pub- 
lications they acquire.” (Library of Congress, 
Cataloging Service, Bulletin 48, Sept. 1958.) 
John Cronin, chief of the Library of Congress 
Processing Department, was put in charge of 
the project, and the ALA Cataloging Policy 
and Research Committee was invited to act as 
an advisory body for the consumer reaction 
survey. This committee met at the Library of 
Congress on June 24-25, 1958, to outline plans 
for the survey and agreed on ways in which a 
study of consumer reaction might be made, 
suggesting names for consideration as possible 
members of a survey staff. 


THE FIRST PHASE 


The Library of Congress undertook the first 
phase of the project by contacting publishers 
to secure their participation. In speaking of 
this at the RTSD program meeting in Wash- 
ington, Sumner Spalding, chief of the De- 
scriptive Catalog Division, said, “Officers of 
the Library traveled far and wide during the 
months of June through September visiting 
publishers in 38 cities in 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”? Although the visits cov- 
ered the East Coast, the South, Middle West, 
and the Pacific Coast, there were many pub- 
lishers who could not be visited and so form 
letters were sent to them. By the end of 


*Mr. Spalding’s paper was published in the Fall 
1959 issue of Library Resources & Technical Services, 
as “Cataloging in Source: The Experiment from the 
Viewpoint of the Library of Congress.” 
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October 230 publishers, including large, small 
and many different types, had agreed to sen 
in titles in proof stage for cataloging, indi 
cating sufficient publisher response’ to assur 
receipt of at least one thousand titles for pre 
publication cataloging. 

During these negotiations the Processin; 
Department planned the operational and tech 
nical aspects of the project at the library. Th 
necessity for speed was the keynote of al 
plans. The three divisions of the library in 
volved in the project were Descriptive Cata 
loging, Subject Cataloging, and Card Divi 
sion. Besides the Library of Congress eigh 
other libraries did cataloging in source an 
then supplied LC with cooperative copy fo 
editing and printing. Four university librarie 
(Harvard, Illinois, Maryland, and Wisconsin 
cataloged publications of their local univer 
sity presses in this manner and a considerabl 
greater number of titles were supplied b 
four other libraries of the federal govern 
ment (Department of Agriculture; Geologi 
cal Survey; Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Labor). . 

Mr. Spalding emphasized that in spite o 
the tight schedules under which they wer 
working, the library was unwilling that spee 
should interfere with cataloging quality. Al 
though there were many deficiencies in th 
end result, they were rarely due to haste o: 
the part of the catalogers. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Technical problems caused the most diff 
culties. In spite of careful planning and th 
elaborate data sheets that had been worke 
out, it was sometimes impossible to get ac 
curate information, particularly regardin; 
imprint and collation. Although the dat 
sheet, which passed through several revisions 
asked for height, number of pages, illustre 
tions, series notes, etc., this information wa 
not always accurate. And when an index wa 
involved, the problem of paging was mos 
acute because usually the index had not bee 
printed at the time cataloging in source ha 
been scheduled. Another difficulty was a re 
sult of the time of year of the project. Pag 
proof was received in December 1958 an 
was given that date, but some of the book 
were not published until 1959. In a few suc 
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' cases the publisher changed the date in the 
cataloging information but failed to inform 
LC, so the printed cards were incorrect. 
Changes in wording of the title page in final 
printing also caused some difficulty. The sur- 
prising thing is that these details of descrip- 
tion causing inaccuracies far exceeded the 
difficulty of assigning proper subject catalog- 
ing and classification; and this was true even 
in a few test cases where cataloging in source 
was done from proofs of only the title page, 
preface, and table of contents, plus a data 
sheet for all other information. 

The prepublication cataloging experiment 
started in July 1958 and lasted through Febru- 
ary 1959, when 1197 books had been cata- 
loged and 158 publishers had participated. 
Mr. Spalding reported that for about 88 per 
cent of the titles, the 24-hour schedule objec- 
tive for each title had been met; another 5 per 
cent ran up to two hours late; the remaining 
7 per cent took up to two days to complete and 
mail to the publisher. For the Department of 
Agriculture Library’s cooperative titles, the 
average elapsed time was 26 hours. 

Not counting the cases of errors in catalog- 
ing details already mentioned, there were two 
instances in which cataloging in source could 
not be made to work and another which 
didn’t, but which might be possible with some 
publishers. One example is of books for which 
the publisher’s production schedule is so tight 
that there is no time for this extra step in the 
process, and it appears that among regular 
trade book publishers, a rush basis is fre- 
quent. The other instance is that of the book 
written pseudonymously or anonymously but 
cataloged under the author’s real name. Pub- 
lishers certainly would not permit revealing 
the author’s real identity in the book in which 
they are trying to conceal it. The author’s 
dates as well as the name raised several kinds 
of objections. Mr. Spalding cited the case of 
the lady author of a cataloging-in-source 
book who, having married for the first time 
at a “later” age, was up-in-arms lest her hus- 
band learn her true age. Other objections 
came from publishers of scientific and medi- 
cal books whose authors might be considered 
too old or too young for the subject matter 
of the book. 

While the titles for which cataloging in 


source would not work might be relatively 
small, there was concern over the discrep- 
ancies in the detail of descriptive cataloging. 
Happily, the main entries, added entries, and 
subject entries were close to faultless. 

Although statistics on costs were not com- 
pleted when Mr. Spalding reported, he indi- 
cated that there was considerable overhead 
cost in a program that required keeping 
things running.smoothly and speedily. While 
there was no evidence that the descriptive 
cataloging was substantially more expensive 
than for publications in their finished form, 
for a full scale program the Subject Catalog 
Division staff would need to be increased to 
meet the demands of such an enterprise. - 

In summing up LC experience in this proj- 
ect, Mr. Spalding said: “1) It is possible to 
catalog most books rapidly enough for this 
operation to mesh in with publishers’ produc- 
tion schedules; 2) some books could never be 
cataloged sufficiently rapidly if the cataloging 
were done at the Library of Congress; 3) 
some other books could be cataloged in source 
only if rules of entry were changed or if es- 
tablished headings were altered to exclude 
dates; and 4) the frequency of non-corre- 
spondénce of standard descriptive cataloging 
with the actual book will be critically high.” 

This first phase of the project cannot be 
dismissed without comment on the other par- 
ticipants—the publishers. In reporting on 
“The Viewpoint of Publishers,”* Roy B. Eastin, 
executive assistant to the Public Printer, said 
that although cataloging in source posed some 
problems for publishers, those who took part 
in the project were, on the whole, pleased 
with the results and were willing to work out 
the problems if printing catalog information 
in the book proved worth while to librarians 
and private book collectors. 


PUBLISHERS COMMENT 


The publishers who cooperated added sev- 
eral procedural steps in order to print the 
card in the book and some reported addi- 
tional costs, although the project directors 
made every effort to reduce difficulties and 


? Mr. Eastin’s paper was published in the Fall 1959 
issue of Library Resources & Technical Services, as 
“Cataloging in Source: The Viewpoint of Publishers.” 
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accomplish all operations with dispatch. A few 
publishers who originally agreed to participate 
asked to be allowed to withdraw because of 
extra time, trouble, and expense involved or 
because the catalog entry spoiled the appear- 
ance of the book. There were other publishers 
who had not been originally invited to par- 
ticipate and, hearing of the experiment, wrote 
to volunteer their cooperation. 

Some of the publishers recognized, after 
only a few months, the value of cataloging 
in source and wrote letters to the Library of 
Congress expressing enthusiasm for the idea 
and the way it was being accomplished. 

When the cataloging project was terminated 
at the end of February, letters from the Li- 
brary of Congress went to the publishers in- 
viting frank statements regarding their par- 
ticipation. It covered the following points: 
1) mailing arrangements for sending proof 
to LC and the return of the proof and cata- 
log entry; 2) use of data sheets in supplying 
bibliographical information not available in 
proof; 3) interruptions in editorial and pro- 
duction schedules and the effects of such in- 
terruptions on printing and publishing sched- 
ules; 4) design problems encountered; 5) es- 
timates of extra costs incurred because of 
cataloging-in source-procedures; and 6) gen- 
eral attitude toward continuing cooperation 
in a permanent prepublication cataloging pro- 
gram. The response was excellent and most 
of the replies showed enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram. They were laudatory of arrangements 
for sending proofs and returning them. Of 76 
responses to the question on design, 54 had 
indicated no problem, and of the 69 pub- 
lishers who responded to the question of their 
‘willingness to cooperate in the program if 
continued, 50 said they would if it proved of 
value to librarians. 


CONSUMER REACTION SURVEY 


The second phase of the project, the con- 
sumer reaction survey, was to see if catalog- 
ing in source would prove of value to librar- 
ians. As mentioned earlier, the Cataloging 
Policy and Research Committee was acting 
in an advisory capacity, and it met again 
October 30 and 31, 1958, at the Library of 
Congress, this time with Esther Piercy, chief 
of processing, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
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Baltimore, who served as director of the surve: 
staff. Under discussion were publicity for th 
survey, the types and sizes of libraries to b 
covered, and a first draft of the questionnair 
to be used. As a result, a publicity releas 
prepared by Miss Piercy was mailed in Febru 
ary to national, regional, and state librar 
publications. Also, members of the Consume 
Reactions Survey team and of the Catalogin, 
Policy and Research Committee talked abou 
cataloging in source at twelve regional grou] 
meetings. 

Types and sizes of libraries visited by th 
survey staff were members of the Associatio1 
of Research Libraries, 23 of the largest pub 
lic libraries, representative groups of mediun 
and small public libraries, medium and smal 
college libraries, regional centers, school li 
brary systems with centralized processing 
separate school libraries, and special librarie 
—a fair sampling of all types and sizes o 
libraries, including those using LC and Wilsor 
cards as well as IBM machines. Bookstore 
were also included in the survey. The surve: 
team, besides Esther Piercy, included Eleano: 
Campion, director of the Philadelphia Unior 
Catalog and Bibliographic Center; Virginie 
Drewry, library consultant, Georgia State 
Department of Education; Richard Pautzsch 
catalog coordinator of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; and Joseph Treyz, assistant head o: 
the Catalog Department, Yale University. Ir 
all, 223 libraries as well as several bookstore: 
were visited. 

The questionnaire was drafted and re 
drafted, tested by the libraries of members 
of the Cataloging Policy and Research Com 
mittee, criticized by two professors of library 
science, Maurice Tauber and Carlyle Frarey. 
revised again, and renamed “Information to 
Be Assembled for the Interviewers” by the 
committee, meeting with the director of the 
survey at Midwinter. Virginia Drewry, speak- 
ing at the Washington Conference on the 
Consumer Reaction Survey,* said that the in- 
terview form as finally revised stood up well 
in practice, that it was an excellent guide in 
helping to obtain the information needed, 


*Miss Drewry’s paper was published in the Fall 
1959 issue of Library Resources & Technical Services 
as “Consumer Reaction Survey of Vataloeing in 
Source.” 
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and that some of the people interviewed went 
so far as to say they were glad to have re- 
ceived the interview form because it made 
them take a good look at their procedures and 
practices. The interview form was mailed to 
approximately two hundred libraries after they 
had consented to granting an interview for the 
Consumer Reaction Survey. The questions in 
the interview form were divided into sections 
covering first general background informa- 
tion; next acquisitions, preparation of cata- 
log cards, and acceptance of current LC cata- 
loging practices; and finally a section asking 
for opinions and comments based on the fol- 
lowing three goals for cataloging in source: 
1) getting new books to readers faster; 2) 
cutting the present high cost of cataloging; 
3) providing greater standardization in the 
identification of books. 


FROM INTERVIEWS—IDEAS 


Many fascinating and imaginative ideas 
were developed during the interviews. The 
complete report of the survey will list these 
findings* and Miss Drewry gave only the high- 
lights of the comments, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


In book selection the classification and sub- 
ject headings might help to serve as annota- 
tions and the tracings and classification could 
help in the selection and arrangement of book 
exhibits. Bookmobile librarians without catalogs 
should find subject headings helpful. 

In acquisitions, reference, and bibliographic 
work searching was the dominant theme. Stand- 
ardization of entries should increase the speed 
and accuracy of ordering and make easier the 
use of bibliographies. The presence of catalog- 
ing information in books should help publishers 
in filling orders and should make it easier for 
order librarians to check their bills. 

In general catalogers agreed that cataloging 
in source should be a time saver for them. Or- 
dering LC cards™should be simplified; proof 
cards and LC cards should be ready faster. 
Standard cataloging would be provided for li- 
braries that do not buy printed cards. Rush 
books could be cataloged and classified with the 
correct entry and classification without fear of 
having to recall them for revisions when cards 
arrive. 


*The complete report is to be published by the 
Library of Congress early in 1960. 
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Miss Drewry stressed that the one thing 
that was evident in all areas was the belief 
that cataloging in source would mean better 
service. 

There was enthusiastic response to an inter- 
view question concerning new machines for 
duplication that would speed up the catalog- 
ing process. However, at the present time little 
or no progress has been reported in mak- 
ing available any new kind of copying ma- 
chine. 

It is not surprising that in answer to the 
last question on the interview form—“In sum- 
mary, do you favor Cataloging in Source?” 
—there was an overwhelming “yes,” even 
from librarians who could see no particular 
advantage in their own situations. The large 
audience of well over 1000 listening to the 
speakers in Washington expressed their ap- 
proval as well, all except for a row of con- 
spicuous “noes” voiced by the catalogers 
from the Library of Congress who were the 
guinea pigs in the experiment. Besides this 
small group of dissenters were those who ex- 
pressed to the interviewers the fear that even- 
tually clerical workers would replace cata- 
logers. When we consider that only a small 
percentage of U.S. publications could ever 
receive cataloging-in-source treatment, that a 
large proportion of books received in some 
libraries are older imprints and foreign im- 
prints, there seems little likelihood that cata- 
logers will be expendable. 


IN CONCLUSION 


It appears that librarians would like to 
have cataloging in source made a permanent 
and continuing project. Perhaps the report of 
the Consumer Reaction Survey will be con- 
clusive enough to win cooperation from even 
more publishers, but I doubt that it will pre- 
sent convincing enough evidence to insure 
sufficient appropriations for the Library of 
Congress to undertake a permanent catalog- 
ing-in-source program. It is my hope that the 
1197 books containing cataloging informa- 
tion and the report on the Consumer Reac- 
tion Survey will inspire such enthusiasm 
among librarians for a continuing cataloging- 
in-source program, that they will raise a 
clamor loud enough to be heard on Capitol 
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3 NEW BOOKS 


THAT ARE MUSTS FOR ALL 


LIBRARIES 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 


Van Allen Bradley 


A unique reference work on rare 
books and first editions . . . written 
by the distinguished literary editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, Van Al- 
len Bradley. For casual bookshop 
browser or professional bibliophile, 
GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC is a one- 
volume treasury... containing an in- 
dex and price evaluation of over 
2,000 valuable titles, and an illus- 
trated guide to recognizable features 
of sought-after first editions. A ne- 
cessity for all who deal in books—a 
delight for all who read them. Zl- 
lustrated. $5.95 
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FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please ship us the following books in th 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 


lt is understood that we will be invoiced at your standard library discount. 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


Dr. I. M. Levitt 


“From the ground up...” aptly de- 
scribes this brilliant space-age sur- 
vey, written by Dr. I. M. Levitt, emi- 
nent director of famed Fels Plane- 
tarium and world-syndicated column- 
ist. With its opening review of the 
physical sciences . . . scientifically 
accurate “countdown” on latest space- 
age developments . . . imaginative 
predictions of miracles to come— 
TARGET FOR TOMORROW com- 
ebines exciting adventure with expert 
scientific research, A basic handbook 
for space-age readers of all ages. 
Illustrated. $4.95 





FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC 


Sigmund Spaeth 


DAP, 


Renowned musicologist—syndicated 
columnist—Sigmund Spaeth—percep- 
tively discusses the music world’s 
greatest names and moments, in a sur- 
vey that ranges from Grand Opera to 
Rock ’n’ Roll. Delightfully exuberant 
in style, exceptionally authoritative in 
content—FIFTY YEARS WITH MU- 
SIC is fast becoming a classic in its 
field. Must reading—for all libraries 
and schools everywhere. Illustrated. 

$4.95 
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National Library Week 
in New Jersey 


by Mrs. Robert B. Meyner 


Tuts 1s the third year in which New J ersey 
will celebrate National Library Week, and it 
is the second in which I have had the pleasure 
of serving as chairman of the state committee. 
It has been an interesting and rewarding ex- 
perience to help make the general public more 
fully aware of the vital educational role li- 
braries play in our lives. 

At the beginning of a new year, we can look 
back with some satisfaction at the accomplish- 
ments of the first two National Library Weeks 
in New Jersey, and look forward with de- 
termination to make the coming celebration 
still better. The best way to do this, it seems 
to me, is to encourage more lay groups and 
individuals to take an active part in planning 
and programing the week. 

The contrast between the state-wide rallies 
held in 1958 and 1959 and those of this year 
illustrates the marked difference in this basic 
approach. The first two meetings were at- 
tended very largely by librarians and trus- 
tees. This year’s meeting, held in Princeton, 
was balanced equally between these groups 
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At an informal reception at the Governor’s resi- 
dence, Mrs. Meyner discusses plans for National 
Library Week with John Robling, NLW director, 
and Mrs. Margaret Whaley, executive director 
of the Week in New Jersey. Mrs. Meyner, wife 
of the Governor of New Jersey, has been New 
Jersey chairman of NLW for the past two years. 


and representatives of industry, labor, and so- 
cial and welfare organizations of all kinds. It 
was stimulating and encouraging to find the 
president of the state chamber of commerce 
rubbing elbows with the president of the state 
AFL-CIO, and a vice president of one of the 
leading advertising agencies in the country 
offering suggestions about forming a special 
subcommittee of the advertising, publishing, 
and printing trades in New Jersey. The man- 
aging editor of the periodical County Govern- 
ment offered to devote an entire issue to li- 
brary problems. Representatives of such 
groups as the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities, the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, The League of Women Voters of 
New Jersey, and the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, to name only a few, pledged their 
interest and support. 

One immediate follow-up to the Princeton 
meeting was a “brain storm” session in Eliza- 
beth on December 18, conducted by Lee H. 
Bristol, Jr. Its purpose was to elicit ideas for 
National Library Week activities from a group 
of laymen brought together by Mrs. Margaret 
Whaley, director of the Elizabeth Library and 
executive director of the New Jersey National 
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Library Week Committee. Under Mr. Bristol’s 
sifted: guidance, thirty-five people—clergy- 
men, bank presidents, department store own- 
ers, social workers, and others—-came up with 
one hundred and fifteen ideas in forty-five 
minutes. Many of these ideas are not new, and 
many will seem “old hat” to librarians. But 
through this technique an influential group of 
lay people became interested and excited about 
the library problems in their community. Be- 
cause of their interest many of these ideas will 
come to fruition this year. 

There is a lesson there for all library 
groups. In two instances, at state level and lo- 
cal level, busy and influential people have 
demonstrated their willingness, not only to 
lend their names to a good cause, but to par- 
ticipate actively in a program to improve li- 
braries and to foster reading. Too frequently, 
it seems, librarians (and trustees too, for that 
matter) have not only been reluctant to tell 
their story but have been diffident about ask- 
ing busy people to participate in library af- 
fairs. Although most people do not want to 
involve themselves in fuzzy or aimless proj- 
ects, many are willing and anxious to. par- 
ticipate in worth-while activities. To put it 
another way, we may have been remiss in not 
offering more people an opportunity to share 
with librarians the privilege and pleasure of 
making good books available to individuals of 
all ages and circumstances. If this is true, one 
of our primary goals in the months and years 
ahead should be to broaden our base of opera- 
‘ion and to involve more and more people in 
National Library Week activities. 

One suggestion made at the brain storm 
session was that the Friends of the Elizabeth 
Public Library double its membership in 
L960. Why not, indeed? Why not have as a 
zoal a Friends of the Library group in every 
community in the land? We all know what 
remendous strength the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation movement has given to our public 
schools. Is there any reason why our libraries 


annot encourage a powerful grass-roots: 


‘riends of Libraries movement to do like- 
vise? 

On our recent trip to the Soviet Union, my 
wusband and I were impressed by tours 
hrough several libraries in Russian cities and 
»y the fact that reading—and reading of good 
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books and the classics—is a national activity 
in the USSR. Wherever you look, you see 
Russians reading. Their libraries and book- 
stores are full. The Soviet citizens hunger for 
knowledge and do something about acquiring 
that knowledge through reading. In the race 
between democracy and totalitarianism this, it 
seems to me, is a fact that every intelligent 
American should ponder. 

A recent report from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity points out that, contrary to the dire 
predictions of a generation ago that radio, 
television, and other distractions would crowd 
out culture in America, quite the reverse has 
happened. People are studying more and read- 
ing more, and there is every indication that 
we are witnessing the beginning of a tremen- 
dous upsurge in learning in this country. This 
offers a tremendous challenge to libraries at 
all levels. Somehow we must strengthen our 
school libraries, from the elementary level to 
the graduate level. Our public libraries will 
have unprecedented demands made upon them 
as better-educated, more intellectually alive 
citizens clamor for more books of every de- 
scription to meet their growing needs. Some- 
how the necessity of developing solid, up-to- 
date library collections in every community 
library and in every educational institution 
must be brought home to the American pub- 
lic. Similarly, the need to provide wholesome 
and worth-while reading for the inmates of our 
hospitals and our correctional and penal in- 
stitutions must be recognized. 

National Library Week offers all of us an 
unparalleled opportunity to bring this mes- 
sage home. In New Jersey, we are just begin- 
ning to realize what we can do if only we have 
the energy and the will to push the program 
forward. We are far from having all the an- 
swers, and are learning as we go. As evidence 
of this, even though this year’s emphasis of 
National Library Week is upon reading for 
youth, we have only just now added a teen- 
ager to our state committee. We are confident 
that this newcomer to the committee, who is 
president of the New Jersey School Library 
Council’s Association, will give us new in- 
sights into our overall library problem, and 
help us in a practical way to reach our goal 
of a “Better Read, Better Informed America.” 
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NLW 1960—the shape 
of things to come 


by John S. Robling 


P rocress is an eight-letter word that spells 
success. In the third year of National Library 
Week it is possible to give still another prog- 
ress report on plans for 1960 which, when to- 
taled up, means just that—and we still rub our 
eyes in disbelief! 

That the ALA workshops for NLW-~held 
this past fall in four locations—and the imag- 
inative support of executive directors at the 
state level have stepped up the program is 
reflected by the higher caliber of state citizen- 
chairmen and committee members, and by 
much better planning in terms of early meet- 
ings of the state committees, This is paying 
off in better-informed committee members, 
more exact specification of their assignments, 
and higher morale and sense of accomplish- 
ment. It should all add up to a better and more 
meaningful program than 1959’s. 

An objective stressed again and again in 
state meetings this year has been to shape 
NLW activities and programs to implement 
library development at the state level. ALA 
President Benjamin E. Powell, in his message 
to state library associations, has pointed up 
the strong advantage of using NLW as “a most 
valuable opportunity to advance the program 
for library development.” And state associa- 
tions have properly focused NLW activities to 
fit their goals. 


e Mr. Robling is di- 
rector of National Li- 
brary Week. 





STATE PLANS 


California has announced a Governor’s con- 
ference on public library service, on April 7- 
8, during National Library Week. More than 
six hundred will attend—a potent source of 
support and understanding. Tennessee is stress- 
ing the fact that libraries in that state do not 
meet national ALA standards, Colorado will 
promote state aid to libraries. Virginia is 
planning a contest for youth, in support of 
rural libraries. There are many other examples 
of tying in NLW more closely with state li- 
brary development. 

The second annual Governor’s conference of 
public library trustees will be held in Pennsyl- 
vania on April 8, 1960. Invitations from Gov- 
ernor Lawrence will be sent to the president of 
each board of trustees, requesting attendance 
at the one-day conference in Harrisburg. The 
first such conference was held in 1959 and 
was attended by 310 trustees from all parts of 
Pennsylvania. Planning for the second con- 
ference is shared by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion for Public Library Development, the 
Trustee Section of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association, and the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary. The general topic will be the responsi- 
bilities of the trustee to his community. Mr. 
Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia financier 
and philanthropist, chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission, will serve as general chairman 
for the event. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


New groups of national organizations have 
been added to a growing list of cooperating 
agencies, and there are important extensions 
of national programs begun in the first two 
years. Supporting the emphasis in 1960 on 
young adult reading are the 4-H Clubs of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Key clubs and 
Circle K clubs of Kiwanis International, the 
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National Recreation Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth. The National 
Education Association, the General: Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have each 
adopted extensive plans for reinforcing NLW 
activities at the state and local level. 

Within the library field itself, 1960 marks a 
new high in terms of participation and inter- 
pretation of the program to meet certain spe- 
cific needs. The American Association of 
School Librarians will actively use NLW to 
give attention to its new standards. They have 
their own NLW committee, coordinating plans 
and spurring state-wide participation of school 
librarians. The Association of College and 
Research Libraries is urging its members to 
emphasize that “excellent higher education 
requires excellent library facilities in every 
college in the land.” For the first time, the 
American Association of Library Trustees has 
its own national committee for NLW, and the 
trustees have a new section in the Organization 
Handbook. The Young Adult Services Division 
has been actively involved in the planning of 
special activities to reinforce the youth reading 
aim of the 1960 Steering Committee. 


YEAR-ROUND ATTENTION 


More and more long-range, year-round ac- 
tivities are also being developed. As a direct 
outgrowth of NLW, the magazine Seventeen 
now runs a monthly book column, “Curl Up 
and Read.” Clifton Fadiman has a weekly fea- 
ture, “Read It Now,” in This Week magazine, 
as a result of the success of his “Lifetime Read- 
ing Plan,” published in 1959 and now being ex- 
panded for publication as a book. Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company became inter- 
ested in reading and libraries through NLW, 
and has produced a thirteen-week series, just 
released, in cooperation with ALA (see Janu- 
ary Bulletin): “Reading Out Loud” features 
famous Americans reading to children. 

The Christophers’ program, seen on three 
hundred television and eight hundred radio 
stations, has included three programs on read- 
ing and libraries, and is doing three more, 
plus twenty-eight three-minute spots—each one 
a “Look at a Book,” conducted by Eleanor T. 
Smith of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

The American Heritage program on April 
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10 on NBC.-TV portrays the life of Andrew 
Carnegie, and will include a public service 
message in support of NLW. Another NBC 
public service “special” on schools Menten 
the need for school libraries. 

The second Dorothy Canfield Fisher award 
to small libraries will be presented at special - 
ceremonies during National Library Week. 
Walt Disney is again filming special spots for 
television and motion picture use. A new radio 
recording has a “young adult” slant, and the 
popular Fadiman radio program for NLW 759 
is being re-released by request. 


MAGAZINE IMPACT 


Thirty-one magazines at the latest count, 
with a combined circulation of 94,134,289, 
feature National Library Week, beginning in 
February and running through May—mostly 
in April. A few of the major articles are: 


Better Homes & Gardens—‘‘New Classics for 
Young Adults,” by Margaret Edwards of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Good Housekeeping—“The Better Way” tells 
how housewives can participate in EW 
citizens’ programs. 

Life—Kaleidoscope of U.S. Poetry.”  - 

Look—North Carolina Bookmobile Services. 

Saturday Evening Post—Editorial concerning 

elementary, school libraries. 

This Week—-Young Adult Reading Plan, by 
Clifton Fadiman. 


Other magazines, some of which carry ma- 
jor articles, other fillers or advertising, in- 
clude: American Home, American Weekly, At- 
lantic Monthly, Boys’ Life, Compact, Esquire, 
Family Weekly, Farm Journal, Girl Scout 
Leader, Harpers, House and Garden, Ingenue, 
Kiwanis International, Ladies Home Journal, 
Mademoiselle, Parade Parents, Practical Eng- 
lish, Readers Digest (and the R. D. Educa- 
tional issue), Recreation Magazine, Redbook, 
Seventeen, Sunset, Young Americans, and 
Woman's Day. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS FOR NLW 


In 1960 the NLW roll call includes twenty- 
seven important authors who have written 
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public service articles for syndication and spe- 
cial newspaper use. They are: Harriette Simp- 
son Arnow, William E. Barrett, Lee H. Bristol, 
Jr., Mary Ellen Chase, B. J. Chute and Mar- 
chette Chute, Anna and Russel Crouse, Marcia 
Davenport, Allen Drury, Anne Emery, and 
Moss Hart. Also, Stewart H. Holbrook, Frank 
M. Joseph, John Kieran, Alexander King, Paul 
Henry. Lang, Garrett Mattingly, Frank Pace, 
Adrian Paradis, Robert Paul Smith, Virginia 
Sorensen, James L. Summers, Cid Ricketts 
Sumner, Mark Van Doren, Theodore White, 
Phyllis A. Whitney. 

In addition, Associated Press has finished 

an exclusive interview with Robert Frost, 
which will go to all members for use during 
National Library Week. 
" Millions of Americans will read these ex- 
pressions concerning freedom to read, and the 
importance of libraries, and the printed word. 
The words may awaken many of them to a 
discovery of their own individuality, and dem- 
onstrate that the purposes served by libraries 
are vital to the purposes of our free society. 


RECREATION AGENCIES AND NLW 


The National Recreation Association is en- 
couraging recreation agencies all over the 
country to work more closely with their local 
libraries. Librarians are urged to get in touch 
with these agencies for help in National Li- 
brary Week activities. Librarians can also find 
many ways in which to work with these agen- 
cies when National Recreation Month is cele- 
brated in June. The theme of this year’s Month 
is “Find New Worlds Through Recreation.” 
Posters, reproduction proofs, and other ma- 
terials which can be used in displays during the 
month are available from NRA at 8 West 8th 
St., New York 11. One of the program ideas 
suggested by NRA could be used either during 
National Library Week or National Recreation 
Month: a radio or television symposium on 
how the community. is meeting the challenge 
of our expanding leisure, and how libraries 
are helping to meet this challenge. 
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GRASS ROOTS 


More than five thousand communities in the 
United States are participating in NLW 1960; 
this is indeed grass-roots support for reading 
and libraries. These local observances are 
most significant, for they determine the actual 
program—what is actually seen and heard in 
each town, city, and regional area. 

The key word for NLW 1960 is iblvenieat 
—the involvement of the state library associa- 
tion, of all librarians, of trustees, of Friends 
of the Libraries, and of citizens. It means the 
opening of new resources on a continuing, 
year-round basis, with the support of national 
media, resulting in an improved climate for 


reading, and for the use and support of librar- 
ies. ooo 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards 


This year’s Dorothy Canfield Fisher Memorial 
Awards were announced at the National Library 
Week meeting during Midwinter. The initial 
plan was that an annual award of $5000 in 
books be made to a library chosen by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, donor of the award, from 
a group of applications submitted by state library 
agencies and screened by a committee of the Pub- 
lic Library Association. Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, 
executive secretary, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, is chairman of this year’s PLA Com- 
mittee on the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 

Last year the award was made to the public 
library in Arlington, Vermont, Mrs. Fisher’s 
home town. This year PLA submitted ten appli- 
cations to the Club. The applications were so 
well presented, and all the libraries needed the 
award so badly, that the Club made awards to 
all ten libraries. 

The first prize of $5000 in books will be 
awarded to the Preble County Library, Eaton, 
Ohio. l 

Prizes of $1000 each will go ‘to the other nine 
applicants: Suwannee River Regional Library, 
Live Oak, Florida; Whitefish Public Library, 
Whitefish, Montana; McDowell Public Library, 
Welch, West Virginia; Deming Public Library, 
Deming, New Mexico; Casa Grande Public Li- 
brary, Casa Grande, Arizona; Charles County 
Public Library, La Plata, Maryland; Scott-Se- 
bastian Regional Library, Greenwood, Arkansas: 
Elko County Library, Elko, Nevada; and Nez 
Perce County Free Library Project, Idaho. 

All the awards will be made on April 3, first 
day of National Library Week. 
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The conference 
| circuit 
in Britain 


by Robert Vosper 


T we THREE main British library groups held 
their annual conferences in an end-to-end se- 
quence during late September and early Oc- 
tober of 1959, affording me an early and 
ready opportunity to meet with a great va- 
riety and number of British librarians. This 
meant also a pleasantly defensible opportunity 
to visit several attractive parts of England, for 
although the conferences were seriatim, they 
fortunately did not meet in the same city. 
The Library Association is approximately 
‘the same age as our American Library Asso- 
ciation (75 years or so), serving approxi- 
mately the same function and playing the same 
role. It is the central, national organization of 
the profession in Britain, the one in which 
the largest body of librarians participate, and 
serving in intention, although not in fact, the 
organizational needs of all manner of librar- 
ians. I say “not in fact” because although like 
the ALA the Library Association operates in 
part through sections with specialized inter- 


ə Robert Vosper, librarian of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, is spending a sabbatical year 
in Britain and Italy on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. This informal account of three British li 
brary conferences is reprinted from The Gamut, 
bulletin of the University of Kansas Library 
Staff Association. When giving permission to 
publish this report he commented: “I see already 
that the Atlantic is too wide; frequent binational 
meetings could be most fruitful.” 

Mr. Vosper has served as president of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
and recently completed with Robert Talmadge, 
associate librarian at the University of Kansas, 


a ten-year survey of the Farmington Plan. 
ed 





On the speaker’s rostrum at the session of the 
Library Association annual conference to which 
Robert Vosper, far right, brought greetings from 
ALA. From left: Miss E. H. Colwell, chairman 
of the Youth Libraries Section; Miss Philippa 
Pearce, who received the Carnegie Medal for 
Tom’s Midnight Garden; Lord Attlee, the new 
Library Association president; Alderman H. W. 
H. Icough; the Lord Mayor of Torquay; Pro- 
fessor Raymond Irwin, the retiring president 
(holding the presidential badge mentioned in 
Mr. Vosper’s article); J. D. Stewart, who to- 
gether with P. S. J. Welsford received an honor- 
ary citation. 
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ests (e.g. the Youth Libraries Section, the 
University and Research Section, and the Ref- 
erence, Special, and Information Section), 
yet one hears rumors, as one has at home of 
the ALA, that the Library Association is dom- 
inantly oriented toward public libraries. It is 
certainly true, and probably unfortunate for 
the central cause of librarianship in this small 
country, that the specialized groups I met 
with subsequently operate outside the Library 
Association, just as similar groups do in the 
States. One cannot help feeling that library 
development in any country requires the uni- 
fied effort of all who are concerned with li- 
braries on all fronts. 

Thus in many ways, probably in all the 
basically important matters, library organiza- 
tions and their conferences are very much the 
same here and at home, and so are the librar- 
ians. The differences are minor and often mat- 
ters of purely local color, and this is only 
proper, for librarianship today is truly inter- 
national, one of the most viable of the profes- 
sions. We certainly know at the University of 
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Kansas how readily and effectively librarians 
from any part of the world can share their 
services and experience with us. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


This year in late September the Library 
Association met at Torquay in Devon, one of 
the most attractive of the English seaside re- 
sorts, close to where the Vospers had spent 
their summer vacation. Once the holiday sea- 
son is over one can enjoy the charms of Tor- 
quay without being overrun by the crowds, 
and this year Torquay had a truly Mediter- 
ranean climate to go with its setting. It was a 
wonder that meetings were so well attended, 
but this is a smaller group than our ALA 
and events are less scattered, less duplicative, 
and of more general interest. Moreover the 
business machinery appears to be more effi- 
cient and expeditious. I was ten minutes late 
for the general business meeting, which ad- 
journed before I could warm my seat. 

‘The meetings are, on the other hand, some- 
what more formal than ours, with more set 
papers. Abstracts of the papers are generally 
printed in the advance program so that dis- 
cussion and commentary can be planned, and 
in many cases this commentary is pointed and 
vigorous. The British are in general; I think, 
through their schooling and their more fre- 
quent exposure to debate, somewhat more pre- 
cise and concise speakers than Americans, and 
this seemed especially noticeable during discus- 
sion from the floor. British audiences, on the 
other hand, by tradition are somewhat less 
forgiving than American ones; they are ac- 
customed to heckle and to stamp loudly if a 
speaker is tedious. I heard them stamp at 
Torquay once when a speaker overrode the 
clock, and on another occasion I saw them 
barely restrain themselves out of deference to 
their president, Lord Attlee, who was in the 
chair when another speaker rambled through 
a wooly skein. 

With this experience before me you may be 
sure that my words from the general platform 
were few and, I hope, to the point. I had the 
special honor of being on the platform when 
Lord Attlee was endowed with his handsome 
badge of office and then gave his formal presi- 
dential address, a wise and humane recollec- 
tion of the place of wide reading in his long 
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and rich life. Of its kind, it was the finest 
speech I have heard and I will hope many of 
you can read it in due course.’ In introducing 
me .so that I could bring official greetings 
from the ALA and respond for all the over- 
seas visitors at the Torquay meetings, Lord 


. Attlee kindly recalled his tour of the Univer- 


sity Library last February. 

Another attractive, rather lighter speech 
that you will enjoy was presented by Dr. W. 
F. Oakeshott, Rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, who reminisced about some of the re- 
markable bibliographical finds he had come 
upon through chance and serendipity as he put 
it, but as much through his superb knowledge 
of early manuscripts. On another occasion Sir 
Sydney Roberts, Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, widely known to the publishing 
and the Sherlock Holmesian world, gave a 
vigorous, forthright commentary on the Rob- 
erts Report, a recent controversial government 
study of public library services in the face of 
changing patterns of local government. To a 
Kansan the Report sounded very familiar, for 
it was concerned with the need to substitute 
county-wide services gradually for scattered 
and inefficient little town library units. The 
heated discussion from the floor brought out 
the same advantages and disadvantages that 
library planning groups in Kansas are grap- 
pling with. The trouble in Kansas is that we 
need a Sir Sydney Roberts and do not have 
one just now. On this occasion I was im- 
pressed by the large number of public library 
trustees who attend and take active part in 
Library Association affairs; we do nothing so 
well in this regard? 


THERE WERE LIGHTER MOMENTS, ALSO 


Like the meetings, the official parties were 
somewhat more formal than ours, but delight- 
fully so and colorful, and certainly most hos- 
pitable. We were invited to the Mayor’s Ball 
and collation in the Marine Spa opening night 
so' I dutifully hired a dinner jacket (rented a 


*Lord Attlee’s presidential address will. be found 
in the Library Association Record, November 1959, 
p. 279-83. 

? However, membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees has almost doubled since 
1957, from 1400 to 2700.—Eb. 
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tuxedo, to you) for this formal occasion. I 
wasn’t alone in such undignified attire, but 
was indeed staggered to see so many librar- 
ians and trustees decked out in white ties and 
tails, more of these costumes than I had seen 
anywhere else except on a symphony orches- 
tra. And in this case they were frequently set 
off with all manner of civil and military deco- 
rations, from the mayor’s great clanking chains 
of office to the rosy ribbon and gold medal of 
the C.B.E.’s in the group. This reminds me that 
on another occasion, at a formal reception at 
the University of London, we faced for the 
first time the awesome experience of having 
our names roared out ahead of us by a great 
sergeant of a butler who then stood aside 
coldly and stiffly while we tried to seem com- 
posed walking down the hall toward the be- 
robed receiving line. I was sorely tempted to 
curtsey. 

On the last evening in Torquay we were 
pleased to sit at the top (head) table at the 
equally formal Presidential Banquet. This was 
a fine modern Victorian affair with five full 
courses washed down with plentiful and very 
good wine, and followed with a typical suc- 
session of official toasts, formal speeches, and 
formal responses, recognizing everything from 
“The Queen” to “Literature,” and God bless 
them both. 

One of the great pleasures of this confer- 
ance, as well as the others, was the opportu- 
nity to meet many British librarians who had 
visited the University of Kansas at one time 
or another (Frank Tighe of Nottingham Pub- 
lic Library, Bill Torrington of the Australian 
National Library, Frank Francis, the new di- 
rector of the British Museum) and others 
with whom I had corresponded for many 
years. 


THE MEETINGS OF SCONUL 


From Torquay I drove not very far to Exe- 
‘er, cathedral town, county seat of Devon, and 
aome of the fairly new University of Exeter, 
where I met with a group known as SCONUL 
(Standing Conference of National and Uni- 
versity Librarians). Only about ten years old, 
this group pretty much modeled itself on our 
Association of Research Libraries, is of about 
the same size—near 40-—~and consists of the 
institutional representatives, generally the 
mo. 


chief librarian, of the several university li- 
braries, from Oxford and Cambridge to 
Southampton and Hull, and from Belfast to 
Edinburgh, together with the National Li- 
braries of Wales and of Scotland, the British 
Museum, and a few other similar institutions. 
This year Bodley’s librarian was in the chair, 
and he kindly invited me to join the group for 
their sessions. I also led a morning’s discus- 
sion on the Farmington Plan, since British 
libraries are considering a similar undertak- 
ing. 

It was a companionable group of most able 
and varied people, and we had the special ad- 
vantage of living, working, and talking to- 
gether in one of the university hostels (dormi- 
tories) with no distractions; universities do 
not open here until well into October. Thus I 
had an unusually good opportunity to come to 
know the people with whom I expect to be 
working during my stay here. The only near- 
formal affair was a dinner at which we met 
some of the university staff, but even here 
there were no speeches except a few words of 
greeting from the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, who 
kindly mentioned to the group that the Uni- 
versity of Exeter is proud of a new student 
exchange arrangement with the University of 
Kansas. 

The SCONUL discussions, and they were 
discussions rather than speeches, were con- 
cerned with problems similar to those we 
work with at home—relations with govern- 
ment, cooperation in acquisitions, microcopy- 
ing projects, use of scientific periodicals, pro- 
vision of books for undergraduates. The only 
noticeable difference from ARL discussions 
was that the chairman of SCONUL was in- 
variably addressed as “Sir,” an honor never 
accorded the chairman of ARL, you may be 
sure. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES MEETINGS 


From Exeter early in October Mrs. Vosper 
and I made the long drive north to Scar- 
borough, this time with the purpose of meeting 
with ASLIB (the Association of Special Li- 
braries and Information Bureaux), a group 
quite comparable in vigor and bent to our 
Special Libraries Association—the forum, 
that is, for librarians and information officers 
of industry and government, especially of 
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government’s scientific and technical offices. 
Speakers, generally members, were drawn 
from such organizations as the British Iron 
and Steel Research Association, the Hawker- 
Siddeley Nuclear Power Company, and the 
Ministry of Supply’s Technical Information 
Services. The one genuine outsider was my- 
self, called on to give the address following 
the opening banquet. But the Vospers were 
quickly made to feel at home and provided 
with a pleasant round of hospitality. Two of 
the speeches were extremely meaty: the able 
young Keeper of Oriental Printed Books at 
the British Museum analyzed Japanese sources 
of scientific and technical information, and 
afterwards he and I had some good discussion 
on Farmington problems in Japan; and later 
the librarian of the National Central Library 
discussed the organization, or lack of it, of 
libraries in the United Kingdom, with special 
reference to national cooperative effort, again 
a point of contact with the Farmington Plan 
which was the subject of my own formal 
remarks. Altogether it was a very diligent 
conference, agreeably larded with relaxed 
sociability. 

From Scarborough we drove back to our 
new home on the lower borders of Surrey, 
after three weeks on the conference circuit, 
far better acquainted with British librarians 
and library developments than we would have 
been through a year of traveling from library 
to library. The individual visits to libraries 
that will come during the next months will be 


the more meaningful for these group meetings. 
ooe 


The April issue of the ALA Bulletin will 
be devoted to Canadian Libraries and Li- 
brarianship, and will include articles by 
Elizabeth Homer Morton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Library Association; 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, National Librarian of 


Canada; Neal Harlow, Vice President of 
the Canadian Library Association and 
member of the ALA Executive Board; 
and Marion Gilroy, Supervisor of the Re- 
gional Libraries Division of the Provincial 
Library of Saskatchewan. 
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good looks! Standard color choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood 
and mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, we’ll match it. 
Almost unlimited color choice is yours at slight additional cost. 

All corners and edges of Deluxe Study Carrels are completely rounded 
to prevent injury or damage. Parts are finished with exclusive Deluxe 
Chem-A-Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


Other Deluxe Library Products è PERIODICAL SHELF e MULTI-TIER 
e SHELVING © NEWSPAPER RACK œ BULLETIN DOOR  ¢ GRILLE DOOR 





6, METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ANOTHER NEW MEMBER OF THE DEMCO LINE 
OF QUALITY MYLAR* BOOK JACKET COVERS... 
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Perforations enable you to instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 


piece adjustable 
“‘PAPERFOLD” cover that is 
il coor Ee cae steve Pet really easy to fit to books! 


tions at 4" spacing along the bottom 
dillerint sired beaks’ © Sice Cavers, : . ; 
with 8 perforations each—give you 48 Here’s the first book jacket cover with paper- backing 
that is easily adjustable to size of book—easy to put on— 
the exclusive Demco “perforation” principle makes it fit 
squarely by itself—no guesswork! It’s made with 114 mil. 
Mylar* to give extra protection. No need to stock dozens 
of sizes—6 sizes cover jackets from 6” to 16”. Perforated 
edge permits instant fitting to book size variations of 14”. 
Order Demco Paperfold Book Jacket Covers—the first 
paper back book jacket cover that is easily adjustable, 


easy to put on! 


reall 


"ANCHORING TAPE 


It's easy to apply Paperfold Covers! 
Simply insert dust jacket, fold ta fit on 


*Du Pont trademark for its polyester film. 
perforation, remove wax paper from 
anchoring tape, fold over the Mylar and 


CDA erary SUPPLIES 
anchor. It’s on to stay. Paper back can 


he glued to book, or fastened with tape, Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. e Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. e Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
wily 
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A new review of an old controversy 


Public library branches in school buildings 


by Harry N. Peterson 


Every so often: someone proposes that 
branches of a public library be established in 
public schools or that libraries in schools be 
used as public library agencies. These sugges- 
tions are usually offered in the interest of 
“economy.” Occasionally even librarians, who 
should know better, have been known to agree 
that such a proposal should be given a trial. 
The truth of the matter is that the idea is not 
new, although it always seems so to the person 
struck by it. It has been tried for many years, 
in many places, and is not recommended. It is 
a misguided attempt to get something for 
nothing. 

Using a school library for public library 
service interferes with the school program. 
Furthermore, neither that arrangement nor 
the establishment of a public library branch 
in a school building~provides adequate serv- 
ice so far as adults are concerned. As the exec- 
utive secretaries of three American Library 
Association divisions pointed out: “It is true 
that libraries and schcols are both educational 
institutions with similar aims, in the large 
sense, but the approach, specific purposes, and 
methods of operation are very different. The 
public library offers a voluntary informal 
service throughout the lifetime of the citizen. 





eed Np my FREES IE AT nA pre 
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e Mr. Peterson is li- 
brarian of the District 
of Columbia Public 
Library, Washington. 
This article was sug- 
gested by his recent 
survey of branch li- 
braries of the Fort 
Worth Public Library. 


The schools, for the most part, serve young 
people whose school attendance is compulsory. 
Different types of leadership and operation are 
required by the two institutions,”! 

The District of Columbia Public Library 
has had quite a bit of experience with 
branches in public schools. The small libraries 
opened in the Janney and E. V. Brown schools 
many years ago were used so little that they 
had to be abandoned. A larger branch unit 
was later installed in the Eastern High School. 
In this case the public had direct access to the 
library via the front door. However, even 
after sixteen years the use of this agency was 
so slight that when quarters were needed for 
the Ration Board during World War II, the 
branch was moved out of the school to provide 
space, 

The present Southwest Branch occupies a 
wing of the Jefferson Memorial Junior High 
School. In effect it is a separate building with 
only one wall in common with the school. It 
has its own entrance and separate lighting and 
heating systems. The entire staff, including the 
custodians, consist of public library personnel. 
In short, it represents what is supposed to be 
an ideal arrangement for such a situation. 
Nevertheless, partly because it is attached to a 
school, this large two-floor agency was not 
patronized sufficiently to justify the cost of 
operation. As a consequence it was condensed 
to a one-floor service about ten years ago and 
the basement and second floor devoted to other 
library purposes. 

Reader response to the new Cleveland Park 
Branch, which is situated in a neighborhood 


1 “Public Library Branches in School Buildings,” 
unpublished statement prepared by S. Janice Kee, 
Mary H. Mahar, and Mildred L. Batchelder. 
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shopping center, has been most impressive 
since it was opened in 1953. However, it is 
interesting to note that in an effort to meet the 
needs of the community before this building 
was erected, a temporary branch had been 
established in the John Eaton Elementary 
School about three long blocks away from 
the present branch location. The temporary 
branch was patronized hardly at all, even by 
the school children. Had the decision to build 
the Cleveland Park Branch béen based on the 
use made of the school branch, which preceded 
it, the new building could not have been 
justified. 

The following excerpts from a report made 
by the last librarian of the Eastern High 
School branch reflects the views of branch 
librarians in similar agencies: 


The close of the fiscal year 1942/43 also marks 


the close of the Eastern High Branch of the Pub- - 


lic Library. ... The administration and faculty 
members of the school have expressed the urgent 
hope that it will reopen, as have those neighbors 
who use it.... But qualitatively and quantitatively 
its potentiality of service to both school and com- 
munity is hampered by its physical position which 
labels its “school library.” 

It is the adult community which is abashed by 
the city’s largest high school and which every 
branch librarian has wooed with crusading per- 
sistence. ... It has been a stubborn challenge to 
ingenuity and optimism. ... It keeps out people 
who do not pass by the school in the course of 
normal travel and so do nct even see the new 
sign which might attract them in a community- 
central location. ... But the school building also 
keeps out people who know of the library . but 
assume that it is just for students and little chil- 
dren.... 

Eastern at no point in its history can claim to 
have served the adult neighborhood to any real 
extent but it has certainly tried at every point. 
Handbills have been distributed to homes re- 
peatedly. Invitations have been sent to parents of 
children registering. Churches have posted an- 
nouncements. Posters were placed in stores. The 
Community Center Group was approached... . 


WHY NOT? 


In view of the fact that proposals to es- 
tablish public library branches in school build- 
ings keep cropping up, it may be profitable to 
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review some of the reasons why such agencies 
have not been successful. 

Location——-School authorities agree that 
schools should be built near the homes of the 
pupils and as far as possible from heavy traf- 
fic. As stated by experts on school construc- 
tion: 
Wherever possible, a school should be located in 
a residential, a park district, rather than a busi- 
ness or industrial area ... and the school should 
be away from busy, noisy thoroughfares or places 
where crowds pass to and from work or on other 
missions.” 


In contrast, experience has demonstrated that 
neighborhood branches of the public libraries 
should be placed as close as possible to the 
heart of neighborhood shopping? so that they 
will be used fully by adults as well as children. 

Accessibility—Apart from the poor location 
of a school from a public library point of 
view, school libraries, generally speaking, are 
not conveniently situated for outside users. 
Not only should a public library branch be in 
or near neighborhood shopping, but the en- 
trance should be at grade to make it easier for 
all people, young and old, healthy or physi- 
cally handicapped, to use the service. In con- 
trast, a school library should be in a central 
location within the school so that it will be 
readily accessible to the students. Such a 
location would certainly act as a deterrent to 
use by the public library clientele, particularly 
the older readers and those who are handi- 
capped. 

Administrative Problems—The problems of 
dual administrative control have been empha- 
sized by those who have had experience with 
public library branches in schools. Naturally, 
there would be similar difficulties if school li- 
braries were used as public library branches. 
The situation is aggravated by the difference 
in purpose, scope, and organization between 
the two institutions. This is a factor which 
cannot be ignored. 


>John H. Herrick, Ralph D. McLeary, Wilfred F. 
Clapp, and Walter F. Bogner, From School Program 
to School Plant, (N.Y., Holt, 1956) p. 239. 

* Joseph L. Wheeler, “The Effective Location of Pub- 
lic Library Buildings” (Univ. of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Paper No. 52, 1958), p. 2. 
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If adult use of a school branch is restricted 
to evening hours, some adults will find it in- 
convenient or impossible to avail themselves 
of the service. On the other hand, many adults 
can use the service only after work and there- 
fore a public library, wherever it is, has to be 
open in the evenings. In a school this may in- 
volve a greater operation cost than in the case 
when a public library branch occupies its own 
building. Depending on the building structure, 
it may be necessary to heat and light a large 
portion of the school in order to make the li- 
brary available at night. In that event custodial 
costs will be higher. Special police may be 
needed. 

. Psychological factors—There is a psycho- 
logical barrier to the use of a branch library 
housed in a school building. 


1. Many adults simply will not use branch li- 
brary facilities in schools. Various explana- 
tions are offered to account for this, for ex- 
ample, that they assume that the library is 
intended only for the children attending that 
school, and that they are reluctant to return 
to the school building for anything but school 
programs, such as PTA meetings and adult 
evening classes. 

. Children enrolled in private and parochial 
schools are reluctant to use a public library 
branch situated in the building of a school that 
‘they do not attend. 


iw? 


Size—Experience has shown that to do a 
satisfactory job a public library branch should 
ye at least 5,000 square feet in size and con- 
ain at least 15,000 volumes in the collection, 
oth subject to enlargement as demands in- 
srease. As a matter of fact, in large communi- 
jes and those where the educational level is 
righ, a book collection of 15,000 volumes 
eaves much to be desired. It will soon be 
‘read out.” So far as reference service is con- 
‘erned, a small branch simply is not adequate. 

That the educational level of the people is a 
ignificant factor in the use of public library 
‘cilities was demonstrated by a study of read- 
ng habits made by Henry C. Link of the 
?sychological Corporation and Harry Arthur 
Topf of the Hopf Institute of Management, 
ne. Their findings, published in a volume en- 
itled People and Books, indicate that “Many 
actors induce people to read books, but the 


underlying influence among all of these seems 
to be formal education; the higher the educa- 
tion, the greater the frequency with which 
books are read.* In Washington, which has a 
very high educational level, it has been demon- 
strated that large branches, containing 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet and housing approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes, are needed to serve 
20,000 to 40,000 people in a mile to a mile 
and a half radius. 

Apart from the other considerations men- 
tioned, school libraries, designed according to 
standards based on enrollment, generally fall 
far short of the minimum requirements for a | 
public library branch, both with regard to 
square footage (hence also in the number of 
seats available for readers) and in meg size of 
the book collection. 


MEETING SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The American Association of School Li- 
brarians has been working on standards for 
school libraries for several years. The latest 
version, entitled Standards for School Library 
Programs, will be published early in 1960. 
Among other things, this statement indicates 
space requirements for various aspects of the 
service, such as reading room, listening and 
viewing areas, conference room, stack area, 
work and office areas, etc. It states that the 
reading room should accommodate “at least 
10 per cent of the enrollment in schools having 
5Əl or more students, and 45-55 students in 
schools having 200-550 students” (Chapter 
4). Furthermore, “No more than 100 stu- 
dents, and preferably no more than 80, are 
seated in one reading room.” Space require- 
ments are based on an allowance of 30 to 35 
square feet per reader. The Standards also indi- 
cate that schools having an enrollment of 200 
to 999 students should have six thousand to 
ten thousand volumes in the library; and those 
with one thousand students or more should 
have ten books per student. However, as the 
standards note, in many cases school libraries 
are far below requirements. But even where 
school libraries are adequate or can be brought 
up to the standards of the American Association 


t Henry C. Link and Harry Arthur Hopf, People 
and Books, (N.Y., Book Manufacturers Inst., Book 
Industry Com., 1946) p. 159-60. . 
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of School Librarians, they cannot give effective 
public library service. 

If a school library designated as a public 
library branch is not used fully by adults, 
preschool children, and children from other 
schools, obviously it fails in its assigned 
mission. On the other hand, if a school library 
is given any appreciable use as a public li- 
brary branch, more room will be needed, both 
for readers and books, than the space available 
in the average school library. 

The suggestion may be made that the school 
libraries can be enlarged to accommodate 
more readers and books. Plainly such enlarge- 
ment would either have to be at the expense of 
school space or at the cost of new construc- 
tion. In either event, where is the economy 
in using school libraries for public library 
branches? If there were any economy it would 
not be sufficient to justify placing a public li- 
brary branch in a poor location where it will 
not be fully used. Experience has demon- 
strated the inadvisability of such planning. 

It may be suggested, on the other hand, 
that more school libraries be opened as public 
‘library branches to disperse the readers. While 
this may seem like a satisfactory solution, 
actually it is not. A proliferation of small 
branches prohibits the development of good 
public library service. It merely substitutes 


quantity for quality. Book funds are wasted on 
the duplication of basic reference tools and 
other books. In other words, under such a 
program there would be a few books (gen- 
erally speaking, the same books) in many 
places. In contrast, a public library system 
consisting of fewer but larger branches elimi- 
nates costly duplication of basic books and 
permits the development of larger, richer col- 
lections. 

It is sometimes suggested that school li- 
braries can be used as temporary public h- 
brary facilities to test the need for construct- 
ing branch buildings. Inasmuch as school li- 
braries cannot successfully serve as public 
library agencies, their limited use as such 
cannot be considered a valid test of the neces- 
sity for larger branch buildings. The minor’ 
extent to which adults avail themselves of 
school facilities is not remotely indicative of 
the public library branch service needed. A 
far better indication is the use made of book- 
mobile stops in or near shopping centers, If a 
public library has already employed this means 
of evaluating branch requirements, it would be 
not only pointless but fallacious to attempt to 
verify that demonstrated need by an invalid 
experiment with school library branches. Fur- 
thermore, the school library program would 
be jeopardized in the process. eee 





GHOST WRITERS IN THE SKY 


District of Columbia Commissioner David B. 
Karrick, who often speaks in public but sel- 
dom from prepared texts, got through reading 
a speech at the dedication of the Washington 
Highlands Branch Library Wednesday night 
and then—when the applause had ended—did 
a remarkable thing. 

“Tm glad you liked the speech,” he told the 
crowd, “T liked it myself.” 

Whereupon he introduced the’ man who 
wrote it—District Librarian Harry N. Peter- 
son. 

The introduction of a ghost writer by a 
public official is a rare and refreshing thing. 
We think Mr. Karrick, in his typically open, 
honest, down-to-earth way, has managed— 
quite unintentionally—_to make most people in 
public life seem somewhat small in compari- 
son.-Washington Daily News, October 16, 
1959, i 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY 
{Continued from page 177) 


these is our willingness to contribute to the 
future of our profession through active sup- 
port of its organizations. 

We also believe that there are intangible ad- 
vantages to membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. It is stimulating to be a 
part of a large group of one’s colleagues, 
working together, but each in our own way 
and in our own specialty, for book service to 
our patrons, whoever they may be. This gives 
us a sense of belonging, of being attached to 
a growing, vital organization so that it be- 
comes a part of the very fabric of our lives. 
It is an experience that we covet for all li- 
brarians, and we who are members of the 
American Library Association have now a 
wonderful opportunity to invite—to urge— 
others to share this with us. eee 
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Notable books of 1959 


A Selected List 


‘his list for adult readers seeking an 
aformal guide to books published in 1959 
as been chosen by the Notable Books Council 
f the ALA Adult Services Division after care- 
ul reading and consideration. It is a selection 
Í those titles published during the year which, 
n the judgment of the council, made a con- 
ribution to literature and general knowledge. 
“hirty-five libraries from all sections of the 
Jnited States assisted in the compilation of the 
ist. 


imrine, Michael. The Great Decision. Putnam. 


"A history of the atomic bomb and the decision to 
use it. 


inderson, William R., and Blair, Clay, Nauti- 
lus 90 North. World. 


Informal but authoritative account of the subma- 
rine’s epoch-making achievement. 


\shton-Warner, Sylvia. Spinster, a Novel. 
Simon & Schuster. 


An unusual character study of a Russian school- 
teacher in New Zealand and her Maori pupils. 


3arzun, Jacques M. The House of Intellect. 


Harper. 


A wise and witty critique of American culture and 
values. 


3ernstein, Leonard. The Joy of Music. Simon 
& Schuster. 


The well-known conductor transmits his enthusi- 
asm to the listening reader. 


30wen, Catherine D. Adventures of a Bio- 
grapher. Little. 


Scholarship, humor, and a joy of living make re- 


search an adventure for this author. 


3ridgman, Percy W. The Way Things Are. 
Harvard, 


The summing up of a lifetime of unorthodox delv- 
ing into the whole field of knowledge. 


3rinton, Crane. A History of Western Morals. 
Harcourt. 


A discerning consideration of the moral problems 
of our society. 


3ruckberger, Raymond L. Image of America. 
Viking. 
A French priest’s readable and sympathetic view- 
point. 


Canaday, John. Mainstreams of Modern Art. 
Simon & Schuster (Holt—textbook edi- 
tion). 

Written by an unusually able art historian. 


Carter, Hodding. The Angry Scar. Doubleday. 


The social, political, and economic aspects of the 
Reconstruction era in the South. 


Conant, James B. The Child, the Parent, and 
the State. Harvard. 
An interpretation of the findings stated in “The 
American High School Today,” published by Mc- 


Graw. 


Cordell, Alexander. The Rape of the Fair 
Country. Doubleday. 


Eloquent story of Welsh miners of the 1830’s and 
their struggles for better working conditions. 


Davis, Burke. To Appomattox. Rinehart. 
Vivid and authentic reconstruction of the last nine 
days of the Confederacy. 


Drury, Allen. Advise and Consent. Doubleday. 


A fascinating and realistic novel of the members 
of the U.S. Senate, their friends, associates, and 
enemies. 


Eliot, Alexander. Sight and Insight. McDowell. 
Unusual and enriching discussion of the philoso- 
phy of art. 


Fleming, Peter. Siege at Peking. Harper. 


Dramatic description of the Boxer rebellion. 


Gray, Jesse G. The Warriors. Harcourt. 
Revealing findings on the mass behavior of men 
at war. 


Griffith, Thomas. The Waist-High Culture. 
Harper. 


An evaluation of modern American life with its 
emphasis on conformity and mediocrity. 


Guerard, Albert L. France, a Modern History. 
U. of Michigan. 
A smoothly written, comprehensive history from 
prehistoric times to the present. 

Guthrie, Tyrone. A Life in the Theatre. Mc- 


Graw. 
The dedicated career of an influential producer. 


Hart, Moss. Act One, an Autobiography. Ran- 


dom. 
Warm and penetrating story of the author’s youth 
and beginnings in the theater. 
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Howells, William W. Mankind in the Making, 
the Story of Human Evolution. Doubleday. 


Evolution presented as a conquering of environ- 
ment rather than an adjustment to it. 


Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth the Great. Co- 
ward-McCann. 


An intimate and revealing portrait of Elizabeth I 
of England. 


Karsh, Yousuf. Portraits of Greatness. Nelson. 
Outstanding photographs with perceptive com- 
ments on the subjects. 


Kieran, John. Natural History of New York 
City. Houghton. 
Based on fifty years of study and enjoyment of 
urban wild life. 


Krutch, Joseph W. Human Nature and the 
Human Condition. Random. 


An examination of modern man and the causes of 
his discontent. 


Lansing, Alfred. Endurance: Shackleton’s In- 
credible Voyage. McGraw. 
The 1914-1917 Antarctic expedition as described 
in diaries and personal interviews. 


Laurence, William L. Men and Atoms. Simon 
& Schuster. 
The discovery, uses, and the future of atomic 
energy. 


Leech, Margaret. In the Days of McKinley. 
Harper. i 
Narrates an era of the American past which has 
implications for the present. 


McCarthy, Mary. The Stones of Florence. Har- 


court. 
The greatness of Florence in text and pictures. 


MacLennan, Hugh. The Watch That Ends the 
Night. Scribner. 
The maturing of three adults in Montreal of the 
80’s is told by one of Canada’s leading novelists. 


Mann, Thomas. Last Essays. Knopf. 
Interpretive studies of Schiller, Goethe, Chekhov, 
and Nietzsche. 


Matthiessen, Peter. Wildlife in America. Vi- 
king. 
Beautifully illustrated history of birds and ani- 
mals that are vanishing, with emphasis on the 
importance of conserving our native fauna. 


Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. Houghton. 
Events that led to the eventual defeat of the sup- 
posedly invincible fleet. 
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Meeker, Oden. The Little World of Laos. 
Scribner. 
A provocative, informal report on the political, 
economic, cultural, and social life of a little-known 
people. 


Michener, James. Hawaii. Random. 
A many-faceted tale of the Islands from their 
geological birth to the eve of statehood. 


Morison, Samuel E. John Paul Jones, a Sailor’s 
Biography. Little. 
His story and his times by a scholar of naval his- 
tory. 


Ogburn, Charlton. The Marauders. Harper. 
A moving tribute to the men of the 1944 Burma 
campaign. 


Rama Rau, Santha. My Russian Journey. 
Harper. 


Everyday life in Russia as seen by the author, 
her husband, and young son. 


Read, Herbert. A Concise History of Modern 
Painting. Praeger. 


The art of a complex period discussed with au- 
thority. 


Russell, Bertrand. The Wisdom of the West. 
Doubleday. 


' Concise, well-illustrated summary of Western phi- 
losophy. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., The Coming of the 
New Deal. Houghton. 


Skillful analysis of Roosevelt’s first two years as 
President. 


Tharp, Louise H. Adventurous Alliance. Little. 
The Agassiz family of Boston, presented with skill 
and insight. 


Thomas, Elizabeth M. The Harmless People. 
Knopf. | 


The bushmen of the Kalahari Desert brought viv- 
idly to life. 


Thurber, James. The Years With Ross. Little. 


The creator-editor of The New Yorker portrayed 
nostalgically by an associate and friend’ 


Ustinov, Peter. Add a Dash of Pity. Little. 


Short stories with a distinctive flair. 


Ward, Barbara. Five Ideas That Change the 
W orld, Norton. 

A lively discussion of nationalism, industrialism, 
colonialism, internationalism, and communism. 
West, Morris L. The Devil’s Advocate. Mor- 

row. 


One man’s growth in humanity plotted with great 
credibility. eoo 
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In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 
nated fully visible 





ONLY THE 
BEST IS 
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magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
1949) and has led in 
this field for 10 years. 
Buy the best. 
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INTERCHANGEABILITY 
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ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE A 
CLEAN AND SANITARY Marador binders in your library will give you 
EASY TO OPERATE consistent service and unmatched beauty of 


magazine display. You will receive the same 
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RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS for fine binders throughout the world. 
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What to wear 
in Montreal 


in June 


by Grace Hamlyn 


Since THE WEATHER in these parts is our 
constant and fascinating topic of conversation, 
I can only report that it seems to be unpre- 
dictable at all seasons, and at almost any mo- 
ment. However, the McGill Observatory people 
tell me that its long set of records show that 
the temperature has been on the average be- 
tween 60 and 69 degrees throughout June with 


a fair number of cloudy and showery days.: 


There have also been oppressively warm days 
(in the eighties) or quite cool days (in the 
forties )—these are a bit unusual, although not 
entirely unexpected. 

It is unlikely that you who are attending the 
Conference will be traveling with the amount 
of luggage required by royalty for such travel 
(100 pieces plus 6 “coffins” for evening 
dresses were needed by Princess Margaret in 
1958), so it is perhaps helpful to guide you on 
your way with a word or two about what you 
may need or want to bring. 

Since the Conference is well on in June, men 
may feel that a topcoat will not be necessary. 
But while it’s exciting to take a chance on the 
weather, it might be safer and more comfort- 
able to bring one along in case of “coolth” 


è Grace Hamlyn is 
the medical librar- 
ian at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 
She is a graduate of 
McGill University 
and the McGill Li- 
brary School and has 
worked at the Mc- 
Gill University li- 
braries since 1940. 





and/or rain. The same goes for ladies: a light 
coat—one that can be worn during a shower 
and also serve for warmth in the evening or 
on cool days. ' 

Summery dresses, or sweaters and blouses 
with skirts, are pleasant wear for meetings. 
For receptions we often go in for cocktail 
dresses, with and without hats. A gauzy fluff 
of something on the hair often adds sparkle. 
In June, gay summer frocks look fresh and 
festive for receptions and dinners. Formal and 
semiformal dresses are elegant for dinner but 
not necessary unless one wishes to be so at- 
tired for the ALA-CLA Children’s Book Award 
dinner. 

For gentlemen, perhaps a couple of suits 
will see them through; or slacks and a 
sports jacket for meetings, and a suit for eve- 
ning, or white jacket. Some of the evening 
functions may state “black tie optional’’ or 
even white tie the same, so there is opportu- 
nity for degrees of formality. 

In general I think one can say that Mon- 
trealers may be a little more formal in their 
attire than some other places. But from the 
above I hope you'll be able to choose happily 
what to bring to our fascinating city—we 
hope you'll find it so too, and we look forward 
to seeing you bright and shining. Alors, jusqw’ 
à juin! eee 


The Canadian Library Association, 63 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, offers a new catalog 


of its publications free on request, and a 
membership directory, published in Jan- 
uary 1960, at 50¢. 
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Books about Canada and the Canadians 
by James S. Wood 


The Face of Canada by C. L. Bennet, Mar- 
jorie Wilkins Campbell, Gregory Clark, 
Gerard Filion, and Roderick Haig-Brown. 
Clarke, Irwin 1959 $5.00. 

Canada’s five distinct geographical areas, the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British 
Columbia, have here been dealt with separately by 
five people who know what they are talking about. A 


capsule means of getting a comprehensive view of 
Canada; well written and illustrated. 


The Story of Canada by Donald Creighton. 
Macmillan of Canada 1959 $3.50. 

Those who know Dr. Creighton’s biography of John 
A. Macdonald will not be surprised to find this new 
book a topnotch one. The author is, as Hugh Mac- 
Lennan says, “a leader in that tiny group of devoted 
scholars who at last are making Canadian history 
live. He is the master of a superbly simple prose style 
which reaches everyone.” 


Democratic Government in Canada by R. 
MacGregor Dawson. University of Toronto 
Press 1957 $3.00. 

Not merely for the student of political science but for 
all those interested in the workings of a democracy 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth. 


It is brief but packed with information written in an 
admirable style. 


Penguin Book of Canadian Verse edited 
by R. B. Gustafson. Penguin Paper Backs 
1958 85¢. 


A good little anthology offering a fairly wide selec- 
tion from the works of Canadian poets. 


An Anthology of Canadian Art by R. H. 
Hubbard, Oxford 1959 $4.50. 


There are 128 plates in monochrome and 16 in color 
to assist this chronological account of three centuries 


e James S. Wood, 
chief librarian of the 
Saskatoon Public Li- 
brary, has selected re- 
cent titles which will 
help to explain what 
Canadians are like 
and what they do up 
there north of the bor- 
der. 





of Canadian art. The plates give samples of paintings, 
architecture, sculpture, and crafts. As the book un- 
folds one gets a clear impression of Canada, the land, 
the people and their temperament. The story begins 
with the settlement of New France and continues to 
1958. A very fine book indeed. 


Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant by Bruce 
Hutchinson. Knopf 1957 $5.00. 


A gifted and highly experienced reporter has drawn 
a lively and revealing picture of Canada as it is and as 
it may be. Readers anywhere will thoroughly enjoy it. 


Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work by 
Lennox J. Kerr. Dodd Mead 1959 $4.00. ` 


This is a chance to acquire a knowledge of Newfound- 
land and Labrador by following the magnificent life 
and work of Dr. Grenfell. His struggle against stupid 
officialdom, unscrupulous traders, the poverty of the 
people, disease and the harshness of the stormy seas 
and the sub-Arctic barren land is a true saga and an 
invaluable contribution to one’s knowledge of Canada. 


Metals and Men by D. M. LeBourdais. Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart 1957 $8.50. 


The story of Canadian mining, recording all phases 
from the Caribou gold rush in British Columbia to 
the giant developments in Labrador and Quebec. 
Prospectors, promoters, geologists, engineers, and 
others engaged in this often uncertain gamble. A good 
account of exciting enterprise. 


Canadians in the Making; a Social His- 
tory of Canada by A. R. M. Lower. Long- 
mans 1958 $7.50. 


With good humor and complete frankness, Prof. Lower 
talks of many of our delusions about ourselves, our 
most cherished traditions, and shows clearly how we 
came to be “Canadians.” 


Our Living Tradition 2d and 3d series, 
ed. by Robert L. McDougall. University of 
Toronto Press 1959 $6.50. 


A. group of scholars and writers discuss the chief 
figures in Canadian public life and letters. It is a 
rich treasury of information on important men and 
things in Canada, both past and present. 


Canada, a Political and Social History by 
Edgar McInnis. Clarke, Irwin 1959 $10.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition of this essential book. 
The author’s record as scholar, teacher, and historian 
guarantees the quality of the work. It is far more 
than a mere record of events from the time of Canada’s 
discovery to the present day; it is a commentary on 
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the economic, political, and social currents that have 
shaped this country’s life and people. 


A Short History of Canada by D. C. Mas- 
ters. Anvil Paper Books No. 36. Van Nostrand 
1958 $1.25. 


Each province is treated separately in this brief but 
most useful little book. It covers the period from the 
seventeenth-century explorations and fur trading to 
Canada’s present position in world affairs. Particularly 
good in its handling of the relations between French 
and English, labor and economic growth, and the de- 
velopment of social and cultural life. 


Canada—1980 by Albert A. Shea. McClel- 
land & Stewart 1959 $2.50. 


A most readable digest of the significant Gordon re- 
port on Canada’s economic prospects. It is a helpful 
introduction to the subject and avoids the technicali- 
ties that are apt to discourage the reader who is not 
expert in following the maze in which he often finds 
himself when reading economics. 


The St. Lawrence by William Toye. Oxford 
1959 $4.50. 


A good example of fine bookmaking both in format 
and content. It is a valuable addition to Canadiana 
and brings the great river into pulsing life. Many 
pages of plates and line drawings enhance the fine, 
competent writing. 


A New Reprint 


The French Canadians, 1760-1945 by 
Mason Wade. Macmillan (N.Y.) 1955 $7.50. 


This has been called, and I think rightly, “by far the 
best account of the French Canadians that has yet 
appeared.” It is a long and most detailed study of the 
subject and does not attempt to evade or gloss over 
the many conflicting ideas and versions that have so 
often marred the relations between French- and Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians. 


Canada~Land of Opportunity by Ed- 
ward Westropp. British Book Service 1959 
$3.50, 


The author is one of the best-known and best-informed 
British financial journalists. His account of the pros- 
pects and challenge of the Dominion is distinguished 
for its insight and good writing. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


AND IN ADDITION 


+ 


A fine example of source books on the early nine- 
teenth-century in Canada is Authentic Letters 
from Upper Canada, ed. by the Rev. Thomas 
Radcliff. St. Martin 1953 $4.50. 


Vol. VI of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire is an indispensable source of information 
on Canada and Newfoundland. eee 


Now Available 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS: BULLETIN 


Vols. 1-9, 1917-1925 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


Vols, 1-2, 1917-1918 


Single volumes, paper bound $10.00 
Vol. 3, 1919 

Single volume, paper bound 15.00 
Vol. 4,. 1920 

Single volume, paper bound 15.00 

Single issues, paper bound 5.00 





R 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


ee ee a ee $200.00 
*ee#e >b b 6 # # mw» tbn Be 8 185.00 
Vols. 5-8, 1921-1924 
Single volumes, paper bound —- $25.00 
Single issues, paper bound 4.50 
Vol. 9, 1925 
Single volume, paper bound 35.00 
Single issues, paper bound 4.50 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York and London 


17 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers March 1960 


Libraries, Nashville, with Charles Adams, li- 





North Carolina, Greensboro. 


The Midwinter Meeting 


T se 1960 Mipwinrer MEETING was quiet, 
well-organized, and intense. It was the second 
year at which the Council’s prohibition 
against any open meetings except its own was 
enforced. The basic closed-meeting policy has 
been criticized, but continued to be approved 
by a majority of the participants. 

The meeting began on Thursday, January 
28, and ended Monday, February 1. Council 
appeared to disapprove of the week-end sched- 
uling. However, registered attendance was 
881, compared with 804 at last year’s meet- 
ing held during the week. Part of the increased 
attendance may be attributed to the fact that 
there was an increase in the number of meet- 
ings, from 265 in 1959 to 280 in 1960. 

The past several articles on Midwinter 
Meetings have been called highlights reports. 
Apart from such obvious highlights as the 
hard work done on Montreal Conference 
planning and the report of the Headquarters 
Building Committee, Midwinter 1960 was dis- 
tinguished by the multiplicity of areas in 
which important action was taken. Emphasis 
on action rather than organization was evi- 
dent even in the things that did not happen: 
the Committee on Organization, which in- 


herited a host of problems from the Steering 
Committee on Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey, did not find it necessary to re- 
port to Council; and the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee had worked its way so far 
out of the reorganization jungle that it was 
able to give attention to chapter and division 
bylaws and to misinterpretations of the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws that might occur. 


COUNCIL 


Second Vice President John T. Eastlick pre- 
sided at the first Council meeting. Informa- 
tional reports on behalf of the Executive Board 
were made by Benjamin E. Powell, president, 
Richard B. Sealock, treasurer, and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Lander Spain, president-elect, as chairman 
of the Committee on Appointments. President 
Powell’s announcement of the renewed H. W. 
Wilson Company Scholarships is printed else- 
where in this article; he also spoke warmly 
of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Memorial 
award. 

The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
(Benjamin E. Custer, chairman) presented 
for first reading a minor amendment to Article 
VI, Section 3 of the Constitution, and for sec- 
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ond reading amendments to Articles VIII, X, 
and XI of the Constitution. The amendment to 
Article VIII provides that elections shall 
take place annually, instead of “at the annual 
conference.” The amendments to Article X 
have to do with affiliation between subdivisions 
of ALA and other organizations. The proposed 
new Section 1 of Article XI provides that 
amendments to the bylaws shall originate in 
Council and specifies the method by which 
votes on such amendments shall be taken. 

The results of the December mail vote of 
Council on extension of the Library Services 
Act were reported by Sara I. Fenwick, Chair- 
man of Tellers. Roger H. McDonough, chair- 
man of the Federal Relations Committee, made 
a statement on the present status of the Library 
Services Act which is reprinted elsewhere in 
this article, and Germaine Krettek, director of 
the ALA Washington Office, gave further de- 
tails on bills which had already been intro- 
duced in Congress. Immediately after Miss 
Krettek’s remarks, representatives of the New 
Jersey, Iowa, Minnesota, and Georgia library 
associations announced appropriations that 
their organizations had made for support of 
the Washington Office. 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president-elect 
of ALA, presided at the second meeting of the 
Council. | 

On its own request, dissolution of the At- 
lantic Provinces Library Association as an 
ALA chapter was voted by the Council. 

The International Relations Committee 
(Jack Dalton, chairman) reported progress on 
the exchange visit with Russian librarians, a 
basic agreement for which was signed in No- 
vember. 

The Exhibits Round Table (John R. Rowe, 
chairman) presented the following resolution, 
which Council approved: “RESOLVED: That 
the ALA Council ask the ALA chapters to give 
careful attention to the problem of conflict- 
ing meeting dates in the scheduling of state 
and regional association meetings, and to con- 
sider suggested cooperative measures to insure 
better exhibits at these meetings.” 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee (Ar- 
chie L. McNeal, chairman) announced: with 
regret the discontinuance of the CIF News- 
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letter, which however will be continued in dif- 
ferent form as a regular department of the 
ALA Bulletin. The committee urged members 
to read Book Selection and Censorship, by 
Marjorie Fiske, and The Climate of Book Se- 
lection, a symposium based on the Fiske study 
and edited by J. Periam Danton, and con- 
cluded: 


The facts presented in the Fiske study constitute 
an indictment of librarians which needs thought- 
ful appraisal, even though based on an admit- 
tedly small sample in a limited geographical 
area, From the replies, it appears that more than 
50 per cent were exercising censorship in selec- 
tion practices without recognizing this fact. Close 
attention to this matter should be an immediate 
concern of all our library schools. It is recomnt- 
mended that formulation of book selection poli- 
cies be undertaken by appropriate ALA divisions, 
with suitable clarification of the issues involving 
intellectual freedom. 


The Awards Committee (Grace Slocum, 
chairman) proposed a new award which was 
accepted by Council: 


The H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
Award, to be given annually to a periodical pub- 
lished by a local, state, or regional library, a 
local, state or regional library group, or a local, 
state, or regional library association in the 
United States or Canada, which has made an out- 
standing contribution to librarianship. (This, of 
course, excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
prior to presentation of the award will be judged 
on the basis of sustained excellence in both con- 
tent and format, with consideration being given 
to purpose and budget. The award shall consist 
of $100 and a certificate, and shall be presented 
only in those years when a periodical meriting 
such recognition is submitted for the award. 


The Headquarters Building Committee 
(Gertrude Gscheidle, chairman) made an illus- 
trated progress report which was received with 
acclamation. It is expected that preliminary 
plans for the building will be completed 
by early spring, and the Executive Board has 
scheduled a meeting to review the plans as 
soon as they are available. 

Election of Margaret M. Kinney and Miriam 
E. Peterson to the Executive Board was an- 
nounced by the Committee of Tellers (Ralph 
Blasingame, chairman). 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Committee on Appointments, under the 
board’s recommendation that the Committee 
Year be changed to the Conference Year, pre- 
sented recommendations for appointments 
to ALA committees for 1960-61, which were 
approved. With the appointment process 
moved ahead in this manner, 1960-61 com- 
mittees with full membership can begin their 
work at the adjournment of the Montreal Con- 
ference, should Council approve the necessary 
bylaw amendment. 

The Headquarters Visiting Committee 
recommended that instead of three-year ap- 
pointments for the three members of the com- 
mittee, at least two of the appointments be 
for one year to give more members of the 
board an insight into headquarters operations 
and the programs of the Association. As part 
of its study of headquarters, the board di- 
rected the staff to study needed improvements 
in the headquarters salary scale. 

The board gave further attention to means 
by which it can better serve the Council. It 
concluded that Council’s policy-making re- 
sponsibilities require that it have full in- 
formation on the programs of the Association. 
The board will, therefore, attempt to have re- 
ports of a purely informational nature dis- 
tributed to Council in advance of its meetings, 
with reports to be heard by Council limited to 
progress and action reports pertinent to de- 
cisions or policies of current concern to the 
Council. 

A committee was established to develop a 
statement of ALA position on the responsibili- 
ties and needs of the Library of Congress in 
relation to the nation’s library services. 

The board, upon recommendation of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
approved the establishment of an ALA com- 
mittee to develop a comprehensive statement 
on school and public library relationships, 

The board established a Committee to 
Evaluate National Library Week and directed 
it to begin its work immediately and report 
to Council at the Cleveland Conference in 
1961. 

The board considered the nomination of a 
librarian to the Hall of Fame and, upon rec- 
ommendation of its committee on this matter, 





for new Executive Board members—Olan V. 
Cook, Ralph Blasingame, and Mrs. Elsa Thomp- 
son. 






Richard B. Sealock, who made his last report 
as ALA treasurer at the Midwinter Meeting, 
with John Wakeman, new editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 
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Donald D. Bock and LeRoy Gaertner of the ALA 
staff talking over financial arrangements for 
the Montreal Conference with June Munro of 
the Canadian Library Association staff. 
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agreed that Melvil Dewey should be nomi- 
nated. : 

The board approved a project submitted by 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion for the development of performance 
standards in library. binding and will seek 
foundation support for the project. 

The board will hold a special meeting in 
March or April to review preliminary plans 
for the new headquarters building —David H. 
Clift. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee devoted its time to an evaluation of 
present programs and consideration of needed 
programs. It adopted the following statement 
which was later approved by the Executive 
Board: 


The emphasis in the overall program of the 
Association should be toward organization for 
and achievement of total library service. 

PEBCO, in discussing the work of the indi- 
vidual divisions, recognized matters of national 
concern: first, the tremendous increase in popu- 
lation, and second, that improvement of the edu- 
cational situation in the country is a grave ne- 
cessity. 

The resources of all the units of the Associa- 
tion must be pooled to meet these challenges. 

The provision of adequate library service in 
the face of these two factors would not be the 
concern of any one division, but rather the pool- 
ing of resources represented by all of the units 
of ALA in making major achievements that will 
be of a quality to meet these challenges. 

PEBCO sees in the Association’s internal op- 

eration two or three major areas to which addi- 
tional funds probably should be given in the 
coming year. These would include a continua- 
tion of membership promotion, the addition of a 
recruiting effort, improvement of professional 
competence, and the use of standards for all 
types of libraries in a related plan to attain 
maximum library development in all aspects. 
. Recognizing the needs of the individuals 
working throughout the profession, budget em- 
phasis must not be overlooked for two additional 
matters, namely: a very strong headquarters 
staff which is the key to the advisory and coun- 
seling program of the Association; and the con- 
tinued development and publication of impor- 
tant professional materials. 
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DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The major attention of the Adult Services 
Division Board of Directors was given to the 
review of the functions and progress of the di- 
vision’s committees, both standing and special, 
with thirteen chairmen reporting on work un- 
der way. At the recommendation of the Pro- 
gram Policy Committee, the Committee on 
Personnel Resources in Adult Education was 
dissolved, and after a discussion of the divi- 
sion’s publication needs, an Editorial Commit- 
tee was authorized. This committee will be 
charged with studying the need for and plan- 
ning of a series of bulletins or reports on 
studies and research in the field of adult sery- 
ices. The board disapproved the draft of the 
ALA Code of Ethics which had been sub- 
mitted to it for comment, and stated that it 
would appreciate the opportunity to offer sug- 
gestions for a revision of the code, in the area 
of adult services. An ad hoc committee, with 
Elizabeth Hage, librarian, Prince George’s 
County, Hyattsville, Maryland, as chairman, 
was appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations as to needed statistics in adult 
services, in answer to the request of the Fed- 
eral Relations Committee. 

Twelve committees of the division were at 
work during the Midwinter Meeting. The Not- 
able Books Council completed the selection 
of the Notable Books of 1959, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, and two lists prepared 
for the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth—“Readings for Study and Under- 
standing” and “Discussing the Conference 
Theme”-——-were distributed. The Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population made 
plans for a survey of the extent and nature 
of library cooperation in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Aging, pre- 
liminary to ALA’s planning for this con- 
ference. It also made plans for an open meet- 
ing on this during the Montreal Conference. 
The Conference Program Committee made 
plans for a joint meeting with the Circulation 
Services Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation during the Montreal Conference, 
and began discussion of plans for the Cleve- 
land Conference.Eleanor Phinney. 
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Left: Arthur Hamlin, librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati, Edmon Low, librarian of Okla- 
homa State University, and, in the position of a 
suppliant, Wyman Parker, librarian of Wesleyan 
University. Center: Lucile Morsch of the Library 
of Congress, Alice Ball of the United States 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Plans for implementation of the new school 
library standards, presented by Mary Gaver of 
the Rutgers library school, chairman of the 
Standards Implementation Committee, were 
approved by the board to include pilot pro- 
grams in nine states; the production of a pro- 
motional leaflet, kits of standards materials, 
and news releases; and a press luncheon in 
New York City to introduce the published 
volume, 

Mrs, Lillian Batchelor, chairman of the 
NEA Affiliation Committee, reported on prob- 
lems relating to the affiliation. The board 
voted to accept the invitation of NEA to send 
representatives to speak on the proposed 
AASL departmental status at the NEA Execu- 
tive Board meeting in February. 

Plans reported by Evelyn Anderson of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School, 
chairman of the Committee on Improvement 
and Extension of School Libraries, were ap- 
proved to prepare a survey of NDEA activi- 
ties in the states with a view toward publica- 
tion in this area. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett of the Harrison (N.Y.) 
High School Library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Status and Growth, 


was authorized to represent AASL at. the ` 


spring meeting of the Round Table of Na- 
tional Organizations at Arden House, New 
York. It was voted that the resolution on 
Teacher Education in the Use of Instructional 
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Book Exchange, and Janet Dickson of the Penn- 
sylvania State University Library. Miss Morsch 
and Miss Dickson are former winners of the 
Margaret Mann Citation. Right: Ralph Blasin- 
game, Pennsylvania state librarian, with Harold 
Hammill, Los Angeles city librarian. 





Materials prepared by her committee and ap- 
proved by the board in June 1960 be pre- 
sented to the membership in Montreal for ap- 


proval by the Association—Eleanor E. 
Ahlers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Li- 
braries is sponsoring the July 1960 issue of 
Library Trends. S. Janice Kee of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission is editor of the 
issue, which will be on the subject of state 
aid, including grants-in-aid and other forms 
of aid. A political scientist and seven li- 
brarians from the state library agencies are 
contributing articles. 

The ASL Survey and Standards Committee, 
of which Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton of the Cali- 
fornia State Library is chairman, reported 
that the proposal for a survey and prepara- 
tion of standards has been approved by the 
ALA and the Executive Board, presented to a 
foundation, and a director tentatively chosen 
if the grant is secured. The Council of State 
Governments has agreed to cooperate on the 


‘survey and has appointed members to both 


the Survey and Standards Committee and the 
Subcommittee on Acquisition Policy. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Outstanding among the developments with- 
in the Association of College and Research 
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Libraries at Midwinter were the adoption of 
standards for junior college libraries and ac- 
ceptance by ACRL of joint sponsorship with 
the Association of Research Libraries of a 
research project covering library building 
problems to be conducted by Keyes D. Met- 
calf. Considerable progress in the work of 
individuals, sections, and committees was evi- 
denced in their reports at board meetings. 

The Standards for Junior College Libraries 
were presented to the ACRL Board by Felix 
Hirsch, chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards, and were adopted without change. They 
will be published in an issue of College and 
Research Libraries later this year, and it is 
expected that reprints of them will be widely 
circulated to junior college librarians, ad- 
ministrators, and officials of the several re- 
gional accrediting associations. 

The ACRL executive secretary reported the 
request from ARL for ACRL’s cosponsorship 
of the project to be conducted by Mr. Metcalf. 
This is an extensive four-year project to be 
supported by funds granted from the Council 
on Library Resources and administered 
through ALA. The advisory committee for the 
project consists of Ralph Ellsworth, William 
Jesse, Stephen McCarthy, Frank B. Rogers, 
and Eileen Thornton. A nonlibrarian mem- 
ber is yet to be appointed. The ACRL execu- 
tive secretary will act as liaison officer for the 
committee. 

After a thorough discussion of the collec- 
tion and publication of college and university 
library statistics the ACRL board voted to 
recommend to the Library Administration Di- 
vision board that a proposal from the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education that that group take over the com- 
pilation and publication of the statistics be 
accepted. The board voted to recommend to 
the ALA Committee on Organization that 
ACRL’s Committee on Duplicate Exchange 


Union, a committee concerned primarily with 


acquisitions, be transferred to the Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

At its first meeting the board heard from 
Germaine Krettek an excellent summary of 
federal legislation relating to college and uni- 
versities and to library activities. Miss Kret- 
tek’s succinct and informative report en- 
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gendered much enthusiasm among the board 
members for the possibilities of favorable 
legislation for college and university li- 
braries. : 

All of the ACRL sections reported on their 
continuing activities. The Subject Specialists 
Section reported the formation of two sub- 
sections, one for art librarians and one for 
librarians working with law and political sci- 
ence materials, and the creation of these sub- 
sections was formally approved. Committees 
of the University Libraries Section have been 
especially active and reports were received 
from the Committee on Academic Status, the 
Committee on Economic Status, and the Com- 
mittee on Surveys.—Richard Harwell. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Discussions of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries Board of Directors 
were centered chiefly on the development of 
closer relations with related disciplines and 
on increased attention to the development of 
institution libraries, particularly those in cor: 
rectional institutions. As imitial steps toward 
these ends, special lists appearing in the Hos- 
pital and Institution Book Guide will be of- 
fered to appropriate journals in other associa- 
tions for reprinting, closer liaison with the 
American Correctional Association will be 
sought, and analysis of presently available in- 
formation on the standards and operation of 
institution libraries will be carried out. In 
order to broaden membership participation in 
the work of the division, a divisional resource 
file will be set up, which will provide a record 
of those who have served or been considered 
for service on committees or as officers.— 
Eleanor Phinney. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division in three 
board meetings and innumerable committee 
meetings completed a number of projects anc 
set many others in motion. A “Junior Pebco’ 
committee was authorized to evaluate the di 
vision program of activities and prepare 
budget. requests. Another new committee wil 
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facilitate work with national youth-serving or- 
ganizations on their programs for reading, 
book use, and library-related volunteer serv- 
ices. A committee will explore ways of evalu- 
ating and recommending films, recordings, 
and television shows. Cooperation with in- 
surance companies in reaching participants 
in their insurance for education programs will 
also be studied. 

The Children’s Services Division and the 
Young Adult Services Division will combine 
to have one program on “Canadian Books,” 
including books for children and young 
adults in English and in French, at the Mon- 
treal Conference. The Canadian Association 
of Children’s Librarians, a CLA section, will 
join CSD for the June 21 Banquet des Voy- 
ageurs, the CLA-ALA Children’s Book Awards 
Banquet at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 

The Aurianne Award Committee chairman, 
Helen Renthal of the Evanston (Ill.) school 
libraries, announced that Meindert de Jong’s 
Along Came a Dog (Harper) had been se- 
lected from 1958 publications as the second 
book to receive this $200 award. 

“Books for Children Which Stress the 
Values Portrayed in the White House Con- 
ference 1960” is the title of a list prepared by 


Left: Rosemary Livsey, director of work with 
children at the Los Angeles Public Library, with 
Helen Wessells, former editor of Library Journal, 
at the package library of foreign children’s books, 
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a special CSD committee, one of several 
which ALA has done for librarians, national 
organization representatives, and others con- 
cerned with the Conference and its follow-up. 
President Carolyn Field, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, and Barbara Moody, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, will be CSD representa- 
tives in Washington. The Clearing Committee 
working at the state level is carrying on an 
exchange of lists and information about serv- 
ices for children. 

The kinescope of the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company’s Reading Out Loud, a de- 
lightful half-hour program of Archibald Mac- 
Leish reading to his grandchildren, was 
viewed. Augusta Baker, New York Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the CSD advisory com- 
mittee on the materials for the series of pro- 
grams, stated that the series is available for 
use on educational television stations and, 
where these do not exist, on other stations 
from WBC, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

Telling Stories to Children, a half-hour film 
in color, was seen by the CSD Board and the 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee. It repre- 
sented the completion of the project for which 


a project of the Children’s Services Division. 
Right: Harold Lancour of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School with Stephen McCarthy, li- 
brarian of Cornell University. 





the Dutton-Macrae Award was given in 1956 
to Mark Taylor, now on the staff of the Day- 
ton Public Library. The film may be rented 
or purchased from the Audio Visual Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in Ann 


Arbor.—Mildred L. Batchelder. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division board 
considered with the committee chairman the 
reframing of the code of ethics, believing that 
the Association needs and can use a profes- 
sional code of ethics. Two training aids in 
administration were discussed and approved: 
one for the production of a working manual 
in library management for small public li- 
braries, covering problems in operations of 
small libraries, for which a foundation grant 
will be sought; the other in the field of public 
library administration done in cooperation 
with the International City Managers Associ- 
ation. The board approved in principle the 
study to determine the role of public library 
service to children in providing experiences 
which will help them achieve their fullest emo- 
tional growth and maturity, a foundation 
proposal submitted by its Advisory Committee 
on Library Service to Children in Public Li- 
braries. Among other items considered were 
recruiting to the profession, the Library Tech- 
nology Project, several items of division or- 
ganization, and planning for the Montreal 
Conference. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section 
planned an open meeting at the Montreal 
Conference on the work of the Library Tech- 
nology Project, which would include a report 
by Frazer Poole, director of LTP, on progress 


being made in designing and developing a’ 


book-marking machine, Both the Public Li- 
braries Committee and the College and Uni- 
versity Libraries Committee are planning 
series of building-plan criticism sessions; 
both will include plans of a number of Ca- 
nadian libraries. : 

Montreal . Conference plans of the Finan; 
cial Administration Section include a filr 
and discussion of the recent study of the ad- 
visability of sprinklers in library bookstacks, 
and a discussion of problems relating to fire 
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loss when there is no book inventory record. 
The Purchasing Committee reported that it is 
well embarked on the analysis of the data on 
purchasing methods and problems which it 
has collected and hopes to have this analysis 
ready for publication in 1961. 

Progress reports of the Public Relations 
Section showed that the third in the public 
relations leaflet series will be issued this year 
and that the Friends of Libraries handbook is 
well under way. The section is working with 
the ALA Membership Promotion Project on 
revision of membership materials. 

Montreal Conference plans of the Recruit- 
ing Committee include demonstration-re- 
ports on their respective programs by members 
of the North Carolina Recruiting Council, the 
coordinator of the Louisiana State Library’s 
recruiting program, and members of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association’s Recruitment 
Committee. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Activities of the Library Education Divi- 
sion and action taken by its board of Direc- 
tors included— 

Approval of its Research Committee’s proj- 
ect for the study of “Reasons for Choice 
of First Position by Recent Library School 
Graduates.” 

Referral to its Research Committee for fur- 
ther study and for reporting at the 1960 
Montreal Conference of the resolution pre- 
sented to the division by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians on what ALA 
should do in the matter of the status and 
possible accreditation of graduate school li- 
brary programs in institutions outside pres- 
ently accredited library schools. 

Directing the LED Executive Secretary to 
forward to the Federal Relations Committee 


-of the Library Administration Division a 


statement indicating LED’s interest in and 
willingness to assist in the proposed legis- 
lation to provide scholarship funds for ac- 
credited library schools. 

Acceptance of the proposal made by Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia for a Kan- 
sas Conference on Articulation of Library 
Science Curricula, to be held at Emporia in 
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late spring, 1960, and a grant of $200 toward 
consultant and other expenses. 

A statement of reservation on the proposed 
code of ethics for librarians, by members of 
the board, who questioned whether it would 
achieve the objectives at which it aimed.— 


Robert L. Gitler. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Esther Piercy of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, chairman of the Committee to Revise 
“Costs of Public Library Service 1956,” re- 
ported that the 1959 revision has been com- 
pleted and published. 

The principal recommendation of the ‘Li- 
brary Development Committee was that action 
be taken to consider the problems of student 
need and student use of the public libraries, 
and that the PLA Board of Directors express to 
the ALA Executive Board its concern over 
the impact of an increasing population and 
the need for adequate planning of public li- 
brary services at a high standard paralleling 
population growth and demands (See Execu- 
tive Board action). 

The Military Community—Library Study 
Committee of the Armed Forces Librarians 
Section worked out a time schedule for the 
study which calls for a workshop at the 
Cleveland Conference based on the reports of 
the pilot library studies and publication of the 
manual in 1962. The American Association of 
Library Trustees Workshop Committee chose 


“A New Decade of Trusteeship” as the theme 
for the Montreal Workshop to be held June 
18-19, 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Chief among the topics considered by the 
Reference Services Division Board of Direc- 
tors at Midwinter were the reports of Robert E. 
Scudder on the proposed establishment of a 
journal for the division and the report of 
Mrs. Frances N. Cheney on the recent field 
seminar on library reference services for 
Japanese librarians. Other committee reports 
made to the division are covered in this issue 
of the Bulletin in the regular reporting for 
RSD contributed by William S. Budington. 

Mr. Scudder reported overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable response to a questionnaire circulated 
to all division members concerning desirability 
of a journal and detailing probable content in 
such a journal. He was instructed by the 
board to have the Publication Committee pre- 
pare a detailed financial statement for the 
establishment of a journal and to prepare a 
full prospectus of its coverage. This report 
will be considered by the division during the 
spring so that a positive proposal can be sub- 
mitted to PEBCO at its meeting prior to the 
Montreal Conference. 

Mrs. Cheney was enthusiastic in her com- 
ments on the success of the seminar for 
Japanese reference librarians. She remarked 
especially on the thorough preparation for the 
seminar by the Japanese before they came to 
this country and complimented the American 
consultants for their work with them. She 
noted that a preliminary report of their ac- 
tivities is now being prepared at ALA head- 
quarters and that a full report will later be 
issued by the Japanese themselves. 

In her report on the general state of the 
division, President Katharine G. Harris paid 
tribute to the outstanding work of Miss Cora 
M. Beatty during the formative years of RSD 
and during her long association with the ALA 
headquarters staff in a variety of its most 
important activities. Miss Beatty was a guest 
of the board during a portion of its first meet- 
ing and the spontaneous welcome with which 
she was received by the board members was 
itself a tribute to her. 
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Additional reports of special interest heard 
during the board meetings included John. L. 
Nolan’s summary of the project on the status 
of new reference tools, Everett T. Moore’s re- 
port of his presentation to PEBCO of the pro- 
posal for a division journal, and Mr. Buding- 
ton’s report of his activity as a regular contrib- 
utor to the ALA Bulletin of news from the dì- 
vision.— Richard Harwell. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


At the request of the ALA Committee on 
Organization, the Board of Directors con- 
sidered the question of responsibility for 
documents within the ALA structure and 
made two recommendations: 1) that the 
Acquisitions Section Public Documents Com- 
mittee become a committee of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, and 2) that 
the RTSD Organization Committee and the 
RSD Organization and Activities Committee 
collaborate on suggesting procedures for inte- 
gration of the documents interests of the two 
divisions. 

The board received a petition from the 
chairman of the ALA ad hoc Committee on 
Circulation Services to affiliate with the RTSD 
as a section. It was the board’s decision that 
the functions of the proposed Circulation and 
Reserve Services Section, as stated in the 
petition, were not within the present field of 
responsibility of the division, and it recom- 
mended that the Committee on Organization 
give further consideration to the proper loca- 
tion for circulation services within the ALA 
organization. 

A proposal for the development of per- 
formance standards for library binding has 
been initiated by the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee. Approval for application to a founda- 
tion for funds was granted by the RTSD 
Board of Directors and the ALA Executive 
Board, _ 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Commit- 
tee agreed to prepare, at the request of 
Library Journal, a survey of current pro- 
grams in cooperative acquisition. It also 
agreed to arrange for a study of the impedi- 
ments to interlibrary cooperation in the hope 
that a future conference program might be 
developed out of such a study. 
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The Publications Committee has com 
pleted two projects: 1) the survey of publica 
tions in the fields of interest of RTSD ha: 
been tentatively accepted by the editor of thi 
University of Illinois Graduate Library Schoo 
Occasional Papers for publication in thi 
spring; 2) at the Washington Conference thi 
problem of keeping an up-to-date list of sub 
ject headings for the use of those who regu 
larly index periodicals and pamphlets wa: 
posed and has now been referred to thi 
Subject Headings Committee of the Catalog 
ing and Classification Section for investiga 
tion. 

The Resources Committee announced tha 
the National Union Catalog, 1951-55 will bi 
ready this fall. ; 

Both the Regional Processing and thi 
School Library Technical Services Com 
mittees held working sessions on their proj 
ects, the former on the preparation of a 
manual on procedures and programs fol 
processing centers, and the latter on a guide 
that will present ideas to school administrator: 
and school librarians who anticipate cen 
tralized ordering of books and other materials, 
as well as centralized classification and cata. 
loging. 


William S. Budington of the John Crerar Library, 
who contributes the Reference Services depart. 
ment to the ALA Bulletin, with Myrl Ricking 0; 
the Milwaukee Public Library, chairman of the 
Recruiting Committee. 
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The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee of the Acquisitions Section an- 
nounced that the cost indexes of U.S. books 
in a number of subject areas which they had 
prepared were published in the January 
l issue of the Library Journal and more in- 
dexes will appear in the next few months. 
Periodicals cost indexes for nineteen subject 
areas will appear this spring. 

The Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee of the Acquisitions Section considered 
ways of obtaining out-of-print publications 
from France, Spain, Italy, and Latin America 
since the project to publish a Foreign TAAB 
has been abandoned. Daniel Melcher of the 
R. R. Bowker Company suggested and agreed 
to undertake the following experimental proj- 
ect: A group of twenty interested libraries 
will reproduce approximately 250 copies of 
lists of their desiderata. The Bowker, Com- 
pany, at a small per-page fee, will mail these 
in packets to selected dealers, particularly 
those in the country of origin. The results 
obtained from this circulation will be studied 
at the Montreal Conference as a guide for 
future plans. 

Plans were completed by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section Executive Com- 
mittee for inviting four members of the 
Organizing Committee of the International 
Cataloging Conference of 196] to attend the 
Institute on Catalog Code Revision, cospon- 
sored by the Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion of RTSD, the Cataloging Section of the 
Canadian Library Association, and McGill 
University, to be held in Montreal June 13-17. 
A grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., makes it possible for these representatives 
from England, France, Germany, and Russia 
to attend the Institute as well as the joint 
ALA-CLA Conference in Montreal. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee, in 
discussing the preparation of a final draft of 
rules for the Montreal Institute on Catalog 
Code Revision, reached decisions on several 
issues. The most important consideration was 
whether main entry was to be used to identify 
the intellectual content of the work or whether 
it was to reflect the individual bibliographical 
unit. The group was nearly evenly split be- 
tween those who were willing to accept the 
first proposition in a thorough-going manner 


and those who accepted it with reservations 
and exceptions. None favored the second 
alternative as a major principle. 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee completed its assignment as an ad- 
visory body on the Consumer Reaction Survey 
of the Cataloging in Source experiment by 
preparing recommendations to the Librarian 
of Congress. In addition the committee formu- 
lated recommendations to be sent to various 
other appropriate library organizations urging 
endorsement of a national program of Cata- 
loging in Source. 

The Copying Methods Section Executive 
Committee agreed to dispense with the stand- 
ing Committee on New Copying Methods and 
approved the establishment of two special 
committees: Library Standards for Micro- 
films, for the purpose of publishing standard 
specifications and other guides to micro- 
photography in libraries, and Standardized 
Photographic Order Forms, to design an 
order form for library photographic dupli- 
cation. 

The Serials Section Executive Committee 
accepted the recommendation of the Serials 
Policy and Research Committeé to establish 
an International Organizations Publications 
Committee composed of members from the 
Serials and Acquisitions Sections to study 
and make recommendations on identification 
and procurement to roving international or- 
ganizations. Letters will be sent to specified 
publishers expressing the concern of serials 
librarians on the format of publications which 
cause problems in binding and preservation. 
—Orcena Mahoney. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division Book 
Selection Committee functions were expanded 
by the Board of Directors to include selection 
of other library materials as well as books. A 
committee was asked to work on a sequel to 
Book Bait to include introductions to books 
for mature young people. Preparation of a 
list of adult books for slow readers and a list 
of books and other materials on Africa were 
also implemented. 

For the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, “Youth in a Changing 
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World in Fact and Fiction,” prepared by a 
special committee of Margaret Scoggin and 
Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library, 
and Margaret Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, was made available for librarians and 
others interested. YASD representatives will 
be President Pauline O’Melia, South Woods 
Junior High School, Syosset, N.Y., and Pau- 
line Winnick, Boston Public Library. 

For Kiwanis International’s Key Club and 
Circle K good reading program, “Eye-Open- 
ers” was brought up to date, and “Outstand- 
ing Fiction for College-Bound Students,” pre- 
pared by the Book Selection Committee and 
first appearing in the December 1959 NEA 
Journal, was made available. 

The Asia Project Committee reported local 
and state programs from Washington State to 
Texas and the East Coast—Mildred L. Batch- 
elder. 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


Activities of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation and action taken by the group 
included— 

Approval of revision of forms used’ by 
evaluation teams, including the Statement of 
Interpretation to accompany the Standards for 
Accreditation. — 

Meeting with the dean and faculty repre- 
sentatives of Florida State University con- 
` cerning the objectives of the new undergradu- 
ate program being developed on an inter- 
divisional basis in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, in order to clarify certain aspects of 
the program’s consonance with the ALA’s 
new standards for undergraduate library sci- 
ence programs. 

Conference with representatives from the 
University of California at Los Angeles to 
learn of the plans for the graduate program 
of library science developing in that institu- 
tion; advice and counsel relating to steps to 
be considered in the accrediting procedure as 
set forth by the committee. 

Consideration of the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the American Association of School 
Librarians on the problem of accreditation 
of graduate programs of school librarianship. 
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Disapproval of the proposed new code of 
ethics for librarians, 

A decision to request annual reports from 
all accredited library schools as part of the 
implementation of its policy of continuing 
review.—Robert L. Gitler. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chief on the agenda of the Audio-Visual 
Committee was discussion of the all-day Film 
Institute to be held at the studios of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada on June 21, 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Library 
Association Film Committee, the ALA Audio- 
Visual Committee, and the Adult Services 
Division. Registration will be limited to 300 
persons and advance registration will be „re- 
quired. Further announcements and detailed 
information will appear in the April and May 
ALA Bulletin. See also the Adult Services 
Division column in the ALA Bulletin, January 
1960. 

The Broadcasting Subcommittee, formerly 
the TV Subcommittee, is making plans to 
compile a How To Do It Manual to assist li- 
braries in the use of radio and television.— 


Grace T. Stevenson. 





White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Delegates to the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth met at Midwinter to discuss 
their role. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, ALA 
president-elect, who will act as the leader of the 
ALA delegation, asked that wherever possible 
librarians speak on what the library can do to 
help children and youth, and adults who work 
with children and youth. 

ALA and its divisions will be represented by 
18 delegates. At least 24 librarians have been 
named as delegates from the various states. Two 
young adult delegates and ten youth delegates 
were also nominated by ALA. Several librarians 
will be serving as discussion leaders and record- 
ers. 


Following presentation of what ALA has done 
to cooperate with the White House Conference, 
the group discussed possible ways of bringing 
libraries into the discussion at the various fo- 
rums. Kits of all the materials prepared for the 
White House Conference were distributed at the 
meeting.—-Grace T, Stevenson. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
agreed upon a number of amendments to the 
bylaws to be presented to Council and the 
membership at the Montreal Conference. It 
reviewed the bylaws of the various divisions 
to determine to what extent they require 
amendment in order to conform with the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws, especially with the 
newly amended Article VI. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


During several meetings on January 29, 30, 
and 31, the International Relations Committee 
considered a lengthy agenda on which the 
following items are noteworthy: 1) the pend- 
ing exchange of library delegations between 
the U.S. and the USSR, details of which are 
soon to be negotiated; 2) the library program 
of the U.S. Information Agency; 3) ALA 
participation in the International Federation 
of Library Associations and the International 
Federation of Documentation; 4) the possible 
establishment of a library school as part of 
the proposed East-West cultural center at 
Honolulu; 5) the formulation of a policy 
statement to guide “book drives” for libraries 
and other institutions abroad; and 6) the ex- 
change of librarians, including the review of 
recent visits of Japanese, Indian, and other 
librarians to the United States, the manage- 
ment of future visits, and the provision of an 
adequate clearing house for the processing of 
inquiries from U.S. librarians about oppor- 
tunities for foreign assignments and from 
foreign librarians about opportunities for as- 
signments in the U.S. 

The Director of the International Relations 
Office reported on his autumn trip through 
Latin America. The officers of the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table met with the 
International Relations Committee to discuss 
the problem of liaison between the two groups, 
the distribution of Leads, and the Montreal 
Conference program.—Raynard C. Swank. 

The ALA Panel on Unesco of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee heard three 
working papers: “How Shall the Panel In- 
form Itself Regarding the Unesco Program?” 
by Edwin E. Williams, Harvard University 
Library; “How Shall the Panel Affect Unesco’s 
Library Program?” by Lucile M. Morsch, 


Library of Congress; and “Interesting and 
Informing ALA Members About Unesco’s Li- 
brary Program,” by Emerson Greenaway, Free 
Library of Philadelphia. These were meaty 
working papers about a meaty subject, hardly 
to be exhausted even in two consecutive ses- 
sions. The Panel made considerable progress 
and reached at least tentative conclusions in 
each area of discussion. Tentative plans were 
likewise made for bringing the Unesco story 
to the ALA membership through articles and 
conference programs.—Verner W. Clapp. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
The highlight of the Membership Commit- 


tee meeting was a workshop session at which 
several small work groups considered and 
made recommendations on a draft of a “Hand- 
book for the Membership Committee.” The 
Membership Committee voted to have mem- 
bership regions coincide with existing regional 
library association areas to facilitate member- 
ship promotion within the regions. 

The Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Promotion Project proposed a budget 
request to PEBCO to support an office for 
Membership Promotion with adequate staff. 

The Committee for a Greater ALA (GALA 
Committee) held an exciting, free-wheeling 
session on ways to promote ALA membership. 
The committee members will do such things 
as speak at state and regional association 
meetings, write articles for state library publi- 
cations, and write letters to individual librari- 
ans.—Grace T. Stevenson. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


Executive directors, state library extension 
agency directors, officers of state library as- 
sociations, and state committee members 
heard John Robling, director of National Li- 
brary Week, report enthusiastically about 
plans for National Library Week 1960. He 
stressed the year-round -benefits of enlisting 
citizen support for the advancement of indi- 
vidual library association goals. 

Emerson Greenaway related what National 
Library Week has meant in Pennsylvania in 
furthering goals for library service through 
the use of imagination, opportunity, and lead- 
ership. He expressed admiration for the staff 
of NLW, the Steering Committee and the 
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National Book Committee for their devotion to 
the cause of libraries: “We have more friends 
for libraries and reading in the United States 
than we have ever thought of.” 

The importance of involving citizen support 
in NLW was emphasized by Mrs. Sophie 
Silberberg, Director of Public Relations, Nas- 
sau Library System, New York. Mrs. Silber- 
berg stated there is much to learn from the 
experience of other groups and cited the suc- 
cessful experience of the National Citizens 
Council for Public Schools in developing a 
sense of citizen support of the schools. 

A brief discussion period was conducted by 
Virginia Mathews, Assistant Director of NLW. 
In closing, Benjamin Powell, ALA President 
and chairman of ALA’s NLW Committee, 
emphasized the use of the potentials of NLW 
in serving local library needs. He said that 
the president of the state library association 
should work closely the year around with the 
state executive director and that they should 
“plan together how you can make National Li- 
brary Week most effectively advance your 
association’s objectives for the development 
and expansion of library service throughout 
the state in all types of libraries.”—Grace T. 
Stevenson. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Organization noted that 
there is no policy or directive to guide groups 
seeking organizational attachment in ALA. It 
agreed that proposed purposes and functions 
should be discussed with COO before pe- 
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titions are circulated so that the incipient 
group’s effort toward organization will be 
fruitful and not disappointing to the petition- 
ers.—Robert Severance. ` 


ROUND TABLES 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table Standards Com- 
mittee met and Chairman Donald Kohlisted of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library presented 
his preliminary report on procedures and 
recommendations for standardizing state and 
regional library conference exhibit practices. 
Areas covered were duplication of conference 
dates, booth rental fees, method of assigning 
booths, and hours of exhibiting. (See also 
Council action.) —C, J. Hoy. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table discussed mem- 
bership, publications, plans for the Montreal 
Conference, and international activities and 
affairs in general. With membership an- 
nounced at an all-time high of 212, plans for 
an even larger membership among librarians 
with international experience and interests 
were discussed. Plans for Leads, the IRRT 
Newsletter, and for a new IRRT directory 
were also discussed. 

Plans for the Montreal Conference include 
a reception for librarians from overseas, a 
business session, and a program on inter- 
national affairs. 





EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


A Report to Council by the Federal Relations Committee 


Following is the part of Roger H. McDonough’s 
report to Council which dealt with extension of 
the Library Services Act. Mr. McDonough is 
chairman of the Federal Relations Committee 
and is a member of the ALA Executive Board, 
and his report was made on behalf of both 
bodies. 

Although the vote on the five-year extension 
of the LSA was decisive, some Councilors have 
questioned why a revision in our position was 
required. Others, who had no objections to the 
decision, questioned the need for haste, ie., a 
mail vote. Let me consider this second point 
first. It was not just the mounting pressure from 
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state agencies and other groups that determined 
this matter but the necessity of having to meet 
a very tight legisletive and budgetary timetable. 
There were indications this fall that a number 
of Congressmen and Senators were preparing to 
introduce enabling legislation as soon as Con- 
press reconvened and it would have. been em- 
barrassing, to say the least, had the Association 
lacked authorizaticn to move also. The Adminis- 
tration interest in and support of our federal aid 
program had been indicated by Secretary Flem- 
ming of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare in his challenging speech to us in 
Washington last June. Miss Krettek had pointed 
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out that if we were going to request legislation, 
it was imperative that we be ready at the very 
opening of Congress. Only bills introduced early 
in what promises to be a short session would 
have a chance of passage, and legislation was 
needed in 1960 to authorize the budgeting of 
funds for the period beginning July 1, 1961. 

The correctness of this estimate of the situa- 
tion is borne out by what happened. On the day 
Congress began work, a bill was introduced to 
extend the LSA (it may be noted that this par- 
ticular bill was unsolicited) and within a few 
days, our good friend, sponsor, and supporter, 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, introduced a 
bill, 5.2830, which is now cosponsored by more 
than fifty other senators. This is truly remark- 
able evidence of the high regard in which our 
library program is held by the Congress, and I 
think we may take justifiable pride in this ac- 
complishment. It is noted that none of these 
sponsors nor any other person in government, 
for that matter, has questioned the terminal fac- 
tor in our original bill. 

In turning now to the more basic question of 
why we sought an extension at all, I think a 
brief review of the background may be useful 
to all of us. ALA has sought federal aid since 
before World War II. Our present act (or a 
variation thereof) was first introduced in 1946 
with the same authorization—$714 million—it 
carries today, fourteen inflationary years later. 
Our bill was inadequate when passed in 1956; 
it is more so today. Although consideration was 
given to amending the extension of the bill to 
increase the authorization, it was decided that 
this was not feasible since the states thus far 
have been unable to match and use the entire 
$744 million now authorized. Similarly, we were 
advised not to try to raise the population limit 
in the Act this year even though the Council 
vote affirmed this action. 

It is true that before the Act was passed we 
said it was terminal legislation, and Im sure we 
meant this when our representatives appeared at 
Congressional hearings. I know I did. What we 
did not foresee was the length of time it would 
take to get our programs under way, nor that 
we would not get the full amount authorized 
from the very beginning. Looking back, it would 
appear that we were fairly naive in thinking we 
would get the full amount at the onset, for ap- 
parently this is not the way legislative bodies 
work. 

However, the third and most compelling rea- 
son for seeking an extension is that we are now 
living in a different world from the one we 
knew when the Act was passed. None of us, in 


1956, foresaw Sputnik and the tremendous chal- 
lenge it would offer to our society. Two years 
ago, Council reacted to this challenge by ap- 
proving a “Statement Concerning the Place of 
Libraries in American Education.” You may re- 
call that this statement concluded as follows: 


We believe this to be a most crucial period of our 
national history to which our profession must re- 
spond with all the clarity, vigor, and wisdem it can 
command. 

As the nation and the state move to strengthen the 
educational foundations of our security and freedom, 
it is imperative that the country’s need for libraries 
and their services be fully recognized and adequate 
provision be made for their support. 


Time has confirmed and underscored the valid- 

ity of this earlier assessment. It is clear that li- 

braries will face unparalleled demands in the 

years ahead, and will require a greater share of 
the tax dollar—local, state and federal—to meet 
them. 

In speaking of taxes, I think this is as good a 
place as any to dispose of a bugaboo that has 
haunted our discussions of federal aid from the 
beginning. I refer to the charge that federal as- 
sistance would inhibit state and local effort. 
This is not true. Since 1956, there has been an 
increase of 54 per cent in state funds appropri- 
ated for development of rural public library 
service. Local funds for rural library services 
have increased 45 per cent. As for the familiar 
charge that federa] aid means federal control 
and domination, this has been disproved also. 
The tremendous variety of plans now operating 
under the LSA is eloquent testimony to this. 

It seems clear that we should now look for- 
ward, not back, and begin at once to re-examine 
our position in terms of the current situation. 
We have already done a lot of thinking about 
our basic needs, and in Goals for Action and 
Federal Legislative Policy, Council has agreed 
to support federal grants to, among other 
things: 

l. Public Libraries—in all areas with substandard 
library service, including metropolitan ones. 

2. Schools—to stimulate and help develop libraries 
in all schools lacking them. 

3. Colleges and Universities—to help college and uni- 
versity libraries as part of federal assistance to 
higher education. 

4. Scholarships—$1,000,000 will be sought to provide 
500 fellowships of $2000 each for students to at- 
tend ALA accredited schools. 


These agreed-upon policies and goals consti- 
tute a broad mandate to the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Washington Office to seek 
federal legislation in these and related areas. 
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Staff reunion at Midwinter—Cora M. 
Carl H. Milam, and Everett Fontaine. 
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Mr. Fontaine, formerly chief of the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, below. . 
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Tribute to Miss Beatty 
Following is an exzerpt from the executive di- 


rectors announcement to Council on the retire- 


ment of Miss Cora M. Beatty: 

I know you will feel a deep sense of loss to 
the Association when I tell you that Miss Cora M. 
Beatty retired from the headquarters staff on 
December 1, 1959. Miss Beatty came to head- 
quarters on Septer-ber 16, 1929. When she left 
on December 1, 1959, she had served the Asso- 
ciation for thirty years and two and one-half 
months. Her services and her contributions were 
many and varied, including membership promo- 
tion and maintenarce, editing and writing, con- 
ference planning and programing, and divi- 
sional work. At the time of her retirement, she 
was serving as exezutive secretary of the. Refer- 
ence Services Division and chief of conference 
program arrangements. . 

There is no truly adequate way by which al 
of her contributions can be recognized. We rec 
ognize it daily at ALA headquarters now that 
we can no longer “Ask Miss Beatty” for the 
answers to many questions or for objective ad 
vice and guidance. 

She will be greatly missed by the Association 
and the headquarters staff. 





Renewal of H. W. Wilson Scholarships 


President Powell announced renewal of the H. 
W. Wilson Scholarships at the first. Councii 
Meeting: 

At the 1957 Midwinter Meeting of Council, 
President Morsch announced that the H. W. 
Wilson Company was making available to each 
of the library schcols accredited by ALA a one- 
time scholarship of $500. The H. W. Wilson 
Company had decided upon this generous steg 
for several reasons, chief among them being the 
company’s serious concern and interest in the 
vital problem of library recruitment. 

Since it was nct feasible to grant all of -the 
scholarships simultaneously, a drawing was held 
on this platform at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting 
to determine the arder in which the scholarships 
would be awardei over a four-year period, al 
the rate of ten per calendar year. The scholar- 
ship program thus became a four-year program 
covering 1957-60, and ending in January of this 
year. l 

I am happy to inform you that Howard Hay- 
craft, president oz the H. W. Wilson Company 
has given us the pleasant opportunity of an 
nouncing to you that the directors of the com 
pany have voted to renew this scholarship pro 
gram for another four-year period beginning ir 
January 1961. 
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THE 1960 CENSUS IS COMING 


Census takers will visit every household in 
the United States to count the population, 
starting Friday, April 1. 

The census reports are among the most 
valuable tools a library has so it is to the 


library’s interest that the information be 
as accurate as possible. The use of elec- 
tronic equipment will make the 1960 cen- 
sus figures available much more quickly 
than has been possible in the past (see 
“Census Reports by Electronics,” January 


ALA Bulletin). 


Headquarters Librarian Appointed 
Ruth Shapiro became ALA headquarters 
librarian on January 18. Miss Shapiro was 
associated with the Milwaukee Public Library 
before coming to ALA headquarters. She was 
an ALA Council member, 1953-57; served on 
the Membership Committee; and has been 


IMPORTANT BOOKS IN THE 
ORESTES BROWNSON SERIES ON 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
AND AFFAIRS 


1. THE TRIUMPH OF SUBJECTIVITY: 
An Introduction to Transcendental 
Phenomenology, by J. Quentin Lauer, 
S.J., 1958, $4.00 


2. JOHN DEWEY: HIS THOUGHT AND 


INFLUENCE, John Blewett, S.J., 
Editor, April 1960, $5.00 


3. THE HUMAN PERSON AND THE 
WORLD OF VALUES, Symposium 
in honor of Dietrich von Hildebrand. 
Balduin V. Schwarz, Editor, April 
1960, $5.00 
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Libraries are urged to encourage their 
patrons to cooperate with the census 
takers. Several thousand libraries have 
been sent posters calling attention to the 
census. We hope these will be posted 
prominently either with or without appro- 
priate display materials. 

The census is one of the major services 
of our government trom which we all profit 
and to which we should lend support.— 
Grace T. Stevenson, ALA deputy execu- 
tive director. 





Miss Shapiro 


both chairman and secretary of the Staff Or- 
ganizations Round Table. Miss Shapiro 
served on the Prcgram and Projects Commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee Council for Adult Learn- 
ing, 1958-59, and was secretary of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Milwaukee County 
Labor Council, to which she was for twenty- 
one years a delegate from the Library Union. 
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Each month in this space the Library Technol- 
ogy Project will tell the story of its progress and 
activities and will carry reports on the develop- 
ment of new supplies and equipment. This de- 
partment will also include information or sources 
of information on new developments in scientific 
management which have library application. 


During the course of the Library Technology 
Feasibility Study, one of the items librarians fre- 
quently expressed a need for was a rust-proof 
paper clip for use in archives. Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries learned of this need and now has a stain- 
less steel clip on the market. Library Technol- 
ogy Project has received the initial shipment of 
these clips which have been tested for rust re- 
sistance in the salt air of the New Jersey Coast. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


Typists will like the new Scotch Brand type- 
writer cleaner No. 575 manufactured by the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
This cleaner comes in perforated sheets of soft, 
chemically treated fibers. The fibers pick up 
dirt, lint, and ink from the type face. The 
method is clean, fast, safe, and convenient—a 
sheet is simply inserted in the typewriter and the 
keys struck firmly several times until the type 
is clean. 


Manifold carbon paper sets will also make 
happier typists and will save valuable typing 
time where volume warrants their use. Ask about 
them at any office supply store. These one-time 
use carbon sets eliminate assembling paper and 
carbon paper by hand where multiple copies are 
needed. They are available in a variety of colors, 
sizes and weights in addition to the white, 
814 X ll-inch, 9-pound standard. One supplier 
quotes a price of $4.50 for a box containing 500 
sets of the standard color, size, and weight. This 
same supplier points out that based on 244 
eight-hour working days a year, the time of a 
stenographer who earns $5000 a year is worth 
$2.56 for every hour, $.0427 for every minute, 
and in a year one hour a day is worth $625. 


Remington Rand and Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., are offering interchangeable type symbols 
for standard and electric typewriters. Accent 
marks, foreign characters, or technical symbols 
can be added to the regular keyboard in a few 
seconds. Only the type head is changed. Large 
selections of foreign language, mathematical, 
chemical, electrical, and other symbols are avail- 


able. 


MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


An article on “Clerical Job Evaluation” appears 
in the December 1959 issue of Office Executive. 
Subtitled “A guide for using the point system,” 
it should be helpful to librarians who must rate 
purely clerical jobs as accurately and fairly as 
possible. 


The October 1959 issue of Office Executive con- 
tains an article entitled “Small Ofice Machinery: 
Check Before You Buy.” Most of it applies to 
libraries. The article is based on the premise 
that in the selection of equipment the original 
sin derives from an indiscriminate enthusiasm 
for modernization. The article is adapted, in 
part, from “Cutting Office Costs in Small 
Plants,” Small Business Management Series No. 
6, published hy the Smal] Business Administra- 
tion. 


An article in Modern Office Procedures for Oc- 
tober 1959 says that when technological develop- 
ments boost production capacity, companies get 
best results with the formula: People + Ma- 
chines -+- Work Stations = Output. In the old 
unbalanced triangle people were the most im- 
portant. They got little or no support from ma- 
chines and work stations. Few machines were 
involved and the poor work environment had 
little effect on slow manual operations. Now the 
balanced triangle gets the best results in modern 
offices. Machines have boosted worker capacity, 
but they do not assure high output. Production 
is dependent on balanced relationship between 
work stations, people, and machines, and pro- 
duction is only as good as the weakest of the 
three elements. 

Library Technology Project would like to hear 
from those librarians who have put original 
equipment ideas to work, particularly those ideas 
which led to improved management in their li- 
braries. In this way, the project can act as a 
clearinghouse for suggestions about products 
librarians feel they have a need for but which 
are not now on the market. The ideas which 
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seem practicable can then be presented to manu- 
facturers for possible commercial production. For 
example, “why don’t they” make a more dura- 
ble library card which could be cleaned readily 
and which would occupy less space in the cata- 
log tray than the present ones? LTP will wel- 
come your “why don’t they?” ideas. eoo 


The Library Technology Project’s techni- 
cal information service is in operation. In- 
formation on materials, machines, equip- 
ment, and systems useful in library opera- 
tions can be furnished from LTP’s com- 
prehensive collection of equipment and 
supply catalogs, from its library of techni- 


cal literature, and from suppliers and man- 
uzacturers, testing laboratories and re- 

_ search and development organizations with 
which it has contacts. Send requests: for 
information to the Library Technology 
Project at ALA headquarters. The proj- 
ects number is DEJaware 7-4740. 





SURVEY OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The Executive Board of the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries approved a proposal for 
a survey of state libraries as submitted by the 
Survey and Standards Committee, Mrs. Phyllis I. 
Dalton, California State Library, chairman. The 
ALA Executive Board, meeting in November 
1959, approved the proposal with slight modifica- 
tions. The ALA executive director is seeking 
foundation funds to support it. 

The proposal is to study the state library 
agencies in the fifty states to determine the pres- 
ent nature, quality, status, and potential of state 
library activities and on the basis of the results 
of this survey to develop standards for state li- 
brary service which will complement the present 
standards for other types of libraries. The survey 
is to provide basic information concerning: 
1) the objectives of the state library agency, 
2) its present functions, 3) its government- 
‘legal-administrative setting, 4) the materials and 
other resources, 5) personnel, 6) physical 
equipment, 7) finances, and 8) services. 

All state agencies providing the library serv- 
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ices set forth as library functions to be per- 
formed at the state level in “The Role of the 
State Library” putlished by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Likraries will be included in the 
survey. These are archives, extension, historical, 
law, legislative refsrence, and public document: 
services. From the factual basis provided by this 
comprehensive surrey, standards will be formu 
lated for state library agencies. 

It is proposed that the American Library Asso 
ciation be the sponsoring agency with adminis 
trative responsibility assigned to the Americar 
Association of State Libraries. The Survey anc 
Standards Committee of ASL will act as an ad 
visory committee ta the research staff making the 
survey. The Council of State Governments wil 
cooperate with the advisory group. It is possible 
that as the standerds are being developed, ir 
order to ensure that they are developed by é 
representative group and to ensure their fina 
acceptance, the advisory group will be enlargec 
to include state officials and political scientists a: 
well as representative librarians. 

It is proposed that the fifty states be dividec 
into four geograpnrical groups and that a re 
search person of experience and stature in the 
library field be employed for each group, ont 
of whom will be tne director of the study. -The 
research staff members will not themselves he 
connected with any state library agency directly; 
but will visit most of the agencies except Alaské 
and Hawaii, which will be studied by question 
naire only. At the end of the field work a repor! 
will be prepared by the research staff. From the 
survey report, the Survey and Standards Com 
mittee along with the research staff will develoy 
standards. 

After funds are available and the survey staf 
has been chosen, the survey and writing of the 
standards will require about eighteen months 
Both the survey and the standards will be made 
available to the profession. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT REVISION 


The ASL Library Services Act Revision Com: 
mittee, Irving A. Verschoor, chairman, ques: 
tioned the state ard territorial library agencies 
to get their suggeszions for the future of the Li 
brary Services Act. On the basis of the replies 
from thirty-seven agencies, the committee, meet 
ing December 2-3, 1959, made the following rec 
ommendations to the ASL Executive Board: 


1. Extend the Act to 1962 and increase the appropria 
tion to $15 million. 

2. Make a comparative analysis of grants to state 
under the presert formula and with a 25,00! 
population limitation. 

3. Change the 10,00C population limitation to 25,000 
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The last recommendation was made because 
the 1960 census results may seriously affect ex- 
isting programs by eliminating areas now in 
active participation; and the present population 
limitation has seriously handicapped the develop- 
ment of good library service in some states. 

Eprror’s Note: lt will be recalled that a mail 
vote of the ALA Council in December approved 
ALA support of extension of the Library Services 
Act “for another five-year period at not less than 


the present authorization” (see January Memo 
to Members for full details). 





by William S. Budington 
FIELD SEMINAR POSTSCRIPT 


To new-made American friends came a newsy 
Christmas letter from the nine Japanese librari- 
ans who took part in the field seminar on refer- 
ence services, describing briefly their marathon 
study tour in the United States. The ALA- 
sponsored, Rockefeller-supported seminar began 
October 3, ended December 4. Principal centers 
visited included San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, 
Ann Arbor, Boston, New York, Washington, 
Nashville, and Los Angeles; numerous side trips 
were also made from each of these cities. Library 
visits and local seminars, covering the gamut 
from training to finance, filled a packed sched- 
ule. Capping the project will be proceedings of 
the seminars (for limited distribution) and a 
report to be prepared by the visitors. 

Those privileged to meet and work with the 
group were greatly impressed by the thorough- 
ness of their advance preparation, their working 
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papers on Japanese library service, and their dis- 
cerning questions. Considerable benefit accrued 
to U.S. librarians in learning of the practices of 
another nation. And the visitors, in addition to 
the new sights and ideas, gained mutual under- 
standing and a spirit of cooperation within their 
own highly varied group, which may in itself 
have an impact on Japanese library service. To 
Mrs. Frances Cheney, her planning committee, 
and all of the local groups goes credit for a most 
successful] undertaking. From our visitors come 
the warming words, “We can think of nothing 
but the kindness and friendliness of all the 
American librarians we met. at our seminars and 
on our visits to libraries.” 


MIDWINTER PRESCRIPT 


Numerous committee reports for the Mid- 
winter meeting of the RSD Board of Directors 
are at hand for excerpting. Planning for the 
Montreal Conference jells bit by bit, under the 
guidance of Chairman Mrs. Mary Mitchell, De- 
troit Public Library. Special advantage will be 
taken of Canadian resources in terms of libraries 
and authorities, and Canadian members are con- 
tributing great chunks of time and effort, as 
typified by Edith Jarvi, committee member from 
the Windsor Public Library. Facts and Faces, 
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1960 will this year include not only ALA officers 
and councilors but also their counterparts in the 
Canadian Library Association; Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole is assisted in her editorship by Effie Ast- 
bury, McGill University Library School. The 
Interlibrary Loan Committee is thinking seri- 
ously of another informal dinner meeting; de- 
spite completion of their primary assignments 
(form revision, international code) lively interest 
in other factors continues. Helen Focke’s Li- 
brary Journal Reference Book List Committee 
is pointing toward April 15 publication of this 
perennial favorite, and the New Reference Tools 
Committee has its list almost ready for distribu- 
tion. The Publication Committee reports 31 per 
cent returns from its questionnaire on a refer- 
ence services journal; the details are to be 
studied by the RSD Board after their presenta- 
tion. 


BUT WHAT DOES IT DO FOR ME? 


This plaintive remark is dropped now and 
then by ALA members and nonmembers alike. 
It is probably trite to note that greatest bene- 
fits may well be derived by the 120 committee 
members currently at work in RSD. But a glance 
at RSD’s approved program list gives hearten- 
ing reply to questioners. Many projects have 
been noted in this department from time to time. 
Add to those already mentioned the following. 
Development of local, state and regional chap- 
ters, now ten in number, provides convenient 
participation in and discussion of common inter- 
ests in reference work. Continuing study of the 
H. W. Wilson indexes has brought about critical 
revision of four, with a fifth now under way. In- 
vestigation of the use and potentialities of 
printed book catalogs holds promise of wide- 
spread signifiance, as does publication of the 
nearly completed Public Library Reference Sur- 
vey. Plans are being laid for the eighth edition 
of Guide to Reference Books. Try some of the 
above on the skeptics. eee 
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STANDARDS FOR BOOKMOBILE SERVICE AND 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


James E. Bryant, president, Public Library Asst 
ciation, has appoirted two special subcommittee 
of the PLA Standards Committee. The member 
will serve until their charge has been fulfillec 
One is to be known as the Subcommittee o 
Quality of Bookmobile Service. The gener: 
charge to the committee is: to identify the prir 
ciples applicable to the quality of bookmobi 
service as defined in Public Library Service; an 
to prepare.a statement for publication as a guid 
for those about to establish such service as we 
as a check in those already engaged in it. Jame 
Foutts, Youngstewn and Mahoning Count 
(Ohio) Public Library, has agreed to serve < 
chairman. 


The second subcommittee is the Subcommitte 
on Standards for Small Libraries. The gener: 
charge is: to prepare a statement of standarc 
appropriate for small libraries, both those withi 
systems and independent libraries which have n 
immediate prospect of joining systems. The stat: 
ment is to be based on the standards for syster 
set forth in Public Library Service. Eleano 
Plain, head librarian, Aurora (Illinois) Publi 
Library, has been appointed chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR RURAL PEOPLE 


The Public Library Association was asked t 
rewrite the Farmers’ Bulletin on rural librar 
service. Hannis S Smith served as chairman c 
the committee which prepared and submitted th 
manuscript to the U.S. Department of Agricu 
ture, Federal Extension Service. 

As mentioned in last month’s Washington Ri 
port, the pamphlet has recently been publishe 
as Library Service for Rural People, Farmer. 
Bulletin No. 2142. The publication describe 
services provided by good libraries and make 
suggestions to library boards and citizen group 
on how to organize a regional library systen 
The information should be helpful to organiz: 
tions which are interested in improving locs 
library service and to librarians who wish t 
stimulate interest in their rural areas. oe 
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The recently intro- 
luced Recordak Port- 
ible Microfilmer, 
Which takes up a 
ninimum of counter ; 
space, is suited to l- A Nas qP 
rary book charging systems. It can be built into 
he desk top. In such an installation, only a small 
vortion of the film unit is visible above counter 
evel. A film footage indicator shows just how 
auch film is available at all times; an audible 
Jarm warns film is down to the last 3 feet; a 
isual indicator shows when the machine is in 
peration. Film capacity is 100 feet; over 5000 
ransactions can be recorded on a 100-foot roll of 
iim. The manufacturer states that books can be 
‘harged out with the portable up to three times 
aster than manual methods. 
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cuts on pressure-sensitive label paper, or score 
cuts on gum, heat seal, or plain papers. It is 
very small, measuring only 9 x 9 x 9 inches, 
simple to operate, and can print up to 6000 
labels an hour. Color printing is possible and 
printing plates, providing professional quality 
printing, can be changed in only a few seconds. 
It can be'used for book identification, labels, 
monograms, posters, etc. Write Sohn Mfg., Inc., 
P.O. Box 87, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 
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A new instant lami- 
nator with a greater 
range of precise 
speed and heat con- 
trol for sealing pa- 
per, cover stock, and 
most originals in any 
type of film or acetate has been announced by 
General Binding Corporation, Northbrook, Hili- 
nois. The Auto-therm Laminator, Model 1-17-D, 
has a variable processing speed, ranging from 
12 to 25 feet per minute, and will encase papers, 
drawings, photographs, etc., in a pliable film 
which protects against stains, grease, acids, and 
rough handling. Material. up to 17” wide in any 
length up to 2000 feet can be laminated at a 
production speed set by the operator. eee 











LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT AS3.888 BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success In this feid as pioneers has 
enabled us to achleve a high percentage pt resaits through 


our world-wide notwork of associate ers, antiquarians, 
colleotors, agents, and others. In the book flo 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dopt. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 








1950-1960 1950-1960 


THE LITERATURE 
OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 


1945-1957 


Compiled by 
J. D. Mezirow and Dorothea Berry 
for 
The Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults 
308 pages $6.50 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC, 257 Park Avenue South 


Publishers of Professional Books for the Librarian 
1950-1960 1950-1960 








CHILDREN OF THE A-B 


simply told their stories. 


ieben- Morgen 


Size: 16.5x23em 
Page: 437P., XI 
Price: $4.50 





English translation from Japanese Bestseller Books 
one MAIL SERVICE AVAILABLE 
Testament of the Lore avd girts of JAPANESE CHILDREN'S BOOKS SERIES 


one honed and five first-hand ac.  “Mlage of Snowy Herons 

counts by grade school children who were Original Story by. Miss Tomiko Inui 
in Hiroshima at the time the atom bomb Illustrated by Kazuho Hieda 

‘fell; Impartial but unforgettable. The Translated by Shigeo Watanabe 


children have no axe to grind. They have Where is Roku? 


Compiled by Dr. Arata Osada Original Story by Hajime Kijima 
Translated by Jean Dan and Ruth Illustrated by Tatsuo Ikeda 
< Translated by Shigeo Watanabe 


Illustrated by Mr. & Mrs. Kuroki Size: 18.25 x26cm, 18 pages Full Color 


with plastic coated cover 
Price: $2.00 
Brochure sent upon request. 


UCHIDA ROKAKUHO PUBLISHING HOUSE Tokyo, Japan (See >Classified Ad.) 


Direct mail patrons may inspect book for two weeks atter delivery. 10% Library or 
Institution discount. All postage guaranteed, 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our eis For- 
eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
ete. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicere’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 


tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 


Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

JOURNALS FOR SALE: Athenaeum 1840-1919; 
Atlantic Monthly 1857-1931; Century 1872-1928. Some 
bound. Some gaps. Will sell as runs. Queries invited. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C. 

VAN GOGH—Letters, 3 vols., Ist ed., new. Pub. 
@ $50—Sale price $22.50 prepaid. Several sets. 
Moore, Henry—Heads, Figures, and Ideas. Pub. 
@ $30—shelf-worn copies at $12 prepaid. Stamford 
Boox Store, 127 Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ONE or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets. Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
TORY. Over 15,000 actual verified .positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for schools, colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa- 
tional opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. -Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
IlI. Vol. If $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications.) Al 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
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in Library Placemert Exchange, a magazine devotec 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.0( 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Positior 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


eas 


AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional ti 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to wor! 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience 
Apply: ‘Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks 
ville, L.I, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li 
brary in historic Lexington. Starting salary up t 
$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fring 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ 
ing snapshot. Supervisor of Work with Children 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellen 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up t 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Gen 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit complete, cre 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nasor 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,00( 
Salary range $481C-$5070. Professional degree. Su 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Socia 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frec 
erick, President, Paillipsburg Free Public Library 
Phillipsburg, N 1 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degre 

lus two years’ experience required. Salary range 
$4920-$5760; State retirement and social security 
2 weeks’ vacation plus administrative leave; 11 pai 
holidays. Apply Sckenectady County Public Library 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, supe 
vising 1 professional librarian, 2 clerks, full time an: 
part time driver amd page help. Fifth year degre 
plus four years’ experience required. Knowledge o 
children’s work desirable. Salary range: $5440-$6420 
State retirement and social security; 2 weeks’ vaca 
tion plus administrative leave; 11 paid holidays 
oa ee County Public Library, Schenec 
tady 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: will b 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget fo 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library 
Staff of 16 in depar-ment. Thirty-five miles from Nev 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fiftl 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGUER to catalogu: 
(and to prepare catalogue for publication) outstand 
ing collection of zare books and manuscripts o 
Southwestern Americana. Spanish language essential 
TIAA, Social Security, month’s vacation, etc. Salar 
open. "Apply: John H. Ottemiller, Associate Univer 
sity lca Yale University Library, New Haver 
Con 

WANTED: Senior Librarian to take charge o 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulatin; 
book collection of 99,000 volumes for adults in publi 
library near New York City. Degree from approve: 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two year 
appropriate experience required, Salary dependent o0) 
experience, 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefit: 
Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to assist on school 
yokmobile in rural area. Library degree preferred but 
tll consider experience, college background, or 
ork with children and children’s books. Must drive. 
'Y44-hour week, sick leave, paid holidays, Blue Cross, 
sion. Vacation and salary dependent on training 
id experience. B-190. 

TRAINED LIBRARIAN for small suburban library 
-part time. Apply: Mr. Alfred Dashiell, Franklin 
ve., Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
brary. Challenging administrative position for right 
arson, City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
Jle; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
terest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
apending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
ibrary, Nashua, N.H. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC. Elementary and junior high 
thool librarians, beginning September 1, 1960. De- 
2lop your professional career in the heart of the 
ast, chemical] center of the world, population 112,000. 
ommunity has the heart of a small town, the muscles 
ad vitality of a metropolis, abounds in civic, recrea- 
ondl, and cultural opportunities. Near large uni- 
srsities, Philadelphia, New York, Washington, and 
sashore resorts. School system ranks high country 
ide. Prefer some school library experience, educa- 
on credits and 30 hours in library science. Salary 
cale—$4100-$7900. Recent graduates and those with 
xperience (under age 45) in eastern third of U.S. 
pply now to: Miss Virginia Brown, ‘Director of Per- 
onnel, Board of Public Education, 511 W. 8th Street, 
Vilmington, Delaware. Personal interview required. 

CATALOGUER for subject cataloguing section in 
’rinceton University Library. Experience not essen- 
ial. Beginning salary $4260. Generous fringe bene- 
ts. Contact Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, 
’rinceton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

ACQUISITIONS HEAD, Baker Library, Harvard 
tusiness School. Major duties: direct staff of 3 
rof, 7 non-prof.; define acquisition policies in li- 
rary of 360,000 vols.; coordinate acquisitions in 
omplex university framework. Outstanding strength 
1 subject field or in acquisitions experience is 
eeded. Unusual retirement and health benefits. 
9000-$6000 to start. Month vacation. 35-hour week. 
issociate Librarian, Harvard Business School, Bos- 
on 63, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Active department in 
uburban library, 20 miles north of Boston, Massa- 
husetts. Children’s Book Club. School deposits. 
cumulative sick leave. Town pension plan. Salary 
ependent on training and experience. Apply to: 
{rs. Horace U. Ohm, Chief Librarian, Abbot Public 
ibrary, Marblehead, Mass. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. MSLS. 
»xperienced. Salary $6000, Lively Dept. and staff. 
}eautiful country, clean city, 90 miles to N.Y.C,, 
0 to Philadelphia. Soc. Sec., ALA Retirement, 5- 
ay, 38hour week, month vacation. Apply: Allen- 
own (Pa.) Free Library. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in acquisitions and 
ataloging. Immediate opening. L.S. degree re- 
juired. Salary, $4500. Faculty status, fringe bene- 
its. 35 hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. Apply: Acting Li- 
arian, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


southeast 
",O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
‘onsider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
canawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 


Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarians Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In- 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: New, | air-condi- 
tioned, 3500 volume Gerstenslager bookmobile, to 
be used inside city only, needs librarian to head staff 
of three. Ability to drive vehicle not required. Mini- 
mum salary $4464. Will go higher for right person. 
Annual increments. 36% hrs.-five day week. Saturday 
off, 4 week vacation, liberal sick leave allowance, 
accumulative to 96 days, City pension and Social 
Security. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall Annex, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES in the “City 
Beautiful” in Central Florida. Fifth year library de- 
gree required. Salary dependent upon education and 
experience. Apply Clara E. Wendel, Director, Albert- 
son Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR for county system of eight 
libraries and bookmobile in progressive piedmont 
North Carolina. Close to Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem. New director to select assistant librarian. De- 
gree in library science and administrative experience 
required. Adequate salary depending on qualifica- 
tions. Travel allowance, vacation, sick leave, and 
Social Security. Write to R. H. Tuttle, 613 Highland 
Drive, Leaksville, N.C. 

ASSISTANT-TO-THE-LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30- 
40 years of age. Will become librarian here when 
experience justifies. Fast-growing Southern State col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education, Ph.D. or on the way to 
attaining; good health; emotional] stability; adminis- 
trative ability; good supervisor and able to take train- 
ing and supervision; teaching USE OF THE LI- 
BRARY to Freshmen; assist faculty by teaching 
library phase of various courses; public speaker. 
Wonderful opportunity for ambitious hard worker. 
Personal interview desired. Mrs. Lilian B. Buchanan, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

AUGUSTA (GA.) PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 5 li- 
brarians on or before September 1 when modern air- 
conditioned main library will open. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Chief of Technical Services to supervise 
ordering, cataloging, and physical processing. Salary 
up to $5400 depending on experience. Experience in 
cataloging a prerequisite for this key position. FOUR 
POSITIONS IN ADULT SERVICES with special re- 
sponsibilities in Business, Fine Arts, Young Adults, 
and Science. Salary $3900-$4500. Experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Benefits: 40-hour week, Social 
Security, 20 working days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days, and hospital insurance 
plan. Apply: Miss Jean D. Cochran, Librarian, Au- 
gusta Library, 540 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga. 


midwest 


SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
staff for new branch library building opening Spring 
1960. 

l. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children. 
Qualifications: Library school degree, three years’ 
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experience in Children’s work, and good references. 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month’s vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 
state retirement plans, all new air-conditioned build- 
ing in a beautiful section of this residential suburb 
of Cleveland. ; 

2. Young Peoples Librarian, with same requirements, 


same salary, same location, to work with young 


people from large nearby junior high and high 
schools (1 public, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian (Grade II, to take over super- 
vision of good working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status. Apply 
to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8164 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 
perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits, Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC LIBRARY has immediate 
openings for two top-level positions requiring profes- 
sional education and experience: (1) Director of 
Children’s Work and (2) Director of Technical 
: Processes. Beginning salary up to $5460. Both posi- 
tions require person with administrative ability and 
initiative to modernize current techniques and pro- 
grams. Present population of 87,000; potential re- 
gional development, increased budgets, and usual 
benefits offer a good future for the right person. Send 
resume to Alden P. Wilson, Librarian, St. Joseph 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Catalog Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. General Reading Assistant. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience and 
background. To assume primary responsibility for 
fiction collection. All positions require an L.S. degree. 
Credit for military experience. Annual increments. 
Allewance for additional graduate level training. 
4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security and good retirement plan. New air-condi- 
tioned library as part of a new educational and 
cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Li- 
brary needs Head of Adult Services for expanding 
library program. Pleasant suburban community con- 
venient to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excel- 
lent budget, municipal retirement plus Social Se- 
curity, sick leave, vacation, etc. LS degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: 
Poon Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, 
I. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $5500-$6220 (4 
steps). Sth year degree plus two years experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, pro- 
mote juvenile program for system (9 branches), se- 
lect beoks for Main Children’s Room as basis for 
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system selection, supervise branch juvenile colle 
tions, do general public relations as related to chi 
dren’s work. 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, ] 
days sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 year 
Social Security and state pension. Apply: Alta Park 
Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 1 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools. School Servic 
Department Head, to supervise bookmobile servic 
and render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$57: 
in five steps. Branch Librarian. Combination branc 
and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bachelor’s an 
L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid ho 
pitalization, vacation and sick leave. Apply Directo 
sare o Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapic 
, Mich. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. Three challenging pos 
tions. Pleasant suburban environment yet only 1 
hour by public transportation to downtown Chicag 
Apply to Lester Stoffel, head librarian. Public L 
brary, 834 Lake Street. Head of Children’s Wor. 
$9600-$6600. Responsible for children’s program : 
the Main Library and providing guidance to* tw 
branches. Experience in children’s work require: 
Head of Reference, $5600-$6600. Responsible fc 
reference service in a very busy department of tk 
Main Library. Branch Librarian, $5000 to start. Jur 
graduates will be considered. 

CHILDREN LIBRARIANS-—-CATALOG L 
BRARIAN. Metropolitan area advantages. Challen; 
ing position for one with ALA qualifications. Goo 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4931 
$0674 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, Cit 
Hall, Dearborn, Mizh. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menomine 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 populatio: 
schools, bookmobile. Library degree and admini: 
trative experience required. Salary open. One mont 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Apply: Loui 
Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer Library Board, Count 
Building, Menominze, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for Count 
Library Bookmobile. No experience required. Re 
sponsible for carrying out children’s reading, guic 
ance, book selection, and work with schools. Librar 
degree required. Salary $4500. Four weeks’ vacatior 
Social Security, sick leave, congenial staff. Apply 
Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer Library Boarc 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN, graduate fifth year accredited | 
brary school, public library administrative experi 
ence. Possible building program. Salary dependen 
upon qualification, Apply to Mrs. Marshall Grath 
wohl, Chairman Personnel Committee, Niles Publi 
Library, Niles, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in small city, near Kalamazoc 
Michigan. Opportunity to gain experience in al 
fields. Salary $4000. Apply to Public Library, Thre 
Rivers, Mich. 

REF. LIB’N, perhaps retired but active, back 
ground and interest in art, at least one foreign lan 
guage, for 4-5 mos. while permanent employee o: 
leave. 5-day, 35-hr. week. $375 a month. B-191. 

TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY invites inquiries re 
garding position o? administrative assistant to th 
director. Because of Mr. Bacon’s resignation as As 
sistant Director (te be head of Grandview Height 
PL, Ohio) TPL is considering establishing a diffe: 
ent administrative set-up, and would like to hea 
from interested applicants. Salary would depend o 
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xperience and the position would involve general 
ind specific responsibilities, especially in business 
ind personnel matters, binding, maintenance, and 
da ick Write Director, 325 Michigan St., Toledo 
», Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Superior, Wisconsin. Li- 
rarian: Duties: Administration of the Public Li- 
jrary in a city of 36,000 at the head of the Seaway. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience required. 
Salary: Beginning $488.50 per month with increases 
it 6 and 18 months to $503.50-$518.50 per month re- 
spectively. Vacation, 31 days, sick leave, retirement: 
Wisconsin employees and Social Security. Apply to: 
Mayor Lawrence Hagen, City Hall, Superior, Wis. 

HEAD, Order & Technical Processes. Fine oppor- 
unity for fifth year Library Science graduate. Well- 
organized library with staff of 16, in Muskegon, “the 
sort city” on beautiful Lake Michigan, in the midst 
>£ Western Michigan’s vacationland. At least four 
years experience required, some of it in cataloging. 
Salary from $5200, depending on nature and extent 
`f experience. Five-day, 40-hour week, four weeks 
vacation, usual benefits such as cumulative sick 
eave, group hospital, surgical, sick and accident 
insurance, state retirement, and Social Security. 
vpely: Director, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
wac. 


southwest 


WANTED: Trained college experienced cataloger; 
ize between 30 and 50 years approximately. Four 
years church affiliated college in a north Texas town 
əf 30,000 population. New library building com- 
pleted summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack Head Librarian, Austin College, Sherman, 
ex. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to have complete charge of 
new air-conditioned city library adjacent to beau- 
iful Lake Texoma. Excellent climate and living con- 
litions. Send experience and references. Miss E. 
Munson, Pres., Library Trustees, Denison, Tex. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
sollege or research library desired. Salary open, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, re- 
irement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Librar- 
an, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

SCIENCE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In charge 
Xf science and technology reference work, bibliog- 
-aphy, and materials selection, including cooperation 
with faculty and local industry in building an out- 
standing research collection for the Houston area. 
Some teaching opportunity for qualified applicant. 
Salary open. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement 
dlan. L.S. degree, experience; advanced study in 
science or technology desirable. Write to Hardin 
craig, Librarian, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas for 
‘urther details. 


mountain plains 


STATE LIBRARY AREA SUPERVISOR. Challeng- 
ng opening in Rocky Mountain West for active li- 
yrarian interested in broader aspects of profession. 
Requires travel about one week out of three through 
“olorado’s vacation, peach and uranium country to 
oromote service and provide informal library training 
in existing agencies, Headquarters, Grand Junction 
(25,000 pop.). Full-time secretary. Beginning salary 
65904. Mileage and per diem allowance for travel. 
Requirements: Library science degree and 4 years 


professional experience. Write: Colorado State Li- 
brary, Denver 2, Colo. 

CITY LIBRARIAN in a city of 15,000. Salary 
$0400 to $6072 with vacation, Social Security and 
sick leave benefits. Also opportunity to increase the 
city salary by $500 per year as Library Consultant to 
Junior College if desired. An opportunity to live and 
work in a prosperous city of the West where your 
profession is respected. Please apply to: Carsten D. 
Leikvold, City Manager, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
ality, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
Excellent training for good library administrative 
post. Good beginning salary to qualified person. 


-188. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in highly scenic Oregon area. 
Challenging and interesting work in county system 
with new central library, one branch, 8 stations, 
9 school contracts. Book stock over 14,000. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary open, but above $4800 to quali- 
fied professional. Excellent recreational opportunities. 
Apply: Mrs. Mike Deely, Secretary, Lake County Li- 
brary Board, Lakeview, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open in progressive two-county 
rural library in Washington state’s inland plains 
area, heart of Columbia Basin irrigation project. 
Children’s Librarian, $400 per month, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, in charge of children’s work for entire system 
including 3 bookmobiles. Bookmobile Librarian, $380 
per month, 4 weeks vacation, in charge of bookmobile 
collection, routes, services for 3 bookmobiles with 2 
schedules a week with driver and clerk on air-condi- 
tioned bookmobiles. Both positions require degree in 
library science, book knowledge, and friendly interest 
in library service to rural areas. Apply: Mrs. Neva 
Bequette, Librarian, Mid-Columbia Regional Library, 
Kennewick, Wash. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 50,000. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5100, Municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. For university library. 
Enrollment, 1500. Library school graduate particu- 
larly interested in the cataloging and processing ac- 
tivity. Working conditions particularly good in new 
and modern library. One month’s vacation and usual 
fringe benefits. Salary $4700 or more to begin, de- 
pending upon experience. Thirty minutes to center 
of this city of 400,000. Come to Oregon and begin 
to live! Address: Brother David Martin, C.S.C., Li- 
brarian, University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

ONE EXPERIENCED and one beginning cataloger 
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needed July 1 by University Library of 670,000 vol- 
umes. Beginning salary for person with experience 
in original cataloging, $6000; for person without 
experience, $4836. Academic Status, Write: Carl W. 
Hintz, Librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


far west 


OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: Librarian J-~-Work with Children, $403- 
$489; Librarian ]—Reference work, $403-$489; Li- 
brarian [l—Work with Children, $444-$539; Librarian 
HI—Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian [V— 
Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625. 5-step salary scale with advancement to 
2nd step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school 
degree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, children, 
and bookmobile services. Present salary range $397 
to $483 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri- 
odic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire A. A. 
Bigge, Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific High- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN opening in Santa Cruz, 
California’s vacation paradise. Wide range of ex- 
perience—new library planning. Opportunity un- 
limited $354-$427. Closing date 4/1/60. Apply Civil 
Service, Room 9, City Hall, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN  ($4392-$5340). Requires a 
science degree. Senior Librarian ($4836-$588)) . 
quires degree and two years experience. Two. i im- 
mediate openings at modern new library building, 
located in pleasant, smog-free southern California 
coastal area, close to mountain resorts. Benefits in- 
clude three weeks vacation and twelve days sick 
leave per year, retirement system and Social Security. 
Apply: Mahlon Turner, Personnel Director, Court 
House, Ventura, Calif. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DIVISION for San 
Bernardino County Library, serving largest county 
in United States, 20,000 square miles of beautiful 
mountains, desert, and valley. Fast growing com- 
munities. Fifty branch libraries and stations, plus 
bookmobile. Requirements: Degree from accredited 
library school and four years of experience, includ- 
ing 2 years of work with children. Salary: $483- 
$587. Social Security plus County retirement. A job 
with never a dull moment. Department of Civil 
Service, San Bernardino, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN 1J—$395-$481. Librarian IJJ—$436- 
$530. Contra Costa County Library system has an 
expanding program serving 350,000 population in- 
cluding 10 cities. Excellent benefits. Forty min. to 
San Francisco. Librarian I requires library degree. 
Librarian II requires library degree plus two years 
experience. Apply: Contra Costa County Civil Serv- 
ice, P.O. Box 710, Martinez, Calif. 


hawaii 


HONOLULU—Crossroads of the Pacific! We are 
interested in ambitious, fully-qualified librarians with 
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public library exper-ence in children’s work or cata 
loging. Additional cpenings for children’s and fine 
arts assistants—no experience necessary. Professiona! 
degree, U.S. citizensaip required, Salary $4608-$6468 
depending on experience. Library of Hawaii, Hono 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 


canade 


WE WANT YOU— -f£ you are interested In progress 
ing with a progressive city. Positions are now avail 
able for a Chief Librarian and a Cataloger at the 
Moose Jaw Public Library. 

(a) Chief Librarian—Salary range $6000-$7000. De 
gree from accredited Library School, and experience 
required. In charge of staff of two professionals anc 
six non-professionals. 

(b) Cataloguer—Salary range $4500-$5500 depending 
on experience. 

(c) Library located in center of Crescent Park close 
to business area. Interior recently renovated witl 
comfortable modern staff room. Five-day, 364%4-how 
week, city pension’ plan, three weeks holiday afte: 
one year. 

(d) City of Moose Jaw population 30,000 with parks 
indoor swimming pool, new Civic Centre. Active 
social life in the “friendly city.” 

(e) Apply to Mr. Zustice R. L. Brownridge,. Chair 
man of the Board, 1129 Grafton St., Moose Jaw 
Saskatchewan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATIVE posi 
tion sought by man. Age 32. (M.A.L.S. plus addi 
tional work). 10 yrs. exp. school, A.V., and super 
vision. Available June 1960. B-41-W. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D 
(Rom. Langs.}; M.A. (GLS, Chicago) June 1960 
35, married. 3 yrs. Hd Libn., lib arts coll. Also 4 yrs 
exp. cat. ref., rare kks. Ideas and initiative; buildin; 
programing exp.; circ. and collection builder. Broac 
teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Available July 1960 
B-36-W. 

LIBRARIAN, merried, male, 34, B.A., M.S.L.S 
Eight years experience in technical libraries (cata 
loging, reference, administration). Prefers administra 
tive position in co.lege or special library in Nev 
England or Northern Middle Atlantic States. B-43-W 

MAN, MSLS, married, several languages, wide ex 
perience with books and serials, broad background 
seeks cataloging or supervisory position Northeast 
B-44-W. 

MAN, MSLS, Ph. cand. pol. sc., married, experi 
enced, wide backgrcund, languages, seeks position a: 
nets a small college library in or near New York 

-45-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. 
first of month preceding 
voucher forms are 

please send them at 


$1.00 per. 
Deadline: 
publication. If 
required for billing, 
the time advertise- 


ments are submitted for insertion. 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to-continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Today’s World 


| GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
U. S. Army, Ret. 
THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 


© “A brilliant critique of America’s current 
© military sttategy.” -The New Yorker. 
LC 59-13290. $4.00 


JOHN L. CHAPMAN 
*ATLAS: The Story of a Missile 

“The Atlas is the first operational ICBM in 

the free world. This readable book presents 


the human side of its development.”-—Library 
Journal, Illustrated, LC 59-13294, $4.00 


EDGAR S. FURNISS, Jr. 


FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY 


“A. thorough, scholarly and well-documented 
study of the background and prospects of the 
Gaullist Fifth Republic.” —N., Y. Times. Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations. 

LC 59-10582. $5.75 


HERBERT J. MULLER 
ISSUES OF FREEDOM 
Paradoxes and Promises 


An analysis of the prospects of freedom in 
modern society. A volume in World Perspec- 
tives. LC 59-13286. $3.50 


Education 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. 
*SO YOU WANT TO BE A SCIENTIST. 


Especially written to guide high-school stu- 
dents about to enter college. 
LC 59-13297. $3.00 


GENEVA R. HANNA and 
MARIANA K. McALLISTER 
*BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND READING GUIDANCE 


How to encourage the young in good reading. 
LC 59-12674. $3.50 


D. H. RADLER 
with N. G. Kephart 


‘SUCCESS THROUGH PLAY 


Preparing the preschool child for school and 
the years ahead. Foreword by Richard J. 
Appell, Gesell Institute. dus. 

LC 59-6316. $3.50 


MARTIN MAYER 
*XWALL STREET: Men and Money 


Revised edition of a famous book about “an 
exciting, fabulous place. Readable and highly 
entertaining.” —Library Journal. 


LC 60-6041. $4.50 


Personal Experience 


RACHEL MADDUX 
*XABEL’S DAUGHTER 


A husband and wife from the North learn un- 
expected truths from a Southern Negress— 
a true story. “Extraordinary.” —Virginia Kir- 
kus’ Service. LC 60-5959. $3.50 


GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 
*THE KINGDOM WITHIN 


The inspiring personal story of a devout blind 
American woman who went to the Orient to 
teach the blind. LC 59-13279, $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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>o Will soon find it at their fingertips in the’ 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA in 


Braille...a joint non-profit venture by the 


publishers of the World Book Encyclo- 


pedia, Field Foundation, Inc., and the 
. American Printing House for the Blind. 
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CANADIAN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


a special 


issue prepared by Canadian 


librarians as an introduction to and a 


f the Montreal Conference 
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Resets 


The following is quoted word for word from a recom- 
mendation report by the Director of one of our nation’s 
leading library systems. This report is on file and may 
be verified on request. 


“In evaluating the attached bids for the library’s 1959-60 Prebound Book CORET, 
I should like to recommend that we again accept the New Method offer. 


I make the above recommendations for the following reasons: 


A. The quality of binding which the New Method Company offers is superior to that 
of the other bidders. See attached report from Head of our Children’s Services. 


B. Through experience we have found that New Method has saved the city many 
dollars in man hours of staff time through their prompt, full shipments and their 
accurate billing. When books are not received in groups as ordered, many 
additional hours must be invested in cataloging late titles when they could have 
been included in the initial cataloging process. 


C. When considering the two acceptable bindings in terms of cost, you will note that 
the low bid represents only a small saving of 2¢ per book. Since we will purchase 
an estimated 6,600 books, this annual saving amounts to a nominal $132.00. This 
cost is well justified in the higher quality of binding, and in the saving represented 
by the accurate and prompt shipping of full orders by the New Method Company.” 


Excellent reasons why you should buy only BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


NEwMETno» 
Lok Lindey Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF tay 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND GOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. Second-elass 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in United Strates Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 
suthorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 23¢ 
each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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_ THE SCIENCES 
i EXPLAINS 


What Scientists Do 
How They Think 
How They Work 
How Their Work 
Affects Mankind 







SHOWS 


The Debt of the Present 
to the Past 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS - 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES ` 


Science had its beginning when man started 

< asking questions about his environment. He 
j ay wondered where the sun went at night and 

i l Lt! why the stars did not shine in the daytime. 

Radar astronomy is a study which in- He questioned why the wind blew and the 
volves the sending of radar signals from leaves fell. He sought answers to these and 
earth to some nearby heavenly body, such other questions. Not all his answers- were 
as the moon, to gain information about it correct, but at least he did want to know 


by means of the radar echoes. (see Science). 


a “SCIENCE E : 


Years of Work Scientist Achievement Typical Modern Application 








eye 











1698 ‘Thomas Savery Steam engine f Power plants 
1705 Thomas Newcomen Steam engine 
1765 James Watt Steam engine 
. 1735-53 Carl von Linng Plants, animals classified Plant and animal names 
1736 C. F. du Fay Two-fiuid theory of electricity Science demonstrations 
1745-52 William Watson, ' Qne-fiuid theory of électricity Electric motors 
Benjamin Franklin 
1774- Joseph Priestley Oxygen discovered Producing steel 
Karl W. Scheele Oxygen discovered 


From the chronological table “Breakthroughs in Science” in the article SCIENCE. 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contains hundreds of additional articles in the 
Science field, a five-page Science outline, many excellent Science bibliographies, 
- and a Fact Index which is a Science reference work within itself. 


Compton's PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY eœ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. >» CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK _ 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Institutional Department 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Inc. Garden City Books 

The Crime Club Young People’s Division of Literary Guild Hanover House Editions 
Junior Books The Junior Literary Guild l Phaidon Art Books 
Westerns _ Doubleday One Dollar Book Club Real Books 

Anchor Books American National Red Cross Texts Image Books 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers April 19 





APRIL COVER 


Symbolic of the rapid develop- 
ment of library service in Can- 
ada is the fact that, although a 
series of emergencies have de- 
layed construction of this 
building, the National Library 
nevertheless has a vigorous 
and forward-looking program 
—see Dr. Lamb’s article be- 
ginning on page 287, 


TA PP SPST a SPW 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
ournal of the American Library 
\ssociation and publishes ma- 
erial of general interest to li- 
arians and those interested in 
he library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
heir own unless ALA endorse- 
nent is noted, 


kcceptance of an advertisement 
loes not imply endorsement of 
he product by the American Li- 
rary Association. 

“he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
lexed in Education Index and 
¿brary Literature. A microfilm 
dition is available from Univer- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J « H oy 
Mary Falvey 
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Hands Across the Border, Martha Shepard 

Breaking What Barriers? 

A Tribute to American Librarians, Winifred Glen Barn- 
stead 

The Canadian and the American Library Associations, 
Elizabeth Homer Morton 

Read It On Microfilm, Sheila Egoff 

Canada’s National Library—-A Progress Report,. W. Kaye 
Lamb 

With Parka and Sleeping Bag, Marion Gilroy 

The National Film Board of Canada, Guy Roberge 

Early Libraries in Quebec City and Montreal, lan C. Wees 

Canadian Library Education and Certification, Rev. Ed- 
mond E. Desrochers 

Books and Pamphlets on Canadian Libraries and Li- 
brarianship, A. Pamela Hardisty 
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Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 






Anchoring tape holds cover 
In position while you tald. 












Parforations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 





for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here’s the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape”: feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis .. . Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 

* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 








LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. + Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852; Fresno, Calif, 
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Barrier or Mirage? 


Even the most casual reader of the ALA 
Bulletin will recognize this issue as a spe- 
cial effort. The exchange of issues between 
the Canadian and American library associa- 
tion bulletins was a project of the joint 
committee of the two organizations. Three 
Canadian librarians organized this issue 
and selected and edited the articles: 
Martha Sheperd, chairman of the jommt 
committee, Elizabeth Morton, executive 
secretary of the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation, and Sheila Egoff, associate editor of 
the CLA Bulletin. Working with this 
triumvirate, the editor of the ALA Bulle- 
tin learned that the boundary between the 
United States end Canada is no barrier, but 
rather a happy mirage to which we need 
pay only our most formal respects.— 
Samray Smith. 





The ALA Nomirating Committee solicits su 
gestions from the membership for candidates f 
vice president (president-elect); second vic 
president; councilors at large. Suggestions m: 
be sent to any member of the committee: R 
dolph H. Gjelsness, chairman, Department | 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ar 
Arbor (chairman); Donald Coney, libraria 
University of California, Berkeley; S. Jani: 
Kee, secretary, Free Library Commission, Mac 
son, Wisconsin; Rosemary E. Livsey, directo 
work with children, Public Library, Los Angele: 
or Louis M. Nourse, director, Public Library, £ 
Louis. 
* 

The American Association of School Libraria 
at ALA headquarters has the following materia 
on the new school library standards available fi 
free distribution: 1) Promotional leaflet, “ 
There Something Missing in Your School’ 
available in quantity. 2) “New Goals for tl 
School Library,” reprint from the February AL 
Bulletin, available in quantity. 3) Sheets on tl 
background of the standards, summaries, sugge 
tions for programs and program evaluation a 
available in single copies for reproduction local] 


ALA Bulletin April 19¢ 


Jane Addams was born September 6, 1860. In 
this centennial year of her birth libraries will 
arrange exhibits portraying her work, and there 
is bound to be an increased demand for books by 
and about her. Miss Addams was president of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom for fourteen years, and received the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1931 for her work with it. 
A Jane Addams Centennial, organized at the 
headquarters of the league (2006 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3), offers a variety of materials 
about Miss Addams, including a bibliography, 
which will be helpful to librarians. 


* 


The four book lists prepared by various ALA 
divisions for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth are excellent for Conference 
followup. Send to ALA for prices, deadline for 
orders April 15. 


* 


One of the “problems of libraries” to which the 
Council on Library Resources has addressed it- 
self is the perishability of the paper on which 
books, magazines, and newspapers are printed. 
One of the Council’s first grants was to the Vir- 
ginia State Library, to enable W. J. Barrow, a 
document restorer associated with that library, 
to study the physical condition of the papers on 
which nonfiction books of the last half-century 
have been printed. The results of that study are 
summarized in a report, Deterioration of Book 
Stock: Causes and Remedies, published by the 
Virginia State Library: “If material which should 
be preserved indefinitely is going to pieces as 
rapidly as these figures indicate, it seems proba- 
ble that most library books printed in the first 
half of the 20th century will be in an unusable 
condition in the next century.” 

The second phase of the investigation was the 
development of a method for slowing the high 
rate of deterioration of the paper in published 
books. This method is described in the report in 
a section entitled “The Stabilization of Modern 
Book Papers.” l 

A subsequent investigation, still in progress, is 
development of a stable book paper with a low 
rate of deterioration, yet practical for commercial 
use. Appropriately, the report described here is 
printed on such an experimentally developed 
paper, and its composition and specifications are 
fully described on the colophon page. eee 
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Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


It's tougher. 
thicker, longer lasting 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 114 mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking: like’ new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. 

.* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
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Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 
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NO GLUE OR ATTACHING TAPE REQUIRED 


with... 
| \ CW Exclusive 
Self-Stick Tabs 
Plaiti-Kloen® LIFETIME® make the BEST 


Book Jacket Cover 
LONGS “i 


© 
Exclusive Self-Stick Tabs—at no additional @ Once the Lifetime Long is on the 
cost—are now available on Lifetime Longs @ jacket and around the book, the protective 
for attaching cover to book. @ paper is removed from the exclusive Self- 
Lifetime Longs adhere to the book—not only to the @ Stick Tabs affixed to the flaps of the jacket 
SST a Pa pelea @ cover. With only slight pressure, the Life- 
p ` @ time Long is permanently attached without 
® Faster and Neater @ the use of separate materials such as glue 
è Saves Time and Labor. @ aie ji i a 
è Saves Material e Plasti-Kleer Lifetime Long Book 
@ Jacket Covers are available at the same eco- 
, , 7 ee -@ nomical prices as the Lifetime Longs with- 
Big savings are bigger . . . fast application of protec- @ out tabs. 


tive jacket ‘covers is faster when you use Lifetime 


Longs. 
























~~», SIMPLEST and EASIEST to Apply 


Now, not only is the need for rebinding—and its high d Most ECONOMICAL, Too 


costs—reduced, but less time and labor are required, 
relieving overburdened staffs. 

Big savings 

are bigger... 

fast application , 

of protective 

jacket covers ig 


Write for 
information on 
i, _the complete 
lasti-Kleer Line — 

a cover for every 
urpose — protection 
for every book. 


i f čet, Newark 8, New Jersey 
d., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
anada) Ltd., 


oronto 6, Ontario 
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Important ALA books 
for all public libraries 


Young Adult Services in the Public Library 


`- Presents principles and practices for this important special field. Discusses 
the nature of young adults and the administration, staff, space and equip- 
ment needed for library service to them. The materials collection, includ- 
ing selection, budget, size, weeding and specific ways of stimulating its 
use, is also treated. For public libraries of all sizes. 


March 1960 58 pages paper $1.50 


Notable Books of 1959 


A.L.A.’s Adult Services Division’s annual choice of the best adult books 
published in 1959. An unusually attractive leaflet that will stimulate read- 
ing and promote interest in current books and your library. Designed to 
fit a #:10 envelope and to be imprinted by a library. 

March 1960 Quantity prices: 
50, $3.50 100, $5.00 250, $10.00 500, $16.00 1000, $28.00 
2500, $60.00 5000, $100.00 


Public Library Service, A Guide to Evaluation 

With Minimum Standards . 

The 70 guiding principles and 200 specific standards which will help your 
library judge its present program and plan for the future in giving com- 
pletely adequate service. 


1956 96 pages paper $1.50 


Costs of Public Library Service in 1959 


The new supplement to Public Library Service. Shows costs of implement- 
ing adequate service through sample budgets for four different types of 
library systems. Based on 1959 price levels, it gives a realistic picture of 
the cost of library service today. 


January 1960 24 pages paper T5¢ 
Together with Public Library Service $2.00 
Order from 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LOVE IS A SPECIAL 
WAY OF FEELING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund, This companion to A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You imparts a sense of wonder and 
delight in the world around us and the precious 
things it offers. All ages. Just published. $1.75 


THE THREAD SOLDIER 


by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. An original tale, illustrated with humor 
and distinction, about a little mouse and the sol- 
dier playmate he makes from a spool of thread. 
Ages 4-7. March $1.95 


A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
A delightful, childlike story, with pictures in 
glowing colors, of a small girl in Bangkok, Siam. 
Ages 4-8. March $2.95 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann, This well-loved fairy tale has been 
made into a book of beauty and distinction by a 
noted Swiss artist. Ages 5-8. March $3.50 


EVANGELINE, 
PIGEON OF PARIS 


by Natalie Savage Carlson; illustrated by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. An amusing and delight- 
fully illustrated story of a pigeon who is deported 
from Paris and must find her way home. Ages 
6-10. March $2.75 


JUDY’S SUMMER ADVENTURE 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. A 
lively, warm-hearted account of a little girl’s vaca- 
tion speat for the first time at a lake instead of 
at the shore. Ages 6-10. April $2.50 


THE WELL-WISHERS 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Once more the children of Magic or Not? 
embark on a series of unpredictable adventures 
in an outstanding book by a favorite author. 
Ages 8-12. March $3.25 


CHENDRU 
THE BOY AND THE TIGER 

by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; English ver- 
sion by William Sansom; photographs in color 
by Arne Sucksdorff. Brilliant pictures by the well- 
known Swedish movie director and a poetic text 
combine to make an enchanting true story about 
an Indian boy and his pet tiger. Ages 8 up. ppal 

3.25 
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Start 1960 on the right foot with this exciting 


spring list from Harcourt, Brace. 


CASTAWAYS 
IN LILLIPUT 


by Henry Winterfeld; illustrated by William 
M, Hutchinson; translated by Kyrill Schabert. 
The exciting adventures of three Australian chil- 
dren who rediscover Gulliver's Lilliput and win 
the confidence of the tiny Lilliputians. Ages 9-12. 
April $3.00 


TERRIBLE, 
HORRIBLE EDIE 


by E. C. Spykman, An hilariously funny story 
about Edie, the youngest in the Cares family, and 
the constant trouble she gets into during a sum- 
mer at the shore. Ages 10-14. April $3.25 


SCIENCE ON THE 
SHORES AND BANKS 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooter. 
A stimulating introduction to animal, insect, and 
plant life in or near any body of water, by the 
author of Science in Your Own Back Yard. Ages 
10-14, May $3.25 


SCIENTISTS BEHIND 
THE INVENTORS 


by Roger Burlingame. The work and lives of 
great scientists from Joseph Black to Einstein 
whose breathtaking achievements in pure re- 
search have revolutionized our world. Ages 12 
up. April $3.25 


THE WALLS OF WINDY TROY 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 


by Marjorie Braymer. A fascinating account of 
the remarkable man who dedicated his life to 
uncovering ancient Troy and its buried treasures. 
16 pages of photos, Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 
THE STARS FOR SAM 
THE SEA FOR SAM 


by W. Maxwell Reed (The Sea for Sam with 
Wilfrid $. Bronson); illustrated with photo- 
graphs; revised editions edited by Paul F. 
Brandwein. These comprehensive and immensely 
readable books, which explain the wonders of 
our physical world and the universe, are now 
completely revised to include the latest dis- 
coveries, and are redesigned and newly illustrated. 
Ages 12 up. March $4.95 (The Earth for Sam, 
The Sea for Sam) and $4.50 (The Stars for Sam) 

Illustration from The Thread Soldier 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY » In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 
April 196( 





ALA Assistance to the White House Conference 


From a letter received by Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
son: I cannot tell you how enthusiastic all of us 
on the staff are about the excellent bibliographies 
which the American Library Association pre- 
pared for the White House Conference. I think 
it is one of the finest things that has come out of 
the conference, and I am sure that the four bibli- 
ographies will have lasting value long after the 
time of the conference. I only wish we were able 
to put these reading lists in the hands of every 
individual concerned with children. 

There is no way in which I can adequately ex- 
press our gratitude to you and to the American 
Library Association for the outstanding contri- 
bution you have made to the White House Con- 
ference. To those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of working with you this has been one of the 
plus values that has come to us through our 
association with the conference. 


Mrs. ISABELLA T. JONES 
Associate director 


White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


The June ALA Bulletin will have a report on li- 
brary participation in the White House Confer- 
ence.—EpD. 


More on Services to Youth 


In September 1951, the Youth Service Depart- 
ment of the East Orange Public Library opened 
with a quiet thump and the spoken and unspoken 
belief, by a number of heads of large library 
youth departments, that we were heading for a 
fall. We had decided to have our department 
service seventh through twelfth grades. 

When the Helen Wessels’ article appeared this 
fall, we were pleased with her remarks, but set 
it aside as another hollow drum that would gain 
more censure than praise. Imagine our pleasant 
surprise to discover that in the last several years, 
other libraries, some of them larger than ours, 
are coming around to our belief. 

Although we stock some top-grade materials 
for our upper high schoo] students, we have al- 
ways encouraged their moving into the adult 
areas as soon as they felt able and ready. 

Unlike some of the larger systems that seem 
intent on holding their young people in their 





youth departments almost into college, it has al- 
ways been our contention that such a department’ 
should be a transitional area to which younger 
children can come when the Boys and Girls De- 
partment is unable to fill their needs, and through 
which our young people can wend their way into 
the adult world of books without feeling that they 
are lost in an unwelcome forest of red tape. 

We have for a number of years had a universal 
borrower’s card. A six-year-old receives the same 
card that an adult receives. The only thing miss- 
ing, is a “Mr” or “Miss” in front of his name. 

There is never a day that dozens of children 
are not found in the Youth Center, sent by the 
Boys and Girls Department for more advanced 
material on a variety of subjects. If the youth 
collection’ cannot help them, they are taken into 
the adult areas and offered such items as seem 
suited for their reading ability and grasp. Many 
a fifth- and sixth-grader, reading Meader and 
Cleary for pleasure, is so knowledgeable in a 
field that he can easily cope with adult material 
in Astronomy and Electronics. Children found 
to be reading beyond their age and grade are 
always welcome to use the Youth Center. 

The guidance offered by a library should be 
manifold. The freedom to browse and choose 
without artificial limitations must be as strongly 
felt by the borrower as the knowledge that there 
is always a helping hand available when needed. 

LEARNED T. BULMAN 
Co-ordinator of Youth Services 
East Orange, N.J., Public Library 





A CORRECTION 


Several readers have pointed out that Janet Dick- 
son has not received the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion, as was stated in the caption to her photo- 
graph in the March issue. Miss Dickson did re- 
ceive the Melvil Dewey Award in 1958. She is 
now head of the cataloging department at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


BEWILDERED? in helping students 
find scholarship information 
Help them and yourself. 


Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 


$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you 
refer to this ad on official stationery. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 172-ALA 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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ONE HUNDRED FIFTY MILLION. 


heoli 


| LIBRARY FURNITURE 


In one year, Americans spent 
close to $150;000,000 

on comic books. 

Think about this. 

Then ask yourself— ~~ 

if we can spend such money’ 
on transient items, 

should you be satisfied - 
with less than the best 

in furniture 


for your library ?* 


the very best by 


SJÖSTRÖM USA 


as 


JOHN E..SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC.. 1717 N. 10TH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 22,-PA. 
At your réquest, copies of this ad series will be mailed to anyone you designate. 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


E. Today microfilm is do- 
ing wonders in libraries. 
It’sshrinking bulky stacks 
of periodicals, news- 
papers, and books to eco- 
nomical size. It’s guard- 
ing against the possible 
loss or damage to valuable 
original documents. And, equally 1m- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
and researchers. Mi The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX ‘“Filmac 
100” Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this “‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
wants a copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. M THERMO- 
FAX “‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers 


Mo'nwnesora JU[ininG AND JVJANUFACTURING COMPANY 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM 'THERMO-FAX* IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 





make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many “‘Filmac’”’ 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. W 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of “Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” ... a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 








[oe ee ee ee ] 
l Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company | 
| Dept. FBF-40, St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
| Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a l 
| Positive Look at Microfilm.” | 
| l 
| Name | 
a | 
Vel a 
| | 
| Library [ 
| | 
|] Address | 
| | 
| City Zone___ State | 
a an EAE E ENEE EEE E EE SE EEEE l 


= {* 
Pay KE 
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A 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


reviews 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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c6 T is a beginning encyclopedia offering easier reading and 
simpler explanations than the standard works in most school 
and public libraries. It can be used by many third-graders, and 
certainly by fourth-graders, sentence length and vocabulary 
having been held to these levels . . . The material all appears to 
be good, up to date, and accurate... The volumes are generously 
illustrated, with four-color pictures on almost every page. 
“Altogether, the set fills the need for an encyclopedia suited 
to the needs of younger children and of older reluctant readers 
who find the articles in ‘Compton’s’ or ‘World Book’ too difficult 
or too long, and it can well be used as an introduction to the 
use of reference works.” 
— Lucille R. Menihan, LIBRARY JOURNAL 


8 volumes, 192 pages each. List price $55.00. Net price $39.50. For a 
complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
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WELCOME TO CANADA 


3ertha Bassam, president, Canadian Library 
{ssociation, guest editor 


\merican librarians and trustees will receive 
t hearty welcome from their Canadian asso- 
‘lates when they come to Canada, the Prov- 
nce of Quebec and the city of Montreal for 
he joint ALA-CLA conference in June 1960. 
t is twenty-six years since the members of the 
American Library Association met in Canada 
ind we are pleased to have them return for 
inother conference. 

In 1960 the first joint conference of ALA- 
SLA is possible because there is now a well- 
sstablished Canadian Library Association. Its 
organization is similar to that of ALA, and 
sorresponding groups in each association have 
sooperated in planning the general sessions as 
vell as division and section program meetings 
‘or the June conference. 

The conference theme is Breaking Barriers 
—an Inquiry into the Forces That Affect the 
‘low and Utilization of Knowledge. This topic 
orovides the opportunity for librarians to con. 
sider the obstacles at home and abroad which 
seriously interfere with the communication of 
deas. At home, such barriers usually have 
veen initiated by governments and take the 
‘orm of tariffs, taxes, and other restrictive 
neasures intended to protect home industry 
or serve as security measures for political and 
noral matters. Librarians in the United States 
ind Canada have repeatedly recommended to 
heir governments changes in the regulatory 
neasures which limit the distribution of books 
ind therefore, directly or indirectly, interfere 
with good library service. Barriers of these 
<inds require the continuous attention of li- 
brarians. Today our small world presents new 
barriers and old barriers with a new signifi- 
cance. Many of these seriously impede the free 
flow of knowledge and therefore make more 
difficult international understanding. 


The changed world is the result of the tech- 
nological and industrial developments of our 
time and the failure of social evolution to keep 
pace with science. Scientific changes have 
shortened time and space, increased the speed 
of communication around the world. accentu- 
ated language problems, and greatly affected 
labor and the social forces in the world. Some 
of the changes have greatly benefited man- 
kind, but others have created grave misunder- 
standings, serious prejudices, and psychologi- 
cal barriers. 

One simple example of such gains and 
losses is evident in the field of broadcasting. 
As an important means of communication, 
broadcasting seems to be an ideal way of pro- 
moting a free exchange of ideas among the 
people, literate and illiterate, ‘in many coun- 
tries. But there are barriers which prevent 
many people from listening to broadcasts 
which might increase understanding. 

Unesco has attempted to grapple with some 
of the old and new international problems 
through its major project for the mutual ap- 
preciation of cultural values of East and West. 
Two barriers to be overcome in this respect 
are the dearth of books in western countries 
about the East and vice versa; and the lack of 
translations of the outstanding works of all 
countries. ALA and CLA have each indicated 
their awareness of these East-West reading 
problems. Action has been taken in ALA by 
the Young Adult Services Division in setting 
up its Asia Project and publishing the hand- 
book Richer by Asia, The CLA is preparing 
the Canadian Heritage Collection of Canadian 
books for adults and children which, it is 
hoped, will be sent to libraries in Asia and 
Africa. These are both moves in the right di- 
rection. 

It has been said that the best-beaten route to 
the cultures of the East, as to those of the 
West, remains the path through books. If this 
is so, librarians have a responsibility to help 
increase understanding between peoples. At 
this year’s conference, help in the form of in- 
formation, and perhaps advice, will be given 
us by the eminent speakers who are to partici- 
pate in the general sessions. They will discuss 
some of the barriers now interfering with es- 
sential lines of communication between the 
different parts of the world. 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Fleet’s Four Books that BELONG in all Libraries .. . 


CONQUERING YOUR ALLERGY HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE 
Boen Swinny, M.D. Alfred Sheinwold 
A medically sound ref- and Edgar Kaplan 





Here is a new brid 
system, by two of t 
country’s greatest chat 
pions, that’s winni 
bridge tournamen 
everywhere. Winners 
practically every maj 
tournament and the co 
eted Reisinger Trop! 
for four consecuti 
years, the authors ha 
written an easy-to-fc 
low, play by play anal 
sis of their brilltant 


erence book, for layman 
and physician alike, all 
about ALLERGY... 
its causes, various forms, 
most susceptible areas, 
and methods by which 
a patient may help the el seas “ 
condition ... written by oo aa 
an eminent medical spe- an. 06 

cialist. Allergy sufferers 
and doctors everywhere 
are unanimous in their 
praise for this practical, 
realistic approach to an 





ailment that afflicts mil- thought-out system. 
lions of people. $3.95 Illustrated. $3.. 
MAKING MONEY WITH SPEAKING OF PETS 
INVESTMENTS H. H. Miller 
Harry C. France Household pets requi 
A distinguished financial | special care, and ps 





owners will really we 
come this handy refe 
ence book on the prop 
selection, care, diet, ar 
training of the popul 
varieties of. pets. TI 
author, an internatio 
ally renowned pet a 
thority, has even i 
cluded tips on pet-pro 
home furnishings a1 
pet photography in tł 
comprehensive discu 
sion of how you can Li 


consultant and invest- 
ment counselor, famed 
writer and public speak- 
er, Dr. France proves 
with reassuring clarity 
that investments are not 
just for the rich. This 
fundamental guidebook 
offers beginning and ex- 
perienced investors-—of 
all income groups— 
sound, sensible advice 
on what to buy and 
when to buy, what to 





sell and when to sell. happily with a hous 
$3.95 hold pet. Zilustrated. 
$3.: 


STOCK UP NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND! 
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FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please ship us the following books in fhe quantities indicated below. 
It is understood that we will be invoiced at your standard library discount. 


CONQUERING YOUR ALLERGY ......copies HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE ..... . copie 
MAKING MONEY WITH INVESTMENTS .... .copies SPEAKING OF PETS ......copies 

INGING (566.6 Sie SWE OS CRAVE OW OA ROSA A Ch aware eae weet eae ee ee 
LIbrúry ic pace ck EEE POE EAE Tow ee Ae a eae eee eds 
Aüdröss 6) 55S Sark eS Ha Se EES SSW GSS ONE ON PS WA SS we Ow RESO R OHO CRS 
GUY: ei 64-C4Web Ah Wee UAW COO W Eee Cer Ree ONO Airis STARS 6 ine seed ea ke 
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BRESCIA COLLEGE 








ae 
g bie nes Sate RAR Eyre D R 





This young college in Owensboro, Kentucky, is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Founded only 10 years ago, in 1950, by the Ursuline Sisters, Maple Mount, 
Ky., Brescia is a co-educational liberal arts college offering both B.A. and 
B.S. degrees, as well as elementary and secondary teacher certification. 
Reflecting Brescia's growth is the college's new $300,000 library. This 
three-story, air conditioned structure has a potential capacity of 100,000 
l volumes. 
F soit coisidering 2 For its library, Brescia required not only the highest quality library 
equipment, but equipment flexible enough to meet the growing needs of 


new library, or expanding . rae ae 
or modernizing an exist- the future. Globe-Wernicke steel bookstacks, individual study carrels, and 


oe! office furniture were chosen. 
Wernicke’s free Library 
Planning Staff for per- 
Ss cmc mcm complete information, Dept. Q-4 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


... makes business a pleasure 
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by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATION 


On February 29, testimony in support of an ap- 
propriation of $7.5 million for the Library Serv- 
ices Act for fiscal 1961 was presented before the 
Labor-HEW Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, The appropriation of 
the full authorization was urged in the hope and 
expectation that all states and territories will be 
participating in programs under the Library 
Services Act in the next year. At the present time, 
49 states (all but Indiana) and 3 territories are 
receiving federal grants under the Act. 

In this election year when Congress is aiming 
for an early adjournment, it is anticipated that 
the Senate hearing will be scheduled earlier than 
usual, possibly in March. 

Recognition of the success of the states’ 


achievements is evidenced by the President’: 
budget recommendation of $7.3 million, the larg 
est sum requested dy the Administration for am 
fiscal period to date. In 1959 the budget reques 
was for $6 million. This amount was actuall 
appropriated by Congress but with the provis 
that allotments to the states be made on the basi: 
of the full authorization of $7.5 million. The De 
partment of HEW has, therefore, requested i 
supplemental appropriation of $131,000 in thi 
session of Congress to assure payments to thi 
states of all funds requested. 

By the language of this year’s budget message 
those states which can match the maximun 
amounts would agein have available to them al 
lotments on the basis of $7.5 million. States hav 
ing unpaid allotments for fiscal 1960 would hav 
these unpaid funds available as well as thei 
fiscal 1961 allotments in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960. 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
To date, seventeen bills to extend the Library 
Services Act for fire years after 1961 have beer 
introduced. In the Senate, bills were introducec 
early in January by Senator Cooper (R., Ky.): 
by Senator Neuberger (D., Ore.) ; and by Sen 
ator Hill (D., Ala.) , who is chairman of the Com. 


Available from Our Antiquarian Department . . . 


Acta Conciliorum oecumenicorum 
Tome Iin 12 parts, Tome II in 11 parts, Tome III, Tome IV, Part 2. 


All the volumes published to date (1914-1940) 


ee eer Te $411.00 


(Tome IV, Part 1 is scheduled for fall, 1960.) 


Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum 


latinorum 
Volumes I to LXV (1866-1926). Cloth. .........ceeeeeeeeeeeees $975.00 


This is a rare item, a run of the famous Vienna Corpus, 


lacking only twelve volumes. 


Hinrichs’ Buecherkatalog 
Volumes I-XIII in 22 volumes. Leipzig, 1851-1918. Half cloth. . .$302.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to which the 
bills have been referred for consideration. Sen- 
ator Hill’s bill, $.2830, now has 53 cosponsors. 
Subsequent to the introduction of the bill, the 
Senator requested consent of the Senate to add 
the names of Senator John Stennis (D., Miss.) 
and Senator Herman Talmadge (D., Ga.) to this 
bill. 

In the House of Representatives, Carl Elliott 
(D., Ala.), chairman of the Special Education 
Subcommittee which will conduct hearings on 
the legislation, has introduced a second Dill, 
H.R.9812, which is a companion bill to S.2830. 
Similar bills have been introduced by Represen- 
tatives Fascell (D., Fla.); Perkins (D., Ky.) ; 
Morrison and Thompson (D., La.) ; Oliver (D., 
Me.); Conte (R., Mass.); Moulder (D., Mo.); 
Metcalf (D., Mont.) ; Daniels (D., N.J.) ; Green 
(D., Ore.); Dixon (R., Utah); and Hechler 
(D., W.Va.). 

In the House, bills are not cosponsored, but it 
is customary to introduce identical individual 
bills to indicate support. Members who have al- 
ready introduced bills will appreciate letters of 
commendation from their constituents, and it 
is hoped other Congressmen will be requested to 

























In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 
nated fully visible 
magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
1949) and has led in 
this field for 10 years. 
Buy the best. 


Maradotr binders in your library will give you 
consistent service and unmatched beauty of 
magazine display. You will receive the same 
products that have made Marador a synonym 
for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


ONLY THE 


BEST IS 
GOOD ENOUGH 


introduce bills so that every state will be repre- 
sented by bills when hearings are held. In writ- 
ing your Congressman, it is advisable to furnish 
them specific information about accomplishments 
thus far under the Library Services Act in your 
own state, and plans for future library develop- 
ment which hinge on a continuation of federal 
grants. No definite date for hearings has been 
set at this time, but Chairman Elliott hopes to 
schedule several days of hearings early in April. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS BUILDING 


The Senate Committee on Public Works has 
favorably reported (Rep. No. 1079) Senator 
Theodore F. Green’s S.J.Res.97, which would 
authorize the preparation of preliminary plans 
and estimates for an additional building for the 
Library of Congress, and an appropriation of 
$75,000 for this purpose. A similar resolution, 
H.J.Res.352, introduced by Representative Omar 
Burleson, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, passed the House of Representatives 
last fall. Letters to Senators urging approval of 
this resolution to enable the Library of Congress 
to plan a much-needed additional building would 
be very useful. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
- WASHABLE 
CLEAN AND SANITARY 
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2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 
TAAL) À RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


On February 18, the House Subcommittee on 
General Education favorably reported a school- 
construction bill to zhe full Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, 

The bill, a mocified version of H.R.10128, 
sponsored by Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D., N.J.), combines features of a school- 
bond retirement plan recommended by President 
Eisenhower with direct grants for construction of 
public school buildings. Appropriations of $325 
million for each of the next three fiscal years are 
‘authorized with the allotments to the states based 
on school-age population. 

It is expected that amendments broadening 
the legislation to caver teachers’ salaries will be 
offered when the bill is brought to the floor of 
the House. 

The bill which pessed the Senate on February 
5, an amended version of S.8, introduced by Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara (D., Mich.), is a two-year 
measure which authorizes $1.8 billion in grants 
to the states for sck.ool construction or teachers’ 
salaries or both. 

Both S.8 and H.R.10128 contain language 
which would enable the states to use the federal 
grants for materials for school libraries. ese 
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EASY-TO-READ FUN-TO-LEARN 





Junior Science Books 


Science and natural history 

come alive in these vividly , 
written, beautifully illus- JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS OF: 
trated books for the young- Beavers by Alexander L. Crosby 


est readers. Written simply Electricity by Rocco V. Feravolo 
for primary-grade children, 








youngsters of all ages will . Flying by Bocce Ks Perauate 
enjoy the colorful details Stars by Phoebe Crosby 
and dramatic information. Trees by Robert S. Lemmor 
64 -pages, two-color art, full 

N color jackets. 

Edited by Nancy Larrick, list $2.25 each, net $1.69 
Ed.D. 

Discovery Books 
Adventure, personality and Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy ` 
family life are highlighted in by Mary Catherine Rose 
these colorful, historical sto- Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds 
ries about famous people. by Katharine E. Wilkie 
Simply written for primary- . 

! akado eh ideon, A ee ae Lafayette: French-American Hero 
moving stories will appeal to by Claire Huchet Bishop 
youngsters of all ages. 80 Abraham Lincoln: For the People 
pages, 20 full-page, three- by Anne Colver 
eo pers Theodore Roosevelt: Man of Action 

Edited by Mary C, Austin, by James Caleb Beach 
Ed.D, 


list $2.25 each, net $1.69 


All books in both sets are side sewed, reinforced and profusely illustrated by well-known 
artists of juvenile books, Order today and write for our free descriptive catalog. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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March 18th was ALA Membership Day. It is too early to have a report on the results, 


which we hope will continue to come’ in throughout the year, but the response 

of library administrators to the letter which they received from Frank B. Sessa, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Membership Promotion Project, asking 
their cooperation has been encouraging. Mr. Sessa's letter describing ALA 
Membership Day and its objectives was sent to librarians of the groups of li- 
braries listed below. As of March 15th, 405 of these acministrators had 
requested the membership promotional materials in the following quantities: 


No. kits 
Types of Libraries Requested 


Public Libraries over 15,000 = = = m = =m = = 2,48) 
County & Regional Libraries- - = = =e = = = m 330 
Library Extension Agencies = = = m =m = = m ~ 152 
School & Children's Library Supervisors- ~ = 1,538 
College & University = = = = = = = = = = = = 1,503 


Normal School & Teacher's College Libraries- 35 
Othere = = - eee ee ee ee ee ne u _ 47] 
TOTAL 6,510 


We appreciate this cooperation and hope other library administrators wil] 
follow suit. Twenty=five administrators replied that their staffs a) ready 
had one hundred per cent membership in ALA. 


The Publishing Department reports that The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in 


the World of Books and Reading will be published on May 12. (Sales price, 
$8.50.) A collection of the most notable writings by British and American 
authors in the past fifty years on censorship of the book, The First Freedom 
is unified into a unique work on censorship by the intreductions and per- 
ceptive comments of the editor, Mr. Robert B. Downs. The selections place 
the problem of censorship in its historical setting, present the broad issues 
at stake, and then treat of famous legal decisions, pressure groups, the 
meaning of obscenity, political subversion, the attitudes of writers and li- 
brarians, censorship in the public schools and under dictatorships, and 
finally the nature of American traditions and the prospects ahead... The First 
Freedom was compiled under the auspices of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee as a permanent reminder of the nature and purpose of the Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards. It is designed to support librarians, authors, pub- 
lishers, and readers in their defense of their basic rights. 


Everybody is interested in the progress on the new ALA Headquarters Building. As 


this is being written we are preparing for a meeting of the Executive Board on 
March 26-27 for the purpose of approving the preliminary plans. 


Peanuts is on his way to the library for the third annual National Library Week 
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which promises to be the most mémorable of all. One of the notable events 

of the week will be the AASL press luncheon in New York on April 7th to 

launch Standards for School Library Programs. This luncheon was made possible 
by a grant from the National Book Committee. Programs on the new school li- 
brary standards are being held in several states during National Library Week. 
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The ALA=-CLA Joint Conference in Montreal promises to be one of the most successful 
ever held. Meetings will be many and varied, offering opportunity for every- 
one to broaden his perspective in all aspects of library service; the exhibits 
in the Mount Royal and Queen Elizabeth will be greater in number and diversity 
than ever before, with Canadian, French and British exhibits lending a truly 
international flavor; room requests to date indicate that the Conference wil] 
enjoy a very large attendance. Of the 2,275 rooms allocated to us, over 1,500 
had been reserved by February 15. If you have not made your arrangements to 
attend, | suggest you do'so immediately. Montreal should be a wonderful 
professional and personal experience for all who participate. 


Mr. Clift, as many of you know, was hospitalized on February 22nd as the result 
of a heart attack. He has progressed most satisfactorily. As of this date, 
it is expected that he will be discharged from the hospita] around March 22nd 


for a period of convalescence that will probably extend to May Ist. He has 
asked me to thank everyone for their encouraging and thoughtful messages. 


Ce an a ae Amery 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 


March 19, 1960 


ALA Conference: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960. Midwinter Meetings: 
. Chicago, Jan. 30~—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962. 
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And now =~ 
in its February 1st issue 


The American Library Association’s 


me Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


at the conclusion 


of its lead review says: 


“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the same age group.” 


Reprinted by permission 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


UBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.¢ 
INTERNATIONAL HEADOU ARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Hands across the border 


by Martha Shepard, chairman, ALA-CLA Joint Commitiee 


Woy are all these Canadians writing for the 
ALA Bulletin? The idea came from David H. 
Clift, who in a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of the American Library Association and the 
Canadian Library Association suggested an 
exchange of articles between the bulletins of 
the two associations. The articles from the 
Canadian side are in this issue. A similar 
series of articles from the United States will 
be found in the Bulletin of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association for March. 

_ [n her editorial Miss Bertha Bassam, presi- 
dent of CLA, welcomes conference-goers to 
Montreal and tells what she hopes will come 
out of the joint conference. 

Breaking Barriers is the theme of the con- 
ference. Four librarians examine these barriers 
in the light of their own experience—two 
Americans who have come to Canada to work, 
a Canadian who has spent most of his pro- 
fessional life in the United States, and a Ca- 
nadian who went to the States for experience 
and then returned to Canada. 

In the second article a Canadian with many 
years of library experience both in Canada 
and the States points out the debt Canada owes 
to American librarians. 

Next the executive secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association describes the or- 
ganization of the association and tells how it 
differs from the American Library Associa- 
tion. The CLA Microfilming Project has been 
one of the association’s most successful under- 
takings, and a short article describes how it 
was started with a Rockefeller grant, how it 
has continued to finance itself, and what it has 
accomplished. 

Because Canada’s National Library has de- 
veloped in a manner peculiarly its own, the 
National Librarian was asked to describe its 
origin, its progress, and its plans for the 
future. 

One of the staff members of the regional 
library in Saskatchewan was requested by the 


federal government to make a survey of the 
library situation in the Northwest Territories 
and to recommend improvements in the library 
service. She has written an account of her trip 
which may persuade some conference-goers to 
go “up North” for their vacations instead of 
spending a week or so in Quebec or Ontario. 

Of the distinctive institutions which influ- 
ence Canada’s cultural life—such as the 
Canada Council, the National Film Board, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation——the 
National Film Board is perhaps most familiar 
to the people across the border because its 
products are most often seen there. The chair- 
man of the NFB contributes an article about 
his organization. 

Since Canada’s earliest libraries were in 
the Province of Quebec, where the conference 
is taking place, an article on the origin and 
development of some of them has been in- 
cluded. 

The pattern of library education and certi- 
fication in Canada is quite different from that 
in the United States. The chairman of the 
CLA-ACB Library Education Committee con- 
tributes an article in which he describes and 
accounts for the difference. A selected bibli- 
ography of publications on Canadian li- 
brarianship and a short article on Canadian 
library periodicals completes this special sec- 
tion on Canadian librarianship. The article on 
tours around Montreal which follows, and 
similar articles in other issues of the ALA 
Bulletin from now until June are intended to 
help conference-goers get the most from their 
trip to Canada, which for many will be a long 
one. And, since life should not be too serious, 
we have provided a few things to entertain you 
—quotations from Canadian authors and 


statesmen, a poem or two, and some cartoons. 
ees 


A note about Miss Shepard will be found on page 
291.— Ep. 
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barriers? 


There has always been considerable “to-ing 
and fro-ing” across our undefended border. 
Four librarians, who have worked on beth 
sides of it, here give their impressions of our 
differences and similarities. First, two Ameri- 
cans who have come to Canada to work; next, 
a Canadian who went to the United States for 
experience and then returned to Canada; and 
lastly, a Canadian who came to the United 
States to stay. 


“The most common barrier is our own parochial dispositions.” 


© NEAL R. HARLOW 
was with the Cali- 
fornia State Library 
and the University of 
California Library, 
Los Angeles, until 
1951 when he came 
to Canada to be li- 
brarian of the Uni- 
versity of British Co- 
tumbia, Vancouver. 
He is president-elect 
of the Canadian Library Association and is a 
member of the ALA Executive Board. 
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Residing in another country is like learning a 
second language—-one not only discovers a 
new world thereby but sees beneath the sur- 
face of his own for the first time. Encounter- 
ing new rules and strange usages changes his 
life’s customary pattern and introduces a 
fresh and quickening view. And into this un- 
familiar environment every newcomer carries 
his own peculiar accent and predisposition. 
Between one world and another a boundary 
always lies. It is partly geographic in nature 
but is made up of an accumulation of beliefs, 
feelings, and attitudes which flourish in some 
isolation. If Canada and the United States can 
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live in notorious peace with each other, it is 
because their stock of common ideas continues 
to exceed their roster of dissatisfactions. But 
although borders may be crossed back and 
forth easily and often, they can be opened up 
only through understanding—first, that bar- 
riers do exist, and then, what it is they divide. 

On their side, the “Americans” tend to re- 
gard Canadians as being just like themselves; 
and emigrants from Canada to the U.S. seem 
to justify this hasty conclusion by their rapid 
adaptation. Canadians at home ardently cher- 
ish the ways in which they are distinct, in 
order to preserve their national existence, and 
repeatedly sharpen the existing contrast by 


“Diversity brings its own problems and rewards... 


© MORTON COBURN, 
director of the Ed- 
monton Public Li- 
brary, came to Can- 
ada from the United 
States in 1956. 





My three years as an American librarian 
working in Canada has been an exiting ex- 
perience. As a resident of a prairie province 
and an annual visitor to the major cities in 
this country, I have become quickly aware of 
what it means to be a part of a young, vigor- 
ous, and growing country. 

Like the United States, this country has 
regional differences. Its geographical and his- 
torical background have given to Canada a 
diversity which brings its own problems and 
rewards. While the benefits received from 
British, French, and American influences must 
be acknowledged, your small neighbor is set 
apart mostly by those elements of life which 
are strictly Canadian. 

You may find that Canadian librarians 
know more about you than you do about 
them, but you will also find that United States 
residents in Canada are not only good am- 


acts of independence and neighborly criticism. 
The “undefended border” between the two 
countries perpetuates many splendid and use- 
ful diversities, born of national and racial in- 
heritances, as well as some of meaner origin 
derived from selfishness and suspicion. Break- 
ing barriers, therefore, requires a curiosity 
and sympathy on both sides of the line for the 
real differences which exist. 

When as individuals and nations our in- 
terest in other people is excited rather than 
repelled by the diversities which distinguish 
us, we shall have broken the most common 
barrier to international understanding—our 
own parochial dispositions. 
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bassadors of their homeland, but spread their 
enthusiasm for things Canadian on their re- 
turn south. 

What of librarianship itself? Are there 
many differences? Finding the answer should 
be part of your adventure in Montreal. Cana- 
dian librarians may be few in number but 
they are no less vocal than you, and are look- 
ing forward to discussing mutual problems 
with you. But in finding solutions, do not as- 
sume that Canadians have your resources or 
the same approaches. 

Canada needs a library school in the west, 
more recruits, greater financial assistance 
from government and private funds, more and 
better reference books pertaining to Canada, 
larger units of library service, many new 
buildings, greater mobility within our pro- 
fessional corps of librarians, larger budgets, 
salaries to attract and keep Canadians in 
Canada, dynamic career positions, a national 
library housed in its own building, and avail- 
able funds to retain much worth-while Cana- 
diana that is escaping our research collections. 
The list is long and challenging. 

But do not think that Canadians are not 
making great strides. A glance at Canadian Li- 
brary Association publications will give a 
good picture of the national achievement and 
the vigor and planning towards an expanding 
library service that is going on at every level, 
and more rapidly every year. 
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“In our library community even the national boundary is no obstacle.” 


© ROBERT MORRIS 
HAMILTON, assistant 
librarian of the Li- 
brary of Parliament, 
Ottawa, was on the 
staff of the New York 
Public Library from 
1944 to 1946. Since 
that time he has been 
with the Library of 
Parliament. He is the 
compiler of Canadian 
Quotations and Phrases and Canadian Book 
Prices Current, and has selected the quotations 


printed between wavy rules in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. 





What barriers? There are none to break down 
between American and Canadian librarians. 
We don’t just coexist, we are allied. Basically 
Canadian public library development received 
its impetus mainly through the financial gen- 
erosity of an American, Andrew Carnegie; 
Canadian library schools conform to the cur- 
riculum approved by the ALA. Many other 
similarities are taken for granted; the differ- 
ences—not barriers—are few, therefore glar- 
ing. 

What counts are the similarities between us, 
and they can best be encompassed by the fact 
that it is relatively easy and rewarding for a 
Canadian to fit in as an employee of a library 
anywhere in the United States. Many have 
done so; few return to Canada. It is not sur- 
prising that so many Canadian librarians go 
to the States. In fact, conditions there are ir- 
resistible to so many that their leaving con- 





“We Canadians claim the special privilege, as a 
close neighbor and a candid friend, of grousing 
about our big, our overwhelming partner, and of 
complaining at some of the less attractive mani- 
festations of her way of life. It makes our own 
junior status seem relatively superior and helps 
us forget some of our own problems and mis- 
takes.”—Lester B. Pearson (Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Opposition) speech, English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, New York City, 
November 23, 1953. 
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tributes to a scarcity of up-and-coming, take- 
charge eligibles in the profession in Canada. 

I focus especially on Room 315, the Infor- 
mation Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and the librarians there and thereabouts 
fifteen years ago. This is to illustrate (all too 
briefly) the admiration and indebtedness that 
Canadians almost invariably feel when given 
the opportunity to work with their American 
confreres. My own decision to return proved, 
for one thing, how readily I had come to bend- 
ing my efforts (inadequate) toward American 
“aims” and identifying my associations (hope- 
ful) with American librarians. 

In the N.Y.P.L. as a minor employee, my 
personal relations with those I worked with 
ranged from the close to the remote, mainly 
the latter, because it was a complex place. 
Also, I was there only eighteen months but in 
that short time several men, of such’caliber as 
Quincy Mumford, Francis St. John, and Willis 
E. Wright, in the higher administrative levels, 
departed. I got hardly more than an admir- 
ing look or two at them. Their careers proved 
conclusively the theory that for some the step 
up from the N.Y.P.L. could only be into the 
empyrean. 

Others graduated to high posts while I was 
there, or soon after. Their going proved con- 
clusively the related theory that a period of 
employment in tke N.Y.P.L. conferred a 
cachet—always prcviding that the employee 
was eminently able, practically omniscient, 
and remarkably unassuming. 

Then there were the indispensables—pre- 
sumably so to the N.Y.P.L., but also to me in 
our widely disparate requirements of the ideal. 
The Reference Department continues to be 
superlative because they help keep it so. Such 
chiefs as the incomparable Archie DeWeese 
(Information Division), Robert W. Hill 
(Keeper of Manuscripts), Dick Doe (Book 
Delivery Division), Baron Franz (Periodicals 
Division), Gerald D. McDonald (American 
History and Genealogy), George Freedley 
(Theater Collection), and Ralph Carruthers 
(Photographic Services), and others equally 
well known, provide stability and continuity. 
They also render effectiveness to the training 
of newcomers and the consequent graduating 
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“The unity, fellowship, fraternity and common 
dedication of the heritage of freedom is to the 
peoples of the United States and Canada a living 
thing.”—John G. Diefenbaker (Prime Minister 
of Canada) address to the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago September 3, 1959. 





of some of them to other libraries in the 
United States, and indeed, in Canada. 
This unqualified expression of personal ad- 


“There is little fundamental difference in library service .. .’ 


® RUSSELL MUNN is 
librarian of the Ak- 
ron Public Library. 





Two days after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in 1930 I had an ap- 
pointment with Helen Gordon Stewart, direc- 
tor of the new Carnegie-financed Fraser Val- 
ley Regional Library Demonstration. Consid- 
ering the alacrity with which I was ushered 
into her office, I have always suspected that 
she had mistaken a lowly applicant for the job 
of bookmobile driver for Ralph Munn who 
already had distinguished himself at Tacoma, 
Washington. At any rate I got the job, and 
since the bookmobile, Canada’s first, was not 
yet ready for service, J spent much of the 
summer driving Miss Stewart around the 
beautiful valley and observing her superb 
performance as an organizer. 

By fall the bookmobile was on the road, 
and my principal companion and librarian in 
charge was Nora Bateson, a name which will 
be familiar in Baltimore and Detroit as well 
as in many parts of Canada. The experience 
in the Fraser Valley led, after a year at Co- 
lumbia Library School and three years at the 
New York Public Library, to an appointment 
in 1935 to the newly built TVA town of Nor- 
ris, Tennessee, under the general supervision 


of Mary U. Rothrock. 


miration is offered as a token of the high re- 
gard in which American librarians, both as 
individuals and as members of a profession, 
are held by Canadian librarians generally. In 
our library community there are no barriers. 
Between the free northward flow of assistance, 
ideas, tools, and techniques, and the south- 
ward trickle of librarians, cooperation, and 
appreciation, fortunately even the national 
boundary is no obstacle. 


> 


There have been other women in my life, 
but the debt I owe to these three distinguished 
librarians can never be repaid. 

After coming to the United States, I made 
several attempts to find a suitable position in 
Canada. One application was sent to Saska- 
toon, my successful rival in that case being 
Angus Mowat. What a calamity if he had not 
gone there! Farley would never have written 
the Dog That Wouldn't Be. 

We have three bookmobiles in our Akron 
system, but their patrons are largely children. 
In the Fraser Valley the borrowers were al- 
most all adults and the high quality of their ` 
reading was astonishing. I wonder whether 
the new generation does as well. 

We have employed Canadian and British 
librarians, and the chief librarian of my alma 
mater is an American. My opinion is that 
there is little fundamental difference in library 


service in the two neighboring countries. 
eee 
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A tribute to American librarians 
by Winifred Glen Barnstead 


“Words are also actions and actions 
are a kind of words.” 


Ni y yirsr IMPRESSION of the hospitality and 
helpfulness of American librarians was re- 
ceived when I arrived at Princeton University 


Canada has been fortunate in 
having a group of pioneer librarians 
who for the last fifty years have 
striven to improve library service 
for their country. Among these is 
Winifred Glen Barnstead, who in 
this article pays tribute to the part 
which United States librarians have 
played in the development of Ca- 
nadian library service. 

Miss Barnstead, a native of Nova 
Scotia, trained as a librarian in the 
United States, where she served the 
Princeton University Library cata- 
loging department. She returned to 
Canada to the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Toronto Public Library 
and was chief of this department for 
many years. She left the Toronto 
Public Library to become director 
of the University of Toronto Library 
School, where she made an out- 
standing contribution to library ed- 
ucation. She was the founder of the 
Ontario Regional Group of Cata- 
loguers of the ALA. Among her 
services to the CLA have been the 
chairmanship of the Constitution 
and Bylaws Committee and the 
Scholarship and Bursary Commit- 
tee. In her retirement, Miss Barn- 
stead takes a continuing interest in 
the careers of the men and women 
who attended the University of To- 
ronto Library School when she was 
director, or who served with her in 
the cataloging division of the To- 
ronto Public Library. 

Elizabeth H. Morton 

Executive secretary 

Canadian Library Association 
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Library, a young college graduate, full of en- 
thusiasm. In a new world of books, I was be- 
ginning my apprenticeship. It was in Dr. E. C. 
Richardson’s time. Miss Letty Gosman was my 
mentor, skilled in method and wise in under- 
standing. She introduced me to the intricacies 
of cataloging and classification. My impres- 
sion of her dignity and charm, her love of 
Princeton and its spirit, has remained with 
me over the years. 

In the first quar- 
ter of this century 
communication be- 
tween librarians was 
mainly from north 
to south. Continu- | 
ally Canadian uni- | 
versity graduates | | 
turned for training Eog 
in the well-estab- i4 
lished library 
schools in the United States. Many of these 
young librarians returned to Canada. They 
had studied under Josephine Rathbone, Mar- 
garet Mann, and Isadore Mudge. They had 
discussed and solved their problems with 
the help of Ernest Reece and Rudolph Gjels- 
ness, Later they found Leon Carnovsky and 
Ralph Shaw. Who can estimate the influence 
of these men and women, dedicated to their 
profession, and willing to share their knowl- 
edge and ideals? We only know that a number 
of Canadians who received their training in 
the United States were destined to become 
leaders in Canadian librarianship. 

Potential leaders in Canadian library de- 
velopment apparently were active in provincial 
associations and were members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. When the ALA met 
in Seattle in1925, Canadians held three round 
table discussions. The late Edgar Robinson, 
Vancouver’s chief librarian, led one discus- 
sion on the need for Canadians to take a more 
active part in the work of the ALA. The pro- 
posal that a Canadian library council would 
be a most effective type of library organization 
was first made at the Seattle Conference. An 
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examination of the official report of these 
meetings shows that the underlying theme of 
all the discussions was continental coopera- 
tion. 

In the East, W. O. Carson, inspector of pub- 
lic libraries for the province of Ontario, con- 
tinued to broaden the Canadian professional 
outlook by inviting American librarians to 
lecture at the Ontario Library School. The 
Toronto Public Library, with George H. Locke 
its chief librarian, was host to many American 
visitors and lecturers. Thus the current flowed 
from south to north, intensified by mutual 
friendship and strengthened by good com- 
radeship. In retrospect I am impressed by the 
variety of fare offered: Anne Carroll Moore, 
Carl Milam, John Adams Lowe, Julia Wright 
Merrill, William Warner Bishop, Harriet D. 
MacPherson, Ralph Munn. We were grateful 
to these librarians, and others who were our 
guest speakers, for their contribution to Ca- 
nadian librarianship. 

The influence of verbal inspiration is difi- 
cult to assess. It may so easily be the personal- 
ity of a speaker, the spoken word, an intro- 
duction to the kingdom of books or a text- 
book on technical processes. The bond be- 
tween American and Canadian library as- 
sociations has always been strong. Seldom did 
the Ontario Library Association meet with- 
out a representative from the American Li- 
brary Association. Often it was the president 
of the ALA who brought greetings and fre- 
quently delivered the address of the evening. 

Librarians everywhere in their daily work 
take for granted the Library of Congress cata- 
log, the printed cards distributed by the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. Yet it was only sixty years ago 
that two librarians, endowed with an instinct 
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for organization, were taking the first steps 
toward the expansion of these great services. 
They were Herbert Putnam and Melvil Dewey. 
Their influence was immense. It was Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress from 1899 to 
1939, who saw the possibilities of the printed 
card in the service of all libraries. With him 
were associated two eminent catalogers, James 
Christian Hansen and Charles Martel. By their 
work and capacity for detail they maintained 
a tradition of scholarship, accuracy, and high 
quality which has distinguished the catalogs 
of that great institution. Melvil Dewey’s dy- 
namic personality is overshadowed by his 


genius in developing the famous Dewey Deci- . 


mal Classification. He too had a vision in 
which he saw public libraries freely open to 
all in a world of experimentation and vigor- 
ous thought. To these men of keen intellect 
and farseeing vision Canadian librarians in- 
directly owe a debt so great that it cannot be 
reckoned. 

A foundation of good will and understand- 
ing between American and Canadian librari- 
ans was laid many years ago. In the present 
liaison of our two national associations there 
is evidence of a new and reciprocal coopera- 
tion. The meeting in Montreal will be an occa- 
sion for reviewing our accomplishments of the 
past year and setting our sights for the years 
to come, eee 


The commentary on the American small-car 
craze which appears below is the work of Alan 
Suddon, head of the fine arts department, Toronto 
Public Library. Mr. Suddon. whose hobby ts 
answering questionnaires by means of picto- 
graphs, is also responsible for the drawing of 
the two faceless gentlemen shaking hands, page 
276, and for the series of Canadian Souvenirs. 
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The parking lot of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel during the Montreal Conference 
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The Canadian and 
the American | 
library associations 


by Elizabeth Homer Morton 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association~Association ca- 
nadienne des Bibliothéques is without counter- 
part in the American Library Association. 
This is the highlight of the CLA—ACB year 
when the officers, projects, sections, commit- 
tees, and subcommittees report and the mem- 
bers at large may comment, query, criticize, 
and praise. The meeting is compulsory under 
the terms of the Memorandum of Agreement 
between the Association as a corporation with- 
out share capital and the Secretary of State of 
Canada. In 1960 the Annual General Meeting 
will be held on the morning of Saturday, June 
18. Canadian law requires all those attending 
this meeting to produce evidence of member- 
ship before admission. Nonmembers may be 
admitted by visitor’s card but must seat them- 
selves as directed by the monitors. 

The official names of the two associations 
point up another difference—that English is 
the language of the American Library Associ- 
ation while English and French are the lan- 
guages of the Canadian Library Association— 
Association canadienne des Bibliothéques. 

In age there is a gap of seventy years—the 
ALA founded in 1876 and the CLA in 1946, 
Established under very different circum- 
stances, ALA is the pioneer library association 
—the first in the world and now mellow with 
experience and rich in membership (24,000). 
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How do they differ? How are 
they alike? With some notes 
on the establishment of the 
Canadian Library Association. 
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CLA-ACB, with the benefit of surveying many 
library associations before formally organiz- 
ing, is still experimenting with the enthusiasm 
and excitement of the teen-ager, and has a 
membership of 1923. An examination of the 
motives and activities proposed at the found- 
ing of both associations as noted in their pro- 
ceedings shows interesting similarities. At 
establishment both stressed the indexing of 
periodicals,? the development of national li- 
brary services, and the extension of libraries to 
communities and students. 

While ALA was founded with dispatch, 
CLA~—ACB spent 46 years between its resolu- 
tion of establishment adopted in Montreal in 
1900 and its organizational conference held 
in Hamilton in 1946. This lapse of time is 
explained in part by the generous member- 
ship privileges accorded Canadians by ALA 
and in part by population, geographic and his- 
torical forces within the emerging Canadian 
nation. 

Four ALA conferences have been held in 
Canada—in Montreal in 1900 and 1934; in 
Ottawa in 1912; and in Toronto in 1928 when 
George H. Locke, Toronto Public Library, was 
president. At the 1900 conference nine Canadi- 
ans, seven men and two women, five from 
Ontario and four from Quebec, met in the 
office of the McGill University librarian, Mr. 
Charles Gould, and unanimously passed a 


1 Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, first pub- 
lished in 1853; Canadian Index te Periodicals and 
Documentary Films, first issued in 1948. 
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motion that “we do now form the Canadian Li- 
brary Association.” An organization commit- 
tee was appointed and met in Toronto that 
autumn. After discussion it was decided to 
postpone national organization for the present 
and to organize provincially. 

The provincial and regional library associ- 
ations formed over the next half-century were: 


1900—Ontario 

1919—British Columbia 

1932—Quebec 

1935—Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, with Newfoundland added when 


that province entered Confederation in 


1949). The name has now been 
* changed to Atlantic Provinces Library 
Association. 
1936—Manitoba 


1940—Saskatchewan (a reorganization) 
1944—Alberta (a reorganization) 
1951—New Brunswick (ceased existence in 


1959) 


Library associations devoted to specialized 
interests were organized in the twenties, thir- 
ties, and forties: 


1927—Ontario Regional Group of Cataloguers 

1932—Canadian Association of Children’s Li- 
brarians 

1932—Montreal Special Libraries Association; 


` œ Elizabeth Homer 
Morton has been ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the Canadian Library 
Association—Associa- 
tion canadienne des 
Bibliothèques since 
its formation in 1946, 
and held the same po- 
sition with its prede- 
cessor, the Canadian 
Library Council, from 
1944—47. She has also served as secretary of the 
New Brunswick Library Commission and of the 
Ontario Library Association, and has worked in 
the cataloging and reference divisions of the To- 
ronto Public Library. 





a chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation [of the U.S.] 

1940—Toronto Chapter of the Snadial Li- 
braries Association [of the U.S.] 

1943—L’ Association canadienne des Biblio- 
théques catholique (now L’Association 
canadienne des Bibliothécaires de Lan- 
gue francaise) 


The organization of a Canada-wide library 
association was under continual discussion 
as the need for its services became more acute 
during the Second World War.’ Early in 1940 
two groups, working quite independently, 
simultaneously arrived at different solutions. 
One advocated a Committee of Canadian Con- 
sultants set up within the American Library 
Association; the other distributed a question- 
naire to collect information and sentiments re- 
garding a Canadian Library Association and a 
National Library. By coincidence the Com- 
mittee of Canadian Consultants, with Charles 
R. Sanderson as chairman, was announced by 
ALA just as the Library Association of Ot- 
tawa, with Margaret S. Gill as president, had 
sent out its questionnaire. By fortunate chance 
the ALA committee was able to hold its first 
meeting in Ottawa. Miss Gill was invited to 
confer. 

Out of this discussion of mutual interests 
came a solution agreeable to all—the setting 
up of an independent council of ten, with 
representatives from the seven provincial li- 
brary associations. It would also serve in a 
consultative capacity to ALA and would be 
called the Canadian Library Council, Inc. 
Charles R. Sanderson was the first chairman 
and, with the cooperation of Carl Milam, ex- 
ecutive secretary of ALA, successfully piloted 
the council in its applications for foundation 
aid to the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Margaret 
S. Gill was the second chairman. During her 
term the council appointed a full-time secre- 
tary, opened an office in Ottawa, presented a 
brief to the Turgeon Commission on the state 


of libraries in Canada, established the CLC 


*For details consult G. R. Lomer, “Background of 
the CLA,” Proceedings of organizational conference 


[CLA-ACBI, 1946, p. 7-11. 
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Bulletin, arranged field trips, and called the 
conference to organize the Canadian Library 
Association, June 14-16, 1946. 

At the organizational conference of CLA- 
ACB, free speech in both English and French 
was the order of the day. Delegates discussed 
and amended until agreement was reached on 
activities, constitution, and finance. The scope 
of the Canadian Library Association, which 
had defeated its organization in 1900, had 
been carefully considered during the interven- 
ing years. There was unanimity in 1946 that 
the organization was to be all-inclusive with 
sections and special committees to look after 
particular interests; an executive office for co- 
ordination of policy and activities, publishing 
and distribution; government by a council 
and directors chosen for their qualities of 
leadership rather than for regional repre- 
sentation; and financial support to be supplied 
by fees, grants from the provinces, special 
grants to projects, and the sale of publications, 
films, and microfilms. 

Liaison with ALA was to be channeled 
through a special committee—the ALA-CLA 
Liaison Committee of which the chairmanship 
would alternate between ALA and CLA ap- 
pointments. The loyalty felt by so many Ca- 
nadians toward ALA was to be carefully pre- 
served by consultation so that overlapping and 
duplication would be avoided. It was recog- 
nized, however, that there were certain na- 
tional responsibilities no U.S.-based organi- 
zation, no matter how continental its outlook, 
could undertake for another sovereign nation. 
Emotionally and professionally Canadians and 
Americans might have much in common but 
in the stern reality of law, economics, and bi- 
lingualism, Canada had library problems 
which her own people must solve. 

The activities of CLA-ACB are therefore a 
uniquely Canadian mixture and include 
projects which in the U.S.A. are carried on 
by ALA, the H. W. Wilson Company, Edward 
Brothers, R. R. Bowker, the Children’s Book 
Council, and the Horn Book; in Great Britain 
by the Library Association; and in France by 
Biblio. This is a practical arrangement where 
a population of but 1744 million is scattered 
‘over the second largest country in the world, 
and speaks two languages. 


While ALA has not entered the field of 
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reproduction by microfilm, the CLA—ACB has 
a major project, which since 1946 has micro- 
filmed Canadian newspapers of historic im- 
portance to the number of 150, has filmed li- 
brary periodicals and occasional rare items, 
and has recently issued a cumulative catalog 
of its own and other Canadian microfilms. 

Encouragement of the compilation of Ca- 
nadian reference books to make information 
on Canada more available has received active 
support by CLA-—ACB, The Association does 
not undertake any reference work which could 
be published commercially or by the govern- 
ment. Works which it has encouraged are the 
Encyclopedia Canadiana; Canadian Quota- 
tions and Phrases; A Bibliography of Ca- 
nadian Imprints, 1700-1800; Checklist of Ca- 
nadian Imprints, 1900 to 1925; Canadian 
Book Prices Current; List of Graduate Theses 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 1921- 
46; Consolidated Annual Catalogue of the De- 
partment of Public Printing and Stationery; 
Canadiana; and the Atlas of Canada. The As- 
sociation’s own publishing program is out- 
lined in its catalog, obtainable on request. Its 
most ambitious publication is its Index to 
Canadian Periodicals and Documentary Films. 

Liaison between library associations and 
the federal government on national matters is 
dissimilar to U.S. practice in that Canada 
has no national office of education. The ex- 
ecutive office of CLA-—ACB was located in 
Ottawa to provide liaison with the federal gov- 
ernment. In particular the Association has 
worked for the establishment of a national li- 
brary, the legislation for which was passed in 
1953, and quickly followed by the program 
outlined by Dr. Lamb in his article “Canada’s 
National Library—a progress report” on page 
287 of this issue. 

Liaison between library associations and all 
organizations concerned with education, in- 
formation, recreation, and cultural activities is 
encouraged. For example in the past year 
CLA—ACB joined with six national educa- 
tional associations to hold a workshop on 
school libraries and with four other scholarly 
associations to present a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister requesting a high priority for 
the proposed national library building. 

The Association is a sponsor for Young Can- 
ada’s Book Week in November, Canadian 
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The Right Honorable Vincent Massey, chairman 
of the royal commission (1949-51) whose report 
had a profound influence on Canadian intellec- 
tual and cultural life. One of tts recommenda- 
tions was that a national library be established. 
The year after this report was presented Mr. 
Massey became the first native-born governor 
general of Canada; previously (1926-30) he had 
served as the first Canadian minister to the 
United States. 


Library Week in April, and Canadian Educa- 
tion Week in March. These are projects respec- 
tively of the Canadian Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, the Canadian Library Week 
Council, and the Canadian Education Associ- 
ation. 

Library standards are set by both CLA and 
ALA. The need for Canadian statements of 
standards was one of the forces which led 
to the establishment of CLA—ACB in 1946. 
Standards have been established for national 
certification, professional qualifications, stand- 
ards for public library service, standards for 
salaries for public, university, government, and 
company libraries, and suggested standards 
for library legislation. CLA—ACB endorses the 
ALA standards for accrediting library schools 
until such time as Canadian standards are 
formulated. 

The work of CLA—ACB is animated by the 
belief that all problems can be resolved by free 
and frank discussion by people of good will 
around a conference table; that libraries, 
be they public, university, college, research, 
school, or company, are but part of their com- 
munity structure and must work in liaison 
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with other organizations with mutual aims; 
that standards must be set and kept to achieve 
effective library service; and that where 
money is limited an imaginative approach has 
been known to accomplish wonders. 

Canada has achieved many of its successes 
by cooperative action, as seen in the work oi 
the Adult Education Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, and the co- 
operative wheat pools of western Canada. The 
CLA—ACB has incorporated into its structure 
many a typical Canadian cooperative feature 
based on ruling membership action through 
its Annual General Meeting, its policy-making 
Council and officers, and its coordinating ex- 
ecutive office. On the executive office staff are 
eight librarians, some of whom are also edi- 
tors, an associate editor, collators, a :nultilith 
operator, microfilm camera staff, and the nec- 
essary supporting staff of stenographers and 
typists. 

Organized to meet the needs of their re- 
spective countries—“Fabulous USA” and 
“Canada, Land of Great Expectations,” —ALA 
and CLA share many common interests in the 
service of providing mankind with the means 
of knowledge for which there should be no 
barriers. . eee 
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READ IT ON MICROFILM 


SHEILA A. Ecorr, secretary of the Microfilming 
Project of the CLA-ACB and associate editor of 
the Canadian Library Association Bulletin, gives 
an illuminating closeup of one Association ac- 
tivity touched on in Miss Morton’s article. 


The Microfilm Project is the oldest project of 
the Canadian Library Association. Its purpose is 
to collect, preserve, and make available Cana- 
dian newspapers of historical importance. 

Designed as a nationwide cooperative effort 
and handled by a committee of a national li- 
brary association, the project was at its incep- 
tion, and probably still is, unique. Its strength 
lies in the libraries of Canada who freely lend 
their newspaper files, in the cooperation of li- 
braries in the United States and Great Britain, 
and in its committee of librarians who represent 
all ten provinces, and who guide the work by 
making recommendations and by helping with 
the collating and the compilation of historical 
notes. 

The idea of such a project was first discussed 
by Fred Landon of the University of Western 
Ontario library and Charles F. McCombs of the 
New York Public Library. It became a part of the 
program of the Canadian Library Council in 1942, 
when the Rockefeller Foundation made a $15,000 
grant through the American Library Association 
for the Council to launch the project. However, 
the actual work was delayed until it became pos- 
sible to purchase a microfilm camera at the end 
of World War II. 

Filming began in 1946 under the chairmanship 
of Robert M. Hamilton of the Library of Parlia- 
ment, after careful surveys of microfilming in 
the New York Public Library and the University 
of Chicago. Several of the staff were volunteer 
librarians, who worked long hours after their 
regular duties were over. Working at night, the 
photographers often did not see one another for 
days on end, but kept in touch by notes which 
are still treasured as part of the microfilm ar- 
chives. The project office is now in the CLA-ACB 
executive office. The staff consists of a microfilm 
secretary, an assistant microfilm secretary, three 
photographers, and collators as needed. 





CANADA’S SCHOOL AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Canada’s special libraries are surveyed in the 
November 1959 issue of the Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, her school libraries in the 
March 1959 issue. “Special Libraries Contribute 
to Canadian Progress,” by Marian A. Patterson, 
in the March 1959 Stechert-Hafner Book News, 


is a shorter survey. 
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The first catalog was published in 1948. It is a 
fine example of printing and illustration as well 
as an amazing record of work accomplished in 
a short period of time. Thirty papers had been 
microfilmed, covering the nine provinces—New- 
foundland had not yet joined the Dominion. It is 
interesting to note that the first paper micro- 
filmed was the outstanding reform journal of the 
rebel, William Lycn Mackenzie—the Coloniai 
Advocate. It was a happy choice, since this pa 
per has remained a “best seller” both in Canada 
and the United States. 

In the same year, the Rockefeller grant being 
exhausted, the Canadian Library Association— 
the successor of the Canadian Library Council— 
assumed full responsibility. 

The work is on € pay-as-you-go basis. Micro 
filming of a paper can begin when three advance 
orders have been received. Each paper is ¢ost 
accounted separatelr, the price of each being de- 
pendent upon the length of time taken for the re- 
search work, the filming, the checking, and also 
on the freight charg2s and insurance. Only short 
runs of newspapers zan normally be undertaken, 
since reimbursement is necessary before another 
paper can be started. 

This constant firancial pressure was eased 
somewhat in 1958, when the project received a 
grant-in-aid of $10,000 from the Canada Council. 
The grant has acce_erated the filming program 
and has borne the expense of filming long runs 
of newspapers. The money may also be used to 
film newspapers which are important to research 
but for which, at the moment, the sales demand 
is small. eee 
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Confederation Square, Ottawa, with the National 
War Memorial at cer-ter, the post office building 
at the left, and the Parliament buildings in the 
background and at right. 
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Canada’s 


National Library 


WE ALL REMEMBER Mark Twain’s remark 
about the weather: that everyone talked about 
it, but that no one did anything about it. For 
many years the weather shared this distinction 
with Canada’s proposed National Library. It 
had been talked about ever since Confedera- 
tion created modern Canada in 1867, but steps 
had never been taken to bring it into exist- 
ence. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the turning 
point came in 1946, with the founding of the 
Canadian Library Association. The Associ- 
ation placed the National Library high on 
its list of objectives, and in company with the 
Royal Society of Canada and other interested 
organizations it immediately set out to bring 
the pressing need for a library to the attention 
of the government. 


e Dr. W. Kaye Lamb 
holds the dual posi- 
tion of Dominion 
Archivist and Na- 
tional Librarian. In 
this progress report 
he outlines the steps 
taken in the organiza- 
tion of the National 


Library, what has 
been done since its 
inception, and the 


hopes for its future. 
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—a progress report 


by W. Kaye Lamb 


The Association’s approach to the problem 
was a novel one. It took the view that no im- 
mediate, large-scale capital investment was 
necessary; a building could be designed more 
intelligently a little later, in the light of experi- 
ence and proven needs. What was required to 
begin with were certain centralized services 
that only a National Library could provide; 
and these, the Association pointed out, could 
be furnished in the first instance without a 
special building and, indeed, without any 
great supply of books. This first stage in the 
development of the National Library, which 
we may call phase one, would be chiefly bibli- 
ographical in nature, with the emphasis on the 
publication of a current national bibliography, 
and the compilation and servicing of a na- 
tional union catalog. At the same time it was 
hoped that legislation might be passed that 
would provide an effective book-deposit law, 
and this in turn would be of great assistance 
in laying the foundations for a comprehensive 
collection of current Canadian books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. This program seemed 
reasonable to the government of Canada, and 
when the writer was appointed Dominion 
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Part of the staff of the Cataloguing 
Division and Order Section, in the 
present National Library quarters. 


archivist in the autumn of 1948, he was given 
the special additional assignment of preparing 
the way for the organization of a National 
Library in Ottawa. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY’S RELATION TO THE 
PUBLIC ARCHIVES 


The link with the Public Archives calls for 
a word of explanation. It arises from the fact 
that, although no National Library had been 
in existence, some of the functions of such a 
library were already being performed, in 
varying degree, by other institutions. In 1948 
the government’s own book resources, scat- 
tered through many collections—large and 
small—totaled about 1,800,000 volumes. A 
third of these were in the Library of Parli- 
ament, which for over ninety years had recog- 
nized the need for a comprehensive book col- 
lection by a broadly conceived purchasing 
policy, especially in the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences. Indeed, if phvsical conditions 
had made it practicable to expand the Library 
of Parliament on a sufficient scale, it would 
probably have become the National Library, 
just as the Library of Congress (though not 
designated as such) has done in the United 
States. 

The Public Archives, founded in 1872, was 
another institution that performed functions 
associated elsewhere with a national library. 
It had in its own library one of the best col- 
lections in existence of printed matter of all 
sorts relating to the history of Canada, and its 
manuscript, map, and picture divisions cor- 
responded with those found in the British 
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Museum, the Bibliothèque Nationale and the 
Library of Congress. Quite as important, .al- 
though the stack rooms of the Archives build- 
ing were crowded, it would be possible, by 
invading its museum area, to find space in 
which to begin new bibliographical activities 
in reasonable comfort and without delay. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER 


In this space the Canadian Bibliographic 
Center came into existence in 1950, and two 
key appointments followed. Miss Martha Shep- 
ard (now head of the reference services in the 
National Library) >ecame director of the cen- 
ter, with the primary duty cf compiling a na- 
tional union catalog, and Dr. Jean Lunn (now 
head of the library's cataloging services) was 
appointed Bibliogrepher, with the special duty 
of compiling and publishing a current national 
bibliography. 

Work on the union catalog began in earnest 
in 1951. The first and most obvious step was 
to provide a key to the contents of the govern- 
ment’s own libraries in the Ottawa area. Next 
came the task of copying the catalogs of a 
select list of libraries all across the wide ex- 
panse of Canada. The technique developed by 
the Library of Congress was followed. Main 
entries in the catalogs of contributing libraries 
were microfilmed, and facsimile-size enlarge- 
ments made from the films, at first on photo- 
stat paper and later by the Xerox process. The 
initial copying program was completed in the 
autumn of 1958. The number of libraries 
represented in the catalog was then 136, situ- 
ated all the way from Victoria, British Colum- 
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bia, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the 4.1 
million entries on file represented about 7.5 
million volumes. Filing has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the whole union catalog is avail- 
able for reference. Use of the catalog has in- 
creased sharply in the last two years, and in- 
quiries come regularly from every province 
in Canada. Copies of about 72 per cent of the 
titles asked for are found in Canadian li- 
braries—a surprisingly high percentage in 
view of the fact that Canada, relatively speak- 
ing, is a book-poor country. This is proof that, 
on the whole, Canadian libraries have spent 
their purchasing funds wisely. 

The library’s work in the field of national 
bibliography has been a continuation and con- 
siderable expansion of that carried on for 
many years by the Toronto Public Library. 
From 1923 to 1949, Toronto Public Library 
published annually The Canadian Catalogue 
of Books Published in Canada, About Canada, 
As Well As Those Written by Canadians. 
Although incomplete, this catalog became an 
indispensable reference work for Canadian 
libraries, and the two-volume reprint of the 
whole series that has just been published, com- 
plete with indexes, will be warmly welcomed. 
The Canadian Bibliographic Center assumed 
responsibility for the Canadian Catalogue 
from January 1, 1950, and the entries for that 
year appeared in installments in the Canadian 
Library Association Bulletin. In January 1951 
the catalog appeared as a separate publication 
entitled Canadiana. In its first year, listings 
were confined to trade and other nonofficial 
publications, but in 1952 the publications of 
the government of Canada were added, and 
in 1953 a third section was included that gave 
details of the official publications of the ten 
provinces. Canadiana appears monthly( usu- 
ally with a combined issue in July-August), 
and it is sent free of charge to any library in 
Canada that asks for it. The issues published 
in 1959 totaled 868 pages, not including in- 
dexes, and gave full bibliographical descrip- 
tions of approximately eight thousand items. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY ACT 


We must now return for a moment to the 
first days of the Bibliographic Center. Just as 
, it was coming into existence, the government 


of Canada appointed the well-known Royal 
Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences (usually referred to 
as the Massey Commission), and the ultimate 
character and extent of the National Library 
was one of the matters upon which it was 
asked to comment. The Commission’s report, 
submitted in 1951, was strongly in favor of 
the development of a National Library, and 
the government thereupon proceeded to pre- 
pare legislation to bring the library formally 
into existence. The National Library Act was 
passed by Parliament in 1952, and came into 
effect by proclamation on January 1, 1953. 
On that date the library absorbed the Ca- 
nadian Bibliographic Center, and the writer 
was appointed National Librarian. A few 
months later Dr. Raymond Tanghe, formerly 
librarian of the University of Montreal, ‘was 
appointed Assistant National Librarian. 

The National Library Act includes a book- 
deposit law, under the terms of which the 
library can claim two copies of publications 
offered for public sale or distribution in Can- 
ada. (It may be noted that this is a deposit 
law—a dépot légal on the French model—and 
has nothing to do with copyright.) The first 
book deposit regulations approved under the 
terms of the Act came into effect early in 
1953, and a steady flow of books and pam- 
plets has been coming to the National Library 
ever since. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The urgent need for an adequate fireproof 
library building in Ottawa was brought very 
forcibly to the attention of all concerned in 
August of 1952, when a fire occurred in the 
Library of Parliament. As it turned out, most 
of the damage was caused by water, but it was 
clear that a major catastrophe had been very 
narrowly averted. As an immediate result of 
this experience, a commanding site on Wel- 
lington Street—the main thoroughfare of Can- 
ada’s capital city—-was assigned to the li- 
brary, and architects were appointed to pre- 
pare plans for a structure to house both the 
library and its sister institution, the Public 
Archives. By 1955 the basic design had been 
completed. This provides for a modern build- 
ing with classical proportions (as the site is 
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half a mile from the Parliament buildings, it 
was possible to depart completely from Vic- 
torian Gothic). The main structure will be four 
stories in height, while the central block will be 
surmounted by a four-tier bookstack. Fifteen 
tiers will be provided in all, with a comforta- 
bly capacity of two million volumes, In addi- 
tion to reading, reference, cataloging, and ex- 
hibition rooms, the building will provide a full 
range of accommodation for the manuscript, 
map, and picture divisions of the Public Ar- 
chives, as well as adequate space for a pho- 
tographic unit, bindery, and other services. The 
plan promises to be a most convenient one 
from the point of view of the scholar, for he 
will be able to consult books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, manuscripts, maps, prints, and photo- 
graphs—all under the one roof. Arrangements 
have also been made to extend to the National 
Library the 24-hour reading room service that 
has been provided for many years in the 
search room of the Public Archives. 


Actual construction of the new National 
Library and Archives building was delayed by 
a familiar impediment—the fact that the site 
was occupied by a temporary frame building, 
erected to meet a wartime emergency. After 
many postponements, “No. 1 Temporary” (as 
it is known in Ottawa) was finally sold for 
demolition in the fall of 1958; but fate had a 
new cause for delay tucked up its sleeve. While 
“No. 1” was being vacated, a heavy explosion 
in nearby premises wrecked the interior of 
one of the large government office buildings 
in downtown Ottawa. Space was immediately 
at a premium, and as a result “No. 1” was 
given a reprieve and filled to the brim with 
civil servants who had occupied the damaged 
building. How long it will continue to be oc- 
cupied remains to be seen. 

The National Library quickly filled all the 
space that could be assigned to it in the exist- 
ing Public Archives building. Just when the 
space problem was becoming acute the 
Archives completed a large new records center, 
in Ottawa West, and the library moved to new 
temporary quarters on the third floor. All of 
this floor—approximately an acre in extent— 
has now been assigned to the library, and 
here, for the moment, it has a little room in 
which to breathe and grow. 
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The Public Archives Records Centre, the third 
floor of which houses the National Library. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS ° 


Even these quarters will soon be quite in- 
adequate, for the hook collection is now be- 
coming appreciable in size. The largest single 
source of books has been the Library of Par- 
liament, which is now confining itself much 
more strictly than heretofore to its own spe- 
cial fields of interest. Although many of them 
are relatively old, the books transferred com- 
prise on the whole a remarkably useful and 
interesting collection. Sorting them has been 
a major task, for most of them were hurriedly 
packed in boxes as an emergency measure at 
the time of the 1952 fire. As a result, multi- 
volume sets are frequently scattered—especial- 
ly if parts of the set suffered water damage. 
In that event, undamaged volumes were 
packed up immediately; slightly damaged vol- 
umes were dried out and then packed sepa- 
rately; while badly damaged books were 
stripped of their covers, dried out, and sent to 
the bindery. In the course of the last year or 
two the National Library’s patient staff mem- 
bers have thus been living in a book world 
peopled in part by refugees and displaced per- 
sons, With all their attendant problems. 

Publications received under the terms of 
the book deposit regulations, and purchased 
items that relate to Canada, though all very 
recent in date, already comprise a substantial 
collection. A basic reference collection is being 
acquired, and this already includes many 
titles—national b:bliographies of foreign 
countries, for exammple—that are not available 
elsewhere in Canada. A few special subject 
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Martha Shepard, who edited this special issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, at her normal work as head 
of reference services at the National Library. 
Here she is seen sorting books received from the 
Library of Parliament. The boxes visible in the 
background and the tea chests at which she is 
standing are part of the same collection, which at 
one time almost filled a large storeroom in the 
Public Archives building. 


collections have been purchased, the most 
notable being the music library assembled by 
the late Dr. Percy Scholes. General book pur- 
chasing is still highly selective, but is growing 
slowly in volume. In the present quarters steel 
stack-room shelving is available for about 
390,000 volumes. The prospect is that this ac- 
commodation will be filled to capacity within 
a couple of years at the most. 

Ultimately, Canada should have a compre- 
hensive national book collection, comparable 
to that existing in many other countries; but 
it is obvious that it will take many years to 
bring such a collection together. Meanwhile 
the obvious course is to begin by gathering 
material in the fields where it is most needed, 
and where possible to avoid duplicating titles 
that are already available in other libraries 
supported by the federal government. For this 
reason the National Library, for the present 
at least, plans to make few purchases in the 





field of science. The library of the National 
Research Council has for years been giving a 
service that has extended far beyond the coun- 
cil’s own staff, and the intention is that it 
should become the national science library 
in the many subject fields in which the coun- 
cil has research interests. Librarians in many 
scientific libraries will have seen the Union 
List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Li- 
braries, published by the National Research 
Council library in 1957, This lists the holdings 
of 140 libraries and approximately nineteen 
thousand titles. The volume is already out of 
print, but a reprint and supplement are in 
prospect. 

In addition to those of direct interest to the 
National Research Council, certain other sci- 
entific fields are fairly well covered in Ottawa 
by such old-established libraries as those of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada. The humanities and 
the social sciences are clearly the areas in 
which national collections are conspicuously 
lacking at present, and it is on these that the 
National Library will concentrate first. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY PROJECTS 

Bibliography will always be a major in- 
terest of the National Library. There was a 
certain symbolic significance in the fact that 
the first publication of the Canadian Biblio- 
graphic Center was a preliminary Check List 
of Canadian Imprints 1900-1925, The library 
has in various stages of preparation a whole 
series of comprehensive retrospective na- 
tional bibliographies, intended to cover the 
entire period since Confederation (1867) to 
1950. The first of these, and the one in the 
most advanced stage of compilation, will cover 
the period 1867-1900; it will be particularly 
welcome, because these years have received 
less attention from bibliographers than most 
others. The second project, now well started, 
will cover the years from 1901 to 1925; it 
will thus be a great expansion of the prelimi- 
nary Check List just referred to. The final vol- 
ume will cover the period 1926-1950, and 
will be an expansion of the indexed reprint 
of the Canadian Catalogue just published by 
the Toronto Public Library. Canadiana, the 
current national bibliography published 
monthly by the National Library, dates from 
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1951, and it is hoped that it will be able to 
keep the record reasonably complete and up to 
date in the years to come. 

We have had failures as well as successes. 
Lack of trained staff has made it impossible 
to publish annual cumulations of Canadi- 
ana on time; only four volumes (1952 to 1955 
inclusive) have appeared so far. Lack of space 
has made it impracticable for us to begin to 
collect Canadian periodicals, let alone foreign 
ones, on a comprehensive scale. But on the 
whole the library has proved the case pre- 
sented to the government of Canada by the 
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Canada’s Library of Parliament, in its setting 
atop Parliament Hill. The general photograph at 
left is of the center block of Parliament buildings, 
dominated by the Peace Tower with its ponder- 
ous carillon and 16-fcot clock dials. The tower of 
the Library of Pariiament, whose exterior is 
shown in the lower l2ft picture, is visible at the 
left of the Peace Tower. The appearance of the 
main reading room in the Library of Parliament, 
which has been called “the most beautiful room 
in Canada,” is suggested by the photograph be- 


low. 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTOS 


Canadian Library Association and other in- 
terested organizaticns in 1947; it has been 
possible to organize the library and to pro- 
vide important national bibliographical serv- 
ices without a large capital expenditure, with- 
out a special building, and without a large 
book stock. 

Phase one in the development of a National 
Library for Canada has thus been completed. 
We now await the day when “No. 1 Tempo- 
rary” will come down, the new National Li- 
brary and Archives building will go up, and 
phase two can begin. eco 
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With parka and ™ ~; 
sleeping bag 


by Marion Gilroy 


Last sprinc and summer I went “down” 
north for the federal government’s Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs to look at commun- 
ity libraries there, talk to interested people, 
and submit some suggestions for future li- 
brary development in the Territories. 

Look at a map of Canada, The Northwest 
Territories, all 1,300,000 square miles (about 
five times as big as Texas), lies north of the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude, and covers the 
mainland of the continent from Yukon Terri- 
tory east to Hudson Bay. It includes most of 
the islands in that bay, and the islands above 
the mainland. In this vast area live 21,000 
people, more than half of whom are in the 
Mackenzie District to the west. Here are al- 
most all the Indians—about 4500—in the 
Chipewyan, Dogrib, Slave, Hare, and Lou- 
cheaux tribes. Over 7000 Eskimos live in the 
Northwest Territories. Northern Quebec has 
an additional 3500 Eskimos, also a federal 
concern. 

Suddenly, after I had my air ticket to 
Frobisher Bay, it seemed so remote from Ot- 
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Top: air view of Frobisher Bay town site, 
Northwest Territories; Above: classroom scene at 
Resolute Bay, N.W.T. Eskimo school; Opposite, 
top: typical Eskimo carvings; center: Eskime 
dwelling at Aklavik, on the Mackenzie River, 
Northwest Territories; bottom: Teacher Shirley 
Smith holds reading class on the floor at Fro- 
bisher Bay federal day school. 
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tawa that I quickly wrote my will. Two charm- 
ing librarians at the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation office witnessed the signature, and the 
whole staff heartened the suddenly timid 
traveler with good wishes. So bolstered, I 
was off to Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, 
seven hours nonstop from Montreal. 

No trees . . . Eskimos gayly dressed . . . 
enchanting children peeking out from the 
backs of their mothers’ parkas . . . around the 
bay, impressive hills with snow-covered moun- 
tains behind them provided an antidote to the 
bumps in the road, built on permafrost and 
eroded by the melting and freezing of an 
Arctic spring. Frobisher Bay is a conglomerate 
of three communities, “the Base,” the Eskimo 
village of Ikaluit, and—at a distance of three 
miles—Apex Hill. A free bus service, with 
relaxed Eskimo drivers, operates between 
them. 

Hotels are in the future, but I had the 
luxury of a duplex house. That first evening 
my cold feet (it was mid-May) took me down 
the hill to the dining room of the Rehabitation 
Centre. The notices outside the door were in 
syllabics, and then I realized that I was illit- 
erate in Eskimo! 

Missionaries introduced syllabics into the 
eastern Arctic for the traditionally unwritten 
Eskimo language. Somewhere between 65 and 
80 per cent of Eskimos there read and write 
syllabics. When I asked a Northern Service 
officer where Eskimos learned syllabics he 
said, “At their mother’s knee.” The Bible and 
Prayer Book have been translated, and in Ot- 
tawa a magazine is published by the Transla- 
tion Section of the Welfare Division of the 
Department of Northern Affairs. Not one in 
ten Eskimos is literate in English, and I was 
to find later that only 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Indians in the Territories are literate in Eng- 
lish, 

The scattered small buildings of the re- 
habitation center house Eskimos who have 
“been outside” in hospitals and are being 
trained in carpentry, handicrafts, and other 
skills which will help them to earn a living 
less rigorously than “on the land,” to which 
they will probably not return. Rankin Inlet 
has something similar in its Keewatin Re- 
Establishment Project, and one was being 
planned for Inuvik. The center at Frobisher 
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Bay operates a laundry and craft shop at the 
base. 

Eskimo carvings from native stone and 
ivory, distinctive and often distinguished, 
have won a ready market “outside,” and crit- 
ical acclaim in many countries. Some indica- 
tion of the Eskimo’s skill is provided in the 
attractive pamphlet, Canadian Eskimo Art 
(Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 35 cents). 

In Frobisher I waited all one morning, 
my sleeping bag and parka beside me, for a 
chance on a plane that was to fly to Cape 
Dorset on the southwest tip of the island, to 
pick up two fine Eskimo carvers. They were 
to demonstrate their craft during the summer 
at the Stratford (Ontario) Festival. Time was 
precious; breakup had started, and word fi- 
nally came that the plane’s owners would not 
risk its being stuck on the ice—or in it. Small 
communities without all-weather airstrips are 
often marooned both at breakup in the spring 
and at freezeup in the autumn. But what hap- 
pened to the carvers? Did they try to come by 
dog sled the two hundred miles to Frobisher 
over softening ice? I found when I got back 
to Ottawa that a Navy helicopter had picked 
them up in time for the festival. Dog team to 
helicopter—that is the North today! 

The first school in Frobisher Bay was built 
in 1955; a second school, twice as large, 
opened three years later. The smaller school 
contained the combined school-and-community 
library in a small room. Except for some new 
books for the school, most of the library books 
had come north on the appeal of an interested 
teacher, from the university libraries of Can- 
ada. This for a community whose native pop- 
ulation is largely unable to speak English! The 
door of the library and the corridor of the 
school were gay with children’s paintings, 
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wonderfully vivid and imaginative, and | was 
told that the best of them had been sent off 
to a Unesco exhibition. 

The North takes some getting used to, 
especially food—powdered milk, little if any 
fresh fruit or vegetables, eggs, medium size, 
$1.50 a dozen. I shan’t forget the wistful note 
in the voice of a diamond driller when he 
asked: “Do you remember a grapefruit?” 
But I found before I left that the real cooks 
order their yearly food supplies with imagi- 
nation and ingenuity, and that they can pre- 
pare meals which triumph over distance, high 
air-freight charges, and lack of super markets. 

Frobisher’s rapid growth has been due to its 
strategic position and the decision of several 
great air companies to use it as a fueling stop 
for transpolar flights. Eskimos flocked in, amd 
quite a few got jobs. But the declining supply 
of game, particularly caribou, has created a 
critical situation in the Territories, and the 
price of furs has fallen alarmingly in recent 
years as the sale of synthetic furs has risen. 





“Canada is bounded on the north by gold, on the 
west by the East, on the east by history, and on 
the south by friends.’—Frances Shelley W ees, 
“Geography Lesson.” 





Resources are there in abundance. Over half 
the Territories is on the mineral-rich Pre- 
Cambrian shield, and already some of the 
mineral wealth has been tapped. Gold mines 
operate at Yellowknife, and at Port Radium 
on Great Bear Lake uranium is mined. Base 
metals are known to exist in quantity. Oil has 
been extracted at Norman Wells in the Mac- 
kenzie Valley for more than thirty years. Fre- 
quently, oil and mineral discoveries make front 
page news. 

While transportation and distance from 
markets pose big problems, the most acute is 
that—in the words of the Commissioner of the 
Territories, also Deputy Minister of the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources—‘“the Indians and Eskimos of the 
North are, by and large, the most depressed 
economic’ group in Canada today.” And he 
stated in The Northwest Territories; Its Eco- 
nomic Prospects: 

The human problem in the north lends a note 
cf urgency to the need for economic development. 


‘ 
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The deposits of zinc or nickel that are not mined 
this year or next will be the same in ten or 
twenty years. The people whose economy is now 
disintegrating will not... . 

The human problems of today and the eco- 
nomic development of tomorrow are inextricably 
intertwined in the Northwest Territories. 


Ritchie Calder refers to the “sweeps” he 
made into the North before he wrote Men 
Against the Frozen North. Librarians travel 
more modestly; still, I “swept.” After Baffin 
Island, I flew to Churchill, Manitoba, the 
jumping off place for the west coast of Hud- 
son Bay. Then one morning I set off in a 
small plane with government employees and 
three Eskimos, one a four year old boy on 
his way home from hospital. We had to com- 
municate in pantomime and draw one another 
pictures! The two adult Eskimos were re- 
turning from the Eskimo Affairs Committee 
meeting in Ottawa: John Ayaruark, who had 
been chosen by his people to represent them, 
and Shinoktok, who had been taken East by 
the manager of the nickel mine at Rankin 
Inlet and had attended the Ottawa meeting. 
Later on I saw Shinoktok at a drum dance, 
one of the dozen performers who in mime— 
accompanying themselves on the drum—tre- 
lated their prowess as hunters or fishermen 
while the women chanted a different song for 
each dancer. As we walked back to the center 
of the community under the sun of midnight, 
I was told that we had witnessed a dying art. 
Accordions and cowboy songs offer alluring 
competition! 

That afternoon I visited the Rankin Inlet 
school arriving just at closing time as the older 
children were singing “O Canada” with fine 
gusto. As they came out—almost all Eskimos 
—the principal introduced me to them. One 
ten-year-old boy was Angotee. “Not the Ango- 
tee of the film?” I inquired. It was. His family 
and those of a number of the other children 
who had appeared in the fine National Film 
Board documentary, produced by Doug Wil- 
kinson (who also made Land of the Long 
Day), had moved to Rankin Inlet to get jobs 
in the mine. 

One morning I talked with the Eskimo 
Anglican deacon of Rankin, Armand Tagoona. 
I asked him about the preservation of old 
songs and old stories. He told me that an old 
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woman had come to see him the week before, 
and she had talked of the days long ago when 
“the land was covered with fat,” and that she 
had sung the song of the owl and the song of 
the sea gull. With a fine scholar’s sense, her 
host had switched on his tape recorder when 
she had started to reminisce. He knew nothing 
of the work of the National Museum, but he 
told me that he would be ready to help collect 
tales of the old days and help with the trans- 
lation. Armand Tagoona was cooperating on 
mimeographing the Rankin Inlet News—then 
appearing twice a month—a double column 
six page paper, part in syllabics and part in 
English. 

Another experience which impressed me in 
Rankin Inlet came when I sat in the office of 
the social worker. When people called to see 
him he spoke to them in fluent Eskimo. He 
said, “It is the only way a social worker can 
deal effectively with this job.” That it led to 
a most satisfactory mutual understanding 
seemed obvious to me, cut off though I was 
from what they said. 

My third sweep took me into the Mackenzie 
District by air from Edmonton, in late June. 
Wooded land stretches for almost the entire 
distance from Fort Smith, the administrative 
center for the Territories near the Alberta 
border, to Aklavik, in the delta on the west 
branch of the Mackenzie, far inside the Arctic 
Circle. Snow-capped mountains appear in the 
west part way down the river. 


Eskimo dog team at Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. 
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Air view of new town site of Tuktoyakuk, N.W.T. 


For a happy week I stayed at Aklavik, the 
community which since then has been moved 
in part to a new site on the east channel of the 
Mackenzie some thirty-five air miles away. 
Helpful government employees got me air 
rides from Aklavik to Tuktoyaktuk, Inuvik, 
and Old Crow in the Yukon. On one trip to 
“Tuk” we took a group of Eskimo children, 
bound home for summer vacation on DEW line 
sites. Charming and alert boys and girls they 
were, and the ten-year-old boy for whom I held 
an air-sickness bag was a model of politeness 
under conditions of stress. 

When I think of Aklavik I remember the 
bright sun at midnight shining on a group of 
young teachers walking along the wooden side- 
walks to a square dance; tales of his first trip 
that season told by the captain of the Uranium 
Queen, the first tug down river; a New Jersey 
lawyer and his wife waiting for a chartered 
plane to take them to Herschel Island to 
photograph its famous wildflowers, bursting 
excitedly into the mission waving a small 
orchid; the school principal turning up with a 
copy of The Reporter to read aloud to a few 
kindred spirits a fine piece of writing; appre- 
ciators of The Catcher in the Rye; listening 
late into the light night to great music from a 
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hi-fi; accepting with gratitude a loaf of fresh 
bread just made by an urbane Mountie in a 
remote settlement; looking out for pingoes* 
and reindeer from a plane over the delta; and 
the sudden awareness that we were still rela- 
tively far south and that Canada had another 
dimension, when we stood on the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

My good luck held—if it is good luck to 
leave—when a chartered plane with space for 
one more took me back “up” south, stopping 
at almost all the trim settlements along the 
river. I shall probably not get again from a 
stranger as warm a welcome as I had from a 
schoolteacher, the only English-speaking 
woman in a small, isolated Indian community. 
By the time spring came, she told me with no 
self-pity, she was talking to the walls. At Fort 
Good Hope, high on the ramparts of the river. 
an old Oblate priest, looking like the patriarch 
of patriarchs, showed us the little mission 
church which would soon celebrate its hun- 
dredth anniversary. An appealing part of the 
decoration reminded me of Scandinavian folk 
art, with flowers, fruits, birds, and cutout 
woodwork. When the priest’s eye fell on a 
bunch of green grapes I was admiring, he told 
me that the Indian children touched them and 
then pretended to eat them. 

The beauty of Fort Norman was dazzling 
late in the evening when the plane touched 
down after a long, busy day. As I stood rather 
forlornly on the shore wondering if this would 
be my first night to use that sleeping bag, the 
lovely, gracious wife of the Indian agent 
appeared “to rescue the woman.” That night 
I slept in her ten-year-old daughter’s room, 
all pink ruffles and dolls. Next day—the plane 
had too many passengers to take me to Fort 
Franklin—I listened to the story of her life 
...a high school girl in the Netherlands taken 
to work in a German hospital in the Second 
World War, and her incredible adventures as 
she worked her way back home. What she 
would like to do now, she said wistfully, was 
spend a few hours in a big department store. 


* Princo: a volcano-shaped mound with a permanent 
core of solid ice and outer coating of soil, sometimes 
with vegetation. Some are hundreds of feet high. 
Pingoes are the result of pressure on unfrozen material 
lying between the frozen surface and the permafrost 
substratum—a kind of ice-volcano. 


—~ 
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We started talking about hats, and I went off 
to get my flowered roll-up. “It’s lovely,” she 
sighed; but her otherwise sympathetic hus- 
band grunted: “Looks like a toilet seat cover.” 

Farther south at Fort Simpson the rose 
bushes were blooming in the luxuriant gardens 
of the agricultural experimental substation. 
Here a new school and hostel were being built. 
I saw some fine, modern schools and hostels 
in the Northwest Territories. More are 
planned; vocational training is going forward. 
Although educating the children of still partly 
nomadic peoples—and even more the adults— 
presents enormous problems, these are being 
faced. Health and welfare services are expand- 
ing. and libraries, school and public, will have 
tq catch up. The need is there, and it is being 
recognized. (A Northern Affairs official relates 
that in Aklavik a few years ago a white resi- 
dent deplored the “unrealistic” plan of the 
government to provide schooling for Eskimo 
and Indian children. An Eskimo, who could 
not read and write, put the cause of education 
more eloquently than he had ever heard it 
from the educators: “The only difference I 
can see between you Whites and us,” he said, 
“is education. We'd like a lot more of that.” ) 

At the end of a week of travel we arrived 
at Yellowknife, the only incorporated town 
with a fully elected council and mayor in the 
Northwest Territories. This mayor is also edi- 
tor of the weekly newspaper, News of the 
North, full of fighting spirit. For a remote 
town of 3100 people the library had a gratify- 
ing number of books of merit for adults. The 
librarian on the board, who had been in town 
only a few months and who unfortunately is 
no longer there—why do husbands move?— 
was ordering children’s books, and wondering 
how to stretch the small budget. The other 
libraries I saw were not so well housed. 

In spite of obvious needs the very presence 
of libraries so far north indicates concern and 
interest. In Aklavik books in the school and 
community libraries were combined, and al- 
though crowded into a tiny room, they were 
well read by a cross section of the community. 
A special effort had been made to buy books 
on the North. One of the teachers told me that 
her fourth-grade Eskimo children liked best 
of all to have fairy tales told or read to them. 
At Fort Simpson the board members wanted 





“Clear away all evil influence 
That can hurt me from the States. 
Keep me pure among the beaver 
With un-Freudian loves and hates, 


Where my Conrads are not Aiken 

Where John Bishop’s Peales don’t sound 

Where the Ransoms are not crowing 

And the Ezras do not Pound.”—F. R. Scott (Pro- 
fessor of Law, McGill University) “Call of 
the Wild.” 





to start a story hour for children, and were 
looking for adequate space for a reading room 
because so many of the Indians live in over- 
crowded homes. The small grants which the 
Territorial Government has given the libraries 
for books for the last ten years have helped; 
but all of the libraries—and communities with 
none—desperately need the advantages which 
would accrue from being served by a regional 
library. In another connection, the Commis- 
sioner for the Territories referred to the need 
for a “crash operation.” Such is needed simul- 
taneously for libraries and for fundamental 
adult education—a flexible program geared to 
the needs of all the people of the North. It 
should explore all sorts of possibilities for 
satisfying those needs. Radio can help. A Li- 
brary on Wings would be an ideal part of the 
service for an immense country riddled with 
transportation hurdles. It will need the help of 
Santa Claus to get that plane; but after all 
this is his home. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


The Northwest Territories are in a midway 
stage in governmental evolutionary process. De- 
tails may be found in the lucid publication The 
Northwest Territories: Its Economic Prospects; 
a Brief presented to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects . . . (1955), by 
R. G. Robertson, commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories, which is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for $1.00. A pamphlet with a 
useful reading list is This is the Arctic, [1958] 
also on sale from the Queen’s Printer, for 25 
cents. The spring 1959 number of The Beaver, a 
magazine issued by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
is an Arctic issue with a variety of articles and 
some superb illustrations. A comprehensive guide 
to the literature of the Arctic, Arctic Bibliogra- 
phy, is published by the Arctic Institute of North 
America. cco 
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ly, Aighily Recommended 
) For Reading in 1960 
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THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY: A Study in Humanistic 
Existentialism by Hazel E. Barnes. $5.75. 


“THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY can be recommended unqualifiedly as the 
most thorough and most reliable exposition of the works of Sartre, Camus and 


_de-Beauvoir to have appeared in this country.” 
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Willard Colston, Chicago sUN-TIMES 


“I regard the book as the most illuminating work on existentialism which has 
appeared so far and which is apt to appear .. . It is thoroughly enjoyable reading 


~ 9 t á 
matter. H. W. Schneider, Editor 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


HOSTILES AND FRIENDLIES: Selected Short Writings of Mari 
Sandoz. $5.00. 


“This collection of Mari Sandoz’ short writings is a fresh look at a familiar 
author. It is introduced, prefaced, footnoted, and keynoted to create a marvelous 
source book for students of the author and the frontier. But make no mistake, 
it is good reading.” i . 

S § W.T.S., Boston HERALD 


“This book has unusual coherence for an anthology.” 


K. Ross Toole, HISTORY NEWS 


“Literary critics will study [these stories] to see how Miss Sandoz has de- 
veloped as a writer; the rest of us will simply enjoy them.” 


Polly G. Anderson, Baltimore suN 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE by Bernice Slote. $4.50 


“Miss Slote’s good book performs a definite service to criticism and scholar- 
ship by aligning the poetry of Keats more fully with modern criticism than has 
any other study . . . This is the liveliest and on the whole the most valuable book 

` stiri « - 3 arc ”? 
of Keats criticism to appear In years. KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL 

“One strength of this book is a style distinctive for clarity in exposition, 
effective for the touch of restrained brilliance that marks the language of a 

Q — 9 ° 
poet who has learned to write good prose. PHILOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

Winner of the annual EXPLICATOR Award for the best book of literary analysis 

in the field of English or American literature. 


University of Nebraska Press / Lincoln 
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Canapa is a big country with a small popula- 
tion. Within an area of nearly four million 
square miles, 17,000,000 people have plenty 
of elbowroom—more than a square mile of 
space for every five Canadians! 

In actual fact, of course, Canadians are not 
quite so “spread out” as this might suggest. 
Population in Canada’s ten provinces—and 
even in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
—is very largely concentrated in cities. And, 
because trade and commerce depend so criti- 
cally upon proximity to mass markets, the 
overwhelming majority of Canadian cities are 
within easy reach of the United States border. 

With these few sketchy lines to etch in the 
background, it is not difficult to picture the 
need for better-than-average communications 
and the problems attendant on the efforts to 
‘fulfill that need. If Canadians are to have a 
culture they can call their own, it can come 
only as a result of innovation and hard work. 

One such innovation is Canada’s National 
Film Board, and a great deal of hard work 
has gone into its organization and administra- 
tion in the twenty years of its existence. The 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


On set at the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal, during production of Voice of the Peo- 
ple. The film re-enacts a crucial event in the 
early struggle to maintain parliamentary govern- 
ment in Canada. 


The National Film Board of Canada 


by Guy Roberge 


è Guy Roberge is 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Film Board of 
Canada. He writes: 
“Delegates to the 
Montreal Conference 
of the American Li- 
brary Association and 
the Canadian Library 
Association will have 
an opportunity to visit 
the board’s premises 
later this year, to see the physical facilities of a 
modern film studio, and to meet some of the 
people responsible for producing and distributing 
National Film Board productions.” He refers to 
the Film Institute to be held Tuesday, June 21. 
For -details see page 330. 





board, established in 1939 by Act of Parli- 
ament, was instructed to “produce and dis- 
tribute, and to promote the production and 
distribution of, films designed to interpret 
Canada to Canadians and to other nations.” 

This directive has never been interpreted by 
the National Film Board as a decree to pro- 
duce propaganda. On the contrary, the more 
than thirty-five hundred films which NFB has 
produced (or has commissioned other film- 
makers to produce) since its inception have 
been jealously guarded against even the hint 
of subjectivity, prejudiced viewing, or slanted 
reporting. 

Free from such restrictions, creative film- 
makers have produced pictures which have 
won far more than their share of international 
festival awards, and the reputation which Na- 
tional Film Board films enjoy in many parts 
of the world has enabled Canada to achieve a 
stature in this field which never could have 
been gained by the cleverest propaganda. 
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Films produced by the National Film Board 
fall into many categories of science and the 
arts, but fundamentally might be described as 
of two kinds: those that deal with special cul- 
tural aspects of Canadian life (such as An- 
gotee, City of Gold, Farm Calendar, Physical 
Regions of Canada), and those that cover 
general problems that might apply to life in 
any modern industrial nation (such as child 
rearing, hygiene, mental health, labor-manage- 
ment problems). Examples of the approach 
taken to these subjects are suggested by some 
of the titles—Know Your Baby, the Ages and 
Stages series, Chemical Conquest, and the 
Nature of Work series. i 

NFB films are today being shown in thea- 
ers, on television, in schools and community 
senters not only in Canada and the United 
States but in most parts of the western world 
is well. In the United States, the board main- 
ains a New York office through which film 
-atalogs and prints are available; information 


about new films of special interest is circulated 
periodically to libraries and community groups 
throughout the country. 

Who finances all this film-making and the 


distribution costs that go with it? The Ca- | 


nadian government—to whom the film board 
is responsible and from whom it obtains its 
annual grant of funds through an Act of Parli- 
ament—provides the money for NFB’s basic 
operating costs. This amount is augmented by 
funds received by the board through use of its 
films on television, by theaters, and by inter- 
ested film users to whom prints are supplied at 
nominal prices. The National Film Board is 
therefore, in a sense, both a public nonprofit 
organization and a private enterprise engaged 
in buying and selling. 


In the past twenty years, the board has 


progressed to the point where it employs a 
staff of more than six hundred Canadians and 
occupies its own modern headquarters building 
in Montreal. eee 
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Early libraries tn 
Quebec City 
and Montreal 


by lan C. Wees 


Any ARTICLE on old Quebec libraries should 
begin with the venerable library of the Sémi- 
naire de Québec, as this was the foundation of 
the Laval University Library. The Séminaire 
de Québec was founded in 1663 by Bishop 
Laval, who left his own books to the Sémi- 
naire, as did many bishops, priests, governors, 
and intendants. Moreover, a considerable 
number of books from the old library of the 
Collége des Jésuites found their way into the 
library of the Séminaire. 

We might add that the Collége des Jésuites 
antedated Harvard College, since it was estab- 
lished in 1635 by the Jesuits, and that the 
library of the Collége was the oldest institu- 
tional library in Canada, being even older 
than the Collège itself. After the British con- 
quest, the Collége was closed, and its library 


è Jan C. Wees is a 
member of the staff 
of the Reference Di- 
vision of the National 
Library. He received 
his library training 
at McGill University 
and holds the degree 
of Docteur de [Uni- 
versité de Paris. 
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PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF CANADA 


Bishop Laval, founder of the Séminaire de 
Québec, the forerunner of Laval University. 


was eventually turned over to the Séminaire in 
1797—or, at least, what was left of the li- 
brary, many of the books having been dis- 
persed in the intervening years. 

At any rate, Laval University today pos- 
sesses nearly one thousand volumes from the 
old library of the Collège des Jésuites. A great 
many of these works deal with religion, of 
course, but the sciences are surprisingly well 
represented, and there are no fewer than 140 
volumes on medicine; this no doubt reflects 
an understandable concern with problems of 
sickness and disease in the young and isolated 
colony. 

The Séminaire de Québec founded Laval 
University—the first French university in 
North America—in 1852, and several years 
iater turned over its library to the university, 
at which time there were about fifteen thou- 
sand volumes in the library. By 1888, there 
were 100,000 volumes in the library, and the 
library now contains more than four times 
this number. In addition to its large collec- 
tions in the fields of medicine, law, forestry, 
theology, and others, Laval University pos- 
sesses a great many books dealing with Can- 
ada and Canadian history before the intro- 
duction of printing into Canada, as well as 
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The Ursuline convent in Quebec, whose library 


contains hundreds of rare seventeenth- and 


eighteenth-century devotional books. 


a large percentage of the early books printed 
in Canada. 

It is worth mentioning, in passing, that the 
University of Montreal and its large library 
are offshoots of Laval University, which es- 
tablished a branch in Montreal in 1878 (just 
as later McGill University was to establish a 
British Columbia branch, which became the 
University of British Columbia). The Uni- 
versity of Montreal achieved complete inde- 
pendence in 1920. It was around this time that 
a bad fire in the old university building 
brought about the twenty-year Diaspora of the 
library, which was moved to the Municipal 
Library and the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, 
where it remained until 1942 when the erec- 
tion of the present university buildings was 
completed. Of special importance in this li- 
brary is the large collection of manuscripts 
and documents relating to Canadian history 
from 1602 to 1905, left to the university by 
Judge Georges Baby in 1906, and the Léo 
Pariseau collection of books dealing with the 
history of medicine and the sciences, some- 
what comparable to the Osler collection at 
McGill University. 

It goes without saying that institutional li- 
braries played a relatively small role in the 
early history of French Canada. This history 
was, in fact, a long, desperate struggle for 
survival in a hostile environment, which pre- 
cluded the emergence and multiplication of 
such libraries. Yet, despite the scarcity of in- 
stitutional libraries and the fact that there 
were no books published in Quebec until 1765, 
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it would be erroneous to assume that the set- 
tlers and explorers of New France were an 
unlettered lot. Reading was a popular pastime. 
according to Antoine Roy, and the arrival of 
books from France was always an eargerly 
anticipated event. When Jean Nicolet, the ex- 
plorer of Wisconsin, died in 1642, about thirty 
volumes were found among his effects. Many 
of these volumes were devotional works, but 
the list also includes the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, and books on music, history, and sci- 
ence. i 

Relatively large private libraries existed in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, and it is claimed that by 1765 there 
were about sixty thousand volumes in private 
libraries in French Canada. The library of 
Philippe Boucher, who was parish priest of 
Saint-Joseph-de-Lévis from 1690 to 1721, con- 
tained about four hundred volumes, and there 
were others of comparable size, such as those 
of the intendants Dupuy and Hocquart, many 
volumes of which found their way later into 
the Bibliothèque Saint-Sulpice in Montreal. 

The first public library—a subscription-type 
library—was founded in 1779 by General 
Haldimand. Early catalogs of the library show 
that the collection was fairly evenly divided 
between French and English books, and that 
almost all the books were contemporary 
works. By 1822, there were four thousand 
volumes in this library. The Quebec Library, 
as it was called, was eventually absorbed by 
another public library, the Quebec Library 
Association, which, in its turn, was sold to the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec in 
1866, at which time it contained about seven 
thousand volumes. 

The Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec, founded in 1824 by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, is, incidentally, the oldest historical 
society in Canada and has published many 
volumes of historical documents relating to 
Canadian history. The library of the society, 
most of whose members are English Cana- 
dians, today contains about forty thousand 
volumes. 


* According to Aegidius Fauteux, the first book of 
which recorded mention was made in New France was 
an anti-Jesuit tract, entitled [’Anticoton, which was 
imported into the colony, and publicly burned in 1626. 
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Another notable library in Quebec City is 
that of the Institut Canadien de Québec, now 
operated as a free municipal library. It was 
founded in 1848 at a period when the popula- 
tion of English-speaking Canada was increas- 
ing rapidly and when French Canadians— 
many of whom considered the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada a second conquest and a 
threat to their survival—were becoming in- 
creasingly culture conscious and anxious to 
preserve their French identity. At the same 
time, an extraordinary mushrooming of so- 
cieties devoted to education and self-improve- 
ment was taking place everywhere in Canada. 
The Institut Canadien de Québec, patterned to 
a large extent after the Institut Canadien in 
Montreal, aimed at improving the cultural cli- 
mate of the city, and at strengthening and 
preserving the French heritage and traditions. 
Up to that time, French Canada had produced 
very few novelists, poets, dramatists, or his- 
torical writers of any real stature, but the In- 
stitut Canadien de Québec has contributed, 
during the past century, to the gradual growth 
of culture in French Canada through its li- 
brary (whose first librarian was the poet 
Octave Crémazie), its historical publications, 
and the lectures, concerts, and art exhibits it 
has offered the public. 


EARLY LEGISLATIVE LIBRARIES 


One of the leading libraries in the Province 
of Quebec is that of the Quebec Legislature in 
Quebec City; its history is most interesting. 
Prior to 1841, Upper Canada (now Ontario) 
and Lower Canada (Quebec) maintained sep- 
arate legislative libraries, both very small. 
In fact, the growth of the library of the As- 
semblée Législative of Lower Canada was ex- 
tremely slow. According to J.-E. Roy, book 
purchasing did not really begin until 1801, 
and the library contained only about seven 
thousand volumes at the time of the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. After the 
union, parliamentary sessions were held suc- 
cessively in the four main centers of Canada— 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Kingston— 
and every few years the library had to be 
packed up and moved. This ridiculous camp- 
follower existence, which must have resulted 
in much confusion, came to an end at the time 
of Canadian Confederation when the library 


became the nucleus of the Library of Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. The legislative library of 
United Canada also survived two disastrous 
fires, one—caused by a riot in Montreal—in 
1849 which destroyed most of the library and 
the priceless collection of books and docu- 
ments relating to Canadian history assembled 
by G.-B. Faribault, and the other in Quebec in 
1854, which wiped out about half of the re- 
built collection.’ 

Strictly speaking, the present Quebec Legis- 
lative Library dates from 1867, since after 
Confederation it was necessary to reconstitute 
the library and rebuild a book collection. Al- 
though a fire destroyed five-sixths of the 
Quebec Legislative Library in 1883, it re- 
covered from this setback, and now contains 
more than two hundred thousand volumes. 
Many of these books deal with jurisprudence 
and history, but the library also boasts of hav- 
ing copies of about half the books published 
in Lower Canada between 1765 and 1820. 


MONTREAL LIBRARIES 


In Montreal, libraries are of more recent 
origin than in Quebec City. According to 
Aegidius Fauteux, the first public library 
emerged in Montreal in 1796. A subscription 
library, it contained about seven thousand 
volumes in 1819, It was swallowed up in 1844 
by the Mercantile Library Association— 
founded in 1840—which later became part of 
the Fraser Institute. 

Although the Fraser Institute—now the 
Fraser-Hickson Institute—was not opened un- 
til 1885, it acquired the collections of several 
older organizations no longer in existence. 
These include the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion and the libraries of the German Society 
of Montreal, the Montreal Horticultural So- 
ciety, and the Institut Canadien. The Fraser- 
Hickson Institute was originally endowed by 
Hugh Fraser and recently given a financial 
transfusion by Dr. J. W. A. Hickson; it is 


*The Library of Parliament in Ottawa appears to 
have inherited this unfortunate affinity for fire, since 
it has experienced two fires in the last half-century. 
The Quebec fire destroyed part of the library of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec—which 
was to suffer another fire and the loss of three-quarters 
of its book collection in 1862—and many of the books 
of the Quebec Library Association. 
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today a large and flourishing public library, 
since 1959 housed in a new building, and it 
boasts a fine collection of Canadiana, French 
literature, and books on music. 

More should be said, at this point, of the 
above-mentioned Institut Canadien of Mont- 
real. This literary and scientific society was 
founded in 1844, and quickly attracted many 
intellectuals and freethinkers. This was the 
period when an intellectual awakening was 
taking place, after the 1837-38 rebellion and 
the union of the two Canadas, and it was also 
the period when a great conflict was being 
waged in Europe between the Church and 
secular liberalism. The Institut became in- 
creasingly political, radical, and anticlerical 
in nature, and it aroused the hostility of Mer. 
Bourget, the Bishop of Montreal. The Institut 
was condemned by Rome in 1869, after which 
time it declined and finally passed out of 
existence. During its declining years, the In- 
stitut decided to dispose of its controversial 
library—which had attracted the ire of the 
Church because it contained books which were 
on the Index or which were considered im- 
moral by the clergy—and the library was 
turned over to the Club Canadien on a tempo- 
rary basis. However, clerical interference with 
the library continued, and the Institut decided 
at last to rid itself permanently of the library, 
which was then acquired by the Fraser In- 
stitute. 

Another old public library in Montreal is 
the Mechanics’ Institute. It was organized in 
1828 when Montreal was a city of only 30,000 
inhabitants whose main prosperity derived 
from the fur trade. At that time, instruction 
had not yet begun at McGill University and 
almost the only society devoted to higher 
learning was the Montreal Medical Institute 
(which began in 1823 and later became Mc- 
Gill’s Faculty of Medicine). The goal of the 
Montreal Mechanics’ Institution, as it was 
first called, was to provide scientific and tech- 
nical adult education through its lectures and 
its library. The Mechanics’ Institute is no 
longer directly engaged in teaching, but its 
library is still very much alive, and its book 
collection is not, by any means, limited to tech- 
nical literature, although this has been its 
chief specialty. 

The Montreal Y.M.C.A. has also taken an 
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active role in the field of adult education. 
It was the first Y.M.C.A. branch in North 
America, having been founded in 1851—just 
two weeks ahead of the branch set up in 
Boston. The educational program of the Mont- 
real Y.M.C.A. got under way in 1873 when 
night classes were first offered; a library— 
which contained three thousand volumes in 
1914—was also set up by the Y.M.C.A. By 
1926, this educational program had become 
so large that the coeducational Sir George 
Williams College—named, like the George Wil- 
liams College in Chicago, after the founder 
of the Y.M.C.A.—was established. In 1934, it 
initiated evening study courses leading to de- 
grees, the first college in Canada to do so, and 
it was the first Canadian college to adopt stu- 
dent counseling as part of its services. Now 
occupying a new building adjoining the 
Y.M.C.A., this institution and its small library 
are growing rapidly. 

Like the Montreal Municipal Library,’ the 
Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice was not established 
until the early part of the present century. Its 
history, however, is a long and curious one. 
It was in 1844 that a French public library, 
the Oeuvre des bons livres, later known as the 
Cabinet de lecture paroissial, was established 
by the Sulpicians in Montreal for the purpose 
of promoting adult education and the reading 
of good literature.* 

The Cabinet de lecture served to undermine 
the popularity of the Institut Canadien, and, 
like the Institut Canadien and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, it offered lectures—through its 
Cercle littéraire, an outgrowth of the Cabinet 
de lecture. It also gave birth to several ortho- 
dox periodicals, such as Echo du Cabinet de 
lecture, and it aided in the development of the 


* The Bibliothèque de la Ville de Montréal began in 
1903 and today contains more than 500,000 volumes, 
including the yery valuable Gagnon Collection of 
Canadiana, purchased in 1910, and the library of 
Aegidius Fauteux, who was, successively, librarian 
of the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice and the Municipal 
Library and who did much to build up the book 
collections of both libraries. 

“The priests of Saint-Sulpice have played a very 
important part in the history of Montreal. The first 
Sulpicians came to Canada in 1657, and only a few 
years later the Sulpicians obtained the grant of the 
Island of Montreal and all the seignioral privileges, 
including the administration of justice, 
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Fort of the gentlemen of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice at Montreal, from an old print. Only the 
two towers still remain. 


faculties of law and medicine of the Laval 
University branch in Montreal. The Cercle 
littéraire suffered an eclipse after the 1860's 
but was revived in 1884 as the Cercle Ville- 
Marie. The Cercle Ville-Marie eventually ab- 
sorbed the Cabinet de lecture, and by 1898 
there were 15,000 volumes in the library of 
the Cercle. Some years later, the Sulpicians de- 
cided to erect a new building to house the li- 
brary, and the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice was 
opened in 1915. Closed between 1931 and 
1943 and now run by the provincial govern- 
ment as a public library, it contains over 
200,000 volumes, including one of the finest 
collections of Canadiana in the country. 

It would be impossible to close this cursory 
catalog of Quebec libraries without referring 
to the largest library in the province, that of 
McGill University. The charter for McGill Col- 
lege was obtained in 1821, although James 
McGill’s heirs refused to surrender the prop- 
erty and money which he had bequeathed for 
the founding of the university. Lawsuits fol- 
lowed for many years, until the heirs were 
forced to abandon their claims, and teaching 
did not really begin until 1843. The library re- 
mained small for a long time, but a great step 
forward was taken in 1892 with the construc- 
tion of the Redpath Library (donated by Peter 
Redpath and recently enlarged by a modern 
annex). In the years since 1892, the McGill 
University Library has acquired such out- 
standing collections as the Blacker Library of 
Zoology, the Wood Library of Ornithology, 
the Blackader Library of Architecture, and 





Sir William Osler’s famous collection of books 
dealing with the history of medicine and the 
sciences. Also, McGill University established 
the first library summer school in Canada in 
1904, and offered the first one-year library 
school course in Canada in 1927. 

We have been able to touch only briefly on 
a few of the older libraries in Quebec City and 
Montreal. Some of these libraries, such as the 
Laval University Library, have enjoyed great 
longevity, and we have seen that the Bibli- 
othéque Saint-Sulpice, for example, has sur- 
vived a complicated history of transforma- 
tions, eclipses, and changes of name. We have 
said little concerning the libraries of the vari- 
ous religious communities in the Province of 
Quebec, although some of these, such as the 
library of the Ursulines,® are very old. 
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Library, and this contains hundreds of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century works, the great majority of 
these being devotional books. 
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WELCOME TO CANADA 
(Continued from page 265) 

Those who wish to pursue professional in- 
terests beyond the conference program will 
find fine libraries to visit in the bilingual city 
of Montreal. McGill University and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal have much to offer to those 
who are concerned with large university li- 
braries. The circulating libraries, municipal 
and private, French and English, will interest 
the public librarians. For the special librari- 
ans, there are more than seventy special li- 
braries in industrial, banking, insurance, fi- 
nancial, and scientific organizations. There are 
also well-established services to the Catholic 
and Protestant school libraries in the city. 

Some may wish to travel beyond Montreal 
to the nearby capital city of Ottawa or farther 
afield to the metropolitan area of Toronto. In 
both cities, there are many interesting libraries 
and some very attractive new library buildings. 
main and branch. At Montreal, the Conference 
Information Desk will supply information 
about libraries you may wish to visit. 

For anyone who gets as far as Toronto, 
Stratford is only one hundred miles farther. 
The Stratford Shakespearean Festival opens on 
June 27. The program will include Romeo and 
Juliet, King John, and A Midsummer Night s 
Dream. Copies of the detailed program will be 
available at the conference and there will also 
be notices in the ALA Bulletin and the CLA 
Bulletin so that tickets may be ordered di- 
rectly from the Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival office. 

While at the conference, some free time has 
been allowed for trips and pleasures in Mon- 
treal. It is Canada’s largest city and the second 
largest French-speaking city in the world, It 
is one of Canada’s chief art centers and the 
National Film Board is there. Montreal is a 
gourmet’s paradise if one is willing to seek 
out the right places. 

Montreal is the gateway to many delightful 
drives along the St. Lawrence River, to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and to the Laurentian 
Mountains. The Province of Quebec is the 
stronghold of French culture in Canada and 
has therefore an interest and importance of its 
own. We hope that the unique charm of Que- 
bec and the effectiveness of the joint meetings 
may be symbolized by the motto of the prov- 
ince, “Je me souviens.” eco 
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by the Rev. Edmond E. Desrochers, S.J. 


T HE LIBRARY PROFESSION is built on the 
foundation of an education of high excellence. 
In Canada library education had a relatively 
early beginning about sixty years ago, but 
attained excellence with accredited library 
schools in the nineteen thirties, Certification 
came about in two provinces in the forties, and 
last year a national standard for certification 
was recognized. 

Library education was started in Canada by 
Charles H. Gould, librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, with a summer course in 
1904, It was repeated nearly every summer 
until 1935. The full sessional course began in 
1927, and the McGill Graduate Library School 
was accredited by the ALA in 1930 with Dr. 
Gerhard R. Lomer as director. 

A summer course was given from the year 
1911 in Toronto. It was established by Walter 
R. Nursey, inspector of public libraries for 
Ontario. This course became a three-month 
course from 1919 to 1928, when the Univer- 
sity of Toronto’s College of Education began a 
one-year course in librarianship which was 
accredited by the ALA in 1937. 

The University of Montreal Library School 
started in 1937, and has been giving courses 
in summer sessions, in Saturday sessions, and 
in a combination of late afternoon and evening 
classes. All courses are taught in French. 

The Mount Saint Vincent Library School, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, offered its courses from 


1938 to 1957. 


è The Reverend Ed- 
mond Desrochers, 
S.J., chairman of the 
CLA-ACB Library 
Education Committee. 
is librarian of the 
Jesuit college, La 
Maison Bellarmin, in 
Montreal, and is in 
charge of the school 
library program for 
all the Jesuit colleges in Canada. 
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Canadian library educati 


The University of Ottawa Library School is 
bilingual, offering its courses in English and 
in French. The school was established in 1938, 
and the one-year full-time course is given over 
a period of four years, classes being held in 
the evening. 

Occasionally in the past, as a service to other 
parts of Canada, summer sessions were held in 
Vancouver, Banff, Trois-Riviéres, Sherbrooke, 
and in Prince Edward Island. Recently, short 
courses have been given in Ontario, and in 
several provinces there have been institutes 
and workshops for teacher-librarians. 

Geographically, graduate library education 
is provided only by institutions of eastern 
Canada. There is no library school west of 
Toronto, and presently only two central prov- 
inces (Ontario and Quebec) have library 
schools. 

Professionally, there are only graduate li- 
brary schools. Canadian colleges do not offer 
undergraduate library programs. Accredita- 
tion, as recognized by the Canadian Library 
Association, is given by the Committee on 
Accreditation of the ALA; on the basis of its 
1951 Standards, the library schools of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and of McGill University 
in Montreal are accredited schools. 

Canadian library schools confer the B.L.S. 
after the first year of professional education 
which is equated with the first year of pro- 
fessional education in the library schools of 
the United States. A course, leading to a 
Canadian Master’s degree in Library Science 
as a sixth-year professional graduate program 
was added to the B.L.S. fifth-year program at 
the University of Toronto in 1950, at the Uni- 
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certification 


versity of Ottawa in 1950, and at McGill Uni- 
versity in 1956, 

-In 1960 two Canadians have the Doctor’s 
degree in Library Science from library schools 
in the United States, and about forty librarians 
have the Master’s degree after a sixth-year 
graduate program. 

Whereas library education in the United 
States is presently working out a solution to 
the problem of the integration of the under- 
graduate program with the graduate, in Can- 
ada, library education has the following prob- 
lems: 1) providing the Maritime provinces 
and the western provinces with library 
schools; 2) helping some library schools to 
attain the standards required for accredita- 
tion; 3) providing more institutes and work- 
shops in important fields of professional li- 
brary education; 4) offering facilities for 
part-time and extension courses leading to 
the fifth-year degree; 5) starting library sci- 
ence courses for teacher-librarians; 6) work- 
ing out a system of comparing the library 
education of foreign librarians coming to 
Canada with the standards of Canadian library 
education. 

A national standard for certification of li- 
brarians was adopted by the Canadian Library 
Association at its 1959 annual general meet- 
ing in Edmonton. The standard is “a degree 
recognized by a college or university which 
is a member of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, together with, 1) a de- 
gree from a library school accredited by the 
ALA Committee on Accreditation, which accre- 
ditation was recognized by CLA—ACB at the 
Saskatoon Conference in 1955, or 2) such 


equivalent professional education as may be 
approved by CLA—ACB.” 

However, there is no representative and re- 
sponsible national certification board set up 
to handle national certification of librarians 
in Canada. 

The CLA-ACB annual general meeting in 
Edmonton also adopted the following recom- 
mendation: “That the efforts of the Ontario 
Institute of Professional Librarians to achieve 
a clarification of professional standing could 
serve as a guide to similar bodies which might 
be formed in other provinces.” 

The professional librarians of Ontario 
formed themselves into a professional body, 
the Institute of Professional Librarians, in 
February 1958, as a section of the Ontario 
Library Association. The constitution states 
the objects of the institute as follows: 


1. To promote the cause of library service in 
Ontario and especially to increase public in- 
terest in and use of professional library serv- 
ice. 

2. To raise the standards of library service in 
Ontario a) by defining and upholding stand- 
ards of professional qualifications of librar- 
ians; b) by encouraging study and research 
on the part of librarians. 

3. To promote the prestige, the interests and the 
welfare of librarians. 

4. To co-operate with other organizations having 
similar objectives. 


The professional qualifications required to 
become a member accepted by the Registra- 
tion Committee, according to a recent 1959 
statement, are as follows: 


The Institute recognizes the basic qualifications 
of professional librarianship to be a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from a university of recognized 
standing, and a Bachelor of Library Science or 
Master of Library Science degree from a library 
school accredited by the Canadian or American 
Library Associations. In lieu of these degrees, 
the Institute recognizes the possession of a gen- 
eral university education and a professional edu- 
cation in librarianship, equal in content and 
quality to the above degrees. 


During the first year, 1958-1959, the insti- 
tute has been preparing its incorporation as a 
separate legal entity, and its Registration Com- 
mittee approved 215 applications for member- 
ship. 
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niques — and hand finished to 
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The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
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Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
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course, 
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Library associations in the other provinces 
are following with interest the development of 
the Ontario Institute. It does not seem likelv, 
however, that they will be able, at least in the 
next few years, to set up similar Institutes. 
This is the result of serious differences in li- 
brary development throughout the provinces 
of Canada. 

Legal certification is established in only two 
provinces, British Columbia and Ontario. Cer- 
tification, however, is not compulsory. Pro- 
fessional librarians are distinguished from 
others; certified librarians are favored because 
better status is assured: and libraries tend to 
employ them because their grants are propor- 
tionately raised. But there is no uniformity 
in the two certification schemes. In the other 
provinces no certification scheme is expected 
to be in operation in the near future. l 

Library education and certification in 
Canada are under way. The influence of the 
United States and of the American Library 
Association has been beneficial; no doubt it 
shall continue to be, while Canada travels for- 
ward on the road to full professional maturity. 
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On January 1, 1960 
the Columbia University Press 


inaugurated direct selling in Canada. 


Previously, all book orders were sent to the 
Toronto office of the Oxford University 
Press. Now you can obtain better and 
prompter service on our books by order- 
ing directly from Columbia. 


Columbia's spring list contains many 


timely, informative, and scholarly books. 
Many titles offer mature reflections by 
distinguished men and women on the past 
and future of civilization. Others are con- 
cerned with achievements and perspec- 
tives in literature, psychology, business, 
philosophy, and other fields. 


You will want to visit our booth (No. 36) 
at the Joint Conference of the American 
Library Association and Canadian Library 
Association in June. 
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Books and pamphlets on Canadian libraries 


and librarianship 


eocoocet 


Tue state of library service in Canada has been 
reported through a number of surveys during the 
past twenty years, and these reports form the 
bulk of this list. Although some of them are now 
rather old, they are of interest because through 
them one can trace the development of public 
library service to urban and rural areas. They 
show also how experience in one region may have 
influenced the type of library administration 
adopted by another area which developed some- 
what later. 


Bateson, Nora. The Carnegie Library Demon- 
stration in Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1933- 
1936. Charlottetown, P.E.I., Prince Edward Is- 
land libraries, 1936. 52 p. A report on the begin- 
nings of the regional libraries in Prince Edward 


Island. 


Bateson, Nora. Library Survey of Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, N.S., 1938. 40 p. A survey of facilities 
and a suggested plan for public library service. 
Describes briefly regional schemes then in op- 
eration elsewhere in Canada. 


Bennett, N. W. Library Service in Saskatche- 
wan. Saskatoon, Public Library, 1937. 15 p. A 
brief history of libraries, their state, and hopes 
for future development. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Survey of Union Libraries in British Columbia. 
Victoria, 1950. 59 p. A review of the results of 
twenty years of rural library service in British 
Columbia. 


è Pamela Hardisty is assistant to the director of 
reference services at the National Library, Ot- 
tawa. 


and some Canadian library periodicals 


A selected list by A. Pamela Hardisty 


CANADA. NATIONAL LIBRARY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE. Progress Report and Recommendations, sub- 
mitted to F. Gordon Bradley, Secretary of State 
of Canada. Ottawa, 1951. 15 leaves. A report on 
the work then being done by the Canadian Biblio- 
graphic Centre—the publication of Canadiana, 
a national bibliography, and the compilation of 
a national union catalogue—and a recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a national library 
to take over these projects and others. An inter- 
esting sequel to this is the most recent annual 
report of the National Library. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Investigation 
Report on Library Education, by Dorothy B. Chat- 
win. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 1955. 
22 p. (Education for librarianship. Study no. 1.) 
A preliminary step toward setting up a Canadian 
system of accreditation for Canadian library 
schools. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. LIBRARY LEGIS- 
LATION COMMITTEE. Canadian Public Library 
Laws, 1953. Ottawa, 1953. 145 p. (Its Reference 
Publication no. 2.) Provides consolidations of 
the statutes governing the establishment and ad- 
ministration of public libraries in each province. 
Includes the federal act respecting the estab- 
lishment of a national library and the book de- 
posit regulations. Supplements issued in 1954, 
1956, and 1958. 


CANADIAN Liprary CounciL. Libraries in the 
Life of the Canadian Nation. Pt. 1: Public li- 
braries. Ottawa, 1946. 107 p. This report, pre- 
sented to the organizational conference of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association and based on replies 
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to a questionnaire circulated by the Council, pro- 
vides information on the various phases of pub- 
lic library work. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY CounciL. Library Service for 
Canada, a Brief. Ottawa, 1944, 20 p. An exposé 
of the state of library service and the need for 
provincial aid, followed by a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a national library. 


CoMMISSION OF ENguiry [into the library situa- 
tion in Canada]. Libraries in Canada, a study of 
library conditions and needs, by the Commission 
of Enquiry, John Ridington, chairman, Mary J. 
L. Black, George H. Locke. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1933. 153 p. This Carnegie-financed study 
outlines the public library’s position in each 
province and makes recommendations for its 
improvement. Included also are government and 
university libraries. 


GROSSMAN, Peter. Library Service in New 
Brunswick, a report and recommendations. Fred- 
ericton, N.B., Dept. of Education, 1953. 62 p. 
A brief outline of the history and present con- 
dition of existing public, college, and university 
libraries is followed by suggestions for a pro- 
vincial library organization to strengthen and ex- 
tend their services. 


Hormes, M. C. Library Service in British Colum- 
bia; a brief history of its development. Victoria, 
B.C., Public Library Commission, 1959. 82 p. 
A factual history of the various phases of library 
service from their beginnings. Includes regional, 
municipal, special, legislative, and academic li- 
braries and the Public Library Commission. 


MANNING, M. E. A Village Library, the Story of 
the Streetsville Library, 1854-1959. Streetsville, 
Ont., 1959. 24 p. The history of an Ontario vil- 
lage library from its beginning as the Streetsville 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute. 


SmitH, L. H. The Unreluctant Years; a critical 
approach to children’s literature. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1953. 193 p. The au- 
thor, for many years head of children’s services 
in the Toronto Public Library, says in her pref- 
ace, “The aim of this book is to consider chil- 
dren’s books as literature, and to discover some 
of the standards by which they can be so 
judged.” 


SOME CANADIAN LIBRARY PERIODICALS 
Librarians and other library staff members in 
Canada have formed a number of associations— 
federal, provincial, civic or municipal, staff, and 
special. Most of these associations publish some 
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kind of bulletin at regular or irregular intervals 
—some are printed, the larger number are proc- 
essed publications. No attempt is made here to 
provide a complete list, but only to indicate the 
types of publications and mention some exam- 
ples. 

The Canadian Library Directory issued by the 
Canadian Library Association includes a Direc- 
tory of Canadian Library Associations wherein 
titles and editors of publications are listed. The 
Canadian Library Literature Index, a prelimi- 
nary check list prepared by the Reference Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Library Association and 
issued in 1956, indexed a great many of these 
bulletins. A few are indexed regularly in the 
Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary 
Films and in Library Literature. 

The Canadian Library Association itself pub- 
lishes two periodicals. The Canadian Library Aş- 
sociation Bulletin, which is issued six times a 
year, has articles in English or French by and 
about librarians, libraries, and the business of the 
Association. Feliciter, a newsletter, is a processed 
publication. 

L’Association canadienne des bibliothécaires 
de langue frangaise, an association of French- 
speaking Canadian librarians, issues a quarterly 
Bulletin in French. 

Two examples of provincial bulletins are the 
British Columbia Library Quarterly, published 
by the British Columbia Library Association, and 
the Ontario Library Review, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Provincial Library Service of the 
Ontario Department of Education. These are 
both indexed in the Canadian Index and Library 
Literature. A processed publication of approxi- 
mately the same age as the British Columbia 
Library Quarterly is the APLA Bulletin, issued 
by the Atlantic Provinces Library Association. 

The Montreal and Toronto chapters of the 
Special Libraries Association each issue a bulle- 
tin. 

The publications of staff associations are gen- 
erally concerned with news of the staff members 
and of the organization, and are mainly of local 
interest only. Some examples of these are View- 
points, issued by the Vancouver Public Library 
Staff Association, the News Notes of the Edmon- 
ton Public Library, and the Newfoundland Re- 
gional Libraries Newsletter, issued by the New- 
foundland Regional Libraries. 

Most of the Canadian library periodicals are 
available on microfilm from the Canadian Li- 
brary Association. A full listing of these micro- 
films is in the new CLA Publications Catalogue, 
available on request from the Association at 
63 Sparks Street, Ottawa. eee 
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Pre- and post-conference 
tours from Montreal 


This year conference-goers will have an un- 
usual opportunity to combine vacation and 
sight-seeing tours in Canada with a visit to 
Montreal. This article tells what vacation trav- 
elers can expect to find around Montreal and 
lists specific tours, some of which have been 
specially arranged to follow the conference. 
The author, an enthusiastic traveler, is refer- 
ence librarian in the Department of Labour 


Library, Ottawa. 


by Florence A. Bissett 


F or many delegates, the trip to Montreal will 
involve considerable time and expense. Why 
not combine it with a vacation trip either be- 
fore or after? Montreal is ideally situated if 
you wish to take a trip in Quebec Province or 
in Ontario. 

One-day tours from Montreal. You can 
take an all-day tour from Montreal to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway' or to the Laurentian Moun- 
tains.” The Laurentians are famous for winter 
skiing, but are beautiful at any time of the 
year. There are excellent hotels. The country 
is beautiful, the French villages different and 
interesting, and the people hospitable. In many 
places English is not spoken at all—a good op- 
portunity to practice your French. Of course, 
in the main tourist centers English is spoken. 
Towns often visited are Mont Tremblant, Ste- 
Adèle, Ste-Agathe, St-Jovite, Ste-Marguerite, 
and St-Sauveur. 

Three- or four-day tours of Quebec 
City. Eastward from Montreal you can follow 
the St. Lawrence River to Quebec City,® only 


1 These numbers refer to tours more fully described 
at the end of the article. 


178 miles away. Quebec City is the capital o1 
the Province of Quebec, and one of our most 
“old world” cities. On its streets you will hear 
little English and can imagine yourself in 
Europe. Many of the houses are built right on 
the street; anyone walking along the narrow 
sidewalk needs to be vigilant to avoid front 
doors, which are apt to be opened suddenly 
when the occupant is leaving in a hurry. Que- 
bec has good hotels, many restaurants serve 
excellent food and wine, and there is enough 
sight-seeing to last for days. 

The old city was surrounded by a wall; an 
interesting walk follows these old fortifications, 
but be sure to wear comfortable shoes because 
the streets are steep. Quebec is divided into 
Upper and Lower Town. Lower Town can be 
reached by an elevator (L’Ascenseur) from 
Dufferin Terrace in front of the Chateau 
Frontenac hotel in Upper Town, or you can 
walk down and ride up. You will not want to 
walk up unless you are sound of wind and 
limb. In Lower Town the streets are narrow, 
cobbled, and lined with picturesque houses. 
Notre Dame des Victoires church in Lower 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 





Town survived the shelling of British troops in 
1759, during the struggle between the English 
and French for possession of Quebec, but most 
of Lower Town was destroyed by the bom- 
bardment and was rebuilt after the end of the 
French regime. 

In Upper Town are the hotels, the Anglican 
Cathedral, the Basilica, Laval University (the 
oldest French-speaking university in North 
America), the provincial legislative buildings, 
and many excellent shops. Bus trips can be 
taken to the Citadel (the fort which guarded 
Quebec from invasion) and to the Plains of 
Abraham where General Wolfe and his British 
forces defeated the Marquis de Montcalm in 
1759. The modern city of Quebec has devel- 
oped west and north of the old walls of Upper 
Town. 

A short drive from Quebec City is the 
shrine of Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, visited by 
almost 2 million pilgrims and sight-seers each 
year. 


The Saguenay—five- or six-day tours. 
If you want to relax, take a restful boat trip. 
The Saguenay cruise* is recommended, but 
make reservations well in advance for this is a 
popular trip. Boats leave Montreal, go down 
the St. Lawrence River past Quebec City to 
the mouth of the Saguenay River and up the 
Saguenay River. There is beautiful scenery, 
and for anyone suffering from Post-Confer- 
ence Letdown, this can be a restful five or six 


days. 


Murray Bay—five- or six-day tours. 
Another restful holiday might take you to 
Murray Bay,° about 250 miles east of Mont- 
real. This is one of the most fashionable sum- 





Opposite: left, top, the majestic Laurentian 
Mountains, as seen from a lookout atop Mont 
Tremblant in Mont Tremblant Provincial Park, 
Quebec; center, Montmorency Falls on the St. 
Lawrence River, near Quebec City; bottom, a 
typical caléche passes under St. Louis Gate car- 
rying sight-seers on a tour of Quebec City; right, 
top, Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic. Province of 
Quebec; top center, locks of the Rideau Canal, in 
the background the Interprovincial Bridge con- 
necting with Hull, P.Q.; lower center, aerial view 
of downtown Toronto with Royal York Hotel in 
the foreground; bottom, holiday hikers on the 
Gaspé near the village of Percé, Quebec. 


FRATERNITY + 5% 


One of the facts to be remembered about 
the Montreal Conference is that the Ca- 
nadian dollar is worth between four and 
five cents more than the United States 
dollar. Conference-goers from the United 


States are urged to buy either Canadian 
currency or travelers’ checks to spend in 
Montreal. It is not difficult to use Ameri- 
can money in Montreal, but it is often 
inconvenient. Furthermore, the rate of 
exchange is a little better at a bank than 
at the places where money is spent. 





mer resorts in the province. Its hotel, the 
Manoir Richelieu, is famous for its accom- 
modations and for its collection of early Ca- 
nadian prints and paintings, which were pre- 
sented to the hotel by W. H. Coverdale, a for- 
mer president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. If you plan to stay for several days, be 
sure to visit Laurentide Park, a beautiful pro- 
vincial park of over four thousand square 
miles of wooded, rolling country, dotted with 
beautiful lakes. 

An interesting organized tour includes Que- 
bec City and Murray Bay. (On the map of 
Quebec Province issued by the provincial gov- 
ernment, look for La Malbaie, not Murray 


Bay.) 


The Gaspé Peninsula—six- to eight- 
day tours. Still farther eastward, on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence, lies the Gaspé Penin- 
sula. An excellent highway follows the coast, 
and there are good hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants, and wonderful scenery. The place names 
are a delight, telling of the early French 
settlers, their hunting and fishing, and above 
all their deeply religious spirit—Ste-Félicité, 
St-Joachim-de-Tourelle, Trois-Pistoles, Petite- 
Riviére-au-Renard, Cap-d’Espoir, Ruisseau- 
Castor, and many others. You can go around 
the Gaspé Peninsula in your own car, by bus, 
or by train and bus. 


Ottawa—Capital City of Canada. The 
capital city of Canada is Ottawa, 122 miles 
northwest of Montreal, in the province of On- 
tario. Several trains and buses run every day 
between Montreal and Ottawa and it is 
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possible to make a one-day trip. There are good 
hotels and motels, and there is much to see. 
On the north is the Ottawa River, the Rideau 
Canal cuts through the center of the city, and 
the Rideau River flows through the eastern 
section. Boat trips on the Rideau Canal and 
Ottawa River start near the Chateau Laurier 
hotel. This abundance of waterways adds 
greatly to Ottawa’s beauty—and its traffic 
problems. 

In Ottawa you can visit the Parliament 
buildings, the Peace Tower, the Public Ar- 
chives, and the Library of Parliament, plus as 
many as fifty government libraries, the public 
library, several university libraries, and the 
National Library at Tunney’s Pasture. The 
Canadian Library Association headquarters 
is in Ottawa—Room 603, 63 Sparks Street. 

The American embassy, a dignified build- 
ing on Wellington Street, faces the Parliament 
buildings, and the ambassador’s residence is 
in Rockcliffe, a separate municipality east of 
the junction of the Rideau and the Ottawa 
rivers. In the Gatineau Hills, a few minutes’ 
drive across the Ottawa River in Quebec, 
beautiful parkways have been built by the 
federal government. 

Ottawa—Thousand Islands Tour. 
From Ottawa it is easy to drive or go by bus 
or train to Brockville for the Thousand Is- 
lands cruise,’ if you do not stop there on your 
way to the conference. This is a pleasant day’s 
outing along the St. Lawrence River past 
beautiful islands, many of them with palatial 
summer homes. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and the parks 
which are being developed along it on the 





“The St. Lawrence is a beautiful, powerful work- 
horse of a river. It has a uniform flow, a good 
firm bottom and doesn’t overflow its banks, silt 
or erode. It is the best behaved river on earth. 
Always it has been an integral part of Canada’s 
transport system, but we’re just waking up from 
a long indifference to it in the U.S.”—Martin W. 
Oettershagen (chairman, U.S. St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation) quoted in Satur- 
day Night, November 7, 1959, p. 22. 
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Canadian side are only fifty miles south of 
Ottawa. 

Toronto—commercial center of Canada. 
Toronto is the capital city of Ontario, 
and although smaller than Montreal, it is the 
chief commercial, industrial, and financial cen- 
ter of Canada. Here are all the attractions you 
would expect in a large city—good hotels and 
restaurants, large department stores, specialty 
shops, and the only subway in Canada. Hotel 
rates range from $9.50 European Plan at the 
Royal York and Park Plaza, and there are 
many motels on the main highways approach- 
ing the city. 

The Toronto Public Library with its many 
branches, the University of Toronto Library, 
and several special libraries should be visitéd 
if you are still interested in libraries. The pro- 
vincial Parliament buildings and the Legisla- 
tive Library are in Queen’s Park, only a few 
minutes’ walk from the university. 

The Stratford Festival. A “must” if you 
can take the time is the Stratford Festival at 
Stratford, Ontario, 120 miles west of To- 
ronto. It was begun several years before the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, and has a unique theater situated in park- 
land on the banks of the Avon River, along 
which swim regal white swans. This season, 
from June 27 to September 17, the Festival is 
offering three Shakespearean plays, Romeo 
and Juliet (with Julie Harris as the star). 
King John, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
From July 15 to August 14, music lovers may 
hear H.M.S. Pinafore and the National Festi- 
val Orchestra with such artists as Glenn Gould, 
Oscar Shumsky, and Leonard Rose. 

It is a pleasant drive to Stratford through 
the Ontario countryside in your own car or by 
bus, and the Canadian National Railway has 
an excellent all-expense tour. Experienced Fes- 
tival visitors have found it wise to make reser- 
vations for lunch and dinner at one of the 
hotels before and after performances. If you 
like picnics, it is a Festival tradition to picnic 
beside the Avon River at lunch time and be- 
tween matinee and evening performances. 


The June ALA Bulletin will have articles on 
sight-seeing in Montreal and on the museums 
and libraries of this historic city. 
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1. St. Lawrence Seaway Tour 


These are long tours, but could be taken be- 
fore or after the conference—or on a free day, 
if you have one. 


Combination Montreal and St. Lawrence Seaway 
tour. 


Arranged by the Murray Hill Limousine Service. 
Departure time—10 a.m. from Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel; returns 3 p.m. Cost complete, including 
lunch—$6.95. 


Sight-seeing tour ““B’’—St. Lawrence Seaway 


Arranged by the Murray Hill Limousine Service 
(minimum of 25). Covers approximately one 
hundred miles; running time including four 
staps—5 hours, 30 minutes. Departure time— 
9:30 A.M. from the Queen Elizabeth; returns 
3:00 p.m. Price (includes luncheon at Ste-Hé- 
léne-de-Champlain restaurant on St. Helen’s 


[sland ) —$6.95. 


2. The Laurentians 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Via Canadian National Railway. 


One-day conducted tour, daily from July 1 to 
August 31. Special deluxe coach leaves Provincial 
Transport Central Terminal at 1188 Dorchester 
St., West. at 10 A.M., returns at 5:30 p.m. Total 
fare (including luncheon )—$7.95. 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


The tour provides for luncheon at the Lauren- 
tide Inn in Ste-Agathe-des-Monts situated on the 
shore of Lac des Sables, includes a sight-seeing 
launch tour of Lac des Sables. Afternoon tea at 
the Chantecler in Ste-Adéle. Departure time— 
2:30 a.m. daily from the Queen Elizabeth; re- 
turns 5:30 p.m. Price—$14.75. 


3. Montreal to Quebec City 
Via Canadian National Railways. 


Four-day all-expense tour—$75.00 single; $67.00 
louble. 





Post-conference tours specially arranged 
by the Murray Hill Limousine Service in- 
clude a three-day tour to Quebec City and 
a five-day tour to Murray Bay. These tours 
leave Montreal on Saturday, June 25. 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Andre Bourgault carves the habitant farmer at 
his studio, St. Jean-Port-Joli, Quebec. 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Three-day post-conference tour—Saturday, June 
25, Sunday, June 26, and Monday, June 27. Cost 
per person (not including -neals)—$44.75 sin- 
gle; $39.75 double. 


4. Montreal to the Saguenay 

Via Canada Steamship Lines. 
Montreal—Saguenay tour. 

Five-day tour stopping at Quebec, Murray Bay, 
and Tadoussac, beginning about June 15. Leaves 


Victoria Pier in Montreal at 6:45 p.m. Minimum 
cost—$142.50 double, plus U.S. tax: $5.78. 


Richelieu Cruise. 


Six-day cruise on the SS Richelieu from Mon- 
treal to Chicoutimi and return, Leaves Montreal 
at 9:30 a.m. each Monday starting June 21; ar- 
rangements can be made for going aboard Sun- 
day evening. Minimum cost—$149.50 plus U.S. 
tax: $9.85. 


5. Montreal to Murray Bay 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Five-day post-conference tour, Saturday, June 
25, to Wednesday, June 29. Cost per person (not 
including meals) —$69.75 single; $63.50 double. 
Reservations should be made at least three weeks 
in advance. 


6. Montreal to the Gaspé 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Eight-day tour leaving the Sheraton—Mt. Royal 
Hotel at 1 p.m., also from Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
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The tour can accommodate up to thirty persons; 
reservations should be made at least three weeks 
in advance. Cost—$253.00; single $19.00 addi- 
tional. 

A special tour can be arranged to depart from 
Montreal prior to June 25, or on any day follow- 
ing, provided there is a minimum of eight per- 
sons booked. 


Via Gray Coach Line. 


Seven-day tour leaving Montreal at 9:00 A.M. 
Cost—$164.95. 


Via Canadian National Railways “Maple Leaf 
Tour” No. M-9. 


Six-day tour leaves Montreal at 8:30 P.M.—to 
Mont Joli by train—three-day motor tour of the 
Gaspé Peninsula—return from Mont Joli by 
train—arrive in Montreal at 7:30 a.m. (Only one 
piece of hand baggage per person will be allowed 
on the Gaspé motor tour.) Cost—single, $144.00; 
double, $139.00. 


7. Ottawa to Thousand Islands 
By bus via Colonial Coach Lines. 


Daily from July 1 to Labor Day; leave Ottawa— 
8:15 A.M., arrive Brockville—11:30 a.m. Trans- 
fer to Snider Boat Company launch for trip 
through the Thousand Islands—a stop for dinner 
—return to Brockville. Leave Brockville—3:45 
P.M., arrive Ottawa—6 P.M. Cost (not including 
dinner ) —$7.00. 


By car to Brockville. 


Distance—72 miles. 

Drive to Prescott on Highway 16; from Pres- 
cott to Brockville on Highway 2, following the 
St. Lawrence River. 


8. Montreal to Stratford 


Distance from Montreal—470 miles (120 
miles from Toronto). 


Via Canadian National Railway. 


Package tours to Stratford, reservations for over- 
night accommodations, and tickets for the Shake- 
speare Festival. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FIRST CLASS COACH CLASS 
Double-bedded room $56.00 $41.00 
Twin-bedded room 56.50 41.50 
Single room 57.00 42.00 


The above prices include round-trip transporta- 
tion from Montreal to Stratford, accommodations 
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for one night in Stratford at a private home ap- 
proved by Festival Committee, choice seats at the 
matinee and evening theater Festival perform- 
ance. (Rates are subject to change in 1960.) 


By car. 


Montreal to Ottawa :—short route, Quebec High- 
way 17;—north shore route via Montebello 
and Lachute, Quebec Highway 8. Ottawa to 
Toronto, to Stratford via Peterborough: Ottawa 
to Perth, Highway 15; Perth to Peterborough, 
Highway 7; Peterborough to Newcastle, High- 
way 115; Newcastle to Toronto, Highway 401 
(which skirts the northern part of Toronto) to 
Highway 11 (Yonge St.) ; North on 11 to Thorn- 
hill; left on Highway 7 to Stratford. 

The North York Public Library is situated on 
Highway 11 near Thornhill and is an interesting 
new building. ` 

Ottawa to Stratford is a long trip for one day. 
A pleasant stopover can be made at Peterborough 
where there are a number of motels. 

Hotel rates in Stratford range from about 
$3.50 to $9.00 European Plan. There are motels 
on the outskits of the city, and many private 
homes take in Festival visitors. Reservations for 
tickets to all Festival performances and for 
accommodations can be made in writing to The 
Festival Office, Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF TRAVEL AGENTS 


Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau Inc, 
2055 Peel Street 
Montreal 2, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-6983 
Murray Hill Limousine Service Ltd. 
1380 Barre Street 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: WE7-5311 
Canadian National Railways 
Central Station 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN1-7311 
Canadian Pacific Railways 
Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-5581 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
Ticket offices in the Laurentien, Mount Royal, and 
Queen Elizabeth hotels 
Gray Line Sightseeing Tours and 
Colonial Coach Lines Ltd. 
Provincial Transport Central Terminal 
1188 Dorchester Street West 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-8441 
(This is situated a couple of blocks west of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel on the same side of Dorchester 
Street.) coo 
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7 THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL—1960 


The Stratford Festival dream began in January 
1952, with an idea advanced by Tom Patterson 
for open-air production of Shakespearean plays. 
In October of that year the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival Foundation was chartered. But 
plans were altered, and the first two plays— 
Richard III and All’s Well That Ends Well— 
were presented in a tent theater, filled to 98 
per cent capacity. By 1957 a new permanent 
theater housed the Elizabethan stage adapted by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch in 1953 for the Stratford 
Festival Company. This unique stage has seven 
acting levels, balcony, trap door, and six major 
entrances; no spectator in the auditorium—which 
seats 2190—is more than 65 feet from the stage. 
There are also offices for the business and 
artistic staff, workrooms, and property and cos- 
tume storage facilities. 

Three plays will be presented during the 1960 
season, June 27 to September 17. King John 
is the first Festival performance of the season, 
June 27. A Midsummer Night’s Dream opens on 
June 28. Romeo and Juliet will be portrayed by ' ae 
Bruno Gerussi and Julie Harris in the third play awe. $ 
of the season, opening June 29. 

Festival ticket and accommodation order forms 
are included in a brochure available from the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Stratford. On- 
tario. 


ABOVE: Stratford Shakespearean Festival theater, 
foyer entrance with promenade deck overhead. 
RIGHT: TOP, scene from 1959 production of As 
You Like It; TOP CENTER, unique Elizabethan 
stage utilized in a scene from 1955 Merchant of 
Venice; CENTER, Othello, 1959; Borrom. 1956 
production of Henry V. 
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Six 
Notable 


v 





Books 
of 1959 


Selected by 
the 
Notable Books 


Council 


ot ALA 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Cur Advertisers 


JACQUES BARZUN 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 


“A wise and witty critique of American culture 


and values.” LC 59-6300. $5.00 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE SIEGE AT PEKING 


“Dramatic description of the Boxer Rebellion.” . 
Illustrated. LC 59-10580. $4.00 


THOMAS GRIFFITH 
THE WAIST-HIGH CULTURE 


“An evaluation of modern American life with 
its emphasis on conformity and mediocrity.” 
LC 58-12440. $4.00 


MARGARET LEECH 
IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 


“Narrates an era of the American past which 
has implications for the future.” Illustrated. 


LC 59-6310. $7.50 


CHARLTON OGBURN, Jr. 
THE MARAUDERS 


“A moving tribute to the men of the 1944 Burma 
campaign.” Illustrated. LC 59-7330.. $4.50 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 
MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


“Everyday life in Russia as seen by the author, 
her husband and young son.” LC 58-8864. $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


April 1960 ~ 


Newbery and Caldecott 
awards 1960 


by Julia J. Brody 


Tue 1960 Newbery award goes to Joseph 
Krumgold for Onion John published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, selected as the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
children’s literature published during 1959. 
Marie Hall Ets is the recipient of the Calde- 
cott medal awarded annually to the artist of 
the most outstanding picture book, for Nine 
Days to Christmas published by the Viking 
Press. 

For the first time in the Newbery award’s 
history, the medal winner has already been a 
recipient of this award. Joseph Krumgold re- 
ceived the award in 1954 for his first book 
... And Now Miguel. 

Onion John is a perceptive story, rich in 
characterization which stirs deep emotion one 
moment and evokes laughter the next. Onion 
John is a delightful product of the old world, 
conversant with charms and incantations nec- 
essary in dealing with nature’s capriciousness. 
His home, located at the city dump, is cleverly 
constructed of useful rubble, stones, and four 
bathtubs ideal for growing vegetables, at 
which he is more adept than most of the town’s 
citizenry. As general handy man, he is part 
of the town’s fabric although his speech is not 
understood by anyone but twelve-year-old 


e Mrs. Brody is chil- 
dren’s specialist in 
the Bronx Borough 
office of the New 
York Public Library. 








Andy. The warm friendship and empathy be- 
tween the boy and man is drawn by a master 
craftsman. Andy’s relationship with his par- 
ents is handled with the same skill. Between 
father and son there is love but also the eternal 
conflict of the parent wanting to relive his 
life in the child, certain that it can only result 
in a richer and happier life for him. It is 
through Onion John and his very basic wis- 
dom that the situation is resolved. The book 
offers a superb portrayal of human relations, 
and throughout there is an aura of warmth, 
sincerity, and profound humanity. 

The man who inspired the portrait of Onion 
John died a few years ago and is buried in an 
unmarked grave on a hill in Belvidere, New 
Jersey. The Rotarians who play so prominent 
a role in the book by trying to give Onion 
John the comforts of our civilization with 
rather unfortunate consequences are planning 
in real life their final gesture toward their 
friend. Inspired by the book’s publication, 
they have ordered a monument to be placed at 
his grave and have asked the author to officiate 
at the ceremony, thus adding to the stark real- 
ities of life an unexpected story-book quality. 

Joseph Krumgold has won acclaim in many 
capitals of the world for his work in another 
medium, the documentary film. Here too, the 
artist’s brush is apparent, for in them he 
points up the less obvious underlying tones of 
life, and has imbued them with the same sen- 
sitivity found in his books. Although Joseph 
Krumgold’s work has brought him to many 
parts of the world, his permanent home is with 
his wife and son on their farm in Hope, New 


Book jacket for Onion John, for which Joseph 
Krumgold received his second Newbery award. 
The book was published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 


By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story... 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
—Library Journal. 


THE THIEF IN THE WHITE 
COLLAR 


By NORMAN JASPAN 
with Hillel Black 


Embezzlement and embezzlers in mod- 
ern American business. ‘“‘Recommend- 
ed for both large and small libraries.” 

- —Library Journal. $4.95 


PRIDE OF POSSESSION 


By JAMES STREET and DON TRACY 


“Boys, dogs and the country of western 

North Carolina .. . in the spirit of Old 

Yeller ... Young Adult collections.” 
—Library Journal. $3.75 


UNCLE PAUL 


By CELIA FREMLIN 


“Imaginative, suspense-filled tale set in 
present day England. Absorbing and 
deliciously spine-chilling. Recommend- 
ed.” —Library Journal. $3.75 


A MATTER OF PRIDE 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON 


“Follows The Honest Dollar and A 
Lesson for Janie. The people are real 
and the situations natural and often 


most amusing. Recommended for girls.” 
—Library Journal. $2.95 


$4.95 


Coming April 25 


RETURN TO JAPAN 


By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 


“A sequel to the author’s Windows for 
the Crown Prince ... impressions gath- 
ered on two recent trips to Japan... 
The wedding and festivities make in- 
teresting reading. Recommended for 
all libraries.”—Library Journal. $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa, 








Jersey. Recently his work has been in the 
newer field of television. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are: 
Jean George, My Side of the Mountain, Dut- 
ton; Gerald Johnson, America is Born, Mor- 


row; Carol Kendall, The Gammage Cup, Har- 


court. 


The Caldecott 
medal, awarded an- 
nually to the artist 
of the most out- 
standing picture 
book, goes to Marie 
Hall Ets, for Nine 
Days to Christmas, 
published by the 
Viking Press. She 
has that rare talent 


o> among creators of 
children’s books in 


Marie Hall Ets catching every nu- 
ance in the young child’s world with the au- 
thenticity of a reflection in a mirror. Her 
name is synonymous with distinguished pic- 
ture books, and for many children hers are 
among their first experiences with the delights 
that books can offer. 

Her early life on the edge of Wisconsin’s 
great north woods, and later her social work 
with children both here and in Czechoslovakia 
have infused her stories and pictures with that 
special quality of child wonder. She is now 
living in New York City, where she devotes her 





Ceci in Nine Days to Christmas, published by 
Viking Press, which won the Caldecott medal 
for Marie Hall Ets. 





time to creating books for children. 

Until recently Mrs. Ets has lived in a num- 
ber of areas of the United States and only re- 
cently in Mexico. It was in Mexico that she 
received her inspiration for Nine Days to 
Christmas which she wrote in collaboration 
with Aurora Labastida, children’s librarian of 
the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City. 

This is the story of Ceci, just five, and now 
old enough to have her own posada, the parties 
held for nine days to herald the coming of 
Christmas. She may even select her own 
pinata, one of those gayly decorated paper fig- 
ures which, when shattered, shower their deli- 
cacies of fruits and sweets for all to enjoy. 
Throughout, the pictures and story capture all 
the excitement of the small child in anticipa- 
tion of the holiday season. 

Although Marie Ets has used simple lines 
and only a few colors with a soft gray wash as 
a background which grows in deepening in- 
tensity as the day ends, there is a feeling of 
sparkling brilliance. In these pictures she has 
caught the feelings of the little girl as well as 
the very flavor of that handsome city with its 
vibrant color and vitality. 

As with all her other books, Nine Days to 
Christmas already has its very comfortable 
place with the children and will be brought out 
to be enjoyed again and again. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott medal are: 
Adrienne Adams, Houses from the Sea, by 
Alice E. Goudey, Scribner; and Maurice Sen- 
dak, Moon Jumpers, by Janice May Udry, 
Harper. 

The recipients of the 1960 Newbery and 
Caldecott awards were announced on March 
14 from the New York office of Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the medals. At the time of 
the announcement, the medals were presented 
to the Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association and accepted 
for the division by the chairman of its New- 
bery-Caldecott Awards Committee. The actual 
presentation to the award winners will be 
made on the evening of Tuesday, June 21, at 
the Children’s Book Awards banquet to be 
held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Mon- 
treal during the joint conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Canadian 
Library Association. eee 


Caldecott 
Award 1960 


The Caldecott Medal for the most 
distinguished American picture 
book for children to 


MARIE HALL ETS 


for 
her 


book 


! NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 


i BY MAME HALL ETS & AURORA LABASTAM 


NINE DAYS 


TO 


CHRISTMAS 


by Marie Hall Ets and 


Aurora Labastida 


“Christmas, las posadas and Mexico, Marie Hall 
Ets and Aurora Labastida, children’s librarian 
of the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City, are a combination to bring about a miracle, 
and the miracle has occurred. Small Ceci has 
her first posada and searches through the Christ- 
mastime market for exactly the right pinata 
with which to end it. Finally, she settles on a 
golden star, the Star of Christmas. Somehow, 
the bright regional pictures and the tender 
amusing text convey both the mirth and the 
glory of the seasons. For all picture-book col- 
lections.”—SippiE JOE JOHNSON, 

Library Journal $3.25 


THE VIKING PRESS 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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Notable children’s books 
of 1959 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division, American Li- 
brary Association, aided by suggestions from 
children’s librarians in eighteen cities. Mary K. 
EAKIN, lowa State Teachers Colege, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is chairman of the committee. 


Seven Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated from the Danish by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 


$3.95. 


Newly translated in a fresh, colloquial style and 
illustrated with handsome drawings that are me- 
dieval in flavor. 


Old One-Toe, by Michel Aimé Baudouy. Illus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer. Harcourt, $3.00. 


With insight and skill the author has created a 
suspenseful atmospheric story of a wily fox and 
the boy and elderly man who match wits with it. 


The Two Uncles of Pablo, by Harry Behn. Il- 
lustrated by Mel Silverman. Harcourt, 


$3.00. 


A richly humorous, perceptive character study of a 
young Mexican boy and his two dissimilar, feuding 
uncles. 


Mice are the hero and heroine of two notable 
children’s books of 1959. Norman the Doorman, 
right, was created by Don Freeman; published by 





A Brother for the Orphelines, by Natalie (Sav- 
age) Carlson. Pictures by Garth Williams. 
Harper, $2.95. 


A warm, flavorsome story of the ingenious attempts 
of a group of French orphelines to keep the baby 
orphelin left on the orphanage doorstep. 

W olf of Badenoch; Dog of the Grampian Hills, 
by Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illustrated by C. 
Gifford Ambler. Longmans, $3.50. 


A gripping narrative of the Scottish Highlands, 
distinguished by its strong descriptions, fast-paced 
action, and excellent characterizations. 

The Byzantines, by Thomas Caldecot Chubb. 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. World, 
$2.95. 


The author vivdly reconstructs the Byzantine civili- 
zation and makes clear its influence on the West- 
ern world. Striking illustrations. i 


The Reason for the Pelican, by John Ciardi. 
Illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere. Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. 


An inviting collection of laughable verse, imagina- 
tively illustrated. 

Jean and Johnny, by Beverly Cleary. Illus- 
trated by Joe and Beth Krush. Morrow, 
$2.95. 


In this revealing portrayal of a young girl in the 
throes of her first “crush,” the author once more 
shows her ability to depict adolescence with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Nine Days to Christmas, by Marie Hall Ets and 
Aurora Labastida. Illustrated by Marie Hall 
Ets. Viking, $3.25. 


Viking. Miss Bianca, left, is one of The Rescu- 
ers, by Margery Sharp with pictures by Garth 


Williams, published by Little, Brown. 





Enjoyable story of a small Mexican girl and her 
first posada. Illustrated with detailed drawings 
that effectively capture the color and charm of 
Mexico. 


The World of Captain John Smith 1580-1631, 
by Genevieve (Stump) Foster. Illustrated by 
the author. Scribner, $4.95. 


Graphic account of the events and people shaping 
the world during the lifetime of Captain John 
Smith, 


Norman the Doorman, by Don Freeman. Vik- 
ing, $3.00. 
A picture-story book about a mouse that lives in 
an art museum. Told with imagination and origi- 
nality and illustrated with colorful, humorous 
drawings. 


You Come Too; Favorite Poems for Young 
Readers, by Robert Frost. With wood en- 
gravings by Thomas W. Nason. Holt, $3.00. 


"An excellent selection of Frost’s poems that will 
appeal to children of all ages. Tastefully designed 
and illustrated. 


The Girl from Nowhere, by Hertha (Triepe) 
von Gebhardt. Translated by James Kirkup. 
Illustrated by Helen Brun. Criterion, $3.25. 


Heart-warming story of a little girl who is always 
the “outsider” among the neighborhood children, 
but who affects their lives more deeply than they 
realize. 


My Side of the Mountain, by Jean Craighead 
George. Illustrated by the author. Dutton, 
$3.00. 

The engrossing chronicle of a young boy who runs 


away to live off the land in the Catskills. A con- 
vincing account of an improbable situation. 


Four brown rabbits, from Brown 
Cow Farm: A Counting Book by 
Dahlov Ipcar, published by 
Doubleday. 
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The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids, by the 
Brothers Grimm, and illustrated by Felix Hoff- 
mann. Published by Harcourt. 


Houses from the Sea, by Alice E. Goudey. Il- 
lustrated by Adrienne Adams. Scribner, 
$2.95. 


Rhythmic prose and softly colored drawings con- 
vey the wonder and beauty of the seashore and the 
shells that two children find there. 





Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany, by 
Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm 
Karl Grimm. Retold by Virginia Haviland. 
Illustrated by Susanne Suba. Little, $2.75. 
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Seven well-selected tales skillfully retold and sim- 
plified for younger readers. Illustrated with great 
charm. A companion volume to Favorite Fairy 
Tales Told in England, below. 


The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids, by Jakob 
Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm Karl 
Grimm. With pictures by Felix Hoffmann. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 

The well-loved household tale freshly interpreted 
in beautifully drawn, colored lithographs. 

The Adventures of Rinaldo, by Isabella Holt. 
With pictures by Erik Blegvad. Little, $3.00. 
Laughable situations and an intriguing cast of 
characters distinguish a story reminiscent of Don 
Quixote. 

Brown Cow Farm: A Counting Book, by 
Dahlov (Zorach) Ipcar. Doubleday, $2.50. 
A delightful picture book with rhythmic text and 
eye-catching drawings in pleasing colors. 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England, com- 
piled by Joseph Jacobs. Retold by Virginia 
Haviland. Illustrated by Bettina. Little, 
$2.75. 


As well retold as Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 
Germany, above. 

The Black Symbol, by Annabel Johnson and 
Edgar Johnson. Harper, $2.75. 


Believable characters and taut, exciting situations 

in a memorable story of a traveling medicine show 

during the silver rush days of the Far West. 
America Is Born; A History for Peter, by 

Gerald White Johnson. Illustrated by Leon- 

ard Everett Fisher. Morrow, $3.95. 

A vigorous, stimulating survey of early American 


history, dynamic in style and supplemented by 
boldly drawn, dramatic illustrations. 
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Father Bear Comes Home, by Else Homelund 
Minarik, illustrated by Maurice Sendak, and 
published by Harpers. 


The Gammage Cup, by Carol Kendall. Illus- 
trated by Erik Blegvad. Harcourt, $3.25. ` 


An original, skillfully fashioned, humorous fantasy 
of a colony of small people who come to appreciate 
the four nonconformists they have outlawed. 


Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold. Illustrated 
by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, $3.00. 
The foibles of a small town are brought into sharp 
focus in this account of a young boy whose friend- 
ship with the town eccentric leads eventually to a 
better understanding between the boy and his fa- 
ther. 


On Christmas Day in the Morning! Carols 
gathered by John M. Langstaff. Illustrated 
by Antony Groves-Raines. Piano settings by 
Marshall Woodbridge. Harcourt, $3.25. 


Four traditional carols beautifully illustrated with 
medieval scenes that are in complete harmony with 
the text. 


Lucy McLockett, by Phyllis McGinley. Draw- 
ings by Helen Stone. Lippincott, $3.00. 
Lighthearted verse and delicately colored drawings 


tell of Lucy McLockett who was a model child 
until she lost her first tooth. 


Master of Morgana, by Allan Campbell Mc- 
Lean. Harcourt, $3.00. 


A stirring tale of mystery and intrigue on the wild 
and rocky Isle of Skye. 


People and Places, by Margaret Mead. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Mars and Jan Fairservis, 
and with photos. World, $4.95. 

Handsome, accurately detailed drawings and pho- 


tographs add to the effectiveness of this provoca- 
tive, objective introduction to anthropology. 
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The Cheerful Heart, by Elizabeth (Gray) Vin- 


ing, illustrated by Eue Mizumura. Publisher is 
Viking. 


Father Bear Comes Home, by Else Holmelund 
Minarik. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Har- 
per, $1.95. 

Sprightly drawings and a gently humorous text 


give appeal to these new adventures of Little Bear 
and his family. 


[he Borrowers Afloat, by Mary Norton. Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt, 
$2.75 
Further adventures of the Borrowers, recounted 


with the delightful humor and suspense of the 
earlier stories. 


Toms Midnight Garden, by Ann Philippa 
Pearce. Illustrated by Susan Einzig. Lippin- 
cott, $3.50. 


Realism and fantasy are perfectly blended in this 
highly original, evocative tale of a young boy’s ad- 
venturing into the past. 

Doctor Paracelsus, by Sidney Rosen. Illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. Little, $3.50. 
A spirited, appreciative biography that brings to 
life an unusual man and the period in which he 


lived. 


[his Is London, by Miroslav Sasek. Macmil- 
lan, $3.75. 


This Is Paris, by Miroslav Sasek. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 


Expressive colored drawings and captioned text 
bring to life these two cities, perfectly conveying 
the spirit of each. 


The Rescuers, by Margery Sharp. With illus- 
trations by Garth Williams. Little, $3.50. 


Fantasy done with a light, sure touch and a humor 
that will appeal to both child and adult. Enchant- 
ing drawings. 


The Lantern Bearers, by Rosemary Sutcliff. 


Illustrated by Charles Keeping. Walck, 
$3.90. 
Mature, thoroughly researched historical fiction, 


set in early Britain. Intensely realistic character- 
izations and swift-paced action give added appeal 
to the interesting setting. 


The Moon Jumpers, by Janice (May) Udry. 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, $2.50. 


The magic of moonlight and the delight children 
find in it are sensitively conveyed in both text and 
drawings. 

The Cheerful Heart, by Elizabeth (Gray) Vin- 
ing (Elizabeth Janet Gray, pseud.). Tilus- 
trated by Kazue Mizumura. Viking, $3.00. 


story of postwar Japan and 
eee 


A perceptive, moving 
of a young girl’s sacrifice. 


Miroslav Sasek’s This is London. Macmillan. 
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INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


before, during, and after the Montreal Conference 


The May issue of the ALA Bulletin will in- 
clude the full tentative program of the Mont- 
real Conference, and will have fuller informa- 
tion on institutes and seminars sponsored by 


units of the ALA. 


INSTITUTE IN LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, June 10-15. This ninth 
institute is for all library personnel and trustees, 
and deals with the library as an educational in- 
stitution, adult learning conditions, improving 
discussion leadership and participation skills, 
program planning and evaluation, making the 
best use of resources. Address Robert M. Smith, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 277, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


INsTITUTE ON CataLoc Cope Revision, McGill 
University, Montreal, June 13-17, sponsored by 
the Cataloging and Classification Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division, the 
Cataloguing Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and McGill University. The Institute 
will provide an opportunity for review and dis- 
cussion of the premises, objectives, procedures, 
and present results of the revision of the ALA 
catalog rules, in addition to bringing up to date 
the material presented at the institute held at 
Stanford University in 1958. Director, Wyllis E. 
Wright. Participants include Seymour Lubetzky, 
Ruth Strout, Katharine Ball, Audrey Smith, 
Arnold Trotier, Bella Shachtman, Jennette 
Hitchcock, C. Sumner Spalding, Maurice Tauber, 
and Robert Kingery. Registration fee, $20 ($21 
U.S.) ; including residence and meal accommo- 
dations, $60 ($63 U.S.). Registration limited to 
four hundred and must be completed by April 30. 
For application forms write Mrs. Orcena Ma- 
honey at ALA headquarters or Virginia E. 
Murray, McGill University Library School, Mont- 
real 2. 


COMMUNICATIONS LIBRARIANS’ WORKSHOP, Syra- 
cuse University, June 13-17, to assist personnel 
of small and medium-sized newspapers in estab- 
lishing and reorganizing their libraries. Director, 


Evelyn E. Smith. Address the School of Journal- 


ism, Syracuse 10. 
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SEMINAR ON TRUSTEE-LIBRARIAN RELATIONSHIPS, 
Columbia University, June 15-16, sponsored by 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
and the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Purpose: to provide an intensive leader- 
ship training course for trustees and librarians. 
Chairman, John M. Cory; chief planner, Ray 
Trautman. Membership fee, $15. Address the 
dean of the school, New York 27. 


TRUSTEE INSTITUTE, “A New Decade of Trustee- 
ship,” at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, June 
18-19. Chairman, Mrs. Weldon Lynch. Fee of 


$15.75 Canadian includes banquet and lunch. - 


Address Eleanor A. Ferguson at ALA head- 


quarters. 


FILM Institute, National Film Board of Canada, 
Ville St. Laurent (near Montreal), June 21, spon- 
sored by the Canadian Library Association Film 
Committee, the ALA Audio-Visual Committee, 
and the Adult Services Division, with the coop- 
eration of the staff of the National Film Board. 
To point out better ways of using films, the pro- 
gram will demonstrate why, how, and for whom 
films are made. NFB participants will include 
Guy Roberge (see his article on page 301), Don- 
ald Mulholland, Leonard Chatwin, and Tom 
Johnston. Mrs. Gladys Abbott and Violet F. 
Myer, chairmen of the CLA and ALA commit- 
tees, will also take part in the program, which 
will include a film presented by Norman Mc- 
Laren. Attendance will be limited to three hun- 
dred, the capacity of the auditorium. Although no 
registration fee will be charged, advance registra- 
tion will be necessary, with advance payment for 
transportation to the National Film Board and 
luncheon required. For information and registra- 
tion forms address Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson at 


ALA headquarters, before May 15. 


WORKSHOP ON SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, July 5-15. Con- 
sultant, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas. Two hours 
graduate credit can be obtained for full at- 
tendance and participation. Address Mrs. Inez 
King Cox, associate professor of library science 
at the college. eee 
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Each year the American Hotel Association pub- 
lishes a Certified Products List for the use of its 
members. The cleaning and maintenance prod- 
ucts listed are submitted by the manufacturers 
for laboratory testing to see that they conform 
to the high standards of the association. Prod- 
ucts covered in the list include cleaners, com- 
pounds, polishes, and paints. 

The Library Technology Project is mailing a 
copy of the 1960 Certified Products List to each 
of ALA’s institutional members. Other ALA 
members can have a copy, at cost, by sending 
fifteen cents in stamps to the project. LTP is 
making this distribution to furnish librarians 
with information which will enable them to pur- 
chase maintenance supplies that meet a high 
standard of quality. 


MAINTENANCE AID 


The Service Products Division of Johnson’s Wax 
has published a manual called Sanitary Engineer 
Building Maintenance Manual. S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., will send a copy to li- 
brarians, on request. This manual covers the 
special characteristics and features of various 
types of floors. It suggests products to use in the 
care of floors and the procedures to follow in 
cleaning, finishing, and maintaining them. Sim- 
ilar information is included for other cleaning 
chores. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


The librarian of a large university library in the 
Middle West asked the Library Technology 
Project to help him solve a noise problem. There 
was no enclosed area in his library where the 
several typists could work. In the stacks there 
were a large number of open carrels. The cost of 
enclosing them to protect the patrons from the 
noise of the nearby typewriters was exorbitant. 
LTP furnished the librarian with the names of 
four manufacturers of acoustical cabinets. These 
cabinets are installed around machines to con- 
fine the noise. 

Because other librarians may have similar 
noise problems, or may wish to enclose typing 


areas reserved for library patrons, information 
about the manufacturers is given here. Gates 
Acoustinet, Sheridan Drive, Tonawanda, N.Y., 
makes a fairly complete line of these cabinets. 
Most of the units of the Acoustor Company, 236 
N. Clark St., Chicago, are custom made. Suttle 
Equipment Company, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
offers a wide variety of stock items. Burgess-Man- 
ning Company, 749 E. Park St., Libertyville, IIl., 
carries some stock models but most of its cabinets 
are made to order. These manufacturers will 
furnish the name of their nearest distributor and 
send literature about their products. 


Since the National Safety Council reports falls 
as the number 2 cause of accidental deaths in 
1959, the use of nonslip floor surfacing in li- 
braries would seem to be well worth investigation 
by librarians. 

Scotch-tred is a nonslip floor surfacing manu- 
factured by Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Paul. It can be used on 
every floor and stairway, its maker says, and 
comes in three colors—gray, beige, and black. 
This surfacing may be purchased in rolls 96 feet 
long and from 4 to 36 inches in width, as well as 
in standard precut pieces. The manufacturer 
promises that a nonprofessional can lay the tread. 


In addition to the manufacturers of interchange- 
able type heads named in the March issue, IBM 
offers changeable type bars for its electric type- 
writers (typists can make the change). Librari- 
ans who need diacritical marks or other special 
type characters and who are in the market for 
an electric machine will want to find out about 
these bars before making a purchase. 


The librarian of a small public library asked the 
Library Technology Project where she could buy 
protective rubber bumpers for the library’s book 
trucks. For the information of others, bumpers 
can be purchased from Demco Library Supplies, 
the Library Bureau of Remington Rand, Inc., 
Myrtle Desk Company, and John E. Sjöström 
Co., among library suppliers. Other companies 
selling them include The Colson Corporation, 
Elyria, Ohio; Nutting Truck and Caster Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn.; and The Paul O. Young 
Company, Line Lexington, Pa. 


With spring painting time at hand, librarians 
who are bothered by insects and mildew in their 
libraries will be interested in two products manu- 
factured by Dianol Division, Mills Pearson 
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PLANNING 
TO 
REMODEL? 


-E — 2 ao 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 





t p> We are considered the “bold new 
i 5 ee company” who dares to work with modern 
7 + designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant’? 
It has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


:— Ss A i -E CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Tattered and Torn! 





So often when a book is returned look- 
ing “tattered and torn” the librarian her- 
self feels like the “maiden all forlorn” 
but of course she knows there’s a ready 
solution to any bookbinding problem. 


She just lays the book aside and makes 
a special note that it is to be re-bound 
in Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram. 


Because.. >.. its a binding fabric 
that is tough and rugged with a specially 
built-in longevity that makes it wear, 
scratch and moisture resistant. And, its 
wide range of bright cheerful colors are 
so easily cleaned of dirt, soil and smudges 
with just a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify ...... 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 





ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLISTON 


Binding 


F RICS 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York : Philadelphia ° 


* San Francisco 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 


Corp., P.O. Box 10968, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dianol paint insecticide can be added to any 
kind of paint, regardless of base. In use for over 
eight years, the manufacturer says that it has 
proved effective against all household insects. 
Dianol paint Mildewcide, is a new product which 
can be added to many kinds of paint. Guaranteed 
effective, it sets up a defensive coating through- 
out the paint film to combat mildew and mold 
growth, and to protect painted surfaces from 
fungus damage. 


LTP SEEKS INFORMATION 


Sometimes equipment does not function as a li- 
brarian thinks it should and items of supply do 
not come up to expectation. The machine may 
be at fault or the purpose for which it is being 
used may not be the one it was designed for. A 
slight change in or addition to a machine might 
extend its usefulness. Supplies may not fully 
serve their purpose even though they are the best 
of their kind on the market. 

The Library Technology Project would like to 
hear of any complaints librarians have or have 
had about particular items of equipment or sup- 
plies and their suggestions for improvements. 
Specific information as to what is or was wrong 
is needed—vague references to dissatisfaction 
will not be sufficient. With this background in- 
formation, the project believes it may be able 
to bring about improvements which will benefit 
both the librarian and the manufacturer. 


Remember, the technical information service of 
the Library Technology Project is in business to 
answer librarians’ questions about supplies and 
equipment. Send requests for assistance or in- 
formation in these fields to LTP at 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. eee 





PRE-PUB OFFER Sicccthecestter 
ST The great folksong reference guide 


Folksingers and Folksongs 
im America 


by RAY M. LAWLESS 


A handbook of Biography, Bibliography and 
Discography — Biogs. on 225 singers; Listings 
of 700 l.p. records, etc. Illustrated $10.00 


DUELL, SLOAN and PEARCE, New York 
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his is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 


a p y Yy 


OMIEO 


BOOK SHELVES. 


` 


Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 





PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed— without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: the physician, 
the dentist, the draftsman, the printer, 


the industrial and school laboratory, 
the library, the home laundry 











by William S. Budington 


GOALS AHEAD 


Number three of the publicized ALA Goals for 
Action plumps for “coordinated reference, bibli- 
ographical and loan systems to meet the full 
range of informational and research needs of 
our people.” Although its news release does not 
hang on this peg, the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
Reference Services Division is obviously taking 
appropriate steps in sponsoring a conference to 
explore the possibility of establishing regional 
reference centers in that state. To be held at the 
Wisconsin Center in Madison on Saturday, April 
23, the program is being planned by the follow- 
ing committee: Dorothy Huston, Mrs. Helen Ly- 
man, Helen Northrup, and Dr. Benton Wilcox. 
Questions to be explored: Where are the resource 
centers and reference personnel in Wisconsin? 
What patterns of cooperation have been devised 
in this and other states to improve reference serv- 
ice? What could be expected of a regional 
reference center? What can be done in Wisconsin 
to develop such centers? Further information 
may be obtained from—and contributive com- 
ments welcomed by—the chapter chairman, 
Marjorie Perham, 1103 Layard Avenue, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Other activity on cooperative lines is already 
known in Maryland. Their Union List of Serials 
now has 110 libraries committed for inclusion, 
with holdings in hand for all but a small num- 
ber. Maryland Chapter officers for the current 
year include: Chairman, Anna M. Urban, refer- 
ence librarian, McKeldin Library, University of 
Maryland, College Park;  secretary-treasurer, 
Wilbur McGill, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 


more. 


WILSON INDEX SURVEYS 


It would seem that one study at a time is not 
sufficient to keep the Wilson Indexes Committee 
occupied. Despite progressive work relative to 
the Education Index, urgency indicated by the 
publisher has resulted in appointment of another 
subgroup to begin a restudy of the Readers 
Guide. Even a relatively short span of years can 
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BE AN ARMY 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Salary $5470 to $6370 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 


Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-14) 
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produce changes in content of titles indexed, as 
well as deaths and births requiring adjustments 
in coverage if the service is to continue at high 
level. 

CATALOG CODE REVISION 


Reference librarians interested in the work of 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee will want 
to attend the pre-conference institute to be held 
in Montreal, June 13-17. See the article, “Insti- 
tutes, Workshops, Seminars,” for full details. 











LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%3.6nd BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pieneors has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of assoelate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot ake +f 
WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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PLEASE SEND US AS FOLLOWS* F.0.B. DESTINATION 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


TEMPORARY TAB SIGNALS 


FOR RESERVES AND 
OTHER SIGNALING 


Have you tried this entirely new and modern self-adhesive 
signal that so many libraries have found to be ideal for 
signaling Reserves on their withdrawal cards? Now made 
of new extra thin durable plastic laminate. 


STOP LOST RESERVES — no slip or slide of signals from 
card collision. 


SPEED UP HANDLING — easily applied, easily removed. 
QUICK VISIBILITY — 10 brilliant colors. 


ECONOMY — low initial cost and re-use cost. 


No. Pkgs. Colors } 
red 340 FLAG-IT SIGNALS | Name of library................ ° f 
green per package. $1.65 | lanana anaana. ' 
light blue | QUANT. DISCOUNTS REN PE E E E E E ; 
dark blue any assortment ' 
orange OTCOINS: F meeisdiicisibiia nanki aa ' 
yellow 10 pkgs. less. .10% | City and State................5. . « 
silver fo DMN: (068s. ee Po Sse oan ENE E E TTA TET i 
brown 50 pkgs. less. .20% BLACK STAR PRODUCTS l 
white terms: 262 Santa Rita Avenue , 
black 2% 10, net 30 days Palo Alto, California + 





MIDWINTER POSTSCRIPTS 


Some further discussion of establishment of 
sections within RSD endorsed the present policy 
of waiting for strong membership backing. While 
paper organizations of obvious pertinence are 
quite possible, it is felt that definite indication 
of need is required, in terms of specifications 
and numerical sponsorship. All RSD members 
are reminded that ground swells are encouraged 
not only geographically but in specialties. Notice 
to headquarters may take the form of petitions 
or tentative proposals; the latter, given publicity 
in this column, may strike unanticipated sparks. 

The Subcommittee on Hospital Library Bib- 
liography hangs suspended between RSD and 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries while COO studies its functions. Editing 
and publication of the Japanese Reference Sem- 
inar discussions have been completed, with 
limited distribution to accredited library schools, 
cooperative libraries, consultants, and the visitors 
themselves. And the conference booklet, Facts 
and Faces, has met and solved the problem of 
its joint foreword or introduction, desirably bi- 
lingual, by CLA and ALA presidents. The prob- 
lem: a French statement requires 10 per cent 
more space than its English equivalent. The 
solution: come to the conference and see. @@@ 
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he Midwinter Meeting was notable for the 
umber of ASD committees at work and report- 
ig to the Board of Directors. Some of these ac- 
vities were noted briefly in the March issue, 
age 228; further details follow. 


ADULT EDUCATION LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 
[uriel Fuller, chairman. A Guide on the utiliza- 
on of films will be prepared for the AV Insti- 
ite at the Montreal Conference, and plans are 
nder way for bringing out a Guide on the litera- 
ire of library service to labor groups, and one 
1 reader guidance. Miss Fuller discussed with 
e board the desirability of including in the 
ymmittee’s budget an item to cover the cost of 
ailing these guides to all members of the divi- 
on as they are completed. 


ByLAws COMMITTEE, Roger Schwenn, chair- 
man. Changes in the bylaws which would elim- 
inate conflicts with the ALA bylaws were dis- 
cussed, and will be submitted to the division for 
approval by mail. 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON MATERIALS, 
Ruth Gregory, chairman. The following state- 
ment on the function and operation of this newly 
created committee was presented, and approved 


by the board: 


Membership. The Coordinating Committee on Ma- 
terials shall be composed of six members with over- 
lapping terms of three years each, plus the chairman 
of any existing materials committees as ex officio 
members. 

Function. To coordinate activities relating to re- 
quests for special lists of library materials in the 
field of adult services, to develop standards and pro- 
cedures for the preparation of such lists, and to chan- 
nel assignments referred to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee to proper or special ASD committees. 

Special Duties. 1) To review proposals for special 
lists of library materials for adults within ALA or 
from individuals, organizations, or business concerns 
outside ALA and to determine the feasibility or ap- 
propriateness of action by the committee. 2) To 
maintain close liaison with all ALA committees con- 
cerned with materials, such as the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee, the Notable Books Council, the Publish- 
ers Liaison Committee, Special Projects Committee, 
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Weighs only 
14 pounds 






“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 
made from bound 
books and magazines. 


Cost of machine is 
amortized in a short 
time. 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


èe From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 9/2” x 15” 
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The Genco is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written . .. in all 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
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qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 
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and others. 3) To maintain a resource file of appro- 
priate committees, subject bibliographers, audio-visual 
specialists, and others. 4) To establish and continu- 
ously review quality criteria for the development of 
special lists. 5) To determine the scope or limitations 
of any list of library materials and the type of ma- 
terials to be included. 6) To review the completed 
assignment before publication. 

Policies. All projects proposed by individuals or 
groups outside the profession must be in the public 
interest to be considered for acceptance by the Co- 
ordinating Committee. Any proposal of doubtful 
merit may be referred back to the ASD Board of Di- 
rectors for their advice and counsel. 

All projects must be of a stature which will merit 
the time of specialists in preparation of materials 
lists. 

The scope and limitations of the list must be the 
responsibility of the Coordinating Committee or its 
delegated representatives (compilers of lists) al- 
though suggestions of the originator of the project 
may be considered. 


INTERNSHIPS IN ADULT SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Henry G. Shearouse, Jr., chairman. Sigrid Edge, 
in Mr. Shearouse’s absence, reported that the 
committee had discussed the work of this com- 
mittee as it related to work being done in other 
divisions on the whole area of internships and 
in-service training, and defined internships as 
carefully organized, supervised training, requir- 
ing reports, reading, etc., similar to the early 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT 


TVA internships. As a first step, and to encour- 
age the development of internship opportunities, 
the committee proposes to gather and publicize 
information on fellowships and possible programs 
of internships in adult education. 

SPECIAL Projgects COMMITTEE, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, chairman. The chairman reported to 
the board that in view of the recently published 
announcement that the Fund for Adult Education 
would not be continued beyond 1961, the com- 
mittee had reviewed the proposed projects in 
hand. They were considered both in the light of 
the possibility of their acceptance by the Fund for 
Adult Education in its final phase, and for their 
suitability for submission to other foundations. 
The first draft of the project, Reading With a 
New Purpose, a series of annotated reading lists 
similar to the Reading With a Purpose series, 
which has been prepared at the request of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was ‘sub- 
mitted to the board and approved in principle. 
Further study of costs and informal discussion 
with the Carnegie Corporation will follow. 

STANDARDS IN ADULT Services COMMITTEE, — 
Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, chairman. The work of 
the committee in relation to that of type-of-library 
divisions directly responsible for standards was 
discussed with the board by the chairman. The 
board accepted the committee’s report and 


Ewrope 


for Members and Friends of ALA and CLA 


ENGLAND * BELGIUM * NETHERLANDS * GERMANY * SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE * ITALY * SPAIN * PORTUGAL 


You are invited to join fellow LIBRARIANS on June 26th for a professional visit of Europe 
following the joint ALA-CLA Montreal Convention. This personally conducted tour has been 
arranged by Andrew W. Lerios, Inc., travel coordinator of the popular and successful Mid- 
Pacific Library Conference held in Hawaii in 1958. Our tour will include SCHEDULED air- 
line transportation from Montreal and/or New York; FIRST CLASS hotel accommodations 


with PRIVATE BATH; meals; gratuities; wonderful sightseeing via deluxe motorcoaches; spe- 
cial receptions at many libraries; and the services of a first class English-speaking escort 


throughout Europe. 


SIX COUNTRIES—23 DAYS 
NINE COUNTRIES—42 DAYS 


Only $ 979.20 per person 
Only $1,410.90 per person 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE! 
“On To Europe” Travel Coordinator 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 


133 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


[Note: The ALA and CLA do not sponsor post-conference tours abroad.] 
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lirected the committee to continue its work, rec- 
mmending that they study the standards of adult 
ervices which are held in common by all types 
if libraries serving adults, as an approach to the 
ncouragement of further development of stand- 
rds of adult services in the several types of 
ibraries. 


REPORTS ON SERVICE TO THE AGING REQUESTED 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 
JOMMITTEE, Fern Long, chairman. In addition to 
he planning already reported, this committee 
liscussed ways of gathering information on li- 
wary activities, programs, and publications in 
he field of aging and preparation for retire- 
nent. The list, Selected Acquisitions, published 
nonthly by the Library of the National Commit- 
ee on the Aging, 345 East 46th Street, New 
(ork, was noted for its use as a primary source 
m jhe majority of current publications and 
veriodical articles in the field. The committee 
isked the executive secretary to urge librarians, 
hrough the Adult Services department of the 
{LA Bulletin, to send reports of their activities 
o Mrs. Winifred Stone, librarian of the Na- 
ional Committee, a member of the ASD com- 
nittee. Wherever possible, ten copies should 
e sent, so that they may be distributed to the 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


committee members. eoo 





The important reference volume for all educators, advisors and parents— 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
4lst edition, 1960 
illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 
The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased data on inde- 
pendent education, both primary and secondary, throughout the country. 


Order from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 
11 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Who also publish 
THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, Reiser, $8.00 
POWER AND MORALITY, Sorokin and Lunden, $3.50 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, Sorokin, $7.50 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE, Ashley Montagu, $6.00 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN BYLAWS OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Directors of the Public Library 
Association accepted the report of the Division 
Organization Committee at their Midwinter Meet- 
ing, January 29, 1960, and voted to submit the 
bylaw changes to the membership for a mail vote. 
Accordingly, the changes will be sent with the 
election ballot for the vote of the membership. The 
complete bylaws were published in the ALA Bul- 
letin, November 1957, pages 799-801. In accord- 
ance with the PLA bylaws, the changes recom- 
mended by the committee are published below. 


Proposed changes (changes in italics) 


l. Article IV Section 2e. Treasurer. The treasurer shall advise 
the Board of Directors in financial matters. (Delete the rest of 
the section, which is in conflict with the ALA bylaws.) 

2. Article X—Delete entire article. (The PLA Board of Di- 
rectors voted at the Midwinter Meeting to terminate the Council 
on Program Coordination because the functions are to be per- 
formed by an ALA committee.) 

3. Article XI—Renumber as Article X. Present Article XI 
Section 4. Election. . . . A plurality of all votes cast shall be 
necessary to constitute an election. (Change ‘‘majority’’ to 
“‘plurality.’’) 

4. Article XII —Renumber as Article XI, Present Article XII 
Section 1. Delete “ALA councilors’? at end of section and in- 
sert period after ‘“‘officers.’”” (The phrase is in conflict with the 
ALA bylaws. The elected Councilors nominated by PLA remain 
members of the PLA Board but since they are elected by the 
entire membership they are not divisional representatives on the 
Council. Therefore, it is incorrect to so designate them in the 
division’s bylaws.) Article XII Section 2. Change ‘‘Division Or- 
ganization Committee’? to ‘‘Bylaws Committee.” (This change 
was recommended by the committee as a more descriptive name.) 

5. Article XIII —Renumber as Article XII. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors of the Public Library 
Association accepted the report of the PLA Li- 
brary Development Committee as presented by 
the chairman, Alice Louise LeFevre, Department 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. The recommendations are: 


l. That PLA take steps to establish an interdivi- 
sional committee composed of representatives from 
PLA, the Association of College and Research Librar- 
ies, the American Association of School Librarians, 
and the American Association of State Libraries. The 
committee would be charged with the specific re- 
sponsibility to identify the problem of student need 
and student use of public libraries with the potential 
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outcome being an intensive study of the problem re- 
sulting in a solution. The Library Development Com- 
mittee envisioned the possibility of a grant with a 
paid staff which would select one large area for a 
pilot study. They would consider the problem as it 
affects all types of libraries—suburban, large munici- 
pal, village, county, and small-town public libraries, 
school and college libraries, and state-wide library 
services. 

2. That the ALA headquarters librarian be re- 
quested to establish a clearinghousé for current lists 
of superseded materials, and to publicize regularly 
the lists and similar services of the ALA headquar- 
ters library in the ALA Bulletin. 

3. That PLA, in cooperation with the Library 
Services Branch, produce an attractive brochure for 
the purpose of promoting public libraries and educa- 
tional institutions. The brochure would be distributed 
to officials of city and county governments, schools, 
and other agencies or organizations with which librar- 
ies cooperate. 3 

4. That PLA sponsor a program at the Montreal 
Conference to implement the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
The program should stimulate the interest of librar- 
ians of all types of libraries in the problems of young 
people. 

5. That the PLA Board of Directors express to the 
ALA Executive Board its concern over the impact of 
an increasing population and the changing nature of 
communities on public library planning of buildings 
and services; and its recommendations that serious 
study be given to the need for adequate planning of 
public library service to insure a high standard which 
parallels population growth and demands. 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN 1959 


The PLA Committee to Revise “Costs of Pub- 
lic Library Service in 1956” under the chairman- 
ship of Esther Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, has completed the revision. Costs of 
Public Library Service in 1959 may be purchased 
from the ALA Publishing Department at 75¢, or 


in combination with Public Library Service for 
$2.00. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Almost fifty American Association of Library 
Trustees committee members, including repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Library Association, 
hosts for the 1960 ALA-CLA conference, de- 
scended on Chicago at Midwinter for two rigor- 
ous days of planning AALT’s first international 
conference. 

Highlighting the Montreal program will be a 
two-day institute June 18-19 with the provoca- 
tive theme, “A New Decade of Trusteeship.” 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Oakdale, Louisiana, chair- 
man of the committee which is planning the 
institute, has written: “Trustees are in a whole 
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new segment of time in which to grow and de- 
velop. They are in an exciting place in the cen- 
ury; for the next decade is expected to bring 
many changes in every facet of life, all of which 
will have tremendous implications for the library 
ind for trustees. In examining the possibilities 
for the future and in determining ways in which 
the library trustee may adapt and prepare him- 
self to meet the new challenges, the trustee will 
gain a wider concern—a feeling of identification 
with libraries instead of library.” Details on the 
institute and on the pre-conference seminar to 
be held at Columbia University June 15-16 will 
be found in the article, “Institutes, Workshops, 
Seminars,” in this issue. 

Progress in the implementation of the Action 
Development Committee report was reviewed at 
Midwinter. To help in the achievement of ob- 
jectives, the committee adopted a resolution call- 
ing for Governor’s conferences in every state. 

The Montreal agenda for the National As- 
sembly includes adoption of a policy statement 
drafted by the National Library Week Commit- 
tee and two policy statements drafted by the 
National Assembly Committee, one pertaining to 
library trustee appointments and the other to 


improved relationship between school and public 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CATALOGUES 
FROM CANADA 


The Toronto Public Libraries have published the 
following catalogues and bibliographies prepared 
by staff members. 


Published in 1959 


THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE, 1921-1949 
Cumulated listing of Canadian publications and 
publications about Canada with author index. 

Vol. 1 (1921-1939) $6.50 

Vol. 2 (1940-1949) $5.00 


CANADIAN BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL INDEX 
An annual cumulated index to 33 Canadian business 
and technical periodicals not indexed completely in 
any other publication. 6 issues a year. $20.00 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIANA, 

First Supplement 

Additions (1935-1959) to the Toronto Public Reference 
Library of books and pamphlets dealing with Canada 
up to 1867. 333p. Bound. $7.50 


Other Publications 


THE OSBORNE COLLECTION OF EARLY CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS, 1566-1910: A Catalogue 
1958. 562p. Illustrated. Bound. $15.00 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIANA 

A landmark in Canadian book collecting. 1959 Sup- 
plement available. 1934. 828p. Bound. $9.50 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Toronto, Canada 


Payment in Canadian funds. Complete cata- 
logue of sale publications on request. 





libraries. Two ongoing items—the Library Serv- 
ices Act, and legislation designating libraries as 
educational institutions—will be discussed and 
considered in the light of whatever action Con- 
gress has taken by the time the National As- 
sembly meets on June 20th. Other items to be 
discussed include recruitment of library trustees 
for lobbying at the state and national levels and 
clarification of the purposes and functions of the 
National Assembly. 

Membership in the AALT has jumped to a 
new high, 2700 or a little more than 11 per cent 
of the total ALA membership. This is still far 
short of the goal of one member from each 
library board. The new Handbook for Member- 
ship Committee Members, now in the process of 
revision, will shortly be sent to all AALT mem- 
bership chairmen, along with new promotional 
materials and ideas. 





The Dolin Mobile 
Storage System, metal 
bookcases which 


travel on rollers on a 
fixed metal track, pro- 
vides approximately 
50 per cent more 
shelves as compared 
to the typical fixed- 
row system, accord- 
ing to the manufac- 
turer. More informa- 
tion may be secured 
by writing Dolin 
Metal Products, Inc., 
315 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York. 


x + * 





Solid birch, 30” high bookcases finished in high- 
grade satin lacquer, priced at $24.40, have been 
introduced by Hale Bookcase Company. For 
more information write the manufacturer, Box 
187, Herkimer, New York. 


+ + # 


A new bulletin describing its modern line of 
colorful modern products for the library has 
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Happy libraries use Matot Book Lifts. 
Saves time. Better service. Keeps em- 
ployees happy, too! Write for ideas for 
your present library, or to work with 
your architect on new library plans 
(see catalog in 24a/Ma, Sweets File). 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue + Chicago 14, Illinois 





been published by DeLuxe Metal Products 
Company, Warren, Pennsylvania. 
* & # 


An all-new opaque projector, the AO Spencer 
Opaque 1000 Delineascope, has been announced 
by American Optical Company’s Instrument Di- 
vision. All adjustments and controls are located 
on the right side of the instrument for easy op- 
eration. Other advantages are a new pointer, 
unique locking platen, and light weight (29 
pounds). The new Delineascope is offered in 
two models: high speed with 18” focal length, 
5” diameter projection lens; and a standard 
model with a 22” focal length and a 414” diam- 
eter projection lens. For more information write 
American Optical Company, Instrument Divi- 
sion, Buffalo 15, New York. 


* % % 


Two manufacturers have announced portable ma- 
chines that both punch and plastic bind. General 


Binding Corporation and the American Photo- - 


copy Equipment companies’ machines are spe- 
cially designed for libraries having a moderate 
volume of work in binding reference materials, 
pamphlets, and other multipage documents. Li- 
brarians should see both machines on trial before 
deciding which is best for their application. 

+ & * 


A new Addressograph-Multigraph Multilith Off- 
set Duplicator, model 2550, is able to complete 
the duplicating cycle and produces the exact 
number of copies designated, without the help of 
an operator. The manufacturer says 65 per cent 
of the machine operator’s time is left free for the 
performance of related clerical tasks, sorting, 
checking, etc. The new feature, called automatic 
sequence control, consists of three elements: au- 
tomatic reset electrical counter used to select 
and govern the number of copies required, a 
control panel conveniently located at fingertip 
level on the side of the machine, and a self-con- 
tained electrical system that provides maximum 
programing flexibility. 
* & & 


American Optical Company announces a new 
audio-visual technique, Technamation, providing 
an easy and inexpensive way to add spectacular 
and colorful motion to any ordinary still trans- 
parency. Motion effects are made by attaching a 
special refractive material to the transparency. 
This material looks like sheets of acetate and is 
self-adhesive for easy application. The trans- 
parency is projected on an overhead projector. 
A motorized polaroid disc is attached to the ob- 


jective mount so that the disc rotates in the light - 


path between the transparency and the S. 


` 


he changing polarized light actuates the motion 
atterns fixed to the transparency. For complete 
iformation write: American Optical Company, 
istrument Division, Buffalo 15, New York. 


+ & 


. new method of 
‘coring, filing, and 
isplaying literature 
f all kinds and sizes 
as been introduced 
y Smith System 
fanufacturing Com- 
any, Minneapolis, 
finnesota. It is a 
ouch formed of 
reet steel, 114” deep, 
nished in enamel 
ith an open front 
ut away to show lit- 
rature titles. Pouches can be mounted flush to 
ae wall, overlapped, or decked by using a track 
upport fixed to the wall or setups with easel 
ack for individual display. eee 
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USE YOUR 
LIBRARY 


for better grades 
l 
id bori and fun, too! 
nd girls 
‘shake 
ands” with 
our Library! Make 
hem feel at home... 
earn ALL the ways the library helps them. 
Jse this new, revised very popular filmstrip with 
‘roups or let pupils view it “on their own”. Com- 
lete with clear, helpful captions . . . no manual 
1eeded. Authoritative, accurate, A.L.A. recom- 
nended. By E. Ben Evans, Dir. of Instructional Ma- 
erials, Kern County High Sch. Distr., Bakersfield, 


zal. LC 151 2—81 fr. $6. 


Order today 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL 
EDUCATION, 


Inc. 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Dept. LC, Chicago 14 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
oe Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 





Eshchyo raz! Again! 
LIBRARIANS’ TOUR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Second Annual Special Group Tour Departing 
New York by Sabena Jet August 6, 1960 


will be led by Alexander J. Rolick, librarian and Rus- 
sian language specialist, who organized and conducted 
highly eventful tour and friendship mission last sum- 
mer. In addition to regular Intourist sightseeing tours 
in all cities to be visited, special arrangements are 
being made through contacts established last year to 
visit outstanding libraries and bibliographic centers 
in Moscow and Leningrad and to meet with Soviet 


librarians. 

Three itineraries are available at Tourist “A” 
group rates (total cost includes R/T “Jet” air 
passage) : 

Europecs Russia, $1055 (Leningrad, Moscow, 

iev); 


Black Sea & Volga River, $1469 (Leningrad, 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov, Sochi, Yalta, 
Odessa, Kiev); 

Central Asia, $1715 (Leningrad, Moscow, Stalin- 
grad, Rostov, Sochi, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Alma 
Ata, Moscow). 


Stopover rights in Europe upon return flight will be 
included at no extra cost. Join tour in Brussels on 
August 7 if you are already in Europe. For details 


write: 
MARC J. FIORENTINO 


ARNE JENSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone OXford 7-8690 
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Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place. New York 3, N.Y. 

GENUINE EARLY 15th century parchment scroll. 
20 X 15 inches. Illuminated, with music accompany- 
ing old Latin chant. Signed. $10.00. Geneva Commu- 
nity High School Library, 400 Logan Avenue, Geneva, 
Ill 


INDEX of the Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & 
Atlantic). $6 per yr. Runs 2000 ref. per mo. Pre- 
ceding Mo. Index Publ. on 15th. 1725 Kings Rd. 
(A), Corvallis, Ore. 

TO GET THE MOST accurate, detailed news of 
newly published poetry volumes, subscribe to the 
American Poetry Publisher. No other magazine like 
it published for libraries, booksellers, and those hav- 
ing a joint interest in books and poetry. $1.80 per 
year to libraries. 4926 McPherson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Published monthly. 

USED BOOKMOBILE: Gerstenslager custom body, 
approximately 3,000 book capacity, good condition, 
has been well maintained. Contact New Philadelphia- 
Tuscarawas County District Library, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. 

NEW BOOK BARGAINS for libraries. All sub- 
jects—discounts to 80%. Send today for current 
catalog. Vanguard Booksellers, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly $5.00. NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 15,000 actual verified 
positions in all states, many foreign countries. Sum- 
mer jobs are filled early. Don’t miss out. Regular 
price $3. Rush this ad with $2 for your copy. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards for librar- 
ians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 
price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. Vol. 
IT $3. Vol. I $3 (no duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
ei ee Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
a2, NY. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription permits 
a library to advertise free an unlimited number of job 
vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
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year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WANTED: Senior Librarian to take charge of 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulating 
book collection of 90,000 volumes for adults in public 
library near New York City. Degree from approved 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two years 
appropriate experience required. Salary dependent on 
experience. 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. 
Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to assist on school 
bookmobile in rural area. Library degree preferred 
but will consider experience, college background, or 
work with children and children’s books. Must drive. 
3744-hour week, sick leave, paid holidays, Blue Cross, 
pension. Vacation and salary dependent on training 
and experience. B-190. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. , 

HEAD CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. MSLS. 
Experienced. Salary $6000. Lively dept. and staff. 
Beautiful country, clean city, 90 miles to N.Y.C., 
50 to Philadephia. Soc. Sec., ALA Retirement, 5-day, 
38-hour week, month vacation. Apply: Allentown - 
(Pa.) Free Library. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public Library in 
suburban community of 18,000 close to New York 
City. Civil Service benefits, free hospitalization, air- 
conditioned building. Graduation from Library 
School, with some expericnce in administration pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Millburn, N.J. 

CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
Fifth year library degree required. Pleasant modern 
library. Faculty status, TIAA, pension, Social Secu- 
rity, and two summer months plus college vacations. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary $2500-$2700 
with full maintenanee. Social Security. 15 weeks va- 
cation. Library degree preferred. Experience not nec- 
essary. Write: B-193. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN to head staff of 
the Sharon Public Library with building expansion 
program in growing community. Salary range $4472 
to $6214. Write F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to assist in refer- 
erence department and to work with young people in 
growing town of 40,000 population 8 miles from Hart- 
ford. 38-hour week, sick leave, pension plan, Social 
Security, and 4-week vacation. Salary dependent 
upon experience. Apply to Anna C. French, Librarian, 
Manchester Public Library, Manchester, Conn. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability to direct cen- 
tralized ordering and processing department for new 
regional library system. Staff of 4 processing person- 
nel (recruiting for one of these, see below). Depart- 
ment going ahead full-steam. Incumbent joining hus- 
band in another state. Salary OPEN. Usual profes- 
sional advantages, Social Security, New York State 
Retirement plan. Many cultural and recreational 
benefits. Famous N.Y. State Bookmobile serving rural 
areas of system 1960. Required: 5 years of college 
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with degree from accredited library school; 4 years 
professional library experience; understanding of 
small rural libraries; eligibility for or possession of 
N.Y. State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Jun- 
ior Librarian. Salary $4500-$5400. Headquarters po- 
sition in charge of interlibrary loans, book selection, 
60% time in technical processing. Required: 5 years 
of college with degree from accredited library school: 
eligibility for N.Y. State professional librarian’s cer- 
tificate. No experience required. Southern Tier Li- 
brary System, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. 

FICTION DIVISION ASSISTANT, for readers ad- 
visory work in busy unit. Master’s in L.S. required. 
Start at $4380, without experience or at $4824 with 
2 years professional experience. Probable 5% increase 
in salary scale on July 1. 5-day, 37%4-hour week; 
month vacation; retirement plan plus Social Security. 
Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public 
Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES. Research 
Reference Librarian. Single woman—To. have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes as well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualifications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference writing fields. Send 
profile and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, 
Room 812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

ATTRACTIVE POSITION. Chief, Business, Sci- 
ence and Technology Department. Salary range up to 
$7024 dependent on qualifications. Professional de- 
gree required plus suitable experience. Staff of four 
in department. 5-day, 3742 hour week, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave, pension, Social Security, paid hos- 
pitalization. Attractive new building in: one of New 
England’s most beautiful progressive cities. Address 
application to: Mr. Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Li- 
brarian, The Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 
Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for growing college of over 
3000 students; MLS and progress toward doctorate; 
six years library experience including administration 
and/or teaching; 12 months; health insurance bene- 
fits; vacations; sick leave; salary $7520-$8930 with 
possible increase. Apply: Dean Robert W. MacVittie, 
State University College of Education, 1300 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 22, N.Y. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS needed— 
one to supervise new reference room with some cata- 
loging. Another for circulation department and adult 
services. Month’s vacation, Social Security, salary 
depends on training and experience. Pleasant com- 
munity in southern New Jersey near Philadelphia. 
Write: Librarian, Moorestown Free Library, Moores- 
town, N.J. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant Li- 
brarian, maximum $5500; Reference Librarian, maxi- 
mum $5095. L.S. and experience. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN—One Cataloger and one 
Reference—Circulation Librarian for 750 students, 
liberal arts, church-related college. Degrees required. 
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Modern, clean, compact library. 38-hour week. Fa- 
culty status. Salaries above average with extra con- 
sideration given for training and experience. Nine or 
twelve month basis. TIAA, group insurance, faculty 
tuition plan, and other benefits. Write: Roy McAuley, 
Dean, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for active li- 
brary of 104,000 volumes, 35 minutes from New York 
City. Starting salary $4650-$5000. 5th year L.S. degree 
required. 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. Pub- 


lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 


southeast 


T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarian Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In- 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director. 

ASSISTANT-TO-THE-LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30- 
40 years of age. Will become librarian here when 
experience justifies. Fast-growing Southern State col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education, Ph.D. or on the way to 
attaining; good health; emotional stability; adminis- 
trative ability; good supervisor and able to take train- 
ing and supervision; teaching USE OF THE LI- 
BRARY to Freshmen; assist faculty by teaching 
library phase of various courses; public speaker. 
Wonderful opportunity for ambitious hard worker. 
Personal interview desired. Mrs. Lilian B. Buchanan, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

TWO LIBRARIANS: One graduate experienced to 
organize and administer new Monroe County Library, 
headquarters Key West, Florida. Salary $5000, county 
retirement system, sick leave, vacation, fringe bene- 
fits. Second: Bookmobile librarian to work Florida 
Keys. Bookmobile on order. Same benefits. Salary to 
be arranged. Inquire: Mrs. Orion Russell, P.O. Box 
765, Key West, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—$4940-$6040 a year. 
Fifth year professional library degree, plus experi- 
ence in professional library work, including one year 
in children’s work and one year in a public library. 
Merit system, 5-day-40 hour week, Social Security 
plus supplemental retirement system, liberal sick and 
annual leave, and county participating group hos- 
pitalization program. Apply Arlington County Per- 
sonnel Department, 2049 15th Street, North Arlington 
1, Va. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN needed to administer 
new Raleigh-Fayette Regional Library (population 
200,000) , near Charleston. This is a new area develop- 
ing under LSA. Library Commission surveyed coun- 
ties, provided 20,000 fully processed new books, and 
two new Pioneer Gerstenslager bookmobiles, and is 
providing some money for personnel. Bookmobile 
went into operation January 1. Library Commission 
is maintaining supervision until Regional Librarian 
can be located. Beginning salary up to $6000. Degree 
from accredited Library School required. Three weeks 
vacation; two weeks sick leave; seven holidays. Ad- 
dress application to: West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 
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CATALOGER, Scandinavian languages, grade GS-7 
($4980) or GS-9 ($5985); 40-hour week, no week- 
ends or evenings; Federal retirement, leave, insur- 
ance; annual salary increments. Graduate of ac- 
credited library school and, for the grade GS-9, 1 
year professional cataloging. Write to Eugene C. 
Powell, Assistant Director of Personnel, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program. Pleasant suburban community convenient 
to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excellent 
budget, municipal retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience 
required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, 
Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—CATALOG LIBRAR- 
IAN. Metropolitan area advantages, Challenging po- 
sition for one with ALA qualifications. Good promo- 
tional advantages. Beginning salary $4936-$5674 per 
yr. Write to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

CATALOGER, State College, Upper Midwest. 190 
faculty members. L.S. Training required; 12-month 
employment year with one month annual vacation, 
sick leave, faculty rank and tenure, and retirement 
coordinated with Social Security. City of 35,000. 
$6400-$7600 per year based on master’s training and 
experience. B-192. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1), rank of in- 
structor. Cataloging with some reference and circula- 
tion. Small Midwestern College. Woman under 35 
preferred. L.S. degree from ALA approved institution 
and at least one year’s experience required. T.I.A.A., 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, group life insurance, 2 weeks 
annual sick leave. One month’s vacation and all 
school holidays. $5000 and up, depending on qualifi- 
cations. B-194. 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
37% hr. week—usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library. 

CATALOGER with teaching or library experience 
in high schools to head cataloging services in a col- 
lege library, and teach undergraduate library science 
courses. Master’s degree from an accredited library 
school required. New library building. Faculty status. 
Salary according to training and experience. Apply: 
Dr. Martin Quanbeck, Augsburg College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY is ac- 
cepting applications for general professional assistants 
and children’s librarians. New 8 million dollar cen- 
tral library is to be opened fall 1960, 15 community 
branches, 3 bookmobiles. Five-day week, 22 days va- 
cation, 12 days sick leave cumulating to 90 days, 
good municipal retirement plan. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4524-$6084. Apply: Mary L. 
Dyar, Personnel Officer, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
Catalog Assistant. Beginning salary up to $5950 de- 
pending upon experience and background. 4 weeks 
vacation, 5-day week. General Reading Assistant. Be- 
ginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experi- 
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ence and background, To assume primary responsi- 
bility for fiction collection. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week. Junior High School Librarian needed September 
1960. Beginning salary up to $5800 depending upon 
experience and background. Teacher’s certificate re- 
quired, All positions require an L.S. degree. Credit 
for military experience. Annual increments, Allow- 
ance for additional graduate level training. Sick 
leave, Social Security, and good retirement plan. New 
air-conditioned library as part of a new educational 
and cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4700. Library degree but no experience required. 
Five-day, 40-hour week, four-week vacation, retire- 
ment, and Social Security. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, 
Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN-CATALOGER for col- 
lege library of 41,000 vols. College vacations, group 
ins., Retirement plan plus Social Security. Faculty 
status for person with M.A. degree. Salary $5000. 
Apply: Librarian, Westmar College Library, Le Mars, 
owa. s 

APPLETON, WIS. Three positions open: Head of 
Adult Services, Head of Extension, Head of Youth 
Department. Training required; experience preferred. 
Salary range $3960-$5880. Social Security, Retirement, 
Blue Shield, Sick leave, Vacation. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

THE LIBRARY-ARCHIVE of a large Chicago pro- 
fessional organization announces two openings for 
librarians: associate—medical reference; (2) associ- 
ate, catalog-index section. Minimum requirement: 
graduate degree in library science. Starting salary 
$5500 to $6000 depending upon experience. Please 
send resume. B-195. 

PARSONS COLLEGE. Fast-growing liberal arts 
college has new position of assistant librarian open 
Sept. 1. Cataloging with some reference and circula- 
tion. Salary to $5000 with increments to $6000 or 
higher. Faculty status. Month’s vacation. LS degree 
required. Experience not necessary. Should want to 
work in dynamic situation. Apply to H. L. Sutton, 
Librarian, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Expanding public li- 
brary system serving county over 500,000. Beginning 
salary 5th yr. library degree, $4700; 3 yrs. experience, 
$5150; annual merit increments to $6050. With proper 
qualifications eligible for promotion to a branch li- 
brarian position $6100-$7100. Month’s vacation; out- 
standing retirement plan; in-service training program. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton & Montgomery 
County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Servies 14,000 population, 
schools, bookmobile. Library degree and administra- 
tive experience required. Salary open. One month 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Apply: Louis 
Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, County 
Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. No experience required. Re- 
sponsible for carrying out children’s reading, guid- 
ance, book selection, and work with schools. Library 
degree required. Salary open. Four weeks vacation, 
Social Security, sick leave. Congenial staff. Apply: 
Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN to take complete charge 
of Medical Library of approximately 7000 volumes 
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and bound periodicals and to supervise a small nurses’ 
library. Teaching hospital with active research pro- 
gram located in a stimulating suburban community 
on Lake Michigan. Five-day, 40-hour week; good 
salary; vacation of one month. Apply: Personnel Di- 
rector, Evanston Hospital Assn., 2650 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
school graduates; Head of Extension Department 
serving the rural area—$5040; Head of Processing 
Department—$5040. 1 mo. vacation, Social Security, 
Wisconsin retirement, life insurance, cumulative sick 
leave. Send resume of education and experience, age, 
references, and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, 
Director, Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

IRRESISTIBLE COMBINATION of inducements 
for beginning or experienced Library School gradu- 
ates: (1) Opportunity for thorough and sound-on-the 
job training in cataloging in large research library 
even if you are inexperienced, with specialization in 
serials, descriptive work, or classification. (2) Living 
in the most attractive, cultural, and cosmopolitan cen- 
ter, of the Midwest: concerts, foreign films, discus- 
sions, lectures, theater, art exhibits, museums, book- 
stores. (3) Pleasant summer climate near lakes, 
water sports; skiing in winter nearby. (4) Metro- 
politan center only one hour’s ride away. (5) Good 
working conditions, 5-day week, fringe benefits, liberal 
vacations, Social Security. (6) Salary open, favorable. 
Positions available now. Apply to: Warren S. Owens, 
Assistant to the Director, The University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor. 

southwest 


WANTED: Trained college experienced cataloger; 
age between 30 and 50 years approximately. Four 
years church affiliated college in a north Texas town 
of 30,000 population. New library building com- 
pleted summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack Head, Librarian, Austin College, Sherman, 


ex. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, re- 
tirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Librar- 
ian, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

SCIENCE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In charge 
of science and technology reference work, bibliog- 
raphy, and materials selection, including cooperation 
with faculty and local industry in building an out- 
standing research collection for the Houston area. 
Some teaching opportunity for qualified applicant. 
Salary open. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan. L.S. degree, experience; advanced study in 
science or technology desirable. Write to Hardin 
Craig, Librarian, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, for 
further details. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION. Assistant librarian for a new regional library. 
Library science degree required. Public Library, ex- 
tension and/or county library experience desirable. 
Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 in six 
months, maximum $6060. State retirement plus Social 
Security, group insurance voluntary, three weeks va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. 
Watkins, P.O. Box 4158, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 


mountain plains 


CITY LIBRARIAN in a city of 15,000. Salary $5400 
to $6072 with vacation. Social Security and sick leave 
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benefits. Also opportunity to increase the city salary 
by $500 per year as Library Consultant to Junior 
College if desired. An opportunity to live and work 
in a prosperous city of the West where your profes- 
sion is respected. Please apply to: Carsten D. Leik- 
vold, City Manager, Scottsbluff, Neb. : 

HEAD OF SOCIOLOGY AND BUSINESS DE- 
PARTMENT. Position open July 1, 1960. 5th year 
library school degree plus supervisory experience in 
fields of business, social and political sciences, gov- 
ernment documents required. Salary range $5748- 
$7712 (6 steps). Starting salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Department Head plans for and administers 
departmental collection, including government docu- 
ments; supervises staff of 11; works with community 
groups. 40-hour week, 3-week vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, Social Security. Apply to Miss Margaret 
Ward, Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, 1357 
Broadway, Denver 7, Colo. 

FOUR POSITIONS, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. These positions open July 1, 1960. 5th year 
library degree required and experience desired. 1) 
Assistant Catalog Librarian. Salary $5800-$6000. 2) 
Order Librarian. Salary $6500-$7000. 3) Serials Li- 
brarian. Salary $6000-$6400. 4) Assistant Loan Librar- 
ian. Salary $5400-$6000. Faculty status, one month 
vacation, State retirement, medical insurance plan. 
New $2%4 million building under construction. Apply 
to: James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada Li- 
brary, Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. | 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
ality, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
Excellent training for good library administrative 
post. Good beginning salary to qualified person. 
B-188. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 50,000. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school and 
have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning salary 
$5100, Municipal retirement, Social Security, hospi- 
talization, 1 month’s vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for medium-sized col- 
lege library in modern building. Good working coh- 
ditions, congenial staff, salary $4800 up, depending 
on experience and education. Opening Aug. 1, but 
can delay. Library degree required; reading knowl- 
edge of German and/or Spanish preferred. Near Sun 
Valley, Tetons: bracing climate: Good retirement, 
vacation, sick leave policies. Apply: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

MATURE WOMAN WANTED for small city- 
county library in a beautiful scenic area on coast of 
Washington. Fishing, lumbering, and resorts. New 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, 7 stations and 1 city li- 
brary. Must have own car. Congenial staff. One 
month’s vacation, Social Security. If qualified State 
certification may be obtained on application. Living 
costs and salary attractive. Vacancy after August 1, 
1960. B-196. 
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SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. Rapidly growing library, 
adjacent to Sun Valley, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone 
and the Tetons, needs lib. school grad., with at least 
l yr. exp., and 1 yr. of a lab. sci. Salary $5220-$5784, 
depending on ed. and exp. Good fringe benefits, 
faculty status. Write: Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


far west 


OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
positions: Librarian I—Work with Children, $403- 
$489; Librarian I—Reference work, $403-$489; Li- 
brarian I]—Work with Children, $444-$539; Librar- 
ian I]]—Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian IV 
—Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625. 5-step salary scale with advancement to 
2nd step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school 
degree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, and book- 
mobile services. Salary range $4764-$5796. Entrance 
within range. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri- 
odic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire A. A. 
Bigge, Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific High- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN in charge of work with chil- 
dren and young people. Beautiful city of 20,000, with 
ideal weather conditions, situated on central Cali- 
fornia coast, midway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Excellent career opportunity in growing city 
library system. Position now open. Salary range $368- 
$460 in 5 steps; appointment may be made beyond 
first step. 40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, vacation 
and retirement benefits. Desired qualifications: gradu- 
ation from ALA accredited school of librarianship and 
three years of professional experience. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall, 990 Palm Street, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO AREA. Asst. Librarian, women’s 
college planning expansion. L.S. degree, Circ., ref., 
serials. Month’s vacation, Social Security, health in- 
surance. Open Sept. 1. Write: Librarian, Dominican 
College, San Rafael, Calif. 

COORDINATOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES for 
Children. ($6084 to $7392 entrance within range.) To 
plan and administer a children’s program with the 
rapidly expanding City of San Diego Library System. 
To supervise and review the selection of children’s 
literature and related materials for the library sys- 
tem. To coordinate library work with children for the 
library system. Requirements: to age 52. Graduation 
from library school accredited by the A.L.A. and four 
years professional library experience including three 
years as a children’s librarian. Applications must be 
received before April 15, 1960. Apply A. A. Bigge, 
Room 453, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 


hawaii 


HONOLULU—Crossroads of the Pacific! We are 
interested in ambitious, fully-qualified librarians with 
public library experience in children’s work or cata- 
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loging. Additional openings for children’s and fine 
arts assistants—no experience necessary. Professional 
degree, U.S. citizenship required. Salary $4608-$6468, 
depending on experience. Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I. Immediate vacancy 
with the State of Hawaii Library system on the island 
of Maui. Requires one-year of children’s library work 
experience and a library science degree from an ac- 
credited library school. Appointment to this position 
may be made at any salary step between $403-$539 
per month. Recruitment is on a continuous basis 
until need is met. Contact the following for infor- 
mation and application: Recruiting & Examining 
Division, Dept. of Personnel Services, State of Ha- 
waii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN I. Immediate vacan- 
cies with the State of Hawaii libraries. Requires one 
year of library cataloging and classifying work ex- 
perience and a library science degree from an accred- 
ited library school. Appointments to these positions 
may be made at any salary step between $403-$539 
per month. Recruitment is on a continuous basis 
until needs are met. Contact the following for infor- 
mation and application: Recruiting & Examining Di- 
vision, Department of Personnel Services, State of 
Hawaii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD COLLEGE Librarian or professor of library 
science. Mature man, M.S.L.S., Ph.D. (humanities), 
6 years’ college-university library administration, 
Many years college teaching. Widely traveled. B-42-W. 

REFERENCE, Social Science, or Humanities posi- 
tion in college or university library. Woman. Age 52. 
Experience in university and public libraries. M.A. 
in L.S. Available September 1960. B-50-W. 

WOMAN, begins library training in June. Has 
taught school number of years. Wants library work 
in September around Nashville, Tenn., or Stephen- 
ville, Tex. B-46-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN seeks summer job in an attrac- 
tive air-conditioned public or college library. Five 
years experience as a school librarian. A.M.L.S. de- 
gree. B-47-W. 

RARE BOOK CATALOGUER. Woman, married. 
Ph.D. European and American trained. More than 
20 years experience descriptive cataloguing all types 
of rare books also graphic arts. Thorough knowledge 
of bibliography. Languages German, French, Latin, 
Greek. Working knowledge Spanish, Italian. New 
York area. B-48-W. 

EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING LIBRARIAN de- 
sires position in college, university, or research li- 
brary. B-49-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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“THE DYNAMICS OF WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 
YOUNGSTER SEES A GENUINE 


Yes, we can talk about all the different qualities which make up 
a cover — its method of printing — its resemblance to the original 
jacket — and many other things. 


icture Gover’. 


In our opinion, however, there are just two things of real impor- 
tance: first, its eye-compelling effect on the potential reader, and 
second, its durability. 


In genuine PICTURE COVERS" these two qualities are built-in. 
You can make no mistake, therefore, when placing your next 


rebinding or prebinding order to insist on getting genuine 
PICTURE COVERS* — over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 


goo* 





REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
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( Bicture Gover’ sinoincs, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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0 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


American Gothic by Grant Wood 
Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago 
Friends of American Art Collection 


One hundred and eight works of 
art are faithfully reproduced in 
the new “Painting” article in the 
1960 World Book Encyclopedia. i — 
The outstanding quality of the reproduc- The brilliant article on painting is but 
tions isa tribute to modern craftsmanship. one example of the many fine new articles 

Swiss artisans whose skill in the en- in this edition. The 1960 World Book En- 
graving arts is well known created the cyclopedia represents an investment of... 
plates. Through their painstaking, in- an additional $2,800,000 in creative costs ~- - 
finite care, etched metal springs to life alone to make it the finest reference work ~. 
to satisfy the most exacting critics. available. 
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Dorchester Boulevard, Montreal 


r Y E 1nNLN sa] 


a 
Library 
Director 
Speaks: 


The following is quoted word for word from a recom- 
mendation report by the Director of one of our nation's 
leading library systems. This report is on file and may 
be verified on request. 


“In evaluating the attached bids for the library’s 1959-60 Prebound Book Contract, 
I should like to recommend that we again accept the New Method offer. 


I make the above recommendations for the following reasons: 


A. The quality of binding which the New Method Company offers is superior to that 
of the other bidders. See attached report from Head of our Children’s Services. 


B. Through experience we have found that New Method has saved the city many 
dollars in man hours of staff time through their prompt, full shipments and their 
accurate billing. When books are not received in groups as ordered, many 
additional hours must be invested in cataloging late titles when they could have 
been included in the initial cataloging process. 


C. When considering the two acceptable bindings in terms of cost, you will note that 
the low bid represents only a small saving of 2¢ per book. Since we will purchase 
an estimated 6,600 books, this annual saving amounts to a nominal $132.00. This 
cost is well justified in the higher quality of binding, and in the saving represented 
by the accurate and prompt shipping of full orders by the New Method Company.” 


Excellent reasons why you should buy only BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 
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“"BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 
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GAYLORD 
“Steel Rod” 
Hook Trunk 


Your budget will feel no strain 
with the new Gaylord “Steel Rod” 
Book Truck. You save with low 
cost — long wear. Precisely en- 
gineered for perfect balance, it 
combines a modern “airy” beauty 
with utmost utility. Lightweight! 
Wheels fast and easy. 


Ball bearing swivel casters with 
non-marring rubber wheels roll 
smoothly, quietly, at finger touch. 
Gleaming “new look” perma- 
nently protected by clear-vinyl 


coating over Soft Lustre Zinc 
finish. 


“Steel Rod’’ Book Truck No. 47. 


DIMENSIONS: 32 in. long, 16/2 in. wide, 37% in. 
high. 15 feet of shelf-space on wheels. 








@ Please write for complete information. 
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UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
IN LIBRARIES OF UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


(Second Edition) Edited by Winifred Gregory. 
N.Y., Wilson, 1943. Also First Supplement. 





The first reproduction of this valu- 
able out-of-print reference sold out quick- 
ly last year. Now, new master plates are 
being made, and completed copies will 
soon be ready. The page size is slightly 


smaller than the original Union List but 


completely readable, as shown below. 


There are 3065 912” x 13” pages 
in 4 volumes bound in boards for $103.00. 
Order number is OP 465. 


The first supplement to the List— 
614” x 10” — casebound — $22.00. Order 
number—OP 466. 
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LANDSCAPE architect. Rochester, 


nol,S 1894-Ja 1895|? 
MBH 1-2 


SAVE... 


ORDER BEFORE JUNE 1°! 


Knowing needs in ad- 



















LANDSCAPE architecture. Tokyo. See Zo-en- 
gak-zasshl 

LANDSCAPE architecture. (American society 
of landscape architects) Harrisburg, Pa.; 












vance makes reproduction Boston. 1.0 1910+ 

e Index: 1-20,1910-Jl 1930 
savings. On all orders placed he oro CaTU 1-30 
before June Ist, 1960 there CoD 






will be a 5% discount from 
above prices. 


P DISCOUNT 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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MAY COVER 


Dorchester Boulevard, Mont- 
real, with the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel and St. James 
Cathedral (recently renamed 
Marie Reine du Monde) in the 
background. Horse-drawn car- 
riages tour Mount Royal moun- 
tain park and are the only 
means of reaching the Mount 
Royal Lookout over the central 
part of the city. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Samray Smith 


C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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TAN-TONE 
SHELF LABELS 





Beautifully designed ivory letters 
on brown for new labeling 





on ivory to match present labeling 


3 popular sizes: 14” 34” 114” 


Ivory Letters on Brown background blend 
with the most modern library interiors and fix- 
tures. It’s amazing! These colors go equally 
well on wood, or enameled surfaces of green, 
gray, brown, brass, etc. They are in addition 
very legible! If you are modernizing your library 
—complete the new picture with Demco 
“Tan-Tone” shelf and section labels. 

Demco *“‘Tan-Tone” labels are sold in sets. 
6 sheets to a set. There are 24 titles on a sheet 
of 14” labels, 16 titles on a sheet of 34” labels, 
and 6 titles on a sheet of 11%” labels. On the 
reverse side, the same titles are printed in black 
ink on ivory paper in case you prefer to match 
new labels with those you are presently using 
throughout your library. These labels are also 
suitable for use in any standard metal holders 
you may be using. 


Write for literature and prices! 
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The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $24,000 to Brown University for a study 
of ways to improve school library services in 
Rhode Island through coordination of univer- 
sity, community, and school libraries. 

The grant will be used for a 12-month study 
which will include an investigation of library 
services in the state, a study of accepted library 
practices, and experimentation with various meth- 
ods of coordinating university, school, and eom- 
munity libraries for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the schools of the state. 

This project is an outgrowth of a school li- 
brary conference held a year ago at Brown Uni- 
versity which called attention to the serious in- 
adequacies of school libraries in the state. The in- 
adequacies included financial support far below 
the national average, 282 schools without school 
libraries, no general advisory service at the state 
level, the shifting of responsibility for student 
library service from the schools to the larger 
public libraries—which are unable to sustain a 
function they were never designed to perform— 
and a serious lack of coordination between the 
schools and the libraries which are expected to 
serve them. The burden now placed on the public 
libraries will be intensified by the growing num- 
ber of junior colleges. A widespread failure on the 
part of the school libraries to take advantage of 
the assistance offered by the terms of the Na- 
tional Defense Act was also noted. 

Rhode Island is a good choice for such a study 
for another reason—all thirty-nine communities 
affected are within an hour’s drive of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

A few days after this study was announced, the 
Council on Library Resources made another 
grant of $11,550 to the Association of Research 
Libraries for a study of bibliographical control 
of microforms. A major problem in using micro- 
films in libraries—the method by which the ex- 
istence of microcopies of particular works be- 
comes known—will be studied. Wesley Simonton, 
assistant professor of library science, University 
of Minnesota, will conduct the study, aided by 
an advisory committee including Herman H. Fuss- 
ler, Stanley Pargellis, and George A. Schweg- 
mann. 
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Persistent Issues in American Librarianship is 
the theme of the 25th annual summer confer- 
ence of the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, August 15-17. The first conference, 
held in 1936, was on Library Trends. Appropri- 
ately, this anniversary occasion is dedicated to a 
new evaluation of the major developments, chal- 
lenges, and persistent problems which were dis- 
cussed then. For further information and details 
on registration and housing, write Lester Asheim, 
dean of the school, Chicago 37. 


* 


A memorandum from the Governor of Ohio has 
asked the state librarian tọ “think through the 
details of any arrangement necessary to give the 
holder of a library card library privileges 
throughout the State of Ohio. . .. It would ap- 
pear that the principal difficulties would be fi- 
nancing and consequently they should be pre- 
pared in time to be placed in the state budget.” 
The Ohio State Library Board subsequently in- 
structed the state librarian to ask for the opinions 
of librarians and trustees on the question in gen- 
eral, and on whether any plan could be devised to 
make other Ohio libraries feel free to honor the 
library card issued by the state library. 


* 


A state law designating public libraries as a state 
concern and a supplement to the system of free 
public education became effective in California on 
September 18, 1959: 


The Legislature hereby declares that it is in the 
interest of the people and of the State that there be a 
general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
through the establishment and operation of public 
libraries. Such diffusion is a matter of general con- 
cern inasmuch as it is the duty of the State to provide 
encouragement to the voluntary lifelong learning of 
the people of the State. 

The Legislature further declares that the public 
library is a supplement to the formal system of free 
public education, and a source of information and in- 
spiration to persons of all ages, and a resource for con- 
tinuing education and re-education beyond the years of 
formal education, and as such deserves adequate finan- 
cial support from government at all levels.—California 


Education Code, Section 27000. 


For a discussion of the implications of this legisla- 
tion see “The ‘Magna Carta’ of the California 
Public Library,” by Peter Thomas Conmy, Cali- 





Wy in packages of 


10 strips each 12” long 


x stick to everything — 
metal, wood, cork, glass, etc. 


W ideal for holding shelf labels 


@ INSERT LABEL 





Va" WIDE è %"WIDE è 114” WIDE 


Demco Stick-On Strips are the handiest of 
all ways to label shelves, hold signs to bulletin 
boards, attach name plates to desks, doors— 
and one hundred other uses. They are packed 
in transparent envelopes containing ten 12” 
strips to a package. They come packaged in 
widths of 144”, 34” and 144” to hold labels of the 
letter height desired. Order a package of each 
size as a starter set—you’ll find Stick-On Strips 
come in handy every day for labeling shelves— 
putting up posters—placing signs on doors. And 
best of all, the adhesive back sticks on metal, 
wood, glass and cork. 


Write for literature and prices! 
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International research is often complicated by the 
different methods used for bibliographical refer- 
ences throughout the world. To help solve this 
problem, the American Standards Association 
now has a recommended standard—R 77, Biblio- 
graphical References—Essential Elements—devel- 
oped by the Documentation Technical Committee 
of the International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion. Available at 60¢ from ASA, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 


* 


The Cataloging-in-Source Experiment: AÁ re- 
port has been published and is available free 
from the Card Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. The Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy 
Mumford, states in the preface: “The underlying 
purpose of the experiment . . . was to ascertain 
whether a permanent, full-scale program of Cata- 
loging-in-Source could be justified in terms of 
financing, technical considerations, and utility. As 
regards this, the answer must be a regretful nega- 
tive. . . . The reasons for this decision . . . are 
chiefly the very high cost of the proposed pro- 
gram to both publishers and the Library of Con- 
gress, disruptions of publishing schedules, the 
high degree of unreliability of cataloging entries 
based on texts not in their final form, and the 
low degree of utility which would result from 
the copying of these entries . . .” However, Mr. 
Mumford concludes, “I believe that the results 
have been beneficial. . . . The Cataloging-in- 
Source experiment has made an important con- 
tribution to the search for a better method of 
making cataloging information available economi- 
cally and expeditiously.” 


* 


The first four of a series of background studies 
on copyright law revision made under the aus- 
pices of the Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress have now been published in the form of 
a committee print. The studies are 1) History of 
U.S.A. Copyright Law Revision from 1901 to 
1954, 2) Size of the Copyright Industries, 3) 
Meaning of “Writings” in the Copyright Clause 
of the Constitution, and 4) The Moral Right of 
the Author. The general title is “Copyright Law 
Revision”; the publication is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 40¢. 


* 


A group of friends of the late James Reynolds 
has acquired stock of several of his books and 
offers them free to libraries, “to honor the mem- 
ory of a man who greatly loved books, book- 
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stores, and libraries.” The books are: Baroque ` 


Splendour, Ghosts in American Houses, Sovereign 
Britain, Panorama of Austria. Send requests to 
H. D. Vursell at Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


* 


“When I look at our world through the eyes of 
my own childhood, I’m scared. Today’s child must 
carry his tender ego into the world of the soft 
sell, the hidden persuaders, the five percenters, 
into the world where—as Huxley predicted—free 
will is abolished by means of methodical condi- 
tioning, where the servitude of the organization 
man is made palatable by regular doses of chem- 
ically induced happiness. We are seduced into 
living a life designed for us by those who control 
the networks, the newspapers, the publishing 
houses, those who live by the profit motive. Every 
age has within it the means for its own destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, it also has within it the 
means for its own salvation. The techniques used 
so successfully to enslave the mind can be used 
with equal success in liberating it.”—Donald 
E. P. Smith, chief of the University of Michigan 
Reading Improvement Services, addressing the 
Michigan Association of School Librarians, 
March 18. 


* 


“T hope the next time the young go out for an 
intellectual rebellion, they will think to try the 
library. It’s still the most subversive building in 
town, and it’s still human headquarters. And 
even rebels can find it useful to know something, 
if only to learn to sit still with a book in hand.”— 
John Ciardi, writing on the beat generation in 
the February 16 Saturday Review. eee 


WARM AND FRIENDLY 


“When Joseph Becker, research fellow with the 
Western Data Processing Center, spoke to the 
Staff Association last week he allayed fears that 
computing machines will put librarians out of 
business, and stressed that the productivity of 
machines is wholly dependent on the construct- 
ing of programs for them by human beings. 
He reported to his fellow librarians that he has 
their interests at heart, and that whenever he 
talks with the manufacturer of a new machine 
he urges that a button be installed which will 
punch back at the operator, to demonstrate that 


it is warm and friendly.” —UCLA Librarian. ` 
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Atomic Energy Exhibit 


In the September 1958 issue of your publication, 
you included an announcement of the availabil- 
ity of “The Useful Atom” exhibit for showings in 
libraries. The announcement stimulated a large 
number of requests for the exhibit which has 
been shown in more than 100 public and college 
libraries in 36 states and the District of Columbia. 
The total attendance at these showings has been 
more than 270,000 persons. In view of the wide 
acceptance by libraries, we would like to continue 
scheduling the exhibit for such showings through- 
out the United States. 

It has been approximately a year and a half 
since the original announcement was made in 
your publication and we have almost completed 


the schedules developed from requests stimulated 
from the announcement. We would appreciate 
your including a repeat announcement in order 
that more libraries will have an opportunity to 
know of the exhibit’s availability and its new 
components. 

WENDELL H. RUSSELL 

Chief, Extension Services 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 


The accompanying pho- 
tographs show the new 
exhibit, which is avail- 
able free of charge, in- 
cluding transportation, 
from Museum Division, 
Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, P.O. Box 
117, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see. The new exhibit re- 
quires a maximum area 
of 24 linear feet and can 
be set up in a variety of 








arrangements in rela- 
tively small display 
areas. 








LES INSTRUMENTS A ARCHET. Les Feseurs, 
Les Joueurs d’Instruments. Leur Histoire sur le 


Continent Européen. 
Générale de la Musique de Chambre. By LOUIS- 
ANTOINE VIDAL 


Originally published in Paris, 
Three volumes, crown 4to, half parchment, gold 


In Beautiful 
Facsimile 
Edition 


blocked. 


Illustrated with 122 plates 


Suivi d’un Catalogue 


1876-78. Rare. 


1960 $73.50 


Also reprint edition of scarce original 


EARLY KEYBOARD 


INSTRUMENTS. By 


PHILIP JAMES 


The reprint of the original edition, published in 
1930 is illustrated with more than sixty plates 
from illuminated manuscripts, prints, etc. Limited 
to 500 copies. 


Demy 4to buckram, gold blocked 1960 $11.75 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, Inc. 


nE WORLD'S LEAD,, 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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If The Pay Is Good 


I am becoming increasingly weary of hearing 
about recruitment programs for librarians. 

In the “Help Wanted” section of the New 
York Times recently I saw a position open as 
second maid for which the salary was $60—$65 a 
week plus room and board. The person who 
wanted a second maid did not launch a recruit- 
ment program. He offered a salary, and I'll bet he 
got a second maid. 

I wonder how many librarians have been in 
an undertaker’s workroom. I have. It looks a 
little like a doctor’s surgery room. However, the 
table where the body is laid has a trough where 
the blood and body juices can drain out. I can’t 
imagine a more disgusting job for a person with 
a squeamish stomach than that of undertaker. 
Yet, the pay is good, and I have heard of no 
recruitment programs set up for undertakers. 

I say that if librarians united on a salary- 
raising program, recruitment program literature 
could be thrown into the wastebasket. 


Mrs. Lots Ornssy, reference librarian 


Patchogue Library 
Patchogue, N.Y. 






Now Available 


BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR MICHIGAN Å 


A Joint Committee on School Library Devel- 
opment has been organized in Michigan at 
the instance of the State Board for Libraries. 
This action was taken when the crucial need for 
more and better school libraries was revealed by 
the adoption of new national school library stand- 
ards. The committee will focus attention on the 
vital need for good school library service in both 
elementary and secondary schools, to keep pace 
with significant changes now under way in Ameri- 
can education. Pointing out that the school li- 
brary is the instruction center of the school and 
that every school should have an aggressive 
library program, the committee will work with 
various parents’ groups throughout the state. Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan state librarian and a 
past-president of the American Library Assovia- 
tion, is chairman of the joint committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, the School and Chil- 
dren’s section of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion, the Michigan unit of the Catholic Library 
Association, the state department of education, 
and the Bureau of School Services of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





A New Reprint 


THE 
ENGINEERING INDEX — 
1954 


Cloth bound volume 


Years 1928-1949 


Years 1956, 1955, 1950 


Single volumes, cloth bound .... 


JOHNSON 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER 


The complete, three-volume boxed set 


Introduction To Oriental Civilizations 


—a 3,000 page, encyclopedic survey of oriental 
cultures—will be billed at the special price of Dee 
$18.00 on all orders received before June 27 4c" © 


(publication date of volume HMI). 






introduction to Oriental Civilizations 
WM. THEODORE DE BARY, Editor 


VOLUME I 


Sources of 


Japanese Tradition indian Tradition Sources of 
“The richest and most skill- 


full lected of t “A marvelous accomplish- Chinese Tradition 
al” Books Pe the CSch. ment.”—The Asian Student Coming June 27 $7.50 
$7.50 $7.50 


VOLUME II 


VOLUME III 
Sources of 


Volumes ordered individually — attractively jacketed. 
3-volume sets—handsomely packaged in the distinctive gold and black box shown here, 


Regular Set Price * $22.50 81 
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HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness .. . Heckman Standardized Magazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory... 
Library Book Binding in the largest selection of 
Illustrated and Decorative covers available... 
Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use . . . plus a special service for 
restoration and repair of rare volumes. 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 


Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 
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by A. L. McNeat, chairman, ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. Mr. McNeal is director of 
libraries, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 


Florida. 


THE PRINCIPLE, NOT THE BOOK 


As a profession, librarians have taken a stand 
against censorship. The Library Bill of Rights, 
the “Freedom to Read” statement of the West- 
chester Conference, and the activities of the ALA 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom give tangible 
evidence of this fact. Principles have been estab- 
lished which are intended to protect the freedom 
of the individual to read in accordance with the 
first amendment of the Constitution. Many li- 
braries have well-defined book selection policies 
that provide a framework within which they func- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the individual librarian is 
often in a vulnerable position and stands alone in 
the face of pressure from a local group. Sources 
of support are sometimes too far removed, and 
channels of communication too poorly estab- 
lished, or nonexistent. The attack comes from a 
local source and can best be met with local sup- 
port, if a means can be found to mobilize such 
help. Often the local newspaper and other com- 
munication media can be enlisted, since the free- 
dom to read is closely identified with the freedom 
of the press. Similarly, local civic clubs can often 
be made aware of the need to combat pressures 
on their library. It is particularly desirable to 
have such support and it can be invaluable if 
enlisted prior to any attack. 

Basic to any censorship defense is an estab- 
lished book selection policy, which should be 
understood, accepted, and supported by the local 
governing authority, whether it be the Board of 
Trustees of a municipal library, the School 
Board, or other responsible authority. The pres- 
sure for censorship is usually related to a par- 
ticular title or to an author, and the tendency is 
to defend that title or author, rather than to de- 
fend the principle. If the issue can be made clear 
to the public so that they recognize the threat 
to their basic right as individuals to choose freely 





what they wish to read, the chances of support 
are much greater. Few adults are likely to accept 
the would-be censor as arbiter with power to re- 
strict their reading, with the implication that 
such a censor is qualified to judge their sus- 
ceptibility to the questioned material. It would 
seem that parents would also be quick to re- 
serve to themselves the right to determine what 
their children might read, basing their decisions 
on a superior knowledge of the intellectual and 
spiritual maturity of the individual child. 

Under our present laws, the librarian should 
not have to defend any book selected within the 
policies of a particular library, so long as it 
serves the purposes and needs of the constituency 
for which the library exists. The publisher and 
the author may defend the book. If it contravenes 
good taste or offends morally, there are obscenity 
laws. If it advocates treason or the overthrow of 
our government, there are laws which can be 
called into action. The librarian, however, is com- 
mitted to defend the right of choice on the part 
of his readers. No one is compelled to read the 
book which is offensive. It is the librarian’s re- 
sponsibility to provide books representing all 
sides of a question. 

The fear of censorship is apparent in some 
areas, and a recent study by Marjorie Fiske, 
Book Selection and Censorship, found evidence 
that one-fifth of the respondents habitually 
avoided buying any material which was known 
to be controversial. This is an obvious result of 
the pressures in certain localities and the at- 
tendant publicity. It is also the kind of result 
hoped for by the Gathings Committee and now 
by the Granahan Committee when they urge the 
formation of citizens groups in communities to 
combat “pornographic materials.” Groups so 
formed do intimidate and sometimes boycott 
news-stands and bookstores. They may also move 
against libraries. In most cases their action is 
outside legal procedures and often may achieve 
results where legal action could not. 

In order that the librarian at the local level 
may have full support it seems desirable to have 
well-established, written book selection policies, 
which are understood by his staff and known to 
his board or governing body. Second, there 
should be in each state library association a 
committee on intellectual freedom, qualified and 
prepared to give assistance where needed, Third, 
there should be closer communication between 
such committees and their counterpart at the na- 
tional level. With proper channels established, 
no librarian need feel alone when a censorship 
problem arises, but could feel that strong sup- 
port was readily available. ooo 
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Interest in State Grants 


Thirty-five states were represented by 66 librar- 
ians and trustees at a meeting on the Library 
Services Act and the development of state grant- 
in-aid programs held just prior to the ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting in Chicago. Grant program pres- 
entations were made by staff members of the state 
library agencies of California, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, and New York. Representa- 
tives from Michigan and Pennsylvania, as sched- 
uled, compared the California presentation with 
grant programs planned for their respective 
states. 

One-half of the states still have no state-grant 
programs for public libraries at all and many 
states with only small annual grant appropria- 
tions are interested in improving their programs. 
It was pointed out that state funds for schools 


McCLURG’S 


make up about 40 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures for schools; state funds for public libraries 
constitute about 3 per cent of all public library 
expenditures. 


Library Research in Progress 


An analysis of the first two issues of Library 
Research in Progress, the occasional publication 
published by the Library Services Branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education, designed to publicize li- 
brary science investigations at an early stage of 
their development, reveals the following picture 
of current library research in the United States: 


SUBJECT AREA NO. OF STUDIES 


Background 25 
Organization and administration 18 
Resources 18 
Reader services ]2 - 
Technical processes 34 
Personnel and training 12 


International, comparative, and 
foreign librarianship 
Methods of research 


Total 132 


The number of studies of each type of library 
under investigation is as follows: 


BOOKS for YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


This biennial publication is our Teen-Age Catalog in a bright new 
dress! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a wholesaler... 
and it’s designed to help you order adult titles for teen-age readers. 


Write to Dept. DPB for Your Free Catalog 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Whoheake Cdokictlor 


333 EAST 
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TYPE OF LIBRARY 


NUMBER 
Public 29 
College and university 20 
School 15 
Special 8 
No specific type 60 
Total 132 


By the end of February, requests from the U.S. 
and many foreign countries to receive LiRiP reg- 
ularly had exceeded 2100 copies. 


Statistics and Standards 


The Library Services Branch has begun mak- 
ing plans for the next nationwide public library 
statistical study scheduled to cover fiscal year 
1960-61. Form 8-071 which was used in the last 
(1955-56) comprehensive survey is now being re- 
viewed. Its revision is under the direction of Rose 
Vainstein, public library specialist. Working with 
Miss Vainstein as a special consultant is Dr. 
Lowell A. Martin. One objective of the revision— 
to collect meaningful public library data which 
can be analyzed as much as possible in terms of 
the American Library Association’s standards for 
public library service. 


Stronger Local Libraries 


The State Regional Library Center, North 
Reading, Massachusetts, established under Mas- 
sachusetts’ state plan, has been successful in 
stimulating an increased use of public library 
services as well as promoting local initiative in 
providing increased support of community librar- 
ies. Figures released by the Division of Library 
Extension on local libraries in the region indi- 
cate: 

50 per cent have increased their hours of 

opening. 

80 per cent have increased their total budgets. 

96 per cent have increased their staff salary 

budgets. 

82 per cent have increased their expenditures 

for books. 

100 per cent have shown a substantial increase 

in circulation. 
Total public library circulation for the area in 
the year before the North Reading Regional Cen- 
ter opened was 483,559. Total circulation in 1958 
when supplementary books were available from 
the center was 828,605. 


New Listing 


The January 1960 Monthly Checklist of State 
Publications, issued by the Library of Congress, 
has the first separate reporting of “State Library 


PROFESSIONALLY 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR LIBRARIES 






Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


For Young People 


ALA Recommendations 


THE BOLD CAVALIERS 
By DEE ALEXANDER BROWN 
“The detailed chronicle of Confederate 
leader John Hunt Morgan and his 2nd 
Kentucky Cavalry .. . suited to larger 


school and young people’s collections.” 
—ALA Booklist. $6.00 


THE WORLD BENEATH THE CITY 
By ROBERT DALEY 

“A native New Yorker discloses the 

fascinating story of what lies beneath 

the sidewalks of the metropolis. He re- 


lates the city’s subterranean history.” 
—ALA Booklist. Illus. $3.95 


COUNTRY MATTERS 
BARBARA WEBSTER, Ed. 
“Nature lovers among young people 
will find this anthology diverse in con- 


tent and inviting in format.” 
—ALA Booklist. Illus. $5.00 


MOSBY: Gray Ghost 
of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS 


*Action- filled, detailed narrative of 
Mosby’s exploits and guerilla warfare.” 
—ALA Booklist. Illus. $2.95 


Latest Fiction 
NATALIA 


By ANNE MILLER DOWNES 


“This historical novel, set in Sitka in 
1867, gives, through a poignant love 
story, an eyewitness account of the 
transfer of the immense territory of 
Alaska to the United States. Recom- 
mended especially for large and me- 
dium-sized libraries.” | 
—Library Journal. $3.95 


THE FELL OF DARK 
By JAMES NORMAN 
“A broad novel [of the Spanish Civil 
War] with the author able to enter the 
councils of the great as well as suffer 
hunger with the poor. Recommended 
for the largest fiction collection in all 
libraries.”—Library Journal. $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Surveys, Studies, Manuals, and Statistical Re- 
ports” with a listing of 32 items under 15 states. 
(This listing is in addition to the usual entries 
under the respective states.) This has been done 
in response to a request of the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries in 1958 to the Library of 
Congress to better facilitate the exchange of these 
library publications among state libraries. 


Awards 


Eight of the ten libraries which received the 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Awards for 
1960, including the principal winner, are partici- 
pants in state programs under the Library Serv- 
ices Act. 

The Suwannee River (Fla.) Regional Library 
received the award based on the cooperation of 
Suwannee and Lafayette counties. In a remarka- 
bly short time, five more counties obtained county 
appropriations and have joined the region. Three 
of these added counties had no libraries and the 
two others had completely inadequate service. 
Two bookmobiles are now in operation, three new 
community libraries have been developed, and 
three more substantially improved. One county 
built a new building to house the county branch 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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library. Another renovated the county jail intő 
attractive quarters; exhibited prominently is the 
old key to the jailhouse door with the legend: 
“The key to captivity is now the key to opportu- 
nity.” 

The hard work, enthusiasm, and good will 
which went into this regional library development 
cannot be overstated, nor can the response of 
adults and children to the new services. Commu- 
nities which had no library services a few short 
months ago now have bright, new collections of 
well-selected books, recordings, and, in several 
places, Great Books discussion groups. It is said 
over and over that this progress never would have 
been made if it had not been for the Library 
Services Act. 


Keep Tab 


The Educational Materials Laboratory of the 
U.S. Office of Education issues a periodical pub- 
lication on new materials received in various cur- 
ricular areas. Called Keep Tab on the Lab, this. 
publication would be of particular value to school 
librarians and may be received regularly on re- 
quest. The February 1960 issue is devoted to 
“Modern Languages.” 


Regional Processing Under LSA 


Missouri and North Carolina start service at 
two new processing centers this spring. Both 
projects are part of their respective state plans 
and bring the total number of regional process- 
ing centers under LSA to some 35 in 20 states. 

The Library Services Center of Missouri, lo- 
cated in Jefferson City, plans operations with four 
regional libraries, two county libraries, and three 
town libraries as initial members. While this is 
the first LSA project processing center in Mis- 
souri, there is another such center in the state 
which is now in its third year of operation. This 
is Southwest Missouri Library Services, Inc., at 
Bolivar, a cooperative regional processing center 
organized by a group of libraries in that area. 

The Processing Center, North Carolina State 
Library, Raleigh, starts service early in April, or 
as soon as equipment is installed. At present, six 
regional and seventeen county libraries are plan- 
ning to participate in the center. 

Both new centers will offer centralized order- 
ing as well as full materials processing for their 
members. The administrative personnel of both 
centers have reported for work and other staff 
members will report shortly. Mrs. Margaret 
Shreve is the director of The Library Services 
Center of Missouri; Mrs. Marion M. Johnson is 
director of Processing Center, North Carolina 
State Library. eco 
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Nothing compares with the richness of reading history written for the journals 
of the day—written by the people who were living when it happened .. . 
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And nothing compares with the ease, speed, and comfort of reading it on 
MICRO PHOTO microfilm . . . with its large, clear image. 

We're proud of our history of pioneering developments and improvements 
which have enabled us to bring to you and your patrons many advances in 
the field of newspaper microfilming. 

If you are thinking about microfilming some of your own newspaper holdings, 
or if you are planning acquisitions of educational historical journals, or the 
more important current newspapers ... MICRO PHOTO is your largest and 
best single source. 


With Micro Photo newspaper microfilm in your 
library, you are making available one of the "NEWSPAPERS OF THE CIVIL 


most efficient research tools in existence today. WAR ON MICROFILM" lists 
publications in the 1858 to 1865 


period which are available on 
microfilm from MICRO PHOTO 
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The Intellectual Freedom Newsletter is to resume publication. This will be good 
news to all. The Newsletter was originally supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Republic and when this grant terminated the Newsletter found itself 
in financial difficulties. These have now been resolved and the Newsletter 
will resume publication with Everett T. Moore, Head, Reference Department, 
UCLA Library, as editor. In addition to the Newsletter there will be a 
regular column in the ALA Bulletin on developments in the intellectual 
freedom area 


The Association's policy in regard to the freedom of each individual to have access 


to library materials and services was discussed by the Executive Board at its 
March meeting. The Association has taken a position on the freedom to read 

in various statements such as the Library Bill of Rights, Goals for Action 
and the Legislative Policy Statement. It was recognized that the Association, 
while striving for service cannot, nor does it attempt to, intrude on local 
jurisdiction. Recognizing that recent developments make it desirable for the 
Association to have a stated position which could be referred to, it was 


VOTED, That the President be instructed to appoint a 
committee, the number of which he shall determine, to 
study the existing policy statements of the Associa- 

tion with a view to clarification and possible consolida- 
tion of positions and policies already taken, to make 
such recommendations as they deem advisable bearing on 
civil rights as to access to libraries and the resources 
contained therein, and to report, if possible, at the 
Montreal Conference in the form of final recommendations 
Or a progress report. 


The ALA Executive Board approved the preliminary plans for the new Headquarters 


building at its meeting on March 26. The architectural firm of Holabird and 
Root are now proceeding with the working drawings in the hope of breaking 
ground in the early fall. 


Melvil Dewey has been nominated to the Hall of Fame on behalf of ALA. A note in 


the February ''Memo to Members'' outlined the qualifications and solicited 
membership suggestions to be sent to the Executive Board committee chaired 
by Emerson Greenaway. 


The US-USSR Librarians Mission has been assured with the receipt of a grant of 
910,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. ALA had previously received a grant 
of $10,600 from the Ford Foundation for this purpose. The combined funds 


will provide for travel within the US and the per diem costs of about seven 
Russian librarians and the international travel costs of about seven US li- 
brarians who will go to Russia, The project is being handled by the Inter- 


national Relations Committee, 
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The American Standards Association announced recently the approval of a new 
sectional committee, designated 285, to be responsible for definitions, 
specifications, dimensions, and methods of testing in the field of library 
supplies and equipment, 


The American Library Association will sponsor and administer 285 through its 
Library Technology Project. ALA has named Frazer G. Poole chairman of the 
new committee. 


Formed as the result of a recommendation made to ASA last year by the Council 
of National Library Associations, the committee received the unanimous support 
of a General Conference of library equipment and supply manufacturers and li- 
brary consumer groups held in New York on March 21. It is expected that a 
meeting to organize the new committee will be called at an early date. 


Professor Helen Focke, Western Reserve University School of Library Science, has 
been appointed as Visiting Professor to Japan Library School, Keio University, 
Tokyo, for the 1960 spring semester and summer workshop. 


A limited number of classical students from around the world are admitted to the 
annual summer session of the Classics Department of the University of Chicago 
which is held in Greece. Miss Marion Dittman, Editor of Publications, ALA 
Publishing Department, has had the honor of being accepted for the 1960 session. 


About 100 librarians and student assistants in libraries attended the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth as ALA delegates, state delegates or program 
participants. Under the leadership of Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, President- 
elect of ALA, they met on the Sunday preceding the conference to discuss the 
role of librarians in the conference, and again at the end of the week to 
discuss the implications of the conference for libraries. There will be a 
report on the conference, with a summary of the recommendations in the June 
ALA Bulletin. 


Grace he awe n= ill 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 


Acting Executive Director 
April 18, 1960 


ALA Conference: Montreal, June 19—24, 1960. Midwinter Meetings: 
Chicago, Jan. 30—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962. 
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TREASURE TROVE... 


for prebinding and rebinding 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 
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Your right to read 





The first freedom 


Liberty and justice 
in the world of 


A books and learning 
unique compilation of the outstand- 


ing 20th century American and British writ- 
ings on literary censorship. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of A.L.A., it is an anthology of 
ringing argument for the freedom to read. 


Among the authors of the selections are 
such familiar names as Leo M. Alpert, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Jerome Frank, Elmer Rice, 
John Lardner, John Haynes Holmes, John 
Mason Brown, Edward Weeks, Havelock 
Ellis, D. H. Lawrence, Paul Blanshard, 
Bernard DeVoto, Max Lerner, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Julian P. Boyd, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, George Bernard Shaw, John Gals- 
worthy, Osbert Sitwell, Heywood Broun, 
H. L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, John Steinbeck, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., James T. Farrell, Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, Archibald MacLeish, Benjamin Fine, 
Harold Rugg, Mark Van Doren, William 
Butler Yeats, Carl Sandburg, George Orwell, 
Elmer Davis and Curtis Bok. 


Robert B. Downs 


The writings are divided into 12 areas 
covered by chapters entitled: We Have 
Been Here Before: A Historical Retrospect 
—The Issues at Stake—The Courts Look at 
Books—Giving Others the Courage of Our 
Convictions: Pressure Groups—Who or 
What Is Obscene—Political Subversion and 
Censorship—The Writers Fight Back—The 
Librarians Take a Stand—The Schools Un- 
der Attack—Censorship in Ireland—Books 
Under Dictators, Red and Black—The Broad 
View: Past, Present and Future. 


The perceptive introductions to each 
chapter and selection unify the collection 
into a unique work: on literary censorship 
and intellectual freedom. 


Here is a cherished American right, the 
freedom to read, presented in a collection 
of outstanding writings and legal decisions. 
A permanent reminder, for every librarian, 
author, publisher, bookseller and reader, 
that we cannot take that right casually or 
indifferently. 

484 pages indexed $8.50 
Publication date 
May 12 


American Library Association 
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arger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 
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INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Charles Harvey Brown 
1875-1960 


by Robert W. Orr 


The name of Charles Harvey Brown has been 
well known and highly respected for more than 
six decades. During that time his fruitful ca- 
reer as a librarian grew into a saga of accom- 
plishment which carried him to the pinnacle of 
hi profession. 

Intellectually curious, forthright, and active, 
he was a librarian who never sought the sanc- 
tuary of an ivory tower. When he saw some- 
thing that needed doing, and those occasions 
were many, he put his heart and intellect into 
the effort with an imaginative vigor which 
assured achievement of the most difficult ob- 
jective. 

He was an inspiration to young librarians, 
and his deeds were a challenge to his more sea- 
soned colleagues. Dr. Brown’s counsel was 
sought by many and generously given to all. 
Always in the forefront when crucial issues 
were being debated, his views were heard with 
interest and respect. More often than not, they 
formed the basis for changes and reforms of a 
far-reaching character. 

Charles Harvey Brown was graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1897 and appointed as- 
sistant librarian. Two years later he obtained 
his M.A. degree from the same institution, and 
in 1937 his Alma Mater recognized his out- 
standing achievements by awarding him the 
Litt.D. degree. 

Following graduation from the New York 
State Library School in 1901, he began work 


e Mr. Orr is director of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity Library, Ames, the institution with which Dr. 
Brown was identified from 1922 until his death 
on January 19 of this year. Mr. Orr joined the 
library staff at Iowa State in 1930, became direc- 
tor on Dr. Brown’s retirement to emeritus status 
in 1946, and continued to work with him there- 
after. 





at the Library of Congress, leaving there in 
1903 to go to the John Crerar Library in Chi- 
cago. From 1909 to 1919 he was on the staff 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

During World War I his activities in con- 
nection with the ALA Library War Service so 
impressed the United States Navy that he was 
offered a position as library specialist. Serving 
in this capacity from 1919 to 1922, he organ- 
ized a Navy Library Service so sound that it 
is still in operation on shore and shipboard. 


ARRIVAL AT IOWA STATE 


In 1922, Dr. Brown came to Iowa State as 
librarian. He could not have arrived at a more 
opportune time. Still largely an undergraduate 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts, the 
institution was on the threshold of important 
developments in graduate study and research. 

He found the book collections deplorably 
inadequate, especially on the research level in 
such basic subject fields as the physical and 
biological sciences. Dr. Brown had worked 
with some of this literature in Chicago and 
readily understood its importance to Iowa 
State. With characteristic vigor he set about 
overcoming the deficiencies at a time when 
such literature was little known on the campus. 
Scientific and technical serials were at once 
given a key emphasis which has held firm to 
this date. 
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The exchange program which he instituted 
at Iowa State continues to bring from far cor- 
ners, including sources within the Iron Cur- 
tain, many valuable publications which are dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain by other 
means. Through his correspondence related to 
this activity, as well as by personal contact, he 
won many friends for himself and his country. 

During his early years at Iowa State, Dr. 
Brown put into operation new concepts of 
service which have characterized the Library 
program ever since. At every opportunity he 
acted on the philosophy that the principal 
function of the Library was to encourage 
greater use of books. 

Believing that students should be able to 
make independent use of the Library, he de- 
veloped effective courses in library use instruc- 
tion on the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
They were the chief means by which academic 
rank and full faculty status were achieved for 
the professional members of the Library staff. 
He took an especially active part in the grad- 
uate course. From among his students of sev- 
eral nationalities came many loyal and devoted 
friends. 

Always stressing service, Dr. Brown was 
ready to undertake special projects if they 
were useful to the institution. At the request 
of the Graduate College he started a program 
of editorially checking all graduate theses. An- 
other activity which he initiated was the com- 
pilation and publication of annual lists of 
publications of members of the Iowa State 
staffs. 


IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


He also found the time to serve as a valu- 
able and dynamic member of several library 
associations. Dr. Brown viewed membership 
in these professional associations as a basic 
obligation of librarians. He was also of the 
opinion that librarians should take an active 
part in the work of the associations to which 
they belonged. 

The association in which he held member- 
ship the longest and in whose behalf he made 
many of his notable contributions was the 
American Library Association. Joining ALA 
at the outset of his career, he became a mem- 
ber of numerous important committees, the 
Council, and the Executive Board. He held sev- 
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eral key chairmanships, including that of the 
Third Activities Committee, and was ALA 
president in 1941/42. During the summer 
conference in Minneapolis in 1954, he was 
elected an honorary member of ALA. 

For many years one of Dr. Brown’s major 
interests was that of securing for college and 
university librarians a strong organization 
within the ALA framework. With this objec- 
tive in mind, he accepted the chairmanship of 
a reorganization committee in 1936. His goal 
was attained two years later when the ALA 
College and Reference Section became the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries, 
a division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 

Dr. Brown will long be remembered for his 
work in connection with the founding of the 
Association of Research Libraries and the de- 
velopment of its activities. Prior to the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting in 1932, he and the librar- 
ians of Illinois and Princeton universities con- 
stituted themselves a committee of three to 
explore the possible establishment of an organ- 
ization whose membership would be comprised 
of large research libraries whose staffs had in- 
terests not shared in equal degree by their col- 
leagues in smaller institutions. 

The committee invited librarians of selected 
institutions to a meeting to be held during 
Midwinter in 1932. At that well-attended meet- 
ing, the Association of Research Libraries was 
founded. On his retirement as librarian at 
Iowa State fourteen years later, Dr. Brown 
continued to be active in the affairs of ARL 
as a discussion leader, as chairman of the 
Serials Committee, and as one who completed 
other assignments with distinction. 

In his work with library associations, Dr. 
Brown did not neglect opportunities to serve 
at the state level. He was president of the Iowa 
Library Association in 1928/29. His efforts in 
Iowa were directed toward the development of 
library services for all Iowans, rural as well as 
urban. Through the Agricultural Extension 
Service and other channels he did what he 
could at every opportunity to stimulate the 
use of books, 


MISSION TO JAPAN 


One of the high points of Dr. Brown’s event- 
ful career was his selection, along with the 
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“7 Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of 
Congress, to comprise a U.S. Library Mission 
to go to Japan in December 1947, in response 
to a request from General Douglas MacArthur 
for professional assistance in setting up a Na- 
tional Diet Library. In February of the follow- 
ing year the Mission submitted to General 
MacArthur a highly regarded report which 
proved to be of great value to the Japanese 
people in establishing a national library serv- 
ice. 

In 1935, Dr. Brown was instrumental in sav- 
ing libraries thousands of dollars. Librarians 
in this country had been deeply concerned 
about the high prices of German periodicals 
since the 1920’s. As chairman of the ALA Sub- 
committee on German Periodicals, he went to 
Germany to confer with publishers and ofh- 
cials. His mission was successful in that the 
German government subsequently granted a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the prices of all 
German books and periodicals sold to libraries 
in the United States. 

Dr. Brown’s wide knowledge of libraries 
and library services and his ability in making 
appraisals of both brought him important spe- 
cial assignments. As a member of the survey 
staff for the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, he wrote the section on li- 
braries in the report which was published in 
1930 by the U.S. Office of Education. In 1935, 
he prepared a significant document for the 
Towa State Planning Board entitled Report on 
Library Service in Iowa. 

Individual institutions also called on Dr. 
Brown for advice and assistance. Those asking 
him to conduct library surveys were Parsons 
College in 1932, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1935, and Tuskegee Institute in 1944. 

He held term appointments at a number of 
other state universities and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Brown wrote extensively and well. The 
publication in which he took the greatest pride 
was his scholarly Scientific Serials, published 
in 1956 as ACRL Monograph No. 16. Two 
other familiar works were the widely studied 
Circulation Work in College and University 
Libraries, by Charles Harvey Brown and H. 
G. Bousfield, ALA, 1933; and a classic paper 
on the library at Iowa State, “An Analytical 
Study of the Use of a College Library,” by 
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H. V. Gaskill, R. M. Dunbar, and Charles Har- 
vey Brown, Library Quarterly 4: 564-87, 1934. 

For Dr. Brown, life was an experience to be 
enjoyed avocationally as well as professionally. 
Sports held a singular appeal for him. As a 
spectator, he was steeped in the facts of base- 
ball. As a player, his game of tennis was better 
than that of some of the Jowa State varsity. 
His handball game was such that equally 
skilled but less competitive players lost to him. 

He sought opportunities to listen to opera 
and plays over radio and television. Many an 
evening found him engaged in friendly but 
earnest games of bridge. As for reading, pro- 
fessional literature was first; after that came 
detective stories as well as more serious read- 
ing. 

THE LAST YEARS 

In 1946, Dr. Brown stepped down as librar- 
ian at Iowa State due to age limitations. In 
nearly a quarter of a century on one campus 
he had without interruption applied his great 
talents not only in developing the Library but 
also in helping to shape institutional policies 
and programs. In strengthening the staff, col- 
lections, and services, he won an international 
reputation for the Library as well as for him- 
self, 

Successively as associate director and bibli- 
ographer, Dr. Brown next devoted himself 
largely to teaching and acquisitions, with em- 
phasis on the exchange program. Until the last, 
his correspondence in connection with the lat- 
ter activity, which meant so much to him, con- 
tinued in undiminished quantity. 

Death came quietly and with unexpected 
suddenness for Charles Harvey Brown on Jan- 
uary 19 of this year, bringing to an end the 
long career of a great man whose zest for liv- 
ing and accomplishment was second to no 
other. eee 


CHARLES HARVEY BROWN MEMORIAL FUND 


Colleagues of Charles Harvey Brown and mem- 
bers of his family have announced plans to estab- 
lish a scholarship in his memory at Iowa State 
University to aid foreign students. Anyone wish- 
ing to participate in this memorial may send his 
contribution to Robert W. Orr, director, Iowa 
State University Library, Ames, Iowa. 
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MARYLAND NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
PHOTO CONTEST WINNERS 


“Karen in Wonderland” was first prize winner 
and “Research” won first prize in the Library 
Services category for Martin H. Miller in this 
year’s Maryland National Library Week photo 
contest, sponsored by the Baltimore Camera Club 
and the Maryland NLW Committee. This is the 
second year of the contest; its success has 
prompted this year’s nationwide contest, still in 
progress, whose winners will be announced by 
June 10. 

Mr. Miller, an amateur photographer, is na- 
tional sales representative of the Treasury De- 
partment’s U.S. Savings Bonds Division. His 
photographs have won him a number of national 
prizes and awards, and he has had one man shows 
at the Smithsonian Institution, and, annually since 
1957, at the Silver Springs, Maryland, Public Li- 
brary. He describes himself as “a lifelong en- 
thusiast about libraries and library personnel.” 
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“New looks at the Library Services Act 


BOOKS COME TO CHILDREN THROUGH LSA 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


It took a ten-year-old boy to sum it up. 

In the 729 square miles of Amite County, 
Mississippi, over 19,000 people were without 
library service of any kind. To satisfy indig- 
nant citizens who were determined to get 
books for their children, a new library pro- 
gram was set up with five reading centers in 


`* a bicounty system. Opening day arrived and 


the Mississippi Library Commission’s station 
wagon, loaded with two eager young field- 
workers and 1000 brand-new books, backed 
up to the door of one of the new libraries. 

The lad watched the unloading process 
thoughtfully. When it was over, he observed: 
“You-all sure have been a long time getting 
here.” 

Just how long he did not realize. It took ten 
years to pass the Library Services Act. It be- 
came a law in 1956 with the promise of fed- 
eral funds for five years to promote the ex- 
tension and development of public library 
service in rural areas, to bring books and li- 
brarians to some 27 million people with no 
local library, to another 53 million with an 
inadequate one. 


® Miss Wallace, who 
is public relations oj- 
ficer of the Minneapo- 
lis Public Library, is 
now at ALA head- 
quarters as acting 
public relations ofi- 
cer for the period of 
the Montreal Confer- 
ence. She is the au- 
thor of Patrons Are 
People and Promo- 
tion Ideas for Public 
by ALA. 





It took a long time as the boy said, to get 
there, but in the time since the law became 
effective the country’s librarians have been 
hard at work bringing books and service to 
the ten-year-old boy and others like him. They 
have told how they did it in reports to Flor- 
ence W. Butler, Sioux City, Iowa, a member 
of the Library Services Act Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Public Library Association. 


BOOKMOBILES 


First thought of most laymen in bringing 
books to people in areas where libraries do 
not exist is a bookmobile. Librarians, too, 
turn to them as a means of extending the 
service of a library system to the furthermost 
corners of their area. Eight, each loaded with 
1500 books, ply a regular schedule through 29 
rural Arkansas areas. New Hampshire reports 
that about 50 per cent more children’s books 
are now available from four bookmobiles serv- 
ing 218 local public libraries and many 
schools. 

In New Mexico, a bookmobile arriving at 
a hitherto unserved area which includes an 
Indian pueblo is met by Indian and Spanish 
children 500 strong. In this state, all four re- 
gional librarians report that children are 
“swamping” the bookmobiles to the extent that 
adults get to the stops early and await their 
arrival in order to be the first aboard. 

Massachusetts reports the establishment of 
a regional library center in the northeastern 
part of the state, which services schools and 
public libraries by bookmobile. Stimulated 
by the regional center and its staff, public 
libraries in the area improved service to 
patrons and doubled circulation the first year 
the center was opened. 
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The greatest contribution being made to 
children’s work in Kentucky, according to li- 
brarians there, is also through the establish- 
ment of regional libraries. Seven have begun 
operation and two more are scheduled for this 
year. All of them have children’s sections and 
are doing a man-sized job in supplying the 
school libraries, church schools, scout activi- 
ties, and other young people’s organizations 
of the area. 

BOOKS 


But any library agency—regional center, 
branch, or bookmobile—is only as good as the 
books and materials which it has for its users. 
It is here that funds from the Library Services 
Act draw the librarian’s hymn of praise. In 
{owa in eleven months, 18,855 books were 
added to the collection. Maryland spent about 
$80,000 from LSA funds for books. Montana 
tells of sending large quantities of attractive 
volumes to areas where collections were poor 
or nonexistent; Hawaii bought more books 
for four county libraries, for the bookmobiles 
and branch collections, trying especially to 
meet the need for science books. In Ohio the 
book budget has been increased 400 per cent 
since 1956, an increase reflected in larger 
circulation figures. 

Teachers in North Dakota tell the librarian 
that they have noted improvement in chil- 
dren’s reading since more books have become 
available. 

Along with the books, manv libraries have 
found in LSA the chance to get audio-visual 
materials for their young people. This is true 
in Georgia, in Kentucky, and in Nevada, to 
give some geographically far-flung examples. 
In Minnesota eighteen more libraries now have 
l6mm films, each packet of film distributed 
through the circuit having at least one of in- 
terest to children. The state library agencies 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
joined in the North Country Film Service so 
that public libraries in those states might bor- 
row films. 

LIBRARIANS 


The vital link between all library materials 
and the user is the librarian. The addition of 
consultants, fieldworkers, and of front-line li- 
brarians has been one of the most welcome 
gifts of the federal act. The same story is told 
in different ways in different places. Rhode 
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Island’s state agency has a children’s and~ 
young adults’ specialist ordering books in 
these two areas for 42 rural libraries and the 
bookmobile. The effect of fresh material of 
high quality in these small agencies has been 
“electrifying,” claims the supervisor. The state 
agency in Connecticut not only supplies ex- 
tensive consultation on a continuing basis to 
the children’s section of the state library asso- 
ciation and to the Northern and Southern 
Children’s Librarian’s Round Table, but also 
advises libraries in the state-federal plan on 
new children’s rooms, administrative prob- 
lems, programs, services, and book selection. 

Wisconsin has had a specialist in children’s 
and young people’s services as a member of 
its field staff since 1946. LSA has so strength- 
ened the state’s field staff, and travel and book 
budgets, that the specialist can now be a spe- 
cialist full time, a statement many an over- 
burdened librarian can understand. Illinois 
also reports that its consultant in library work 
with children now does a full-time job instead 
of dividing and combining with other areas. 

What do the consultants in children’s serv- 
ices do? In Maine one issues booklists, visits 
libraries, introduces new books and storytell- 
ing techniques. In Michigan she spoke to li- 
brarians and board members in one project 
area on, juvenile book selection, emphasizing 
biography; in another she talks on family 
reading, emphasizing quality books for the 
child’s home library; in public libraries she 
gave story hours. The consultant in Tennessee 
developed an in-service training program for 
nonprofessional librarians with sessions on 
stimulating an interest in reading among chil- 
dren and young people. And so it goes, a re- 
peated story of help, advice, and training 
offered to both professional and nonprofes- 
sional librarians. 


WORKSHOPS 


Workshops continue the process begun by 
consultative service. Through LSA, Oklahoma 
sponsored a children’s book-selection work- 
shop for public librarians. New Hampshire, 
which conducts a series of extension work- 
shops twice annually, also plans one in the 
spring of 1960 on selection of children’s 
books. Georgia offered a state-wide in-service 
training institute on storytelling and the use 
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“of radio and television; Montana, too, con- 
ducted a workshop on storytelling and is look- 
ing forward to the summer of 1960 when 
Richard Darling, winner of the Dutton Macrae 
Award, will conduct a series on work with 
children and young people. 

In Ohio, courses were given in work with 
children and young people at each of four 
subprofessional training workshops subsidized 
in part by LSA funds and attended by 225 
participants. Plans for 1960 include two three- 
day workshops dealing exclusively with work 
with children. Rhode Island reports eleven 
workshops for librarians and trustees at their 
state headquarters. 

Wisconsin’s list is impressive with fourteen 


sessions on service to young adults, four on’ 


children’s services, three on storytelling, one 
on reference materials, all for county or multi- 
county groups of librarians and trustees. Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Connecticut, Georgia, Ii- 


nois, Nevada—these are among other states all 
of whom have offered special opportunities for 
development through institutes or workshops. 
Impressive as specific methods are, the effect 
of the Library Services Act on the country’s 
library service to children is told most force- 
fully in extracts from two state reports. From 
Louisiana: 
We can only report that through our program of 
library demonstrations we have brought library serv- 
ice to thousands of heretofore unserved children in six 
parishes (counties) and improved service to children 
in one other parish. 
And from Minnesota: 


Rural children of eight counties now have books and 
other library services who had not had them before. 


And this is what all the federal-state money, 
all the consultants, all the workshops, all the 
bookmobiles, all the regional centers were for 
——that those who had no books should have 
them. eee 


A BROAD VIEW OF THE LSA 
by Ken McCormick 


In June of 1956 President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower signed the Library Services Bill into law 
and in so doing executed an Act of Congress 
that was to have a widespread effect. At the 
brief signing ceremony he remarked propheti- 
cally, “It shows the promise of leading to a 
significant enrichment of the lives of millions 
of Americans.” 

Now, four years later, we can determine 
whether the Act has kept its promise. It called 
for an appropriation of $7.5 million per year 


© Mr. McCormick is 
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for five years, and although actual allocations 
fell well below that figure—-$2.05 million in 
fiscal 1956 and $5 million and $6 million in 
fiscal 1958 and 1959—the Library Services 
Branch of the Office of Education, charged with 
administering the Act, was able to report that 
new or improved library services provided by 
federal funds were made available to thirty 
million people. Alone, this figure is a hearten- 
ing indication of fulfilled promise. 

The reasons for its fulfillment are apparent, 
for looking closer one can find evidence of 
what is perhaps the best administration of 
public funds that has happened in years. The 
appropriated money was not spent blindly: 
most library officials across the country knew 
exactly where aid was needed. For example, 
some states had the critical problem of too 
few trained librarians. They wisely established 
grants, from a minimum of $350 in New York 
to a maximum $3000 in South Carolina, to 
train librarians, and within three years nearly 
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three hundred persons received training under 
these scholarships. Where money for grants 
was not available, libraries began in-service 
training programs which allowed rural librar- 
ians the opportunity of discussing mutual 
problems and learning new ideas and methods. 
Though the need for qualified librarians is still 
critical, some of the pressure has been eased 
through this judicious use of federal funds. 

Seven states were aware of their inadequate 
facilities, but were not precisely sure where 
support was needed. Rather than spend the 
appropriations aimlessly—which could have 
been done—they initiated surveys to pinpoint 
their library weaknesses. Pennsylvania made 
a comprehensive study of existing library 
services and was able to recommend a logical 
development program to be handled with fed- 
eral monies. Through a survey Nevada dis- 
covered a solution to its library problems by 
setting up regional library centers and using 
bookmobiles to reach sparsely settled areas. 
State-wide surveys were also made in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Florida, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, state and local agencies did not 
allow the burden of library development to 
fall entirely on the federal government. Stimu- 
lated by federal aid, states increased their ap- 
propriations by an average of 54 per cent, and 
their local efforts added greatly to the growing 
list of new library services. In Utah a new'state 
library agency was developed and paid for by 
state funds. Arizona voted its first appropria- 
tion for a state library program. Minnesota and 
Oregon instituted new state-grant programs for 
the improvement of libraries. In those states 
where vast land areas prohibited central li- 
brary service, funds were voted for bookmo- 


biles. In Kansas two bookmobiles were pur- 


chased and put on the road. The citizens of 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana, voted $56,000 to sup- 
port a bookmobile program. 

East and west, north and south, the book- 
mobile became a familiar sight, and families 
in rural areas began to look forward to its 
arrival, A wife of a New Mexico forest ranger 
reported: “The bookmobile is a bright spot 
in our lives. We live for the times it comes; 
we need the reading to keep us sane. It’s lonely 
out here.” 

In the 50 states a variety of projects, nearly 
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280, supported by both federal and state aid, 
were put into operation. Ranging from central- 
ized ordering to the final preparation of books 
for library use, many had long been on paper 
but never got beyond the planning board for 
want of funds. Now, projects librarians had 
hoped for years would receive federal support 
are being carried out with gratifying results. 

The dividends accruing to the American 
public from the Library Services Act are mul- 
tiplying at an impressive rate, but one can 
justifiably ask, are our citizens taking ad- 
vantage of the new services provided for 
them? The answer to that question is em- 
phatically yes. With over five million more 
books and educational materials on library 
shelves, patronage has soared. Florida reported 
a 32 per cent increase in interlibrary loans; 
Minnesota claimed 68,000 new patrons using 
library facilities; in New Hampshire inter- 
library loans rose 47 per cent; in Ohio the 
increased demand for books raised the state’s 
annual book purchases by 300 per cent; the 
state library in South Carolina recorded a 
1000 per cent increase in interlibrary loan 
requests as a direct result of having available 
new reference materials. Across the nation, the 
use of books in rural areas rose a whopping 40 
per cent. 

When one considers this increase in terms 
of the educational, cultural, and spiritual bene- 
fits it represents, one can see the “significant 
enrichment” of which President Eisenhower 
spoke. And for as long as the Act continues, 
the people of the United States will receive 
that enrichment. But if the Act which is sched- - 
uled to terminate in 196] is not renewed, the 
benefits and the enrichment they provide will 
gradually disappear. 

Many responsible persons are well aware of 
this situation, particularly those who have 
worked diligently and hard to implement the 
provisions of the Library Services Act. Li- 
brarians and library administrators every- 
where have accomplished enormous tasks with 
comparatively little money, and to fail to 
renew the Act which has made their work 
possible would be a senseless blow to the wel- 
fare of the country. 

I cannot comprehend our nation’s legislators 
allowing the Act to lapse, for it has too obvi- 
ously brought more good to more people at 
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U.S. Senate consents to ratification of 


Florence agreement 


by Verner W. Clapp 


By a vote of 76 to 14 the U.S. Senate gave its 
advice and consent to the ratification of the 
Florence agreement (the Unesco-sponsored 
Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials) on Febru- 
ary 23, 1960. The United States will thus be- 
come the 32d country in which the agreement 
is in effect. 

Lhe effect of the agreement is to remove the 
obstacles to the importation of books and a 
wide variety of other scientific, educational, 
and cultural materials by eliminating or re- 
ducing tariffs or other trade barriers. But the 
effect of the agreement is positive as well as 
negative: adherents undertake not only not to 
apply customs duties on the materials covered 
by the agreement but also to provide necessary 
import licenses and foreign exchange for 
books destined for libraries and educational 
institutions. 

The agreement contains certain necessary 
safeguards. Contracting states are not pre- 
vented from prohibiting importation on 
grounds of national security, public order, or 
public morals, and are free to take appropriate 
action if free importation under the agreement 


e Mr. Clapp is a member of the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. 


threatens serious injury to domestic industry. 

It will be recalled that the ALA Executive 
Board passed a resolution in favor of U.S. ad- 
herence to the agreement (ALA Bulletin, Feb- 


' ruary 1959, page 107). ALA has in other ways 


supported ratification, and a number of li- 
brarians, including President Powell, are mem- 
bers of the National Committee for the Flor- 
ence Agreement. When hearings on ratification 
were held before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on January 26, 1960, ALA 
was represented by the writer as a member of 
the International Relations Committee. The 
testimony offered on behalf of ALA pointed 
out that librarians in this country have as a 
group little to gain from the ratification of the 
agreement since they are for the most part al- 
ready exempted from payment of import 
duties on library materials. However, the fol- 
lowing reasons were offered as motivating 
ALA’s support: 

l. The Association strongly supports the na- 
tional policy of the United States, which also 
provides the underlying philosophy of the 
agreement—the improvement of the bases of 
international understanding by the reduction 
of barriers to the flow of knowledge. The exe- 
cution of this policy requires the elimination 
of impediments to the international inter- 





a lower cost than any other piece of legisla- 
tion in history. But it can happen. Our law- 
makers, deeply involved in matters of foreign 
policy, civil rights and labor laws, and com- 
mitted to decreasing the budget and lowering 
the national debt, might with easy conscience 
overlook the Act’s renewal if they are not 
fully aware of public sentiment. Therefore, 
it becomes the responsibility of us who have 
strong sentiment to make our feelings known 
to our Senators and Representatives without 
delay. 

We are not asking for much, The average 


annual appropriation for the Library Services 
Act amounts to little more than the production 
cost of one intercontinental ballistic missile, 
and who is to say which is worth more to the 
ultimate security of our country? 

To continue the good work of the Library 
Services Act and to make it a lasting value to 
the American people, I urge you to actively 
support the renewal of the Library Services 
Act in 1961 by letting your Representatives 
in Washington know of your convictions. You 
will be performing a service for yourself and 
for your family and for all Americans. ¢¢¢ 
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change of the vehicles of information and 
ideas, namely, books and other educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials. 

2. The Association is anxious that the 
United States stand on terms of equality in this 
matter with those members of the civilized 
world with whom it should be side by side and 
not behind—with such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
the Federal German Republic, Switzerland, 
and the Philippines. 

3. The Association is anxious that the posi- 
tion of the United States in these matters not 
be found less liberal than that claimed by 
countries who are our competitors for the 
good opinion of mankind. 

4, Finally, librarians have somewhat—even 
though little—-to gain from ratification. Al- 
though educational and public libraries are 
now exempt from import duties on books, yet 
to secure this exemption they must frequently 
submit to formalities. If the agreement were in 
force, they could escape even the formalities, 
which are frequently delaying, vexatious, and 
which sometimes entail expense. In addition, 


they would escape the impact of the tariff when 
they purchase foreign publications from do- 
mestic booksellers. Lastly, their readers would 
be freed of the impediments to the purchase 
of foreign publications. 

In elaboration of the third point, the testi- 
mony pointed out that in the Unesco publi- 
cation Barriers to Knowledge, compiled by the 
London Economist, the import practices of the 
U.S. require four pages to present, and include 
such items as a 5 per cent ad valorem impost 
on books of bona fide foreign origin and 10 
per cent on others, 7.5 per cent on children’s 
books, etc.; whereas, by contrast, the practices 
of the Soviet Union require only two pages to 
present and show the imports of principal cate- 
gories of books, periodicals, etc., to be exempt 
from duty. ` 

Ratification of the agreement is only the 
first step. Implementing legislation is now be- 
ing drafted by the State Department which will 
make the necessary statutory changes regard- 
ing customs and tariffs to give effect to the 
ratification. It is hoped that this may be speed- 
ily accomplished. eee 
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è C.B.1. problem eliminated 


with Sif-Down 
convenience, comfort 
and efficiency. 


The unusual weight 
and size of the 
Cumulative Book 
Index have long been 
a burden to the 
library staff. 


In fulfilling the need 
for a more efficient 
method of using and 
storing these heavy 
volumes, the new, 

9 volume C.B.I. 
Table was conceived 
and introduced. 
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May 1960 


-Expansion of library 


service in the USSR 


by Victor Fediai 


In a far-reaching decision which promises to 
reorganize the entire Soviet library system, 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the USSR, highest policy-making body of 
the Communist state, has ordered increased 
appropriations and voted greater support to 
all Soviet libraries. The decision, it was said, 
was made after a lengthy discussion of past 
and present methods of library services in the 
USSR, in the course of which the shortcom- 
ings and difficulties that beset the present li- 
brary system were pointed out. 

This decision of the Central Committee 
places an obvious emphasis on the rapid de- 
velopment and mass use of libraries in the 
USSR, and expands the scope of their re- 
sponsibilities and operations in the field of 
education and political propaganda. It seems 
to put librarians and library science in a much 
more advantageous position than heretofore 
and to provide libraries with possibilities for 
considerable expansion in facilities, personnel, 
and holdings. 

Details of this order, and a summary of 
the discussion on which it was based, were 
revealed in the October 1959 issue of Party 
Life, organ of the Central Committee, in an 
article entitled “Methods and Means of Im- 
proving Library Services in the Country.” A 
summary of the article follows. 


It was stated in the Central Committee meeting 
that book collections and operations of Soviet 
libraries are inadequate to meet present-day re- 
quirements. Libraries have failed to progress with 
the times and no longer meet the increasing inter- 
ests of readers in the realms of politics, industry, 
science, and technology. Most of the books in 
Soviet libraries have outlived their scientific and 
practical usefulness, and there is an acute short- 
age of books on such subjects as mechanization, 
automation, production technology, and current 
agricultural problems, as well as of reference lit- 


The Central Committee of the USSR Communist 
Party has issued a comprehensive order for ex- 
pansion, reorganization, and increase in finan- 
cial support for library services. 


erature and popular editions for the general pub- 
lic. 

Many libraries have poorly organized book- 
promotion programs, lack of information service 
about incoming new books, and inadequate and 
poorly arranged reference resources. 

The material resources and facilities of many 
libraries leave much to be desired. Many librar- 
ies lack their own buildings or reading rooms, 
and some are located in unsuitable premises, 
even in private houses. Not enough pressure has 
been exerted on smaller libraries set up in com- 
munity farms, cooperatives, and similar local or- 
ganizations to use their surplus funds to erect 
library buildings. Many libraries have a shortage 
of tables, chairs, catalog cabinets, and shelves, 
and in some large libraries obsolete equipment is 
being replaced much too slowly by new equip- 
ment based on automation and mechanization. 

Serious shortcomings in bibliographical work 
were revealed. It was pointed out that published 
bibliographies are often compiled without regard 
for the practical needs of modern construction 
projects and developments, and do not conform 
to present levels of technical progress. Bibliogra- 
phies for readers on specific problems in science, 
technology, and production methods are very 
limited; for the general public they are almost 
nonexistent. On the other hand, there are many 
instances where two or more published bibliog- 
raphies on the same subject duplicated each 
other. 

Library education and personnel placement 
were sharply criticized. It was disclosed that 70 
per cent of the personnel employed by state pub- 
lic libraries have no special library education, 
and that personnel in university, scientific, tech- 
nical, and other special libraries had no prepara- 
tory training in library work whatsoever to fit 
them for their duties. In addition, too many li- 
brary employees took up this work for the lack of 
anything else to do, considered it temporary em- 
ployment, and thus created a constant turnover of 
personnel, 

In brief, libraries are not given enough funds 
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and help to improve their material and technical 
means of operation, their library-reader relation- 
ships, and education and placement of personnel. 
According to the Central Committee, all these 
shortcomings were the result of poor guidance 
and supervision from the Ministry of Culture of 
the USSR, the Ministry of Higher and Middle 
Special Education, and Ministries of Culture and 
Education of the fifteen union republics, trade 
unions, and other groups. 

To correct the situation, the Central Committee 
ordered central committees of the republics, all 
local party committees, ministries of the USSR 
and Republics (Culture, Education, etc.), trade 
unions, and local government organizations to 
furnish the necessary means for basic improve- 
ment of library work and to eliminate existing 
shortages in library operations, turning libraries 
into effective media of mass political propaganda 
and centers for the dissemination of technical, 
scientific, agricultural, and professional knowl- 
edge. 

As to the role of libraries as media of mass 
political propaganda, the Central Committee 
stressed that the main function of libraries is to 
give wide publicity to the decisions of the XXI 
Party Congress, to explain the policies of the 
party and of the government, and to actively sup- 
port the government in the education and com- 
munist indoctrination of the population. 

The task of improving the material conditions 
and equipment of libraries was entrusted to all 
the above-mentioned organizations of the party 
and the government and to economic councils 
(Sovnarkhozes). These organizations were or- 
dered to analyze and solve problems in this field. 
They were given deadlines of two to three years 
to provide libraries with suitable fully equipped 
and furnished premises. The Central Committee 
forbade government agencies and organizations 
to appropriate library facilities for their own use, 
instructed them to transfer libraries now housed 
in unsuitable premises into vacated quarters, and 
ordered that new settlements, cities, and clubs in 
workers’ settlements and villages be planned with 
consideration of space for public libraries. 

To avoid unnecessary duplication in factory 
and other industrial libraries, the Central Com- 
mitee ordered local party, trade union, and gov- 
ernment organs to consider the merger of small 


e Dr. Fediai is in the Air Information Diviston of 
the Library of Congress. He calls attention to the 
comprehensive background treatment of his sub- 
ject in Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in the 
Soviet Union, by Paul L. Horecky (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, 1959). 
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libraries of different agencies located in the same 
vicinity and of libraries located within the same 
agency or establishment. When organizing a new 
library, consideration should be given to the size 
of the population to be served and the impor- 
tance of the agency to which the library will be 
attached. In localities where the size of the popu- 
lation does not warrant an independent library, 
branches or book-exchange points of nearby li- 
braries ought to be set up. 

Local government organs of the various repub- 
lics were made responsible for organizing the 
production of library equipment, including metal 
and wooden shelves, book and catalog cabinets 
and drawers, and furniture. 

The local party, trade union, and government 
organs and the respective ministries were ordered 
to supply libraries with new political, scientific, 
technical, industrial, reference and educational 
literature, and fiction, and to take measures for 
weeding out worn and out-of-date publications. 
It was ordered that useful duplicates be redis- 
tributed between libraries.. 

The cost of packing and shipping of books, re- 
celved by mail order from bookstores and library 
book collectors (book distribution centers), here- 
tofore paid by the libraries, is to be charged to 
bookstores and collectors. 

The Ministry of Culture of the USSR was in- 
structed to improve the supply of newly pub- 
lished books to libraries, to put in order the op- 
erations of library supply centers, and to discon- 
tinue the practice of sending books to libraries 
without a definite request from them. The scope 
and function of the libraries should always be 
taken into consideration when preparing publica- 
tion schedules and when supplementing library 
book holdings. 

Publishing houses were told to supply all li- 
braries promptly with subject lists of publica- 
tions and order blanks for the coming year. 

The Ministry of Culture was instructed to initi- 
ate in 1960 the publication of a series of general 
bibliographic indices, annually for magazine arti- 
cles and at five-year periods for the press. 

The State Public Scientific-Technical Library 
of the USSR and other central scientific-technical 
and specialized libraries are to organize a regular 
system of providing current and retrospective bib- 
liographies in their branches of science, technol- 
ogy, and the national economy, which will be 
aimed at various classes of readers. 

The USSR Ministry of Culture and the corres- 
ponding ministries in the Union Republics were 
made responsible for professional assistance, con- 
trol, and coordination of all libraries in the coun- 
try irrespective of the agency or organization they 
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are attached to. State contro! of all libraries in 


* «fie entire country will be assigned to the newly 


~, 


created Main Library Inspection Office within the 
USSR Ministry of Culture. Ministries and organ- 
izations with their own systems of libraries are to 


continue to supervise their subordinate libraries. 


The Ministry of Culture and the State Commit- 
tee for Construction were instructed to prepare 
designs for library buildings, work out principles 
of their operation (schedules, methods), set up 
requirements and lists of equipment, and prepare 
job descriptions, qualifications, and pay rates for 
library personnel. 

Professional help and consultation service in 
the field of library sciences and bibliographies 
for all libraries in the country will be the respon- 
sibility of the USSR State Lenin Library; for 
science and technical libraries, the USSR State 
Public Scientific and Technical Library. Both 
libraries are in Moscow. 

The USSR Ministry of Culture and the State 
Science and Technology Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers were ordered to prepare and 
publish statutes of library councils within one 
month. 

The USSR Ministry of Culture, the correspond- 

_ing ministries in the various republics, and all 
publishing houses were ordered to organize a 
centralized system of classification and cataloging 
of books, and to supply libraries with scientific 
and visual aids for using catalogs, reference ma- 
terial, and bibliographies. 

All mass information media, such as radio, tele- 
vision, and the central and local press, were or- 
dered to promote the popularization of books, 
propagandize library activities, regularly review 
new books, new scientific achievements, and pro- 
duction methods, and to publicize lists of recom- 
mended literature and useful handbooks. eee 





WHAT LENIN SAID 


“The glory and the pride of a public library 
does not depend upon the number of its rare 
books, sixteenth-century editions or tenth- 
century manuscripts but on how widely books 
are circulated among the people, how many 
new readers are enrolled, how rapidly book 
requests are filled, how many books are bor- 
rowed, and how many children become inter- 
ested in reading books and using libraries.” 
—From “What Lenin Wrote and Said about 
Libraries,” quoted in Horecky’s “Libraries 
and Bibliographic Centers in the Soviet 
Union.” 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


—originated full visibility maga- 
zine binders in 1949? 


—quality comes first: only the best 
materials are used? 


—patented lockbar metal part has 


no detachable elements, even set 
screws irremovable? 


—will gold stamp, emboss or silk- 
screen names on covers? 


—welcomes constructive criticism 
and suggestions ?. 


—appreciates your support in the 
past and makes every effort to be 
worthy of your continued pa- 
tronage? 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26 
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Proposed Amendments 


TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


A report of the Commitiee on Constitution and Bylaws 


THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS offers a number of amend- 
ments to ALA’s basic documents, for consideration at the 1960 annual con- 
ference. Additions appear in italics, deletions in [square brackets]. 


I AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


A. First reading. 


No amendments are to be presented for first 
reading. 


B. Second reading and ratification. 


The following amendment has already been 
approved by the Council upon first reading. It 
will now be presented for second reading, and, 
if approved, to the membership for ratification. 


l. Amend Article VI, Section 3 as follows: 


Seventy-five voting members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 


C. Ratification. 


The following amendments have been twice ap- 
proved by the Council, and will be presented to 
the membership for ratification. The purpose of 
each of these was printed in the ALA Bulletin, 
June 1959, page 543, and is not here repeated. 


2. Amend Article VIII, Section 1, second sen- 
tence as follows : 


The president-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected [at the annual confer- 
ence of the Association] annually as provided for 
in the Bylaws, the president-elect and the second 
vice-president for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years. 


3. Amend Article X by additions and deletions 
in Section 1, insertion of a new Section 2, and 
renumbering of the present Section 2 to become 
Section 3. 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with the 
American Library Association, or with any sub- 
division thereof upon its request, any national or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of the 
[American Library] Association or its subdivision. 
The dues of affiliated organizations shall be as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote ajfiliate the Asso- 
ciation, or any subdivision thereof upon its request, 
with any national or international organization hav- 
ing purposes similar to those of the Association or 
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its subdivision; provided, however, that no subdivi- 
ston of the Association may separately affiliate itself 
with an organization with which the Association as 
a whole is affiliated. 


4. Amend Article XI, Section 1 by deletion of 
the entire text and substitution of the following: 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws shail 
originate in the Council. A proposed amendment or 
new bylaw shall become effective when it shall have 
been approved by a majority of the members of the 
Council present and voting at a meeting of the 
Council, followed by ratification by the members of 
the Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Association voting, or 
by a majority vote of the members present and 
voting at a meeting of the Association. The Council, 
on approving a proposed amendment, shall specify 
whether a vote for ratification shall be taken at a 
meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a mail 
vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the time for 
the beginning and closing of the balloting. If « 
vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one month’s 
written notice shall be given to the Association of 
the text of the proposed amendment or new Bylaw. 


ll. AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 


The following amendments will be presented to 
the Council. If approved, they will then be pre- 
sented to the membership for ratification. 


5. Article IH, Section 6 makes it clear that 
the members of the Executive Board are elected 
from among the members of the Council and con- 
tinue to be members thereof; Article IV, Section 
1 (b) implies that certain officers of the Associa- 
tion are members of the Council. But nowhere 
is it even implied that the treasurer and the 
immediate past president are members of the 
Council. Therefore, it is recommended that the 
following he inserted at the beginning of Article 
IV, Section 2 (c): 


All members of the Executive Board shall automati- 
cally be members of the Council; the presidents of 
the divisions... 


6. To fill in completely the loophole men- 
tioned in no. 5 just above, and to clarify Council 
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„ membership still further, it is recommended that 
Article IV, Section 2 (f) be amended as follows: 


No person shall serve simultaneously as a [regularly 
elected] member of the Council [representing more 
than one group; except, however, that] elected by 
a chapter and as a member elected by the Associa- 
tion at large. A person who is a member by virtue 
of being a member of the Executive Board or presi- 
dent or president-elect of a division, as provided 
in paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a regu- 
larly elected member according to paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b) [, but such person shall have but 
one vote]; and [except that] a person who is a mem- 
ber as provided in paragraph (d) may simultane- 
ously be a regularly elected member and/or a mem- 
ber by: virtue of being a member of the Executive 
Board or president or president-elect of a division. 


The members of the Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws are not in agreement as to the dele- 
tion of the words, “but such person shall have 
but one vote.” The chief argument for deletion 
is that otherwise a division whose president is an 
elected member of the Council will be deprived 
of a vote to which it is entitled; the chief argu- 
ments against deletion are (1) that the basic 
concept of the Council under the recent reorgan- 
ization is that it shall be made up of “statesmen” 
who speak and vote not as representatives of 
various groups and interests but as “viewers of 
the whole good” of the ALA, and (2) that the 
registering of two votes by one person may 
create practical difficulties. When this amend- 
ment is presented for action, either the Council 
or the membership may properly move and vote 
to reject the recommendation to delete the words 
in question without rejecting the other portions 
of this amendment. 


7. The Council in June 1959 discontinued the 
Council Credentials Committee, but did not 
formally amend the Bylaws to provide for a sub- 
stitute method for accreditation of councilors. 
Therefore, it is recommended that Article IV, 
Section 4 be amended as follows: 


[Each councilor elected by a chapter shall present 
his credentials, signed by the president of the chap- 
ter, to the Council Credentials Committee] Each 
chapter shall accredit its councilor to the secretary 
of the Council in advance of the first meeting [he 
may attend] after his election. 


8. The Executive Board recommends that the 
membership of PEBCO be given more conti- 
nuity by the addition to it of the president and of 
three members-at-large. To this end, it is recom- 
mended that Article IX, Section 1 (b) be 
amended to read as follows: 


There shall be a Committee on Program Evaluation 


and Budget, to be comprised of three members-at- 
large, appointed by the President with the advice of 
the Executive Board for overlapping terms of three 
years each, the immediate past presidents of the 
divisions, the president, the president-elect and the 
treasurer of the Association, and the immediate past 
president of the Association who shall serve as 
chairman, to evaluate the programs of the Associa- 
tion and to advise the Executive Board in the 
preparation of the annual budgets, 


9. The Executive Board recommends that the 
changeover in committee membership be revised 
to coincide with that of the officers. At present, 
in accordance with Article I, Section 6 (a), the 
committee year is the same as the fiscal year. 
Therefore, it is recommended that Article IX, 
Section 3 (a), third sentence, be amended by 
the deletion of the words [fiscal year] and the 
substitution of the words adjournment of the 
annual conference. It is further recommended 
that Section 6 be amended as follows: 


The committee membership year shall be the same 
as the conference year. Not less than two weeks 
prior to the [annual] midwinter meeting the presi- 
dent-elect shall report to the Executive Board for 
the Committee on Appointments. At a meeting prior 
to or during the [annual] midwinter meeting of the 
[Association] Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider the nominations and make its decisions as 
to appointments. 


It is further recommended that Article IX, Sec- 
tion 7 (b) be amended by the deletion of the 
phrase [fiscal year] and the substitution of the 
phrase conference year. 


10. At various places in the Constitution and 
Bylaws there is provision for written notice to the 
membership. This is normally effected by print- 
ing the notice in the ALA Bulletin, which is a 
perquisite of all members. It appears to the 
Committee wise that the Bylaws make specific 
provision for this practice. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that a new Article XI be inserted in 
the Bylaws, and that the present Article XI be 
renumbered to become Article XIT. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 
Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bulletin 
shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the require- 
ment of notice by mail. 


ALA Committee on Constitution and By-laws 


BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, chairman 
EARL C. BORGESON 

RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 
Doxa E. THOMPSON 
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SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
Science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
-of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHE NEW sook oF KNOWLEDGE 

20 volumes-~-7910 pages~of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 


GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. 


.. invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 

"simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 

Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. ALA 5 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


International Headquarters 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


index and reference skills and prepares students 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information 


for standard reference tests. Continuously re- the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 
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Tentative program of +h 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
June 18 


Note: ALA members will be welcome at the 
June 18 meetings of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation listed below. Most CLA members will be 
preregistered, but it will be possible to register 
at the University of Montreal after 8:30 a.m. on 
June 18. To attend the Annual General Meeting, 
nonmembers of CLA must apply for admittance 
cards to the chairman of the Committee on Moni- 
toring before 8:45, and will be seated in a special 
section. Registration for the joint conference is 
$5.00; for the CLA meetings on June 18, $2.50 
(both Canadian currency). 


Saturday, June 18, 8:30 am.-11:15 A.M. 
University of Montreal—Main Building 


Registration and Information, 8:30 A.M.—12 noon 

Annual General Meeting, 9:00 aaz.-11:15 a.m. 

Presiding, Bertha Bassam, president, Canadian 
Library Association 

Reports of the Directors, Auditers, Officers, Proj- 
ects, Sections, Committees, Canadian Library 
Week, New Business, and Resolutions 


11:45 AM. 


University of Montreal—Le Centre 
Social Cafeteria 


Luncheon 


1:00 p.m. 
Lounge—Le Centre Social 
Canadiana Auction—Auctioneer, Willard E. Ire- 


land 


1:45 PM. 
University of Montreal—Main Building 


Business MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
REPORTS or OFFICIALS AND COMMITTEES 


Young Propie’s Section—Chairman, Rev. Ed- 
mond Desrochers, S.J. 

RESEARCH SECTION—Chairman, Florence B. Mur- 
ray 

CANADIAN Music LIBRARY Assocration—-Chair- 
man, Lucien Brochu 

CATALOGUING SECTION—Chairman, Sister Francis 
Dolores 

Film showings and a discussion of public rela- 
tions~~Chairman, Hélène Grenier 


3:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 
University of Montreal—Main Building 


Business MEETINGS or SECTIONS 
REPORTS OF OFFICIALS AND COMMITTEES 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARI- 
ANS—Chairman, Frances Trotter 

CIRCULATION SERVICES SECTION—Chairman, Keith 
Crouch 

REFERENCE SECTION---Chairman, Margaret Geod 

Film showings and discussion of public relations 
—Chairman, Héléne Grenier 


7:30 P.M. 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


Banquet to celebrate 60 years of library associa- 
tion work in Canada; the 15th anniversary of 
CLA-—ACB, and the passage of the Quebec Li- 
brary Act. 800 tickets available. Price $6.00 
Canadian currency; $6.45 U.S. currency. 

Chairman, Bertha Bassam 

Speaker—Arnold Edinbourgh, editor, Saturday 
Night, “On Keeping Ideas in Motion” 

Presentation of Awards 





SHEILA A. EGOFF 


A member of 
the Canadian 
Library Associ- 
ation staff, Miss 
Egoff has been 
working in 
Montreal since 
March 1 as co- 
ordinator of the 
joint ALA-CLA 
conference. As 
associate editor 
of the CLA Bul- 
letin, she as- 
sisted with the 
selection and 
editing of ma- 5 he 
terial for the April ALA Bulletin; as secretary 
of the CLA Microfilm Project, she contributed 
“Read It on Microfilm” to that issue. 
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T7A-CLA joint conference 


79th annual ALA conference 


A Joint Conference with the Canadian Library Association 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
June 19-24, 1960 


Compiled and edited by Mary CILLUFFO, ALA Conference Program Arrangements Office 


Conference Theme: Breaking Barriers-——-An Inquiry into the Forces That 
Affect the Flow and Utilization of Knowledge 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY YRUSTEES 
INSTITUTE 
June 18-19 


Sponsored by the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, a section of the Publie Library 
Association, and the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Trustees Section 

President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 
Ind. 

Institute Chairman, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 411 East 
Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La. 

Registration fee, $16.50 (U.S. currency) $15.75 
(Canadian currency), including Banquet and 
Luncheon. Advance registration to Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters, before June 6 

Theme: A New Decade of Trusteeship 


Saturday, June 18, 9:00 am—12:00 noon 


Registration, 9:00-10:00 A.M. 

Presiding, Mrs. Weldon Lynch 

The Trustee on the Threshold of the 60’s— 
Mrs. Raymond A. Young, president of AALT 

Economic and Social Trends of the Decade— 
George S. Davidson, deputy minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Ottawa 

Listening Panel to be announced 


Saturday, June 18, 2:00 P.M. 


Round Table discussions on Trustee Responsi- 
bilities for the New Decade 

Panel of Trustees to comment on Round Tables’ 
conclusions 


Saturday, June 18, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner meeting 


Challenging Frontiers of the Canadian Library 
Scene: 
Development in Ontario—Miss Isabel McLean, 
Sudbury Public Library, Ontario 
Canadian Frontiers—Miss Marion Gilroy, Re- 
gional Libraries Division, Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Library 


Sunday, June 19, 10:00 am. 


Trustee Action through Public Relations 
Interrogation Panel to be announced 
Answering Panel to be announced 


Sunday, June 19, 12:00 noon-1:30 P.M. 


Luncheon meeting 

Public Relations Specifics for the New Decade— 
Dan Lacy, managing director, American Book 
Publishers Council 

The Trustee, Moving Force in Action for the New 
Decade—Mrs. Weldon Lynch 


INSTITUTE ON CATALOG CODE REVISION 
June 12-17 
McGill University 


Sponsored by the Cataloging and Classification 
Section of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division; the Cataloguing Section of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association; McGill University 


Meetings of Canadian Library Association 
sections and committees are grouped in 
this program under the word “Canadian.” 
Note also that the Annual General Meeting 
of CLA, CLA section business meetings, 
and the CLA banquet are scheduled for 
Saturday, June 18 (see facing page). 
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Institute Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass., chair- 
man, RTSD Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion, Catalog Code Revision Committee 

Chairman of Montreal Committee, Virginia E. 
Murray, Library School, McGill University 

Registration fee, $20.00 (Canadian currency), 
$21.00 (U.S. currency); with room and board, 
$60.00 (Canadian currency), $63.00 (U.S. 
currency). Advance registration is required. 
American reservations are to be sent to Mrs. 
Orcena Mahoney, ALA headquarters, and Ca- 
nadian reservations are to be sent to Virginia 
Murray, McGill University Library School. 

Topics and Speakers: 

Purpose, Procedures, and Problems of Revision 
—Wyllis E. Wright 

Fundamentals of Cataloging—Seymour Lubet- 
zky 

The Reference Viewpoint on Code Revision— 
David R. Watkins 

Works of Personal Authorship—Mrs. Ruth 
French Strout 

Personal Names—Katharine L. Ball 

Corporate Authorship—Audrey Smith 

Corporate Names—Arnold Trotier 

Government Publications—Bella E. Shacht- 
man 

Works Entered Under Title—Jennette E. 
Hitchcock 

Experiment in Application of the Revised 
Rules—-C, Sumner Spalding 

Problems of Changing from the Old Rules 
to the New—Maurice Tauber and Robert 
Kingery 

Papers of the speakers will be distributed in 
advance to registrants. 


JOINT GENERAL SESSIONS 
FIRST JOINT GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Bertha Bassam, president, Canadian 
Library Association, and Benjamin E. Powell, 
president, American Library Association 

Official Welcomes from the Province of Quebec 
and the City of Montreal 

Introduction of the Conference Theme—F. Cyril 
James, principal, McGill University, Montreal 

Presentation of Awards 


SECOND JOINT GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Bertha Bassam, president, Canadian 
Library Association, and Benjamin E. Powell, 
president, American Library Association 
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Breaking Barriers—a panel discussion: 
Behind the Iron Curtain—speaker to be an-~ 
nounced 
Asian Countries-—-Lewis Perinbam, associate 
secretary, Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO, Ottawa 
North America-——speaker to be announced 
Presentation of Awards 


THIRD JOINT GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 24, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Bertha Bassam, president, Canadian 
Library Association, and Benjamin E. Powell, 
president, American Library Association 

Presentation of awards 

Election Committee report 

Resolutions Committee report 

Inauguration of incoming presidents 

Inaugural Addresses: Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain and Neal R. Harlow 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 20, 2:00 P.M. 
and 


Thursday, June 23, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, John T. Eastlick. second vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, first 
vice president and president-elect 

Approval of Council Minutes 

Report of the President—Benjamin E. Powell 

Report of the Executive Director—David H. Clift 

Committee on Council Membership—Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 
A. Custer, chairman 

Committee on Organization—Robert W. Sever- 
ance, chairman 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 
-~President Powell 


Note: A closed meeting of the ALA Council 
and Executive Board will be held on Monday, 
June 20, at 8:30 a.m. By direction of Council, 
this is an informational meeting. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Thursday, June 23 


Presiding, Benjamin E. Powell, president 
There will be a meeting of the ALA member- 
ship convened immediately following the ad- 
journment of the second Council session for 
the purpose of ratification of Constitution and 
Bylaws amendments, The report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws to be acted 
upon by the Council and the membership is in- 
cluded in this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 382. 
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PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, 
ci AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Margaret Fulmer, Public Library, 
Whittier, Calif.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 21, 9:30 am—5:00 P.M. 


Joint sponsorship of the Film Institute with the 
CLA Film Committee and ALA Adult Services 
Division with the cooperation of the staff of the 
National Film Board of Canada 

For Program see Audio-Visual Committee Film 
Institute. 


Wednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Sponsored jointly by the CLA Circulation Serv- 
ices Section and the ALA Adult Services Di- 
vision 

Co-chairmen, Keith Crouch, North York Public 
Library, Willowdale, Ontario, chairman, CLA 
Circulation Services Section; Margaret E. 
Monroe, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman, ASD Montreal Conference Program 
Committee 

Division activities and business: reports from 
committees 

President’s report 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Introduction of new officers 

Studying Your Community—interrogation and 
panel discussion: 

Moderator, Ruth Warncke, director, Library— 
Community Project, ALA headquarters 

Interrogators and panel members from CLA and 
ALA to be announced 


Library Service to an Aging Population Committee 


Chairman, Fern Long, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Wednesday, June 22, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Fern Long 

Current Programs of Library Service to the 
Aging and Participation of Libraries in the 
Preparations for the White House Conference 
on Aging—a panel discussion 

General discussion 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Service to 
Trade Unions, New York Public Library, 


Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd St., New 
York 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 pM. 


What Can Libraries in the United States and 
Canada Do to Serve Labor Unions More Effec- 
tively ?—a panel discussion between Canadian 
and United States trade unionists and librar- 
ians 

Speakers to be announced 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Esther V. Burrin, Westlane Junior 
High School Library, Metropolitan School 
District, Washington Township, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; executive secretary, Eleanor E. Ahlers, 
ALA headquarters 


Sunday, June 19, 6:30 P.M. 


Buffet Supper 

Tickets, $5.00 (Canadian currency), $5.25 (U.S. 
currency). Reservations with check or money 
order by June 10 to Mrs. Lawrence Short, John 
Rennie High School Library, Pointe Claire, 
Quebec, Canada 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 am. 


Presiding, Esther V. Burrin 

Business meeting 

Quebec’s Unique School System—J. D. Jefferis, 
Department of Education, Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Quebec 


Monday, June 20, 4:30 P.M. 
School] library film showing 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:30 AM. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $4.25 (Canadian currency), $4.50 
(U.S. currency). Reservations with check or 
money order by June 10, to Mrs. Lawrence 
Short, librarian, John Rennie High School, 
Pointe Claire, Quebec 

Presiding, Elenora C. Alexander, 
State Assembly Planning Committee 

Introductions 

Roll call by states 

Pilot Programs on the New School Library 
Standards--Gladys Lees, director of school 
libraries, Tacoma Public Schools, Wash. 

Educational Explosion and the School Library 
—~Harold B. Gores, president, Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, New York 

Buzz sessions on the main address 


chairman, 
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Table discussion leaders: State Assembly mem- 
bers 

Panelists: State Assembly Planning Committee 
members and guest speaker 

Meeting of the State Assembly representatives 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with ACRL Teacher Education 
Libraries Section 

For program see ACRL Teacher Education Li- 
braries Section 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Walter T. Brahm, Ohio State Library, 
Columbus; executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Public Library Asso- 
ciation, ALA Library Administration Division, 
and the Canadian Library Association Public 
Library Committee 

For program see Public Library Association 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:30 A.M. 


Business meeting 
Presiding, Walter T. Brahm 
New Conquests in Space: 

Library Problems of the Canadian Northwest 
—Miss Marion Gilroy, supervisor, Regional 
Libraries Division, Provincial Library, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan 

Quebec’s New Library Law of 1959—speaker 
to be announced 

Library Service in the New States of the 
United States—Alaska and Hawaii—speak- 
ers to be announced 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE | 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y.; secretary, Louis 
Shores, Library School, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 


Wednesday, June 22, 4:30 P.M. 


The Multilateral Approach Required of French- 
Canadian Librarianship—~-M. Jean-Charles Bo- 
nenfant, legislative reference librarian, Prov- 
ince of Quebec 

A Distinguished Ghost and the National Library 
—H. Pearson Gundy, university librarian, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, David Berninghausen, Library School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Thelma Eaton, Graduate School 
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of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana i 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Library Education 
Division, LED Teachers Section, ALA Library 
Administration Division Personnel Administra- 
tion Section, and CLA Library Education 
Committee 

For program see Library Education Division. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
President, Wyman W. Parker, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Library, Middletown, Conn.; executive 
secretary, Richard Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 
Business meeting 


College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Morrison C. Haviland, University of 
Vermont Libraries, Burlington; secretary, Vic- 
toria E. Hargrave, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, TL. 


Tuesday, June 21, 2:00 pM. 
University of Montreal 
Implementation of ALA Standards for College 
Libraries—Dr. James S. Coles, president, Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Me.; Dr. F. Taylor 
Jones, executive secretary, Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
New York 

Business meeting 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Helen Mitchell, Clark College Li- 
brary, Vancouver, Wash.; secretary, Helen 
Abel Brown, St. Mary’s Junior College Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N.C. 
Monday, June 20, 4:30 p.m. 


The New Standards and Their Significance for 
the Nineteen Sixties—Felix E. Hirsch, Trenton 
State College, N.J. 

Business meeting 

Rare Books Section 


Chairman, James T. Babb, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Tyrus 
G. Harmsen, Occidental College Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Monday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Redpath Library, McGill University 
Collecting in the Field of Science—Bern Dibner, | 
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_ Burndy Library, Norwalk, Conn.; Jacob Zeit- 
lin, Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Richard Pennington, McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal 


12:30 P.M. 
Redpath Hall, McGill University 


Luncheon meeting 


4:30 P.M. 


Osler Library, McGill University 
Tea 
Subject Specialists Section 
Chairman, Ruth M. Heiss, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Frank N. 
Jones, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Tuesday, June 21 
Ali-day tour of special subject libraries in Ottawa 


8 
ART SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Phyllis Reinhardt, Smith College Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass.; secretary, Elea- 
nor Worfolk, School of Fine Arts Library, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Monday, June 20, 10:00 A.M. 
Visit to Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon: Ecole des Beaux Arts de Montréal 


6:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting 


Tuesday, June 2] 


All-day tour to Ottawa with Subject Specialists 
Section, including 1:30-4:00 p.m, visit to the 
National Gallery of Canada 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Thelma C. Bird, Teaching Ma- 
terials Library, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; secretary and chairman- 
elect, Fritz Veit, Chicago Teachers College and 
Wilson Junior College Libraries 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 p.m. 
University of Montreal 
Cosponsored by the ALA American Association 
of School Librarians 

The New School Library Standards—a panel 
discussion 

Business meeting 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Richard E. Chapin, Michigan State 
University Library, East Lansing; secretary, 


Ruth C. Ringo, University of Tennessee Li- 
brary, Knoxville 


Sunday, June 19, 8:30 p.m. 


Storage Libraries and Storage Problems: 
Problems of Storing University Library Ma- 
terials—Ralph H. Hopp, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 
Storage Records and Servicing—Fred Dimock, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
Criteria of Selection of Materials for Storage— 
Lee Ash, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Helen Yast, American Hospital As- 
sociation, Chicago; secretary, Martha Stovall, 
Veterans Administration Hospital Library, 
Perry Point, Md.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 20, 10:00 A.M. 


What Librarians Should Know About Rehabilita- 
tion Trends-—~a panel discussion 

Moderator, Ruth Tews, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. l 

Panel members: E. G. Brown, chief librarian, Ca- 
nadian National Institute for the Blind; Dr. 
Leon Dugal, assistant director, Provincial 
Commission on Alcoholism, Department of 
Health, Province of Quebec; Jean Burness, li- 
brarian, Ontario Department of Health, To- 
ronto; Arthur Nuttall, chief librarian, Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions, Province of On- 
tario; Dr. Graham C. Taylor, Allan Memorial 
Institute, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal; 
Mary Walsh, chief librarian, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Rehabilitation films from National Film Board of 
Canada with commentaries 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast meeting 

Hospital Library Service in England—Joy Lewis, 
librarian, National Hospital, London 

Presiding, Helen Yast 

Business meeting 


Tuesday, June 21, 1:30-5:00 P.M. 


Tours: L’H6épital Ste. Justine (children’s hospi- 
tal) ; Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Centre 
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AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Violet F. Myer, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 
June 20, 22, 23—12:15 P.M. 


Noonday film showings 
Chairman, Mrs. Masha Porte, Audio-Visual De- 
partment, Public Library, Dallas, Tex. 


FILM INSTITUTE 
Tuesday, June 21, 9:30 am—5:00 P.M. 


At the National Film Board of Canada—Office 
National du Film, Canada, 3255 Cote de Liesse 
Road, Ville St. Laurent, Quebec 

Sponsored by the CLA Film Committee, ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee, and ALA Adult Serv- 
ices Division with the cooperation of the staff 
of the National Film Board of Canada 

Advance registration required before May 15 to 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA headquarters 


Opening Session—9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, Mrs. Gladys Abbott, head, Adult Serv- 
ices, London Public Library and Art Museum, 
London, Ontario, chairman of the CLA Film 
Committee 

Welcome and Introduction of Guy Roberge, film 
commissioner of the Government of Canada 

Introducing the National Film Board—Guy Ro- 
berge, chairman, NFB 

Objectives of the Institute—Margaret Monroe, 
president-elect, Adult Services Division 

Raison d@étre--Donald Mulholland, director of 
planning, NFB 

Breaking Barriers—-Leonard Chatwin, director of 
distribution,. NFB 

Outline of Building Tour—Tom Johnston, chief 
of Information Division, NFB 


10:40 AM. 
Bun-and-coffee break 


11:00 AM. 
Group A (150 participants) : Tour of building— 
Tom Johnston, chairman 
Group B (150 participants): Case study—Mrs. 
Abbott to introduce experts 
1:00-2:30 P.M. 


Informal half hour; luncheon in NFB cafeteria 


2:30 P.M. 


Group A: Case study—vViolet Myer, chairman 
ALA Audio-Visual Committee to introduce ex- 
perts 
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Group B: Tour of building —Tom Johnston, 
chairman 


Closing General Session—4:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Violet Myer 
Le Merle—Norman McLaren, producer, NFB 
Resolutions of thanks—Virginia Beard, chairman, 
Program Committee, ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 


Chairman, Dr. Raymond Tanghe, National Li- 
brary, Ottawa, Ontario; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. R. C. Jacobsen, 32 Lowther Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 

Speaker—Marie Tremaine, director and editor, 
Arctic Bibliography, Arctic Institute of North 
America, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. Miss Tremaine will speak on her Arctic 
Bibliography Project in all its phases—harvesi- 
ing, classifying, cataloging, utilization, and the 
collaboration of other nations. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Frances Trotter, Toronto Public Li- 
brary, Ontario 


W ednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with the ALA Children’s Services 
Division, ALA Young Adult Services Division, 
and Canadian Library Association Young 
People’s Section 

For program see Children’s Services Division. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CATALOGUING SECTION 


Chairman, Sister Francis Dolores, Mount St. 
Vincent College Library, Halifax, N.S. 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section 

For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CIRCULATION 

SERVICES SECTION 


Chairman, Keith Crouch, North York Public Li- 
brary, Willowdale, Ontario 


W ednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division. 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
FILM COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Gladys Abbott, Public Library, 
- London, Ontario 


Tuesday, June 21, 9:30 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 


Joint sponsorship of the Film Institute with ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee and Adult Services 
Division with the cooperation of the staff of 
the National Film Board of Canada 

For program see Audio-Visual Committee Film 
Institute. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Rev. Edmond Desrochers, $.J., La 
Maison Bellarmin, Montreal, P.Q. 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Library Education Di- 
vision, LED Teachers Section, Association of 
American Library Schools, and LAD Person- 
nel Administration Section 

For program see Library Education Division. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Evelyn Gregory, York Township Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto, Ontario 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Public Library As- 
sociation, ALA American Association of State 
Libraries, and Library Administration Division 

For program see Public Library Association. 


Thursday, June 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with PLA on the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 

For program see PLA White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REFERENCE SECTION 


Chairman, Margaret W. Good, Westmount Pub- 
lic Library, Montreal, Quebec 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Reference Services 
Division 
For program see Reference Services Division 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, George H. Hamilton, Niagara Falls 
Public Library Board, Niagara Falls, Ontario; 
secretary, Michael J. Quinlan, Niagara Falls 
Public Library Board, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Monday, June 20 
An afternoon bus tour of the City of Montreal 


7:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting 


Tuesday, June 21 


A bus trip to the Laurentians and dinner at 
Chantecler. Buses will depart at 3:00 p.m. 
from a location to be announced later. 

A cordial invitation is extended to members of 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
to join the Canadian Library Association 
Trustees Section in the above activities. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION 
Chairman, Rev. Edmond Desrochers, S.J., La 
Maison Bellarmin, 25 rue Jarry, Montreal 


Wednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Children’s Services 
Division, ALA Young Adult Services Division, 
and Canadian Association of Children’s Li- 
brarians 

For program see Children’s Services Division. 


CANADIAN MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Lucien Brochu, Laval University, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Tuesday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Music Library Association 
For program see Music Library Association. 


8:30 P.M. 


McGill University, Redpath Hall 
Concert—open to all attending the conference 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library 
of Philadelphia; executive secretary, Mildred 
L. Batchelder, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 21, 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet des Voyageurs—ALA~CLA Children’s 
Book Awards Banquet 

Tickets, $7.50 in Canadian currency including 
gratuities. Send reservations to Miss Marian 
Cooke, Toronto Public Library, Toronto 2B, 
Ontario. From U.S. send a Canadian bank draft 
payable at par to any bank in Toronto. (Checks 
or money orders if sent from U.S. must be 
made out for $8.03. Those in incorrect amount 
will be returned to sender.) 
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Presiding, Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, and Frances 
Trotter, chairman, Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians, Toronto Public Library 

Presentation of the Canadian Library Association 
Book of the Year for Children (in English and 
in French)-——Frances Trotter: 

To Marius Barbeau and Michael Hornyansky 
for The Golden Phoenix (Oxford) 

To Paule Daveluy for L’eté enchanté (Edi- 
tions de l'Atelier) 

Presentation of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards—Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, chairman, New- 
bery Caldecott Awards Committee: 
Newbery Medal to Joseph Krumgold for Onion 

John (Crowell) 
Caldecott Medal to Marie Hall Ets for illustra- 
tions for Nine Days to Christmas (Viking) 

Presentation of the Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 
—Rosemary Livsey, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, chairman. Recipient to be announced 
at Banquet des Voyageurs 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership business meeting 

Notable Children’s Books 1940-54—Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, New York Public Library 

Bylaws revision 


W ednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians, Canadian Library As- 
sociation Young People’s Section, and ALA 
Young Adult Services Division 

Presiding, Héléne Grenier, Commission des 
Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal, and 2d vice 
president, Canadian Library Association 

Introduction of chairman of participating groups: 
Frances Trotter, chairman, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians, Toronto Public 
Library; Rev. Edmond Desrochers, S.J., chair- 
man, CLA Young People’s Section; Pauline 
O’Melia, president, ALA Young Adult Services 
Division, South Woods Junior High School, 
Syosset, N.Y.; and Mrs. Carolyn W. Field 

Canada in Books for Children and Young Adults: 
Books in English—Roderick L. Haig-Brown, 

author, Campbell River, B.C. 
Canadian Books in French for Children— 
Beatrice Clément, author, Boucherville, P.Q. 
Canadian Books in French for Young Adults— 
Guy Sylvestre, Library of Parliament, Ot- 
tawa 


CIRCULATION SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Henry Birnbaum, Brooklyn College 
Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
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Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Henry Birnbaum 

Membership business meeting 

The IBM Circulation Control System at Brooklyn 
College Library—Henry Birnbaum 


Thursday, June 23, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Henry Birnbaum 

Membership business meeting 

Borrowers’ Identification at Princeton University 
Library—Warren B. Kuhn, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John R. Rowe, educational director, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, William W. 
Bryan, Peoria Public Library, IN. 


Tuesday, June 21, 2:00 pm. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Chairman’s report 
Election of officers 
General discussion 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, John Lester Nolan, Reference De- 
partment, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, Alice D. Ball, United States 
Book Exchange, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 p.m. 


Program chairman, Laurence J. Kipp 

UNESCO & Libraries—a panel discussion: 
William S. Dix, librarian, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Princeton, N.J., and chairman, 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; 
others to be announced 


Thursday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John Lester Nolan 

50,000 Miles of Libraries—Raynard C. Swank, 
Director, ALA International Relations Office 

Business meeting 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Margaret M. Klausner, Public Li- 
brary of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, Calif.; executive secretary, Hazel B. 
Timmerman, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Public Library Associa- 
tion, American Association of State Libraries, 
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"and Canadian Library Association Public Li- 
brary Committee 
For program see Public Library Association. 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Margaret M. Klausner 

Membership meeting ° 

Library Technology—Frazer G. Poole, Library 
Technology Project, ALA headquarters 

Question period 

Division bylaws—Roberta Bowler, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, chairman 

Report of Election Committee—Edward B. Hay- 
ward, Public Library, Hammond, Ind., chair- 
man 

President’s report—-Margaret M. Klausner 

Introduction of new officers 

Inauguration of incoming president 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Ralph T. Esterquest, Harvard 
Medical School Library, Boston 


Wednesday, June 22, 5:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Keith Doms 
Business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Raymond E. Williams, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Robert H. Rohlf, Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional Library, Savage, Minn. 

What the Architect and Librarian Should Ex- 
pect of Each Other—speakers to be announced 


Wednesday, June 22, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Raymond E. Williams 

Toronto’s Downtown Civic Square Branch, 
18,000 sq. ft., result of international compe- 
tition for new City Hall 

Presentation—Henry C. Campbell, chief li- 
brarian; Viljo Rewell and John B. Parkin, 
architects 

Critic to be announced 


Thursday, June 23, 8:30 AM. 


Presiding—to be announced 

Physical Requirements for Bookmobiles—a panel 
discussion: 
Panel members to be announced 


Thursday, June 23, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Frank E. Gibson, Public Library, 
Omaha, Neb. 

First Philadelphia Regional Branch 

Presentation—Thomas W. McConkey, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia 


Critic to be announced 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Donald C. Davidson, University of 
California, Santa Barbara Library 


Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 aM. 


Presiding, Donald C. Davidson 

Preliminary plans for college and university 
library buildings will be presented and criti- 
cized 


Thursday, June 23, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Donald C. Davidson 

Preliminary plans for college and university 
library buildings will be presented and criti- 
cized. 


Financial Administration Section 


Chairman, Dan A. Williams, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, Edward A. 
Wight, University of California, School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley 


Friday, June 24, 8:30 am. 


Presiding, Dan A. Williams 
Insurance for Libraries: 

Insurance Evaluation Figures for the Library 
Collection——Frederick L. Arnold, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton, N.J., and 
chairman, Insurance for Libraries Committee 

ABC’s of Fire: a lecture-demonstration— 
Herbert N. G. Hultgren, regional director of 
engineering, Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company f 

Film: Pictorial record of the two insurance- 
test book-burnings at the Factory Mutual 
Insurance Laboratories in Norwood, Mass. 
on December 17, 1959 

Problems in Attempting to Establish Loss after 
a Fire When an Insurance Inventory Was 
Lacking (Public Library, Bayonne, N.J.)—- 
Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J. 

Business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 
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Governmental Relations Section 


Chairman, Louise F. Rees, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing; secretary, Sophronia W. 
Dewey, Public Library, Farmington, N.M. 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Louise F. Rees 

Practical Hints in Dealing with a Legislature 
—legislator to be announced 

How to Get Library Legislation Passed—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator, Roger H. McDonough, Division of 
State Library, Archives and History, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, N.J. 

Panel members: Mrs. Raymond Young, trustee, 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City; Harold 
S. Hacker, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y.: 
Robert H. Rohlf, Dakota-Scott Regional Li- 
brary, Savage, Minn.; others to be announced 

Business meeting 

Officer and committee reports 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Chairman, Frank <A. Lundy, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln; secretary, Alta M. 
Parks, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Friday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Frank A. Lundy 
Business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 


Personnel Administration Section 


© Chairman, William Chait, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Librarv, Dayton; sec- 
retary, Katherine E. Anderson, Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Ore. 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 AM. 


Joint meeting with ALA Library Education Di- 
vision, LED Teachers Section, Canadian Li- 
brary Association Library Education Commit- 
tee, and Association of American Library 
Schools 

For program see Library Education Division. 


Wednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William Chait 
Inter-Personal Relationships: A Basic Factor in 
On-the-Job Success 
The Administrator’s Role: Steps Which He 
Can Take to Further Good Inter-Personal 
Relationships—-David D. Smith, professor, 
Department of Psychology, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal 
The Individual’s Role: Factors Which Will 
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Help Him to Get Along with Himself, with 
Others, and with Circumstances—Dr. Gra- 
ham C. Taylor, assistant to director, Allan 
Memorial Institute, and assistant in Psy- 
chology, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal 
Discussion period 
Business meeting 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Mildred T. Stibitz, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton; sec- 


retary, Marion L. Simmons, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Mildred T. Stibitz 
Program and business meeting 
Meet the Editors—brief remarks by the editors 
of national library periodicals 
Leon Carnovsky—Library Quarterly 
Sheila A. Egoff—Canadian Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin 
Harold Lancour—Library Trends 
Eric Moon—Library Journal 
Samray Smith——ALA Bulletin 
John Wakeman—Wilson Library Bulletin 
Business meeting 


FRIENDS.OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, William R. Lansberg, Baker Library, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


Tuesday, June 21, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets may be secured at the ALA-CLA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens 

Presiding, William R. Lansberg 

Friends and the Stefansson Collection at Dart- 
mouth College—Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Arctic consultant to Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. 


Discussion 


Recruiting Committee 


Chairman, Myrl Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 


waukee 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Myrl Ricking 

Demonstration—reports on the recruiting pro- 
grams of North Carolina, Louisiana, and the 
Canadian Library Association 

Speakers: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh; James S. 
Cookston, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge; June E. Munro, Canadian Library 
Association, Ottawa 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New 
York Public Library, New York; executive 
secretary, Robert L. Gitler, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 
Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Mrs. Francis Lander Spain 

Beta Phi Mu Award 

Equivalencies, Reciprocity—Evaluating Compara- 
tive Library Education in Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States—a panel discussion 

Cosponsored by Canadian Library Association 
Library Education Committee, LAD Personnel 
Administration Section, Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools, and LED Teachers Sec- 
tion 

Program Chairman, Rev. James J. Kortendick, 
S.S., Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Keynote Speaker, Harold Lancour, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 

Moderator, John Mackenzie Cory, New York 
Public Library, New York 

Panel members: Robert H. Blackburn, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Canada; Rev. Edmond Des- 
rochers, S.J. Maison Bellarmin, Montreal, 
Canada; John Clement Harrison, School of 
Librarianship, Manchester College of Science 
and Technology, Manchester, England, and 
Graduate School of Library Science (summer) 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Irving Lieber- 
man, School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


Teachers Section 
Chairman, Stuart Baillie, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Colo.; secretary- 
treasurer, William Bliss Wood, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Library Education Di- 
vision, Canadian Library Association Library 
Education Committee, LAD Personnel Admin- 
istration Section, and Association of American 


Library Schools 
For program see Library Education Division. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Florence Boochever, New York State 


Library, Albany; secretary, Karl Brown, St. 
Martin’s Press, New York 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:30 P.M. 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Library Periodicals 
-—~Sol M. Malkin, editor and publisher, AB 
Weekly and AB Yearbook 

Cracker-barrel discussion 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Charles H. Ness, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; secretary, Mrs. Emma Martin, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond 


Monday, June 20, 4:30 P.M. 


Library Service to the Blind and other Handi- 
capped Groups—Emerson Greenaway, direc- 
tor, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Library Service to the Blind in Canada—E. G. 
Brown, chief librarian, Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind, Toronto, Ontario 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, James B. Coover, Vassar College, 
Music Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Tuesday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Canadian Music Library 
Association 

Co-chairmen: James B. Coover and Lucien 
Brochu, president, Canadian Music Library 
Association 

The Music Services of National and Provincial 
Libraries 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
Tuesday, June 21, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Benjamin E. Powell, ALA president 
and chairman, ALA National Library Week 
Committee 

Introduction of Speaker—Bertha Bassam, presi- 
dent, Canadian Library Association 

The Common Cultural Objectives of Library 
Week and the Canada Council—A. W. True- 
man, director, the Canada Council 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, James E. Bryan, director, Newark 
Public Library, N.J.; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 20, 10:00 am. 


Business meeting 
Creative Writing in Canada—speaker to be an- 
nounced 
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Monday, June 20, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Public Library Committee, ALA Ameri- 
cen Association of State Libraries, and ALA 
Library Administration Division 

Presiding, James E. Bryan 

Greetings from Canada—Evelyn Gregory, York 
Township Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
and chairman, CLA Public Library Committee 

The Toronto Metropolitan Library Study and its 
Implications for the Metropolitan Area Li- 
braries 

Panel members: Richard J. H. Stanbury, chair- 
man, Council of Library Trustees of Toronto 
and District; Alberta Letts, Provincial li- 
brarian, Nova Scotia; Harold L. Hamill, li- 
brarian, Los Angeles Public Library; Ralph 
Shaw, dean, Graduate Library School, Rutgers 
University 


American Association of Library Trustees 


President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 
Ind. 


Sunday, June 19, 4:15 p.m. 


National Assembly of State Trustee Association 
Delegates 
Presiding, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, chairman 


Roll Call of Delegates 
Discussion 


Sunday, June 19, 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 
For AALT Officers, Assembly Delegates, Alter- 
nates and Official Observers only 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Raymond A. Young 

Membership business meeting 

See also American Association of Library Trus- 
tees Institute. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Eunice A. Von Ende, Library Services 
Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, D.C.; secretary, 
Ruth H. Phillips, U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:30 am. 


Membership business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 
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Tuesday, June 21, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Madge J. Busey, Special Services 
Libraries, U.S. Army, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Canadian and American Armed Forces Library 
Service—An Exchange of Views 


Tuesday, June 21, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Speaker—Burke Davis, author of Civil War books 
and feature writer for Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Chairman, Elinor Walker, Young People’s Work, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., and PLA 
president-elect 

Cosponsored with the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion Public Libraries Committee 


Thursday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Reports of the ALA and Division representa- 
tives to the White House Conference on the 
recommendations of the Conference and their 
implications for libraries 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Katharine G. Harris, director, Refer- 
ence Services Division, Detroit Public Library, 
Mich.; acting executive secretary, Richard 
Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Katharine G. Harris 

Program chairman, Mrs. Mary F. Mitchell, De- 
troit Public Library, Mich. 

Membership meeting 

Introduction of speaker--Neal R. Harlow, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, 
B.C, 

Reference Service—the New Dimension in Li- 
brarianship—-Dr. Samuel Rothstein, assistant _ 
librarian, University of British Columbia 

Remarks by president 

Presentation of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks by incoming president—-Mrs. Frances 
N. Cheney, Library School, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 


W ednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division 
For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 
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Thursday, June 23, 2:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Canadian Library Association 
Reference Section 

Presiding, Margaret Good, Public Library, West- 
mount, Quebec, and chairman, Canadian Li- 
brary Association Reference Section 

Staff Development in Reference Work—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator, Margaret Enid Knox, University of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville 

Panel members: Anne Smith, University of 
British Columbia Libraries; Florence R. Van 
Hoesen, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y.; Jeanne C. Lewis, 
Columbus Public Library, Ohio 


Thursday, June 23, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Katharine G. Harris 

Sponsored by RSD Science, Technology and 
Business Committee: Richard J. Neuman, 
Public Library, Miami, Fla., chairman 

Canadian Publications and Resources in Science, 
Technology, and Business—a panel discussion 

Introduction of panelists: Jack E. Brown, chief 
librarian, National Research Council Library, 
Ottawa 

Panel members: Emily Keeley, chief librarian, In- 
dustrial Cellulose Research, Ltd., Hawkesbury; 
Dr. William Kaye Lamb, dominion archivist 
and national librarian, National Library of 
Canada, Ottawa; Lachlan MacRae, director, 
Scientific Information Service, Defense Re- 
search Board, Ottawa 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


President, John Fall, New York Public Library, 
New York; executive secretary, Mrs. Orcena 
Mahoney, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Reference Services Di- 
vision 

Public Documents 

Presiding, William R. Pullen, Georgia State 
College Library, Atlanta 

Topics and speakers: 

Acquisition of Canadian Provincial Documents 
—John H. Archer, archivist and legislative 
librarian of Saskatchewan 

Reference Use of Canadian Documents— 
Florence B. Murray, assistant professor, Li- 
brary School, University of Toronto 

U.S. and Canadian Documents on Microforms 
—Paul L. Berry, chief, Serial Division, Li- 
brary of Congress 


Official Publications of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics—Mr. L. E. Rowebottom, assist- 
ant to the dominion statistician, Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa 

Question and answer period 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, John Fall 
Membership meeting 
Adoption of Division Bylaws 
Officer and committee reports 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; secretary, 
Stephen W. Ford, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor 


Thursday, June 23, 4:30 p.M. 


Program and business meeting 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller 

Program Chairmen: Agatha Leonard and Edwin 
Williams 

Out-of-Print Books—Sources, Prices, and Re- 
printing Programs: 

Sources and Prices—Robert M. Hamilton, 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa, and editor, 
Canadian Book Prices Current 

A Canadian Publisher’s View of Reprinting— 
Mr. J. G. McClelland, McClelland and Stew- 
art Limited, Toronto ` 

The Reprint Expediting Service—Robert E. 
Kingery, New York Public Library 

Business meeting and committee reports 


Cataloging and Classifications Section 


Chairman, Richard S. Angell, Subject Catalog- 
ing Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, Olivia Faulkner, Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, Library of Congress 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint program meeting with the Canadian Li- 
brary Association Cataloguing Section 
Presiding, Richard S. Angell and Sister Francis 
Dolores, Mount St. Vincent College Library, 
Halifax, N.S., chairman, CLA Cataloguing 
Section 
Cataloging and Bibliographical Activities of the 
National Library of Canada-~-Dr. W. Kaye 
Lamb, dominion archivist and national li- 
brarian, National Library of Canada, Ottawa 
The 1960 Institute on Catalog Code Revision— 
Summary and Forecast: 
For the Catalog Code Revision Committee— 
Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College Library, 
Williamstown, Mass., chairman 
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For the Organizing Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference on Cataloging Princi- 
ples, International Federation of Library 
Associations—Hugh Chaplin, British Mu- 
seum, chairman 


Tuesday, June 21, 8:00 P.M. 


Sixtieth Anniversary Dinner 

Mistress of Ceremonies, Mary D. Herrick, Chen- 
ery Library, Boston University, Mass. 

C&C at 60: Review and Preview 

Speakers: Bertha Bassam, University of Toronto 
Library School, Ontario, and president, Cana- 
dian Library Association; Verner W. Clapp, 
Council on Library Resources, Ine., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and others to be announced 

Introduction of Past Presidents and Chairmen 

Tickets, $6.00 (Canadian currency), $6.30 (U.S. 
currency). Send reservations with check or 
money order to Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, executive 
secretary, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, DJL; or to Mar- 
guerite Brosseau, Montreal City Library, 1210 
Sherbrooke St., E., Montreal 24, P.Q., Canada. 
Tickets may be called for at the Anniversary 
Dinner ticket table near the ALA-CLA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens. 

An informal Dutch-treat cocktail party and recep- 
tion will precede the dinner. 


Wednesday, June 22, 4:30 pM. 


Membership meeting 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 

Reports of committees 

Report of the chairman 

Introduction of new officers 

See also Institute on Catalog Code Revision. 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Charles G. LaHood, Jr., Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, Ferris S. Randall, Southern 
Illinois University Library, Carbondale 


Monday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Program and membership meeting 

Presiding, Charles G. LaHood, Jr. 

Bibliographical Control over Publications in 
Microformat—Wesley Simonton, University of 
Minnesota Library School, Minneapolis 

Discussion 


Serials Section 


Chairmen, Mrs. Mary Ellis Kahler, Serial Record 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
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D.C.; secretary, Frances Apperson, University ` 
of Florida Library, Gainesville 


Wednesday, June 22, 8:30 A.M. 


Membership meeting 

News and reports on Committee activities and 
projects 

The Program of the Joint Committee on the 
Union List of Serials—-F. Bernice Field, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Canadian Cooperation with New Serial Titles 
-~~Martha Shepard, director of Reference Serv- 
ices, National Library of Canada, Ottawa 

What the Proposed Revised Catalog Code will 
mean to Serials Librarians—Dorothy Comins, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

Coffee served 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Walter C. Allen, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton, Ohio; 
secretary, John F. Moran, Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 21, 4:30 P.M. 


Program meeting 
Personnel Policy: Where Does the Responsibility 
of the Staff Association End and That of the 


Administration Begin?——a panel discussion. 
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YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Pauline O’Melia, South Woods Junior 
High School, Syosset, N.Y.; executive secre- 
tary, Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA headquar- 
ters 


Wednesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the ALA Children’s Services 
Division, Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians, and Canadian Library Association 
Young People’s Section 

For program see Children’s Services Division. 


Thursday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership business meeting 
Asia Project 
Bylaws revision 


Thursday, June 23, 4:30 P.M. 


Social hour for YASD to meet CLA Young 
People’s Section members and others 

Tickets are $2.00 each in Canadian currency. 
Send reservations to Catherine Robertson, 
Toronto Public Library, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
From U.S. send a Canadian bank draft pay- 
able at par to any bank in Toronto. If checks 
or money orders are sent from the U.S. they 
must be made out for $2.25. 
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Schedule of open meetings Montreal, Canada, June 19-24, 1960 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


Banquet des Voyageurs 


THe ALA-CLA Children’s Book Awards Ban- 
quet sponsored by the ALA Children’s Services 
Division and CLA Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians will be held in Le Grand 
Salon of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Scheduled 
at 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday, June 21, the Banquet 
des Voyageurs in menu and atmosphere will 
suggest the early days of Canada. 

The Canadian Library Association award 
will be given to the two authors of a children’s 
book in English and to the author of a French- 
language book. Both books were published in 
1958. The Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians makes the selection. 

In addition to the Newbery and Caldecott 
medals, the Children’s Services Division will 
also give the Laura Ingalls Wilder medal to an 
author who has “made a substantial and lasting 
contribution to literature for children.” This 
recipient will not be announced in advance, 

Tickets for the banquet are $7.50 in Canadian 
money. Reservations accompanied by payment 
for the tickets should be sent to the ALA-CLA 
Children’s Book Awards Banquet Reservations 
Chairman, Marian Cooke, Toronto Public Li- 
brarv, Toronto 2B, Ontario. From the U.S. 
send a Canadian bank draft payable at par to 
any bank in Toronto. Drafts may be purchased 
in any bank. (Checks or money orders if sent 
from the U.S. must be made out for $8.03. 
Those in incorrect amount will be returned to 
the sender.) Tickets can be picked up at the 
Banquet des Voyageurs ticket desk in the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel near the ALA~CLA Central 
Ticket Desk. 

Cash bars will be set up near the entrance to 
- the ballroom and cocktails will be served from 
6:30 to 7:30 P.M. to those who are attending 
the dinner. 


Buildings and Equipment-—Library Technology 
Project Booths 
Librarians and architects with building and 
equipment problems will find much to interest 
them in Booths 306-09. These booths will be 
sponsored jointly by the Library Administra. 
tion Division’s Section on Buildings and Equip- 
ment and the Library Technology Project. 
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Architectural drawings, pictures, and slides 
representing both the interior and exterior of 
all types of library buildings will be on display. 
Specifications, standards, catalogs, and other 
information on equipment and supplies may be 
examined. 

A consultant service will be maintained at 
the joint booths. Members of the building and 
equipment committees and other librarians and 
architects will be on duty to advise on planning 
and remodeling. Members of the Library Tech- 
nology Project staff will be there to discuss 
library equipment and supplies. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 
60th Anniversary Dinner 


The Cataloging and Classification Section of — 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
will hold a dinner in celebration of its 60th an- 
niversary in the Normandie Room of the 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel on Tuesday, 
June 21, at 8:00 p.m. Miss Mary D. Herrick of 
Boston University will be mistress of cere- 
monies as she was at the Golden Anniversary 
dinner of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification held in Cleveland in 1950. The 
Cataloguing Section of the Canadian Library 
Association is collaborating in the arrange- 
ments and will be represented by its chairman, 
Sister Francis Dolores of Mount St. Vincent 
College, Halifax. Miss Marguerite Brosseau, 
vice chairman of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Section is chairman of the Montreal 
Committee for the dinner. All members of ALA 
and CLA are welcome to attend. 

Tickets are $6.00 (Canadian currency), 
$6.30 (U.S. currency) including tax and gra- 
tuity. Reservations accompanied by check or 
money order should be sent, from the United 
States, to Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, executive 
secretary, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; or, from Canada, to 
Marguerite Brosseau, Montreal City Library, 
1210 Sherbrooke Street, E., Montreal 24, P.Q., 
Canada. 

An informal Dutch-treat cocktail party and 
reception will precede the dinner. 
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Conference Placement Service 


A simplified Contact Placement Clearinghouse 
will be available during the Montreal Con- 
ference to employers and to librarians inter- 
ested in changing positions. An office will be 
provided 1) where employers may post notices 
of vacancies and leave messages for persons 
interested in vacancies, and 2) where librarians 
interested in changing positions may see the 
posted vacancies, leave messages for employers, 
and post notices of their availabilty. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on one side of a 
5” X 8” card or sheet. Each notice should in- 
clude the name and location of the library, the 
title of position open, the salary offered, the 
minimum requirements, the name of the person 
interviewing, his conference address and tele- 
phone number, and the days he will be at con- 
ference. At least twenty duplicate copies of each 
notice should be furnished for distribution to 
interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” X 8” 
card or sheet: name, permanent address, con- 
ference address and telephone number, days 
they will be at conference, a brief statement of 
their qualifications, types of positions they 
wish, location desired, and salary requirement. 
At least twenty duplicate copies of the notice 
to be posted should be provided for distribu- 
tion to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will be 
posted unless the individual is attending the 
Montreal Conference. An employer not at 
Montreal may designate other members of his 
staff or another librarian to interview candi- 
dates provided that person knows that library, 
the details about the vacancy, and has agreed to 
interview interested individuals. The hours the 
office will be open and its location will be an- 
nounced in the official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activities 
to posting notices, taking written messages, and 
other routines. It will not suggest persons for 
positions, evaluate records or openings, accept 
records of vacancies or persons which are not to 
be posted, post notices which do not contain the 


basic information listed above, accept records 
for posting prior to the conference week, or do 
any follow-up after the conference. No place- 
ment notices will be posted on bulletin boards 
except those in this office. 


ALA~CLA Central Ticket Desk 
As a convenience for conference delegates, an 


ALA-—CLA Central Ticket Desk will be located 
in the Queen Elizabeth Hotel for the sale during 
the conference of tickets for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, tea, and dinner meetings. Those respon- 
sible for such tickets who wish to make use of 
the ticket desk can do so under the following 
conditions: 


1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, and 
ticket number should appear on the face of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for handling, 
preferably about 3 X 2% inches. 

3. Tickets given to the ticket desk for sale for each 
{function must be numbered consecutively beginning 
at one. 

4, Tickets for which reservations have been accepted 
in advance will not be handled—-only those ready 
for open sale are to be supplied. 

5. This year it is necessary to show two prices on all 
tickets for a given function—the Canadian price 
and U.S. price. It is advisable to have the price of 
the ticket include tax and gratuity, but please try 
to avoid odd cents. 

6. The supply of tickets should be accompanied by the 
following information— 

a. day and hour when advance sale should close, 
and 

b. name of group representative authorized to deal 
with the ticket desk. 

7. Payment by the ticket desk to the authorized rep- 
resentative will be in cash. 


The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, 
numbered consecutively and accompanied by 
full information, should be in the hands of 
Mary Cilluffo at the ALA Office of Conference 
Program Arrangements, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., by May 15. 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Here conference attendants may obtain infor- 
mation on this income protection insurance, 
including its new benefit of optional hospital 
and surgical coverage for dependents. They 
may also secure facts about the new Senior 
ALA Hospital-Surgical Plan for retired or age- 
sixty-five-or-over ALA personal members and 
their spouses, 
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Library School Reunions 


Thursday, June 23, has been designated by the 
Montreal Conference Program Committee for 
library-school reunions during the ALA-CLA 
joint conference. The following schools have 
indicated their intention to hold reunions: Cal- 
ifornia, Carnegie, Columbia, Drexel, Emory, 
Hlinois, Louisiana, McGill, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, Ottawa, Pratt, Rutgers, 
Simmons, Syracuse, Toronto, Washington, 
Western Reserve. In addition, the Canadian 
Library Association is having an event called 
JANUS. This will be a dinner meeting and will 
include those who are graduates of the On- 
tario Library School, foreign library schools, 
and graduates of the School of Experience 
working in Canada. 


ACRL Subject Specialists Trip 


The Subject Specialists Section of ACRL is 
sponsoring a trip to Ottawa on Tuesday, June 
21, which will include a brief session at the Na- 
tional Research Council Library, trips to the 
Parliamentary Library, National Library, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, and Carleton University 
Library. Arrangements are being made for bus 
service from Montreal to Ottawa and those 
wishing to make use of this service are asked to 
make reservations, after the conference opens, 
at the Tours Desk which will be located in the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. The round trip bus 
fare will be $4.50 in Canadian currency. 
Luncheon will be available at the cafeteria in 
the National Research Council building at $1, 
or a box lunch may be ordered for 60¢. 


Theater on Wheels 


In Dominion Square in the heart of the confer- 
ence area and across the street from the Wind- 
sor Hotel, La Roulotte (the caravan) will put 
on its shows for children on two evenings dur- 
ing conference week. This unique theater 
makes the rounds of the Montreal parks, a 
different one each night, giving children a 
chance to take part and playing to large audi- 
ences, all standing. The troupe directed by 
Paul Buissonneau will be organized this year 
before the summer vacation begins in order 
to put on its shows for the librarians in town 


` for the ALA~CLA Joint Conference. 
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Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in the commercial exhibits area of the 
Mount Royal Hotel. Library periodicals and 
bulletins, reports, surveys, procedural and 
user's manuals, policy statements, and audio- 
visual material, as well as other literature of 
interest to librarians will be on display and 
available for examination. Also, basic library 
science reference tools will be available for 
consultation. The center will be in charge of 
Ruth Shapiro and Evelyn Zahig of the ALA 
Headquarters Library. 


Reception for Newbery and Caldecott Award 
Winners 

The publishers of the books which received 
the Newbery and Caldecott medals will have 
a reception for the two award winners, Joseph | 
Krumgold and Mrs. Marie Hall Ets, on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 22. Elizabeth Riley 
of the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, publisher 
of Onion John by Krumgold, and Mrs. Annis 
Duff of Viking Press, publisher of Nine Days 
to Christmas illustrated by Mrs. Ets, are in- 
viting as guests the Canadian Book of the 
Year Medal recipients and the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder Medal recipient. The place where the 
reception will be held will be announced in the 
official program. 


YASD Social Hour 


The Young Adult Services Division has 
planned a social hour following its member- 
ship meeting on Thursday afternoon, June 23. 
All members and friends of YASD and the 
Canadian Library Association Young People’s 
Section are invited to this Dutch-treat affair. 
This will provide an opportunity for librar- 
ians who are interested in service to young 
adults or young people in all types of libraries 
to get acquainted. 

Reservations should be sent with payment 
for tickets to Miss Catherine Robertson, To- 
ronto Public Library, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
Tickets are $2.00 in Canadian money. Reser- 


vations from the U.S. should be accompanied 


by a Canadian bank draft payable at par to 
any bank in Toronto. These can be purchased 
in any U.S. bank. If checks are sent from the 
U.S., they should be made out for $2.25. eee” 
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Plaiti-Kloon® 
LIFETIME’ 


in the Library 
for Protection in Circulation 


The books that. get the hardest use get the best pro- 
tection with Plasti-Kleer Lifetime Book Jacket Covers. 





e For protective cushioning - Strong paper backing 


For edge and spine protection — Exclusive Reinforced Edges 


e For surface protection —- Durable, moisture repellant 1'2 mil Mylar* 


For enduring protection ~ Sized covers for the perfect fit 


Once in a Lifetime 


SAVINGS! 
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speeds processing 
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separate tape on new 
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Lifetime Longs y 


combined with processing ease 


Even bigger savings in processing are The new Lifetime Duplex™ Book Jacket 

possible with the new Lifetime Longs. Cover with Self-Stick Tabs ... the perfect 

Self-Stick Tabs permanently adhere f complement to one-piece Lifetimes . . . an 

flaps to inside covers at all four ideal emergency supply when sized Lifetime 

corners. Simply peel off release stock is low... the perfect cover for odd- 
paper and press gently. sized books. 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION NOMINEES 1960-61 


Library Administration Division 


For Vice President (President-elect) : 

RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., Pennsylvania State Library, 
Harrisburg. 

Heren A. Rwcway, Bureau of Library Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, Hartford. 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

THELMA Rew, San Diego City Schools Library, San 
Diego. 

M. Bernice Wiese, School Libraries, Public Schools, 
Baltimore. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1969-61: 

Wirttam Cuarr, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton. 

Ernest E. Doerscuux, Jr., Extension Division, Penn- 
sylvania State Library, Harrisburg. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-62: 

Joun F. Harvey, Drexel Institute of Technology Li- 
braries, Philadelphia. 

KATHARINE M. Stoxes, Western Michigan University 
Library, Kalamazoo. 


Section on Financial Administration 


For Secretary—for term 1960-62: 

Mrs. Irma Cooper, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Haze. M. De Meyer, Western Michigan University 
Library, Kalamazoo. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-61: 

Rapu W. McCome, State University Library, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 

G. Funt Purpy, Wayne State University Library, 
Detroit. 


Section on Governmental Relations 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Harner Irene Carter, Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

Rosert C. SALE, Connecticut State Library, Hartford. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-61; 

Mrs. Evetyn V. Brewster, Colorado State Library, 
Denver. 

Esruer Mar Henke, Oklahoma State Library, Okla- 
homa City. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-62: 

Ruts ARDELLE Hazevron, Maine State Library, Au- 
gusta. 

Mrs. Frances NEAL, Arkansas Library Commission, 
Little Rock. 


Section on Library Organization and Management 


For ‘Secretary—for term 1960-62: 

LUCILLE Gotrry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

MarcareT Enip Knox, University of Florida Li- 
braries, Gainesville. 
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For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-61: 

Epear Harry Brinton, Free Public Library, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

PauL WASSERMAN, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration Library, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-62: 

CLARA EstTELLE Breep, Public Library, San Diego. 

Exmer Morr Grieper, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

ELIZABETH Hesser, Osterhout Free Library Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Mrs. LILLIAN Cornett Van Mater, Public Library, 
Hempstead, N.Y. 

For Member Executive Board—for term 1960-62: 

Raren Epwarp McCoy, Southern Illinois University . 
Libraries, Carbondale. 

Marceret JEAN Warp, Public Library, Denver. 


Section on Public Relations 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Mrs. Herca H. Eason, Public Library, Miami. 

Marion L. Simmons, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

For Secretary—for term 1960-62: 

KATHARINE M. Hornen, Westchester Library System, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Acnes Lyrron Reacan, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Atlanta. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-61: 

Cuannine L. Bete, trustee, Public Library, Green- 
field, Mass. 

Cuaries D. De Younes, Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, University of Illinois Library, Chicago. 

For Member Executive Committee—for term 1960-62: 

AnNa Louise Guantz, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 

Saran L. WaLtace, Public Library, Minneapolis. 
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The Library Technology Project invites librar- 
ians who will be at the Montreal Conference to 
visit its exhibit in the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
The project will share booth space with the Li- 
brary Administration Division’s Section on Build- 
ings and Equipment. Visitors will be able to con- 
sult LTP’s extensive collection of up-to-date 
equipment and supply catalogs, buying guides, 
standards, and books. 

Staff members will be there to carry on the 
project’s technical information service in person 
and to talk with librarians about products librar- 
ians themselves would like to see developed for 
library use. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 
Noise relief 


A new acoustical cabinet to muffle typewriter 
noise was shown for the first time at a recent Chi- 
cago business show. Gates Acoustinet, Inc., Sheri- 
dan Drive, Tonawanda, N.Y., makes it. 

The plastic foam cabinet is a very simply con- 
structed open-front box (no nuts or bolts) in 
which the typewriter stands. A Plexiglas shield 
over the top of the cabinet may be removed com- 
pletely or lifted back when paper is inserted or 
an erasure made. The choice of colors is gold, 
brown, blue, green, and gray. Model TW-E for 
electric typewriters costs about $65; Model TW- 
M for standard machines costs about $50. 

The manufacturer claims acoustical effective- 
ness for the cabinet of at least 50 per cent. Lab- 
oratory tests to back this claim are planned; in 
the meantime, it is covered by a performance 
guarantee. Library Technology staff members saw 
the cabinet at the show and would agree with the 
company’s claim. 


Card duplication 


Several librarians have asked the project for help 
in choosing a duplicator to process catalog cards. 

There is no really inexpensive equipment now 
on the market which reproduces quality cards. 
The Addressograph—Multigraph Corporation’s 
Multilith offset: duplicators reproduce cards of 
very high quality. Their operation is simple: so 
is cleaning the blanket when the machines are 


equipped with the automatic cleaner. 

Models 80, 81, 750, and 1250 duplicators are 
now in use in many libraries. All are motor op- 
erated. They use a low-cost paper master as small 
as 3 by 5 inches or as large as 10 by 15 inches. 
All types of duplicating can be reproduced on 
these machines. Words, forms, and pictures be- 
yond the scope of the paper masters can be re- 
produced with photo-offset plates which are avail- 
able through the company’s 135 branch offices 
located in all major cities. The average cost of 
these reusable plates is $4. 

Model 80, equipped with an automatic blanket 
cleaner and Simflo ink control system, costs 
$1000. Its hourly production capacity is 4000 
copies. Optional attachments include: 100—sheet- 
capacity automatic feeder, $85; sheet counter, 
$25; light fixture, $18.50; and Platex device 
(mechanically supplies solution to master), $29. 

Model 81, which costs $40 more than Model 80, 
is identical to it except that the operator is seated. 

Model 750, equipped with a 1000-sheet-capac- 
ity feeder, automatic blanket cleaner, sheet 
counter, and Simflo ink control system, costs 
$1600. Its hourly production capacity is 4500 
copies, The Playtex device and light fixture are 
extra. 

Models 80, 81, and 750 take paper sizes from 
3 by 5 to 9-34 by 15 inches and paper stocks 
from 16-pound to standard postcard weight. 

Model 1250 is equipped with a 5000~sheet- 
capacity paper feeder. Its hourly production ca- 
pacity is 6000 copies. The price of this model 
equipped to handle general library duplicating 
and printing applications is about $3300. It will 
handle paper sizes from 3 by 5 to 11 by 17 inches 
and paper stock from 13~—pound weight to card 
stock, 

Factory reconditioned duplicators carry a new 
machine guarantee. A reconditioned Model 80 
with automatic feeder can be bought for $665. In 
addition, a chrome plated master cylinder which 
costs $117.50 is necessary if small masters are 
used. Platex device, light fixture, and sheet 


` counter are extra. 


Multilith master costs are as low as: 44¢ for 
plain 3-by-5-inch masters (10 up) purchased in 
quantities of 7500; 1-34¢ for a 4-by-6-inch master 
preprinted with nonreproducing indicia for posi- 
tioning of title information, purchased in single- 
box quantity of 200 masters (2 up). Masters for 
general duplicating in the 10-by-15-inch size cost 
from 6 to 18¢. 

All prices given are approximate, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. As an example of transportation charges, it 
costs $31.70 to ship Model 750 te Boston and 
$47.75 to ship it to San Francisco. 
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LTP SEEKS INFORMATION 


The Library Technology Project has a test pro- 
gram under way on library uses of the new 
quick-laminating machines. It would aid the ex- 
periment if librarians who have used these ma- 
chines to laminate dust jackets would give the 
project the benefit of their experience. LTP 
needs information as to the comparative cost and 
relative durability of laminated and plastic jack- 
ets under actual use conditions. 

To help in writing an article on equipment to 
use for serial holdings and checking records, the 
Library Technology Project is interested in know- 
ing what equipment librarians have installed for 
this purpose. The project would appreciate hear- 
ing from the librarians on the following points: 
Why they purchased the equipment they did; 
whether they have changed or would like to 
change and if so, why; whether it is necessarv for 
more than one person at a time to use the equip- 
ment; and the number of serials titles recorded. 


MANAGEMENT IDEA 


“Fatigue is a penalty you pay for working with- 
out proper equipment.” From Don’t Work So 
Hard by Roger Denbie, McGraw-Edison Com- 


pany. 





A gain! 


Eshchyo raz! 


LIBRARIANS’ TOUR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Second Annual Special Group Tour Departing 
New York by Sabena Jet August 6, 1960 


will be led by Alexander J. Rolick, librarian and Rus- 
sian language specialist, who organized and conducted 
highly eventful tour and friendship mission last sum- 
mer, In addition to regular Intourist sightseeing tours 
in all cities to be visited, special arrangements are 
being made through contacts established last year to 
visit outstanding libraries and bibliographic centers 
in Moscew and Leningrad and to meet with Soviet 
librarians. 

Three itineraries are available at Tourist “A” 
group rates (total cost includes R/T “Jet” air 


passage) : 
European Russia, $1055 (Leningrad, Moscow, 
iev); > 
Black Sea & Volga River, $1469 (Leningrad, 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov, Sochi, Yalta, 
Odessa, Kiev); 


Central Asia, $1715 (Leningrad, Moscow, Stalin- 
grad, Rostov, Sochi, Thbilisi, Tashkent, Alma 
Ata, Moscow), 


Stopover rights in Europe upon return flight will be 
included at no extra cost. Join tour in Brussels on 
August 7 if you are already in Europe, For details 


a MARC J. FIORENTINO 
ARNE JENSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone OXford 7-8690 
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STANDARDIZATION 


The director of the Library Technology Project + | 


has attended a general conference called by the 
American Standards Association to consider the 
standardization of supplies and equipment for li- 
braries. Principal manufacturer and consumer 
groups in the field were represented. 

One of the important areas considered was the 
development of standards for bracket-type steel 
bookshelving, to encompass both dimensions and 
quality. 

The Library Technology Project hopes that 
one result of this conference will be the forma- 
tion of a committee of manufacturers and con- 
sumers to develop these much-needed standards. 
ALA, through the project, is offering to sponsor 
such a committee. Future progress and develop- 
ments will be reported in this department. e¢¢ 





Mrs. Dorothy McNutt, Cincinnati Publie Library, 
has continued to represent ALA at meetings of 
the National Health Council. She reports that the 
January 14 meeting of the Council’s National Ad- 
visory Committee on Local Health Departments 
involved the clarification of the needs, functions, 
and resources for community health services as 
well as the stimulation of community participa- 
tion in planning and implementing services. In 
addition, a Proposal for Action for Improved 
Community Health Services in the sixties was 
presented for discussion. Mrs. McNutt’s excellent 
brief summary of this discussion and of the gen- 
eral session speeches will be sent on request to 
the Adult Services Division office, if accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Increased recognition of the role that libraries 
can play in community education in health prob- 
lems was evident to Mrs. McNutt. As evidence of 
the need for the coordination of community 
health and educational resources, she quotes from 
several speakers such statements as: “This is a 
job for many people, for research workers as 
well as for the appliers of research findings.” 
“Plainly, in the future, we must coordinate our 
efforts with those in other disciplines and fields.” 
And “Public health cannot stand alone, the prob- 
lems of research, education and industry have be- 
come inseparably identified with public health.” 
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COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH STATE 
AND LOCAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Minutes of the Midwinter meeting of the RSA 
Committee (Marie A. Davis, Philadelphia Free 
Library, chairman), received after the April 
Adult Services Department had gone to press, re- 
port progress in the development of this commit- 
tee’s activities, and in the integration of its work 
with the earlier established committees on Per- 
sonnel Resources in Adult Education and on a 
Handbook for State Adult Education Sections. It 
was agreed that the maintenance of a personnel 
resources file on a national scale had proved im- 
practical, but that state and local groups could 
well take up the responsibility for this kind of 
activity. The consequent termination of the com- 
mittee’s work, by vote of the ASD Board of Di- 
rectors, has already been reported. Plans for de- 


veloping a handbook from the outline prepared 


by Mrs. Agatha Klein and her committee were 
also discussed. 

The RSA Committee also planned a brief sur- 
vey of the activities of state associations in the 
field of adult services, both for the purpose of 


MASTER 75-T Tape Recorder. Permits 
silent group listening on headphones for up 
to 10 people; also includes speaker 
and microphone for record and 
playback; versatile recording 
of voice, music, broadcast: 
doubles as PLA, smere 
system, accommodates : 
external speaker. 
Library Net 
$349.50 (Headphones 

extra). 


tune to califone 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION, pioneer in easy-to-operate, - 


durable phonographs and tape recorders, is lauded today as 


leader in the manufacture of professional sound equipment. 


After years of hard use in the Library and Classroom, 
RHEEM CALIFONE equipment continues to give 
true fidelity and service-free operation. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


determining the extent of such activities and to 
stimulate participation by state groups in ASD 
activities. A questionnaire was drafted and will 
be circulated to state and local groups during the 
spring. 


LIBRARY'S ROLE IN ADULT EDUCATION STRESSED 
BY ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 

Miss Germaine Krettek, in testifying before the 
House Special Education Subcommittee in sup- 
port of the purpose of H.R. 357 (a bill to assist 
the states and territories in the further develop- 
ment of their programs of general university ex- 
tension education), stressed ALA’s long-standing 
concern about adult education. She commended 
the proposal to provide financial aid to land-grant 
colleges and universities to enable them to ex- 
pand their programs of practical and cultural in- 
formation for adults. However, she pointed out 
several significant oversights in the bill as it 
stands—the role which the college and university 
library could and should play in the program, 
and the important services that public libraries 
render to adult education. She pointed out that 
public libraries, like schools, find it increasingly 

















All purpose transcription player and 
P.A. system with 8 headphone 
outlets distributed around base for 
comfortable group listening. 
4-speed Strobeselector motor 
continuously variable from 

16-84 RPM. Library Net $144.50 
(Headphones extra). 
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difficult to meet the pressing demands of an ex- 
panding population which is requiring more and 
more education of all kinds. 

“Expanding adult-education programs will 
make increased demands upon libraries for books 
and other library materials such as films and re- 
cordings, for assistance in program planning and 
in the discussion groups,” Miss Krettek said. 
“Public libraries are already feeling the impact 
of off-campus extension courses. These courses 
are frequently provided in communities which do 
not have university or college library facilities. 
Teachers and students, therefore, look to the pub- 
lic library as a resource for this extension activ- 
ity. Consequently, we recommend that the Bill 
include the provision that funds may be spent for 
public library materials and services needed in 
connection with the courses given under the pro- 
gram.” 

Another aspect of the library’s role in educa- 
tion was brought out during the annual meeting 
of the NEA~ALA Joint Committee, when it was 
proposed that ASD be asked to consider encour- 
aging libraries to aid in informing their commun- 
ities about education needs and about types of 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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federal aid for schools. The committee also rec- 


ommended that regular contacts and meetings be- « 


tween ALA and NEA staff members concerned 
with adult education be continued as a means of 
clearing information concerning activities of both 
associations and of increasing cooperation at all 
levels. ooe 





AHIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of nominees for the 1960 
election of officers for the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries has been submitted by 
the Nominating Committee, Mrs. Suzanne Me- 
Laurin Connell, Dorothy Nieman, and Sherrill E. 
McMillan, chairman: 


Vice President and President-elect 


Genevieve M. Casey, chief, Extension Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Detroit. 

Barbara Cowles, library consultant, United Hos- 
pital Fund, New York. 


Secretary 


Mildred McWhorter, chief librarian, Veterans 
Administration Center, Dublin, Georgia. 

Marjorie M. Mullen, assistant librarian, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chi- 
cago. 


Directors 


Louise Grove, librarian, School of Nursing, 
Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Pauline M. Vaillancourt, chief librarian, Memor- 
ial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases. New 
York. 

Wilmer H. Baatz, Supervisory Library, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Nettie B. Taylor, supervisor, County and Institu- 
tion Libraries, Division of Library Extension, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, 


BIBLIOTHERAPY PROJECT 


AWIL’s project in bibliotherapy, “Reading: Its 
Role in Rehabilitating the Mentally I1,” which 
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. was described in the January ALA Bulletin (p. 
69) was considered by the National Institutes of 
“Health in March. The National Advisory Health 
Council did not recommend approval of the appli- 
cation for a grant, on the grounds that “the pur- 
poses expressed could not be achieved by this 
means.” The Bibliotherapy Committee will ex- 
plore other ways of carrying out the project, since 
a variety of organizations are interested in seeing 
this take place. 


INTERAGENCY COUNCIL ON LIBRARY TOOLS 
FOR NURSING 


Representatives from nursing and library or- 
ganizations and agencies met on March 4 at Na- 
tional Nursing Headquarters in New York City 
to organize a nonexecutive agency to assess the 
needs for library aids in nursing, to provide a 
means of communication for those producing 
such materials, and indirectly to promote better 
“tools for the profession. ALA was represented by 
Helen T. Geer, editor of Library Literature, H. 
W. Wilson Company, and AHIL’s president, 
Helen Yast, was present to represent the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Other organizations 
and agencies represented at the meeting were the 
American Journal of Nursing; the American 
Nurses’ Association; the National League for 
Nursing; Public Health Service, Division of Nurs- 
ing Resources; Teachers College, Institute of 
Research and Service in Nursing Education, Co- 
lumbia University; Yale University School of 
Nursing Indexing Project. Those present in al- 
most every case were engaged in the preparation 
of library tools. Each described his project or 
program and showed the tools produced. Initial 
action was taken on the name of the council, cri- 
teria for membership, definition of function and 
program planning. A May meeting was planned 
at which types of library tools will be enumerated 
and defined, and their usefulness and availability 
to nurses will be discussed. A report on a brief 
survey of problems encountered by graduate 
nurses in using nursing literature is also sched- 
uled for this meeting. 

For further ALA representation at meetings of 
agencies concerned with health, see Adult Serv- 
ices, p. 408, this issue. 


REPORTS REQUESTED 


Both the headquarters office of AHIL and the 
editor of the Hospital and Institution Book Guide 
are anxious to see reports and other publications 
produced by hospital and institution libraries, 
and by state and public libraries serving hospi- 
tals and institutions. Librarians are urged to send 
these whenever they become available, in order 





that up-to-date information on the status and ac- 
tivities of all types of libraries can be gathered 
for and passed on to ALA’s members, and to the 
field in general. A copy each to Mrs, Vera Flan- 
dorf, chairman, HIBG Advisory Committee, Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital Library, 700 W. Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois, and to Eleanor 
Phinney, executive secretary of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or two to either, is a 
quick and easy way of keeping the profession in- 
formed. TI 
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by William S. Budington 


REFERENCE SERVICES JOURNAL 


Midwinter meetings of the Reference Services 
Division Board of Directors included a detailed 
report by Robert Scudder, chairman of the Pub- 
lication Committee, on the questionnaire survey 
concerning a proposed Division journal. Prereq- 
uisite to any firm budget requests or long-term 
planning was the needed information on overall 
desirability and specific areas of interest to be 
satisfied. As noted here last March, a 31 per cent 
return was received from a mailing of nearly three 
thousand forms. Geographically, the United 
States was well covered (including Hawaii and 
Alaska), and numerous replies came in from 
Canada and foreign countries. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
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WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
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Of the respondents, 86 per cent voted unquali- 
fiedly in favor of such a publication. Among the 
negative replies, an interestingly large proportion 
came from sizable institutions with research en- 
deavors. Two hypotheses may be deduced: that 
the large organization is swamped with publica- 
tions already and welcomes no more; that its 
interests may be well supplied at present, but 
that the medium and small institutions cannot 
say the same. As to frequency, some 80 per cent 
favored quarterly appearances, increasable to bi- 
monthly as appropriate. Most also thought it 
should be available on subscription as well as on 
membership. Highest rating in order of impor- 
tance for content was given to general reference 
articles. Of slightly less popularity were confer- 
ence papers, revered by some desiring reproduc- 
tion of all in full, and questioned in cryptic man- 
ner by others. Reviews of new reference materials 
were deemed quite important, long and critical 
reviews taking a lead over short annotations or 
mere listings. The skeleton relationship to Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, deliberately closeted by 
the committee, was rattled forthrightly by many 
replies. 

Secondary prominence was assigned to division 
or other organizational news, possibly because of 
present availability of this column; absorption of 
the function into any new journal] is to be ex- 
pected, however. Reference notes and queries, se- 
lected subject lists, as well as personal news, job 
opportunities, and various other potential depart- 
ments, fell on down the line. A clearinghouse for 
project work rated well up in preference. A very 
encouraging feature was the number who volun- 
teered to contribute in one manner or another, be 
it articles, reviews, or other specialties in which 
competence was claimed. 

General conclusions drawn by the committee 
related to the apparent receptiveness of the opin- 
ion climate and to the course of editorial policy. 
A middle line seems to be called for, touching 
both scholarly and popular interests, keeping in 
mind the needs of the smaller library where ac- 
cess to information may not be too ready. Given 
firm expression of pleasure on the part of the 
RSD, as well as tentative murmers of interest 
from PEBCO, the Publication Committee enters a 
new phase. Details of budgetary requirements 
and sources of income, editorial policies and ad- 
ministration, and a drafted prospectus are among 
the new worries of the chairman and his able 
assistants. It is hoped that by Montreal a few 
more foundation blocks will be in place for the 
building of this, one of the divisions’s most sig- 
nificant structures. 
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CHAPTER GLEANINGS 


The Essex County (N.J.) Chapter has reported ` 


its February meeting and other doings, praise be 
to its secretary, Mrs. Persis Hayes. As in other 
chapters, a union list claims much time for its in- 
gathering; with all but two libraries now in the 
fold, the time is at hand for planning reproduc- 
tion and distribution. In addition, the New Jersey 
Bibliography proceeds apace; possible publica- 
tion will reveal the true extent of this inclusive 
title. Reported also is the formation of a Refer- 
ence Services Division within the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association, as well as program notes on 
business copying machines for library use. #¢@@ 





ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN BYLAWS 


The Bylaws Committee of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section submitted changes in the sec- 
tion’s bylaws to make them conform to the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws. In accordance with 
Article X cf the AFLS Bylaws, the changes as 
printed below will be voted on at the annual 
meeting in Montreal. The complete Bylaws were 
published in the ALA Bulletin, April 1958, pages 
281-83. 


PROPOSED CHANGES (changes in italics) 


l. Article IH, Section 1. Membership. Any member of the 
Public Library Association may become a member of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section by designating the section at the time 
of payment of ALA dues. (Change American to Public.) 

Section 1b. Associate Member—An individual, or institution. 
not qualified as a personal member but interested in promoting 
the objectives stated in Article II above. (Adds institutions as as- 
sociate members. 

Section 2, Rights and Privileges. All members shall have the 
right to vote, and to receive all publications which may be issued 
by the section. Only personal members shall have the right to 
hold office and so serve on committees. (According to the ALA 
Constitution, all members shall have the right to vote.) 

2. Article IV. Section 2. Terms. The term of the vice president 
and the secretary shall be for one year. The term of the director 
shall be for four years in accordance with the bylaws of the 
Public Library Association. (The wording of the sentence was 
changed but the terms remain the same.) 

Section 3, Representation. ... Not more than two officers shall 
serve concurrently from any one branch of the armed forces, . . 
(Changes three ta two.) 

3. Article VIII. Section 1. General Meetings. . . . Twenty-five 
(25) members shall constitute a quorum., (This sentence has been 
added.) 

4. Article IX. Section 4. No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition who is not a member of the Armed 
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Forees Librarians Section and whose written consent has not been 
* filed with the nominating committee. (Changed from American 
Pats Association.) 

Article XI. Robert’s Rules of Order in the latest edition, shall 
govern . . . (Simplifies redundant description of edition.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN BYLAWS 


The Bylaws Committee and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of Library 
Trustees have recommended the following 
changes to the section’s bylaws. There will be a 
mail vote on the changes in May. 


PROPOSED CHANGES (changes in italics) 


l. Article I. Name. The name of this section of the Public 
Library Association of the American Library Association shall be 
the American Library Trustee Association. (A change in name.) 

2. Article II. Purpose. To raise the standards of trusteeship and 
librarianship, the American Library Trustee Association will 
strive to encourage the utilization of every available resource by 
trustees as individuals and as boards. (Completely rewritten.} 

3. Article III. Membership. Members of the American Library 
Trustee Association shall consist of those members of the American 

wiadgtary Association and the Pablic Library Association who are 
or have been trustees or any person who subscribes to the purposes 
of this association. (Completely rewritten. Changea from two 
classes of members, trustee and associate, te one class in which 
all are equal.) 

4, Article IV. Section I. Officers, Officers of this association 
shall be: A President, a President-Elect who shall serve as First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, each of whom shall hold office for two years but not 
more than two successive terms, and four Directors-at-Large, two 
to be elected each year. There shall be an elected representative 
of this Association to the Board of Directors of the Public Library 
Association who shall hold office for four years, (This changes 
the term of the Second Vice-President from one to two years, 
limits the number of successive terms a person may hold office, 
adds four Directors-at-Large, and changes the term of the repre- 
sentative to the PLA Board to four years—the last to conform 
with the PLA Bylaws.) 

Section 3. Board of Directors. The officers of this Association, 
the immediate past-president, and the representative of this Asso- 
ciation to the Board of Directors of the Public Library Associa- 
tion shall constitute a Board of Directors .. . (The rest of the 
section remains the same. This is not a change in board member- 
ship because the representative is a member of the Board of 
Directors under the present bylaws.) 

These changes were approved in a mail vote of the PLA Board 
of Directors. AALT Bylaws Committee, FRANK T, MILLIGAN, chair- 
man, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, GEORCE COEN. 


AALT HOSPITALITY SUITE 


AALT will hold a reception in the Hospitality 
Suite, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on Saturday 
evening, June 18, beginning at nine o'clock. 
This annual function honors the newly elected 
AALT board members and winners of the 1959 
Trustee Citation. Thé reception will immediately 
follow the AALT Institute banquet. The AALT 
hopes that ALA members who subscribe to the 
purposes of the association will attend. 

The tentative program for the Trustee Section 
of the Canadian Library Association includes 
business meetings on Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings, June 20 dnd 21. The members of AALT 
are invited to join the tour of Montreal on Mon- 
day and a trip to the Laurentians with dinner 
included on Tuesday. eee 








A MACHINE that 
makes large-size 
prints, up to 18” by | 
24”, of detailed docu- 
ments from microfilm | 
has been announced -4 
by Minnesota Mining | : 
and Manufacturing |, 
Company. Called the * 
Thermo-Fax Twenty-Nine microfilm reader- 
printer, a single unit reads and prints. Enlarged 
copies of 35mm microfilm, in aperture-card or 
tabulating-card sizes, can be made in seconds 
without delay for processing and further enlarg- 
ing. Masking control permits selective printing of 
full- or half-size prints. The copier can be used 
wherever electricity is available without need of a 
darkroom, liquids, or tanks. For more informa- 
tion write Dept. 59-129, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





A PORTABLE COLLATOR 
for libraries is the 
manually operated 
unit marketed by the 
A. P. Heinz Company, 
2422 Lunt Avenue, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 
This unit, which re- 
quires only finger dex- 
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terity to gather papers, is made of lightweight 
aluminum, weighs only seven pounds and takes 
up 114 square feet of desk space. Made up in six 


levels of two columns of 844” X 11” receptacles, 
the collator will hold a large supply of sheets of 
paper to be assembled. Adjustments can be made 
to accommodate sheets larger or smaller than the 
814” X 11” size. Price of the Heinz Portable Col- 
lator is $37.50 and it can be purchased direct 
from the manufacturer. 


1 
* * * 


A NEW LINE of stencil duplicators, called the 
300 series, has been announced by the Gestetner 
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Corporation of Yonkers, New York. The new se- 
ries has the simplicity and low cost of the stencil 
duplicating process, while using the basic princi- 
ples of printing—dual cylinders, oscillating 
waver rollers, and paste ink. The feeding unit 
will accept various thickness of stock. All models 
in the 300 series accommodate sheets as large as 
10” x 15”. By using electronic stencils prepared 
on the Gestefax, another Gestetner product, these 
duplicators may be used to produce a wide array 
of illustrated materials commonly required in the 
library, i.e., forms, programs, newsletters, pub- 
licity releases, and booklists. 


DUMBWAITER specially designed to 
serve the needs of multistory 
school end library buildings has 
been announced by D. A. Matot, 
Inc., Chicago. The dumbwaiter 
can be provided with any arrange- 
ment of shelves for lifting books 
and when desired the shelves may 
be relocated or removed to make 
room for carrying supplies, janitor 
equipment, and teaching aids such 
as movie projectors and phono- 
graphs from one floor to another. 


The new Matot unit can be in- 
stalled in existing buildings as 
well as in new construction, ac- - 
cording to the manufacturer. 


$ & * 





RECORDAK CORPORATION has announced a new 
indexing kit and instruction booklet for proper 
indexing of microfilm records. The new kit pro- ae ode & 
vides easy organization of the files to be filmed, 
together with the reference targets to properly 
organize the material on film. It can be used 
with nearly any type of microfilmer. The kit and 
instruciions will sell for $7.50 through Recordak 
branches. 


A NEW TYPE of educational display for libraries — 
is sold through Graphic Exhibitor, Box 74, Cam- 
pus Station, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Called Graphic 
Exhibitor, the service consists of especially pre- 
pared shows featuring an educational topic of 
current interest. eee 


AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new 'Y-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
` designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
Ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
wur list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept.. 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colenial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 


7 


York 


3. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros Grations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions, TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

TO GET THE MOST accurate, detailed news of 
newly published poetry volumes, subscribe to the 
American Poetry Publisher. No other magazine like 
it published for libraries, booksellers, and those hav- 
ing a joint interest in books and poetry. $1.80 per 
year to libraries. 4926 McPherson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Published monthly. 

NEW BOOK BARGAINS for libraries. All sub- 
jects—discounts to 80%. Send today for current 
catalog. Vanguard Booksellers, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00: 11 issues, 
yearly $5.00. NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 15,000 actual verified 
positions in all states, many foreign countries, Sum- 
mer jobs are filled early. Don’t miss out. Regular 
price $3. Rush this ad with $2 for your copy. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards for librar- 





BETHANY 


THE LAYMAN 
EXAMINES HIS FAITH 


By Gustave A. Ferré 


A revealing, readable analysis for 
the layman who seeks full under- 
standing of the faith he lives by. 
Here is an exciting discussion of 
God's plan of creating man in free- 
dom fo become holy and live in 
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IF IT BE OF GOD 


By Paul Griswold Macy 


An exciting story of the movement 
in Christianity toward unity. Out- 
lines the thought and action of the 
World Council of Churches of Christ 
from the beginning to the present. 
Vivid portraits of the leaders 
through the dark periods of oppres- 





St. Louis, Mo. 
THE BIBLE HERB BOCK By Marian Maeve O'Brien 


“Genuinely inspired cookbooks dealing with herb cookery are rare. A splendid new work dealing 
with the subject is The Bible Herb Book. It should be a joyous addition to the kitchen library 
of any cook.” New York Times, $2.95, Library edition 


THE BIBLE COOKBOOK By Marian Maeve O'Brien 


“It is one of the most unusual cookbooks, a unique, exciting combination of traditional foods of 
me gr aa with today’s modern foods.” Jean Kaufman, Director, Gourmet Club of 
, merica. $3.96 


CREATIVE METHODS FOR ADULT CLASSES By John McKinley 


A skillful introduction to the methods of group dynamics ...an ideal book to assist the layman 
leading an adult class. £1.60, paper 


Christian fellowship. $1.95 sion. $4.00 
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ians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 
price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. Vol. 
H $3. Vol. I $3 (no duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
oN” Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
2, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public Library in 
suburban community of 18,000 close to New York 
City. Civil Service benefits, free hospitalization, air- 
conditioned building. Graduation from Library 
School, with some experience in administration pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Millburn, N.J. 

CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
Fifth year library degree required. Pleasant modern 
library. Faculty status, TIAA, pension, Social Secu- 
rity, and two summer months plus college vacations. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Williams- 
port, ra. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN, Qualified 
cataloger with. administrative ability to direct cen- 
tralized ordering and processing department for new 
regional library system. Staff of 4 processing person- 
nel (recruiting for one of these, see below). Depart- 
ment going ahead full-steam. Incumbent joining hus- 
band in another state. Salary OPEN. Usual profes- 
sional advantages, Social Security, New York State 
Retirement plan. Many cultural and recreational 


benefits. Famous N.Y. State Bookmobile serving rural ` 


areas of system 1960. Required: 5 years of college 
with degree from accredited library school; 4 years 
professional library experience; understanding of 
small rural libraries; eligibility for or possession of 
N.Y. State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Jun- 
ior Librarian, Salary $4500-$5400. Headquarters po- 
sition in charge of interlibrary loans, book selection, 
60% time in technical processing. Required: 5 years 
eligibility for N.Y. State professional librarian’s cer- 
tificate. No experience required. Southern Tier Li- 
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brary System, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. 


a 


EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES. Research 


Reference Librarian. Single woman—To have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and-chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes as well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualijications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference writing fields. Send 
profile and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, 
Room 812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS needed— 
one to supervise new reference room with some ceta- 
loging. Another for circulation department and adult 
services. Month’s vacation, Social Security, salary 
depends on training and experience. Pleasant com- 
munity in southern New Jersey near Philadelphia. 


Write: Librarian, Moorestown Free Library, Moores-™ 


town, N.J. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant Li- 
brarian, maximum $5500; Reference Librarian, maxi- 
mum $5095. L.S. and experience. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian. Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN—One Cataloger and one 
Reference—Circulation Librarian for 750 students, 
liberal arts, church-related college. Degrees required. 
Modern, clean, compact library. 38-hour week. Fa- 
culty status. Salaries above average with extra con- 
sideration given for training and experience. Nine or 
twelve month basis. TIAA, group insurance, faculty 
tuition plar, and other benefits. Write: Roy McAuley, 
Dean, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for active li- 
brary of 104,000 volumes, 35 minutes from New York 
City. Starting salary $4650-$5000. 5th year L.S. degree 
required. 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: 1. Head of Children’s Department 
(position open July 1, 1960). Required: MSLS and 
four years of professional experience in work with 
children or in school libraries. Salary range $4800- 
$6300 in five steps. 2. Cataloger (position open Sep- 
tember 1, 1960). Required: MSLS. Salary range 
$4560-$5760 in five steps. Beginning salary for both 
positions dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 3644 hours 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Expansion program 
underway offering good promotion possibilities. Five 
miles from New York City. Apply: Julius Ostromecki, 
Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 274 Main 
Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. Varied duties, with major 
responsibility in cataloging, in small liberal-arts 
college in suburban Philadelphia. L.S. degree re- 
quired; experience not essential. Salary approx- 
imately $400) with one month vacation. Write: Li- 
brarian, Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Hi- 
brary, excellent opportunity to gain experience. Pri- 
mary responsibility in acquisitions, with supervision 
of interlibrary loans and some reference work in the 
humanities and social sciences included. TIAA, group 
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life insurance and Major Medica] Insurance. Blue 
\ Cross and Blue Shield available. 3712 hour week. 
22 days vacation. Salary $4500, more depending on 
experience. Effective July 1. Apply: K. H. Fager- 
haugh, Librarian, C.LT., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGUER and general assistant, 
woman under 30, degree in Library Science, library 
of 76,000 volumes, staff of five professionals. New 
wing ready for Fall use. Social Security, plus school 
pension plans, group insurance and health schemes, 
six weeks summer vacation, plus one week at Christ- 
mas and one in Spring, $4500 and certain intangible 
compensations! Opportunity for excellent experience. 
Send complete description of training, foreign lan- 
guage facility, experience, and a snapshot, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Library, Phillips Academy, Andover, 

ass. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
Fifth year library degree required. Supervision and 
reference work in Quaker Collection, and general 
cataloguing. Salary dependent on experience. Fringe 
benefits, one summer month vacation, plus large 
portion of academic year vacations. Apply: Librarian, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

DIRECTOR: Degree in library science and admin- 
w“fSirative experience required. Salary scale above 
N.Y.L.A. minimum. Member of county library system. 
Frank B. Morey, Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. No experience re- 
quired. Booming Long Island community ‚with ex- 
cellent public rapport and support. Building expan- 
sion program now under way. June graduates invited. 
July Ist salary scale $5200-$7480 with six month incre- 
ments. Credit on scale for experience. Send résumé 
to Orrin B. Dow, Library Director, Farmingdale Pub- 
lic Library, Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, Medi- 
cal Cataloger $4500-$5500; Asst. Acquisition Librar- 
ian, $3800-$5800. Apply M. C. Haviland. Experience 
required; knowledge of sciences and foreign languages 
desirable. Data: 3744 hour, 5-day week; 22 working 
days vacation; liberal sick leave; TIAA eligibility; 
Social Security; group hospitalization, medical, life, 
and accident insurance. Winter sports and summer 
vacation area. 

CATALOGER with some reference work in a pleas- 
ant New England city and a modern library. Please 
write Librarian, Public Library, Concord, N.H., for 
details. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Bosler Free Library, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 19 miles from state capital of Harris- 
burg, conveniently located for N.Y.C., Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 18,000 population, home 
of Dickinson School of Law, Dickinson College and 
Army War College. Library building just off college 
campus. L.S. degree and experience desired. Salary 
$5500 to $6200 depending upon qualifications. One- 
month’s vacation, sick leave, hospitalization and sur- 
gery insurance. Apply: Mrs. Frank E. Masland, III, 
R.D. 6, Carlisle, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN—Lake Placid Club—New York. Club 
Library serves members and their guests primarily 
for recreational reading, also Northwood School stu- 
dents and faculty for reference work—10,000 volumes 
kept current by about 200 accessions, more fiction 
than nonfiction, each year; also about 75 magazines 
and newspapers. Satisfying opportunity for mature ex- 
perienced librarian seeking less strenuous yet stimu- 
lating work in small reading library. Librarian would 
make the club her home, with the social status and 
privileges of a club member. Salary, in addition to 


lodging and meals, $50 per week—two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay; additional time off without pay in early 
spring or Jate fall, if desired. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT-TO-THE-LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30-40 
years of age. Will become librarian here when ex- 
perience justifies. Fast-growing Southern State col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education, Ph.D. or on the way te 
attaining; good health; emotional stability; adminis- 
trative ability; good supervisor and able to take train- 
ing and supervision; teaching USE OF THE LI- 
BRARY to Freshmen; assist faculty by teaching 
library phase of various courses; public speaker. 


‘Wonderful opportunity for ambitious hard worker. 


Personal interview desired. Mrs. Lillian B. Buchanan, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN needed to administer 
new Raleigh-Fayette Regional Library (population 
200,000), near Charleston. This is a new area develop- 
ing under LSA. Library Commission surveyed coun- 
ties, provided 20,000 fully processed new books, and 
two new Pioneer Gerstenslager bookmobiles, and is 
providing some money for personnel. Bookmobile 
went into operation January ]. Library Commission 
is maintaining supervision until Regional Librarian 
can be located. Beginning salary up to $6000. Degree 
from accredited Library School required. Three weeks 
vacation; two weeks sick leave; seven holidays. Ad- 
dress application to: West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN II, $4824 year minimum, in 
air-conditioned branch; Children’s Librarian I, $4416 
year minimum; and Assistant Cataloger H, $4824 
year minimum; salaries dependent on experience; 
wanted for Fairfax County Public Library, Metropoli- 
tan Washington, D.C.; has merit system, Social Se- 
curity and County retirement, vacation, and sick leave, 
40-hour week and excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment. Bond issue recently passed provides for con- 
struction of large central library and six branch build- 
ings within next 5 years. Degree from accredited 
Library School required. Apply Mrs. Mary K. McCul- 
loch, Director, Fairfax County Publie Library, 103 
Court House Drive, Fairfax, Va. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY to help a grow- 
ing library in a growing town, situated at head of 
historic Shenandoah Valley, 2 hours from Washington 
and Baltimore. Expanding service to 30,000 city-county 
population demands professional director. Salary up to 
$5000 depending on experience. Two experienced as- 
sistants. Social Security, sick leave, and paid vaca- 
tions. Professional degree required. Write C. E. C. 
Beall, Martinsburg, W.Va. 


midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program. Pleasant suburban community convenient to 
Chicago, Air-conditioned building, excellent budget, 
municipal retirement plus Social Security, sick leave, 
vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, IL 
CATALOGER, State College, Upper Midwest, 190 
faculty members. L.S. Training required; 12-month 
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employment year with one month annual vacation, 
sick leave, faculty rank and tenure, and retirement 
coordinated with Social Security. City of 35,000. 
$6400-$7600 per year based on master’s training and 
experience. b-192. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1), rank of in- 
structor. Cataloging with some reference and circula- 
tion. Small Midwestern College. Woman under 35 
preferred. L.S. degree from ALA approved institution 
and at least one year’s experience required. T.LA.A., 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, group life insurance, 2 weeks 
annual sick leave. One month’s vacation and all 
school holidays. $5000 and up, depending on qualifi- 
cations. B-194. 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
374 hr. week—-usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library 

THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY is ac- 
cepting applications for general professional assistants 
and children’s librarians. New 8 million dollar cen- 
tral library is to be opened fall 1960, 15 community 
branches, 3 bookmobiles. Five-day week, 22 days va- 
cation, 12 days sick leave cumulating to 90 days, 
good municipal retirement plan. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4524-$6084. Apply: Mary L 
Dyar, Personnel Officer, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
Catalog Assistant, Beginning salary up to $5950 de- 
pending upon experience and background. 4 weeks 
vacation, 5-day week. General Reading Assistant. Be- 
ginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. To assume primary responsi- 
bility for fiction collection. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week. Junior High School Librarian needed September 
1960. Beginning salary up to $5800 depending upon 
experience and background. Teachers certificate re- 
quired. All positions require an L.S. degree. Credit 
for military experience. Annual increments. Allow- 
ance for additional graduate level training. Sick leave, 
Social Security, and good retirement plan. New air- 
conditioned library as part of a new educational and 
cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4700. Library degree but no experience required. 
Five-day, 40-hour week, four-week vacation, retire- 
ment, and Social Security. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, 
Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Ill 

APPLETON, WIS. Three positions open: Head of 
Adult Services, Head of Extension, Head of Youth 
Department. Training required; experience preferred. 
Salary range $3960-$5880. Social Security, Retirement, 
Blue Shield, Sick leave, Vacation. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Expanding public li- 
brary system serving county over 500,000. Beginning 
salary 5th yr. library degree, $4700; 3 yrs. experience, 
$5150; annual merit increments to $6050. With proper 
qualifications eligible for promotion to a branch li- 
brarian position $6100-$7100. Month's vacation; out- 
standing retirement plan; in-service training program. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton & Montgomery 
County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN to take complete charge 
of Medical Library of approximately 7000 volumes 
and bound periodicals and to supervise a small nurses’ 
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library. Teaching hospital with active research pro- 
gram located in a stimulating suburban community 
on Lake Michigan. Five-day, 40-hour week; goo 
salary; vacation of one month. Apply: Personne! Di- 
rector, i ee Hospital Assn., 2650 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, 

IRRESISTIBLE COMBINATION, of inducements 
for beginning or experienced Library School gradu- 
ates: (1) Opportunity for thorough and sound-on-the 
job training in cataloging in large research library 
even if you are inexperienced, with specialization in 
serials, descriptive work, or classification. (2) Living 
in the most attractive, cultural, and cosmopolitan cen- 
ter of the Midwest: concerts, foreign films, discus- 
sions, lectures, theater, art exhibits, museums, book- 
stores. (3) Pleasant summer climate near lakes, 
water sperts; skiing in winter nearby. (4) Metro- 
politan center only one hour’s ride away. (5) Good 
working conditions, 5-day week, fringe benefits, liberal 
vacations, Social Security. (6) Salary open, favorable. 
Positions avaliable now. Apply to: Warren S. Owens, 
Assistant zo the Director, The University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor. 

HEAD, CATALOG DEPT. and First Assistant, 
Cataloging Dept. Will appoint qualified applicant 
immediate.y to First Assistant position with commit- 
ment to succeed retiring department head Jan. 1, 
196]. Salary, Dept. Head, $4980-$7380 in ten annual 
increments; First Assistant, $4000-$5800. L.S. degree 
required. Credit for experience. Supervise ordering, 
cataloging and processing. Staff of six in well- 
equipped cepartment. Apply to Edward B. Hayward, 
Librarian, Hammond Public Library, Hammond, Ind. 

CATALOGER for busy and progressive library on 
North Shore. Library degree required. Salary $4800- 
$6690 depending upon experience. Month’s vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement benefits. Apply: Joseph M. 
Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park Public Library, 
Highland Park, Tl. 

FIELD CONSULTANT for Extension Division, 
Indiana State Library. Library school graduate. Some 
administrative experience desirable. Three weeks’ 
vacation plus at least thirteen yearly holidays, five. 
day week, sick leave, state retirement and OASI. 
Beginning salary $5220-$5520 depending on experi- 
ence. Travel allowance additional. Apply: Marcelle K. 
Foote, Head, Extension Division, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

CHILDREN LIBRARIANS—CATALOG LI 
BRARIAN. Metropolitan area advantages. Challeng- 
ing position for one with ALA qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4936-$5674 
per yr. Write to Personnel Department, City Hall, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. Library school gradu- 
ate. Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, Social 
Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, TIAA, faculty 
status. Salary dependent upon qualifications. Apply 
to: Miss Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park 
College, 5125 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 25, TL 

EXPERIENCED PIONEERS wanted for library 
staff of new college. Interviews at ALA Conference 
in Montreal. Challenging program, Generous salary 
range. Write and send credentials to Mrs. Janet G. 
Polacheck, Director of Libraries, Tri-County College 
Library, c/o Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw, Mich. 

COMBINATION ORDER—catalog librarian wanted 
for county extension center library, air-conditioned 
building, 129.000 volumes, located in a midwest in- 
dustrial city of 62,000. Opportunity to advance to 
head of procassing within a year. Forty-hour work 
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week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement, hos- 
pitalization. Library School graduate with some ex- 
perience required. Salary range: $4600-$5500 depend- 
ing on experience. B-197. 

THREE POSITIONS. (1) Children’s Librarian. 
Open June 1960. Salary $4565-$5271 in 4 annual in- 
crements. (2) Adult Services Librarian. Open June 
1960. Salary $4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. (3) 
Mobile Library Services. Open September 1960. Salary 
$4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. 5th year L.S. de- 
gree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 1 mo. annual leave; 
l day per month sick leave, cumulative to 60 days. 
Social Security plus local retirement. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield available. Write: Miss Eudocia Stratton, 
Librarian, Jackson County Library, 1400 North West 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY: Progressive 
system needs alert, personable, graduate librarians 
for Central adult divisions, for work with elementary 
schools, and for adult and children’s work in branches. 
40-hour work week, 4 weeks’ paid vacation, Social 
Security, state retirement plan and cumulative sick 
leave. Salary based on experience, range $4740-$6120. 
Apply: Personnel Coordinator, Public Library, Indi- 
werapolis 4, Ind. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1). Faculty 
status. Varied duties include cataloging. Small, grow- 
ing college. Chicago. Master’s degree. 10-month year. 
Excellent salary scale. Write: Helen Wheeler, Li- 
brarian, Southeast Junior College, 2100 East 87th 
Street, Chicago 17. 

OPPORTUNITY for male graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering col- 
lege. Responsibilities primarily cataloguing. Faculty 
status, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, health insurance, 
and retirement. Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Apply to: 
Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. Documents 
Librarian (New position). September 1960. Library 
School Graduate. Experience with documents neces- 
sary to organize, catalog and develop the service of 
state documents and the recently acquired federal de- 
pository of selected documents. 35 hour week. Salary 
schedule and all regular university vacations. Retire- 
ment, academic rank, faculty status. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications. Minimum $640 per month. Apply 
to: Bernardine C. Hanby, Director, University Library, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, MI. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for attractive endowed library 
in town of 6000 midway Lansing and Grand Rapids. 
Up to date book collection, challenging work with 
juveniles, aréa expansion possible. 38 hr. week, group 
blue cross, paid vacation. Salary open depending on 
training and experience. Contact Mrs. M. B. Reed, 
Alvah N. Belding Library, Belding, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and work 
with schools. Library degree required. Salary open. 
.One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Ap- 
ply: Louis Seidl, Secreary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 


f. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, De- 
troit 2, announces the following professional vacan- 
cies: (1) Cataloger; science background and working 
knowledge of German desired. (2) Science-technology 
reference librarian. (3) Project librarian for experi- 
mental program designed to coordinate classroom 
library instruction. Will work with project director 
and teaching faculty of our Monteith College in plan- 
ning for use of library resources in teaching of so- 
cial and natural sciences. Will train and supervise 
bibliographical research assistants, assist in collect- 
ing and analyzing research data. Unique opportunity 
to participate in new educational program. Project 
terminates January 30, 1962. (4) Medical Librarian, 
Administrative authority and responsibility for 
Wayne’s medical library program; 61,000 volumes; 
900 serials; full-time staff of six; operating budget 
ca. $60,000. We want aggressive, imaginative leader- 
ship and are prepared to pay for same. (5) Humani- 
ties Reference Librarian (substitute position for one 
year). (6) Social Science Reference Librarian: this 
vacancy is a possibility only as this is written. Sal- 
aries: $5729 up, in accordance with qualifications; 
$360 automatic annual increment within each salary 
class. Benefits: 1 month vacation; 17 days annual 
sick leave, cumulative; T.L.A.A.-C.R.E.F. retirement; 
Social Security; group insurance partially subsidized. 
Apply G. Flint Purdy, Director. 

LIBRARIAN, graduate fifth year accredited library 
school. Possible building program. Salary $5000 to 
$6000 depending upon qualifications. Apply to Per- 
sonnel Committee, Niles Public Library, Niles, Mich. 


southwest 


CATALOGER, experience with serials work in col- 
lege or research library desired. Salary open, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, retirement 
plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. Beautiful 
air-conditioned building. Write to Librarian. Fondren 
Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and Library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would he directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

MATURE WOMAN WANTED for small city- 
county library in a beautiful scenic area on coast of 
Washington. Fishing, lumbering, and resorts. New 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, 7 stations and 1 city li- 
brary. Must have own car. Congenial staff. One 
month’s vacation, Social Security. If qualified State 
certification may be obtained on application. Living 
costs and salary attractive. Vacancy after August 1, 
1960. B-196. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. Rapidly growing library, 
adjacent to Sun Valley, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone 
and the Tetons, needs Jib. school grad., with at least 
l yr. exp., and 1 yr. of a lab. sci. Salary $5220-$5784, 
depending on ed. and exp. Good fringe benefits,. 
faculty status. Write: Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

OPENINGS FOR (1) Circulation Librarian, to 
have charge also of displays and in future readers’ 
advisory work; a couple of years’ experience essen- 
tial; salary open; available July 1; (2) teacher for 
school library courses, plus some reference work; 
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minor in library science offered; must have teaching 
certificate and experience in school library work; 
salary open; to start Sept. 1. Interviews at Montreal, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Apply Miss Lesley Heathcote, 
Librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


far west 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN in charge of work with chil- 
dren and young people. Beautiful city of 20,000, with 
ideal weather conditions, situated on central Cali- 
fornia coast, midway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Excellent career opportunity in growing city 
library system. Position now open. Salary range $368- 
$460 in 5 steps; appointment may be made beyond 
first step. 40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, vacation 
and retirement benefits. Desired qualifications: gradu- 
ation from ALA accredited school of librarianship and 
three years of professional experience. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall, 990 Palm Street, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN (woman) for Research 
& Development Department library located in Rich- 
mond, California. Applicant must have a technical 
background with at least two years of college chem- 
istry and a degree in Library Science. Ideal working 
conditions are provided with a new building to house 
the library being presently constructed in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Salary is dependent on the appli- 
cant’s qualification but will range from $450-$525 per 
month. Please send complete resume to Mr. Fred van 
H. Duker, Stauffer Chemical Company, 636 California 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

LITERATURE SEARCHER (woman) for work in 
our Research & Development library located in Rich- 
mond, California. Applicant must have a BS degree 
in chemistry and have some experience in the field. 
Ideal working conditions are provided with a new 
building to house the technical library being under 
construction adjacent to present location. Salary will 
be commensurate with experience and ability of appli- 
cant, ranging from $425-$500 per month to start. 
Please send complete resume to Mr. Fred van H. 
Duker, Stauffer Chemical Company, 636 California 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS (San Francisco Bay Area) 
$376-$436 month. Requires one year graduate library 
science education plus driver’s license. Complete range 
of library services in rapidly expanding area. Civil 
service benefits plus employer health plan contribu- 
tions. Alameda County Civil Service, 12th & Jackson, 
Oakland 7, Calif. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT WORK in beautiful 
Monrovia Public Library. Located 19 miles east of 
Los Angeles. Salary $385 to $469 dependent upon 
qualifications. Graduation from accredited library 
school required. One year library experience desired. 
Pleasant working conditions. Fringe benefits. Cantact 
Si Office, 415 South Ivy Avenue, Monrovia, 

alif. 


Hawaii 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
STATE OF HAWAII Immediate and anticipated 
vacancies on all major islands of the State of Hawaii. 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 
Librarian I $384.00 $489.00 
Librarian H 423.00 539.00 
Catalog Librarian I 423.00 539.00 


420 


594.00 y 


Catalog Librarian II 466.00 
Children’s Librarian I 423.00 539.00 
Children’s Librarian II 466.00 594.00“, 


Appointments to positions in these classes may be 
made at any step between the minimum and maximum 
of the range at which qualified persons can be re- 
cruited. Requires a minimum of completion of library 
training in an accredited library school. Contact the 
following for information and application: Recruiting 
& Examining Division, Department of Personnel Serv- 
ices, State of Hawaii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


REFERENCE, Social Science, or Humanities position 
in college or university library. Woman. Age 52. 
Experience in university and public libraries. M.A. 
in L.S. Available September 1960. B-50-W. 

HEAD COLLEGE librarian or professor of library 
science. Mature man, M.S.L.S., Ph.D. (humanities), 
6 years college-university library administration. 
Many years college teaching. Widely traveled. B-42-W. 

MAN, M.L.S., Columbia, two years cataloging, 
seeks cataloging or other librarv position in or aroun 
New York City or Long Island. M.A. in French; 
teaching experience and background in other lan- 
guages. B-51-W. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION sought in an out- 
standing coll., j.c., or undergrad. univ. lib. in U.S. or 
abroad. Antioch Coll. plus 3 yrs. grad. work MLS 
(U. of Calif.) and one yr. in Europe. 7 yrs. exp. 
as accountant, 3 yrs. as head lib. at a newly developed 
j-e. lib. Married, 3 children, age 37. Enthusiastic, 
conscientious, devoted to books and libraries, life 
mem. ALA, Sierra Club, made important cont. in coll. 
bk. sel. Available summer 1960 or 1961. Present sal. 
$7600; accept less for a challenging position. Robert 
Jordan, Box 902, Taft, Calif. ROger 5-5875. 

WOMAN, M.A., M.L.S., experience, desires respon- 
sible position in Michigan, or academic-year-basis 
ee anywhere. College or university preferred. 

52 


COLLEGE or special library administrative posi- 
tion sought by man, M.S.L.S. Age 33, 8 yrs. experi- 
ence cataloging, reference, circulation, etc. B-53-W. 

MAN, married, 32. M.S.L.S., candidate for Ph.D. 
in library science. Experience in administration, re- 
search, reference, and teaching. Some publishing. 
Seeking responsible position in college or university | 
library. Available September 1960. B-54.W. 

OLDER WOMAN desires catalog position in liberal 
arts college or public library. B.A., B.S. in education 
B.S. cert in library science, M.A., high school teaching 
experience. Ten years head librarian. Prefer North- 
west or Upper Midwest. B-55-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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TANGLEY OAKS 
NATURE 






Each year... in increasing numbers . . . bus loads of children and adults 
take conducted tours along the Tangley Oaks Nature Trail. In a single 
month over a thousand school children have seen, at first hand, the wonders 
of Nature in her spring awakening. 


The flowers, the plants and even the birds they study are right here 
for the children to see. This is Nature Study under ideal learning conditions. 
The children who attend our Summer Laboratory School also share in this 
first-hand Nature experience. Come—see for yourself. 


Prospective doctoral candidates may obtain information about our 
new Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship by writing to Dr. =. T 
McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. before July 1. 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
PUBLISHER'S HOUSE, 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 
Dedicated To The Creation of Better Books 


















Publishers of: 
American Educator Encyclopedia 
Wonderland of Knowledge 
My Book House 
Picturesque Tale of Progress @ Book Trails 
Journeys Through Bookland 
World Topics Year Book 


Postmaster: please send notice of 
ideliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Oldest known map, 
Iraq,Circa2300B.C. 
(“M" volume, P. 144) 
Courtesy Harvard 
Semitic Museum 
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Black-and-white reproduction of full-color 
Colorado terrain map (“C" volume, P. 672) 
Map by Rand McNally and World Book Editors 


©Rand M¢Nally 


THE 1960 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


offers the most comprehensive 
modern map program 





With the help of more than 1,775 maps, so et one Ge aaa ean eo 
students see more, learn more, retain -a a a aa a ae ae m a + -=.= 

more with the 1960 World Book Ency- Se ee Se i Sed 
clopedia. Included in the $1,000,000 map se CEP ORE e mrs ree 
program are terrain maps produced by a T Ta e ZIT] 

new technique that shows the face of the AO en m a e o am e me e am ee ae a a we 

land in colored, three dimensional real- ” | 

ism as if seen from the air. There are In World Book, the map is part of the 


comprehensive political maps of conti- article, permitting many volumes to be 
nents, states, and provinces, in addition in use at the same time—important in a 
to hundreds of interesting and informa- busy library. Review the 1960 World \ 
tive specialty maps. Book. You’ll find it refreshing. i 
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Books and broadcasting 
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But you can never find a better book than a 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound Book. Any comparison 


between an attractive, sturdily bound BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Book and any other binding will quickly indicate that 
books prebound in our plant are your only choice for enduring quality. 


Long book life, of course, means greater value for your Library’s 
dollar. And, in turn, greater value means a better library for your 
community. May we suggest that you write for our literature and 
catalogs today. We have about 16,000 popular juvenile titles — most 
in stock for immediate delivery. 


i EwMETHop 
Lhoh Lindy tne. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Published month'y except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. 


Huron artes Chicago ll. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 


at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 


authorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only, Single copies of news issues 2 


cach, PRINTED IN U.S.A, 





YOU 


CAN PROVE: SUPREME 
IS THE FINEST LIBRARY SHELVING 







with SUPREME you buy... 


MAXIMUM SHELF CAPACITY PER UNIT 


(guaranteeing you the lowest cost for book space 
per lineal inch) 


FINISHED END PANELS BUILT RIGHT INTO UNIT 


(eliminating extra costs for separate end panels and 
labor for attaching same) 


THE UTILITY OF COMMON INTERMEDIATE PANELS 


(achieving maximum economy in setting units up 
in series and utilizing every inch of floor space) 


PLUS: THE STRENGTH OF DOUBLE-WALL 
CONSTRUCTION OF ALL PANELS 


PLUS: THE LIFETIME DURABILITY OF 
BAKED ENAMEL ON BONDERITE 
CORROSION-RESISTANT BASE 


PLUS: THE MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY OF 
SHELVES ADJUSTABLE ON 1” CENTERS 


PLUS. THE APPEARANCE OF FURNITURE 


(rather than ordinary shelving) 






















In a wide variety of sizes .. . in Supreme 
decorator colors: olive green, nut brown, 
smoke grey, desert sage, mist green. 


SUPREME STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
53rd STREET and FIRST AVENUE ° BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 
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“CA REERS " neri a feature article by Dr. 


in the American Educator. 


Walter M. Lifton* 


No problem facing American youth is more complex . .. no 
decision more important ... than the wise choice of a career 
from among the 22,000 different kinds of jobs available. 


This comprehensive article offers practical help and guidance rang- 
ing from an evaluation of personal preferences, aptitudes, and 
skills in planning and preparing for a career... to the qualifi- 
cations and requirements . . . the need for workers . .. how to apply 
for a job... opportunity for advancement in the various classes 


of occupations... over 200 related articles... graded bibliography. 


Prospective doctoral candidates may obtain information about our 

new Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship by writing to Dr. E. T. 

McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, = 
Evanston, Ill. before July 1. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*Dr. Lifton is Director, Guidance Publications and Services, Science Research Associates 





TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Home Of e AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
e WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e MY BOOK HOUSE 


And: Book Trails è My Travelship © A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
e World Topics Year Book e Journeys Through Bookland 
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JUNE COVER 


“Public Conference,” presented 
each week by the Milwaukee 
Public Library on commercial 
station WITI-TV, always closes 
by introducing viewers to books 
and other materials on the 
week’s subject. See “Books 
and Broadcasting” for Richard 
Pack’s comments on this tech- 
nique. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!* 
DURAFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


It's tougher, 
thicker, longer lasting 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 1!4 mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. 

* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


AT THE MONTREAL 


ALA CONVENTION 


BOOTHS 17 -18 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 
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HOTEL QUEEN ELIZABETH 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 




















MEMBERSHIP DUES 


By March 31, two thirds of last year’s ALA mem- 
bers had paid their 1960 dues and the Associa- 
tion had enrolled 2667 new members. The official 
membership year is the calendar year, but names 
are not removed from the rolls until May 31 of 
the succeeding year, to avoid the expensive rou- 
tine of canceling and reinstating memberships 
paid early in the year. Thus 1959 members are 
receiving this issue of the ALA Bulletin, but will 
not receive future issues until their 1960 dues are 
paid. 

Again this year the June ALA Bulletin is the 
largest regular issue ever published, thanks to 
continued support of the membership and of the 
magazine's advertisers. 


“GOOD READING FOR YOUTH” 
On June 16 the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce inaugurates a new community service pro- 
gram, Good Reading for Youth. Its purpose is to 
bring good books to the attention of children and 
their parents, to encourage the reading and use 
of better books, and to make quality reading ma- 
terial more readily accessible. 

The project, which will be offered to almost 
3800 communities represented by Jaycee Chap- 
ters, is in three steps: 1) A community-wide 
survey of available reading material for children 
age 5-13 will be made. 2) “Take Action” reading 
aids will be available for community use. They 
include a 15-minute colored film strip, a 10- 
minute radio tape, a good-reading guide, and 
“Blueprint for a Book Fair,” published by the 
Pilgrim Book Society of Akron, Ohio, cosponsor 
of the project. 3) The Jaycees will sponsor a free 
Good Reading Exhibit consisting of 400 titles 
from over 40 publishers. 

Further information about the new project may 
be obtained from the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, P.O. Box 7, Tulsa, or from the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division at ALA headquarters. 


STROUSE NEW NLW CHAIRMAN 
Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company and secretary-treasurer of 
the National Book Committee has been named 


chairman of the Steering Committee for the 
Fourth National Library Week, April 16-22, 1961. 
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ART SUBSECTION FORMED 


The newly formed Art Subsection of the Subject 
Specialists Section of ACRL invites librarians 
and others working at or interested in the visual 
arts to apply for membership. It provides an or- 
ganization for the promotion of library service in 
the fine arts through discussion of problems, ex- 
change of information, and the carrying out of 
suitable projects, such as visits to museums and 
art libraries in the Montreal area at the June 
conference. Chairman of the subsection is Phyllis 
A. Reinhardt, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 


Northampton, Mass. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN SCOTLAND COUNTY 


“With so many fine celebrations of National Li- 
brary Week over the country, I do not know that 
you will find ours newsworthy, but we thought it 
was interesting and a little different,” writes 
Helen Thompson, librarian of the Scotland 
County Memorial Library, Laurinburg, North 
Carolina. As she describes a two-day program 
honoring 26 living Scotland County authors, Miss 
Thompson’s modesty deserts her: “We think 
there are not many counties the size of ours 
(population 26,336) that can claim as many 
authors as ours can.” 

Among the fifteen authors who were present 
was native son Gerald W. Johnson, who made 
the principal address at a meeting in the Laurin- 
burg High School Auditorium on April 8. Since 
Mr. Johnson wrote This American People as a 
part of the American Library Association’s sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary celebration, and contrib- 
uted a distinguished introduction to Public Li- 
brary Service, the Scotland County celebration 
of National Library Week can surely be termed 
a newsworthy event by the ALA Bulletin. 

Another notable contribution to the program 
was made by a Scotland County author who 
could not be present, Ben Dixon MacNeill, now 
of Cape Hatteras, whose The Hatteras Man 
(1958) was awarded the Mayflower Cup, the most 
coveted literary award in North Carolina. “At the 
climax of National Library Week at the High 
School here,” writes the editor of the Laurinburg 
Exchange, “Hervey Evans, junior, read a letter 
from Mr. MacNeill saying that he wishes to give 
his Mayflower Cup, a cherished possession, to 
the Scotland County Memorial Library for keeps. 
When Mr. Evans had finished the last words of 
the letter, the audience spontaneously rose to its 
feet in tribute to one of our native sons and for 
the fact that he has made so noble and generous 
a gift to the Library.” eee 











Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!” 


PAPERFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you fold, 


Perforations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 


who prefer a PAPER BACK 
BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here’s the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape” feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 

* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
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Announcing the most comprehensive 
reference work of its kind 
—a “must” for every collection 


THE McGRAW -HILL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


In this one encyclopedia, scientists, engineers, technicians, 
teachers, students, and others seeking general information on 
scientific and engineering subjects will have the distilled knowl- 
edge of each field presented by its leading authorities, often in 
the actual words of the men and women who made the basic 
discoveries, did the research, devised the experiments, and 
made the studies. Here is unrivalled coverage and concise fac- 
tual data in every field and branch of science and technology 
from Acoustics to Zoology. 


An annual Yearbook of Science and Technology will keep the 
encyclopedia up to date and the owner informed of every current 
development. 


¢ 15 volumes including index 

¢ 9300 pages, 74 x 10 inches in size 

+ 2015 contributors, including five Nobel Prize winners 
+ 7200 articles, alphabetically arranged 

+ over 6,000,000 words 

¢ 10,200 illustrations in black and white, and color 

e comprehensive cross-reference 

e extensive bibliographies 

* a complete index, containing 100,000 entries 

e an annual Yearbook of Science and Technology 


Je~ Ready in October. Special pre-publication price until November 
15th: $159.00 for the 15-volume set. After that date: $175.00 per set. 


For further information, please write the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Encyclopedia Department, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, New York. 
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FOR FALL 1960 


WALTER SULLIVAN 


ASSAULT ON THE UNKNOWN 


The only complete, authentic account of what 
has been called “‘the single most significant peace- 
ful activity of mankind since the Renaissance and 
the Copernican Revolution”: the International 
Geophysical Year. Oct., $5.95 


SAUL K. PADOVER 
THE GENIUS OF AMERICA 


A magnificent picture of the men who have 
shaped the American mind — from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Sept., $6.95 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA 


A beautiful novel about a bewildered American 
mother and daughter in Italy. “Written with 
subtlety and charm.” —MARK SCHORER. 

Aug., $3.00 


From McGraw-Hill 





ROBERT ST. JOHN 
THE BOSS 
The Story of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Packed with 


exciting material never before in print, this full- 
scale biography probes the character of the man 
who, more than any other, holds the key to the 
future of the tinderbox Middle East. Oct., $5.00 


JOE MARTIN 
MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
IN POLITICS 


As Told to Robert J. Donovan. This colorful 
autobiography offers an inside view of the polit- 
ical fights, the conventions and the real temper 
of Washington. Oct., $4.50 


JESSE STUART 

GOD’S ODDLING 

The Story of Mitch Stuart, My Father. A son’s 
proud recollection of his father, filled with all 
the earthiness and humor of his popular novels. 


Nov., $4.95 


From Whittlesey House 


THE KID 


Written and illustrated in three colors by W. T. 
CumminGs. The author of The Girl in the White 
Hat has painted a magical spell with words and 
pictures in this story of a lonely boy, his banjo 
and the journey that brings him to a wonderful 
golden horse. Ages 5-9. Sept., $2.25 $ 


BEAR TROUBLE 


By Lrt1aAn Moore. Illustrated in two colors by 
Kurt WERTH. A “Read-It-Yourself Book.” Boys 
and girls will delight in finding out how Youngest 
Chipmunk and Smallest Squirrel outwit a sleep- 
ing bear. By the author of Tony the Pony. Ages 
5-9. August. $2.25 


EXPLORING THE RIVER 


By Jonn and JANE GrREvERUs Perry. Black-and- 
white drawings by STEPHEN KRAFT. The exciting, 
endless possibilities exploring the river, any river 
— the watershed and how it is a community of 
living things, the changing course and shape of 
the river, erosion, dams, etc. Teen-ages. 


Sept., $3.00 





ANGELIQUE 


By Janice. Illustrated in three colors by ROGER 
Duvorsın. The story of the happiest duck in 
Paris, Angelique, and how a black poodle changes 
her life. Ages 4-8. August, $2.25 Æ 


ANIMAL CLOCKS 


AND COMPASSES 


By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hurcuison. How does a bird know when to 
migrate? How does a salmon find its way from 
the ocean to its fresh water birthplace hundreds 
of miles away to hatch its young? Margaret Hyde 
explains these fascinating “‘built-in” animal senses 
in her latest book. Teen-ages. Sept., $3.00 


HOW MUCH AND 
HOW MANY 


By JEANNE BENpIck. New up-dated edition of an 
outstanding book. The story of weights and 
measures, from a grain to a barge, a micron to a 
light year. Now includes the very latest meas- 
urements used in rocketry, atomic science and 
space exploration. Teen-ages. $2.95 


* Special Library Edition available * Prices subject to change * We look forward to your visit 
to Booths 91 and 92 + McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DELUXE STUDY CARREL 


has style...its convertible, too! 





One design for all applications. 


Here is the most beautifully proportioned Carrel ever made. Tapered 
stainless steel legs, gracefully angled, support the desk at just the right 
height for writing ease. Desk top size ideal for study. 

If space is at a premium, this convertible unit is the answer. The tapered 
legs can be removed easily, and the desk top with bookcase inserted into 
a standard section of Deluxe Library Shelving. 

You can see how readily it can be folded down to clear an aisle, or 
otherwise conserve space when not in use. 

Bookcase at rear of desk has intermediate shelf which may be adjusted 
to suit storage needs on one inch increments. A built-in fluorescent light 
is also available as optional equipment. 

Deluxe Carrels are built to last under heavy use—and retain their colorful 
good looks! Standard color choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood 
and mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, we’ll match it. 
Almost unlimited color choice is yours at slight additional cost. 

All corners and edges of Deluxe Study Carrels are completely rounded 
to prevent injury or damage. Parts are finished with exclusive Deluxe 
Chem-A-Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


b 


Other Deluxe Library Products èe PERIODICAL SHELF © MULTI-TIER 
* SHELVING © NEWSPAPER RACK °¢ BULLETIN DOOR œ GRILLE DOOR 





AÍ METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AL PRODUCTS CO. DIVISION 
DREIO KE Graves ° RAA ASIR 
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GARRARD Press BOOKS 


<tr ee <r 
a TEA; 


— 


Edited k y 


Outstanding 
: Educators 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 


edited by 
Nancy Larrick, Ed. D. 


Junior Science Book of Beavers 


Junior Science Book of 
Electricity 

Junior Science Book of Flying 

Junior Science Book of Stars 


Junior Science Book of Trees 
list $2.25 each 





for Ages 7-11 

Easy to Read 
Inviting Format 
Fascinating Fact 
Educationally Sound 


DISCOVERY BOOKS 


edited by 
Mary Austin, Ed. D. 


Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy 

Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds 

Lafayette: French-American 
Hero 

Abraham Lincoln: For the 
People 

Theodore Roosevelt: Man of 


Action 
list $2.25 each 


All books in both sets are side sewed and reinforced in cloth. 
Order today and write for our free descriptive catalog. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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Gone to ALA 
Stop in an 
see us at 


Booth 78 








LITTLE. BROWN & COMPANY ce BOSTON ' 


From spinning tops 
to the solar system 





elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ @ 


Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 












Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 412-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 





ee 
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“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959” 


Image of America 
by R. L. BRUCKBERGER 


“He is one of the few Europeans since Tocqueville who has grasped the 
reasons why American democracy is different and has been able to transcend 
the socialist arguments that still roil so much of Europe.” —Life Magazine 


$4.50 
Wildlife in America 


by PETER MATTHIESSEN 

“This handsome book... should be the number one source volume for every- 
one who embraces the philosophy of conservation—for every ethical person 
who thinks about the future. —ROGER TORY PETERSON, N.Y. Herald Tribune 
With 100 drawings by Bob Hines, 16 pages of photographs, and 8 color 
plates. Introduction by Richard Pough $10.00 


“INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 1959” 


The Flowers of Hiroshima 

by EDITA MORRIS 

This deeply moving novel of modern Japan “takes you into the heart of a 
Japanese woman as no other book I've ever read has done. Edita Morris feels 
passionately, and has the rare gift of being able to express her feeling 
through living, breathing characters.’ —LEWIS GANNETT $3.50 


“NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1959” 


Nine Days to Christmas 
by MARIE HALL ETS and AURORA LABASTIDA 
Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets Caldecott Medal Winner, 1960 $3.25 


Norman the Doorman 


Written and illustrated by DON FREEMAN $3.00 
The Cheerful Heart 
by ELIZABETH JANET GRAY Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura $3.00 








THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


. Last month we announced that the Intellectual 
Freedom Newsletter was to resume publica- 
tion. The intense interest in the Newsletter 
which was revealed by the announcement of 
its discontinuance convinced us that the Bulle- 
tin should publish a regular department in 
this area. Even though, happily, the Newsletter 


has been revived we believe information about 
the never-ending battle for the freedom to read 
will interest the broader range of readers 


reached through the Bulletin. Everett T. 
Moore, who has so generously consented to edit 
the Newsletter, will also edit this department. 
Grace T. STEVENSON 
Acting Executive Director 


VEXATION ON THE RIGHT 


Ever since the American Library Association 
adopted the Library Bill of Rights in 1948, and 
particularly since it reaffirmed its stand on cen- 
sorship through the statement on the Freedom to 
Read in 1953, there have been critics who have 
said that these are essentially political pro- 
nouncements and that what the librarians have 
in mind is apparently freedom to read principally 
those books and periodicals that favor their own 
political and social views. To be specific, several 
periodicals of conservative persuasion have felt 
that many librarians have welcomed the more 
liberal periodicals and newspapers to their col- 
lections but have gone out of their way to exclude 
more conservative ones. 

A while back, the National Review expressed 
editorial unhappiness over the presumed fact 
that students at the University of Illinois Library 
were not able to see that periodical. The editor, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., wrote in the October 25, 
1958, issue of his concern over the resistance of 
some libraries to that magazine, even when sub- 
scriptions are received as gifts. “Sometimes the 
reasons are plausible,” he wrote. “The land is 
flecked with sleepy little towns whose librarians 
would deem it a breach of faith to expose their 
patrons to journals that talk of sundering uni- 
verses.” At other times, he felt, the reasons 
seemed implausible, “in fact, downright hypo- 
critical and reveal a wish to censor the maga- 





zine’s point of view.” 

That National Review is not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was 
sometimes advanced by librarians as a reason 
for not subscribing, Mr. Buckley said, but al- 
though RG revises its list of periodicals only 
about every seven years, he said there are some 
who feel librarians should be ahead of RG. He 
was reminded of those who said “it was perfectly 
all right for John Jones to join such and such an 
organization, because it was not yet on the At- 
torney General’s list of Communist-dominated 
organizations.” 

Naming names, Mr. Buckley said that the li- 
brarian at the University of Illinois was one of 
those who don’t bother to make excuses, but “ex- 
ercise their duty to liberal education by rejecting 
National Review—out of hand... .” 

Robert B. Downs, dean of library ESA 
tion at Illinois, thereupon pointed out to Mr. 
Buckley that National Review was right there on 
the open shelves of the Main Reading Room of 
his library, and had been for some years. He 
asked for an apology, and received it through a 
retraction in the magazine’s November 22 issue. 
“We acted in good faith,” the magazine said, “on 
the advice of a student, who wrote in to complain 
last spring of the unavailability of the magazine 
on campus. We had dealt with him before and 
always he was reliable. Still, we might have 
checked our subscription list.” 

The fact that National Review and some other 
conservative periodicals are not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide has vexed several critics. George 
Sokolsky, writing last December in his syndi- 
cated newspaper column, asked, “Are they 
omitted because of their circulation or because 
of their content? Why is it that those that are 
omitted are conservative?” Decisions as to what 
periodicals are to be indexed, he was told, “were 
always made by a group of librarians, and their 
next time for decision was always coming up and 
always postponed. And since the librarians were 
familiar only with magazines that were already 
being indexed—well you can see what happens.” 
Not a flattering picture of the American librar- 
ian making a decision. 

By now, Mr. Sokolsky diobati knows that 
the Reference Services Division’s Committee on 
Wilson Indexes is engaged this year in a com- 
plete review of the list of periodicals indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide. Librarians are being polled 
systematically for their preferences, and, as a 
review of previous votes on studies of this and 
other Wilson indexes will indicate, the resulting 
list will not be limited to those periodicals al- 
ready indexed. 
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Havighurst 
has a way with 
history and romance 


The New York Herald Tribune: 
‘noted in its review of 


Strange Island 


“The Burr conspiracy will never be just 
a fact in the American history texts to 
girls over twelve after they read Strange 
Island . . . This is a fine book to offer 
girls who like light romances. It has that 
and much more as it gives real insight 
into an interesting and important chapter 
of our history.” 


And Virginia Kirkus points 
a parallel in her review of 
Mrs. Havighurst’s newest novel 


The i nel 





“Anne Rogers, like many. other South- 
erners at the time of the Civil War, was 
caught personally in the tension of op- 
posing sides ... Marion Havighurst tells 
her story with grace and feeling and 
makes her readers sharply aware of the 
vital issues of the War Between the 
States.” 


Strange Island, $2.75 
The Sycamore Tree; $3.00 


See these and other fine books from 


at Booth 57, Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


Not daunted by its unhappy exchange with the 
librarian at Illinois, the National Review has 
complained about a slight to another conservative 
journal. In the January 16, 1960, issue, Russell 
Kirk has written that a student at the University 
of Wyoming’s summer session in 1959 had re- 
ported that Modern Age, a Conservative Review, 
of which Kirk was then editor, was at first be- 
lieved missing altogether from the Wyoming li- 
brary, but had later been discovered in a sepa- 
rate collection of publications labeled “Propa- 
ganda.” On the regular periodical shelves, how- 
ever, he had observed such publications as 
USSR and Soviet Union. Kirk considered this a 
form of censorship. The university’s director of 
libraries said that the periodical had been placed 
with other publications espousing particular view- 
points during a trial period to see if there was 
demand for it. It had come as a gift to the uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Kirk had not discussed the matter with 
the library at Wyoming before publishing his 
column. If he had, he would have learned that 
in the meantime a paid subscription to Modern 
Age had been entered by the university library. 
The file in which the magazine had previously 
rested had been renamed the “Miscellaneous” 
file. 

It is apparent that these spokesmen for the 
conservative journals are convinced that librari- 
ans are shunning them. Sometimes they are a 
little careless with their facts, when they see a 
chance to show that librarians are interpreting 
the principles of the freedom to read to suit 
their own biases. It will behoove librarians not 
to be careless in handling any serious publication 
that comes their way. 

Critics from right or left have every right to 
watch librarians to see how this or that periodical 
is sought after or received and how it is treated 
in their libraries; and also to see how the li- 
brarians vote for inclusion or exclusion of periodi- 
cals in the all-important indexes. eeo 


LARGE-TYPE BOOKS 

The New Orleans Public Library is looking for 
recent lists of large-type books compiled by other 
libraries. Please send copies to the library at 
1031 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 40, and a 
second copy to the Adult Services Division at 
ALA headquarters, where they will be used to 
answer other queries of the same kind. 


ALA Bulletin June 1960 


SCHOOLS... 
LIBRARIES... 
UNIVERSITIES... 





OFF HIST PRICE ON ALL 


COLUMBIA RECORDS © 


SPENCER PAYS THE POSTAGE, OF COURSE! 






Spencer Dress, INC. 
School 


and 179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
Library 
Division National School and Library Distributor 

; Columbia Records 


Chicago 1, tH. Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia... 


The Children’s Hour... Our Wonderful Wortd 
WRITE FOR SPENCER- COLUMBIA RECORD CATALOG 
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IMPORTANT LIBRARY BOOK. 
BY OUTSTANDING AUTHOR. 


3 Selected Titles That Steadily 





50 YEARS 
AT 
RINGSIDE 


Nat Fleischer 


The colorful and entertaining behind-the-scenes 
story of boxing’s spectacular heroes and head- 
lines—vividly recalled by an elder statesman of 
the ring. “The chances are that Fleischer has 
seen more fights and known more fighters than 
anyone else. He is boxing’s leading historian and 
authority and there isn’t much that he has 
missed in his fifty years at ringside.”—New York 
Times. Illustrated. 

$4.95 


DAYS AND 
CUSTOMS 
OF ALL FAITHS 


Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D. 


A complete reference book on our religious her- 
itage—highly praised by eminent members of all 
denominations. Describes the fascinating origins 
of the many and varied rituals, holidays and tra- 
ditions observed by Western religions, The au- 
thor, a distinguished clergyman, provides readers 
of all faiths with an inspiring family book of re- 
ligious knowledge—and a rich, rewarding under- 
standing of their own beliefs. Ideal for all li- 


braries. 


$4.95 
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Enjoy Active Demand 


MEN 
OF 
ANTARCTICA 


Gerald Bowman 


Portraits in courage of world-famed Antarctic explor- 
ers—Byrd, Scott, Fuchs, Hillary, Amundsen, Shackleton 
—who pitted their strength and wits against the bliz- 
zard-swept wastelands of a lonely continent. The re- 
vealing stories of these great scientific adventurers are 
told by an outstanding Fleet Street journalist who 
actually sailed with survivors of early Antarctic ex- 
peditions. A library must for readers of all ages. 
Illustrated with many on-the-spot photographs. 


$3.95 


Gama aa ee by pay Ge el ge eh A i ag ee eet ee ee) eek et eh ee ee 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please ship us the following books in the quantities 
indicated below: It is understood that we will be in- 
voiced at your standard library discount. 


MEN OF ANTARCTICA ..........4..- copies ($3.95) 
DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS ....copies ($4.95) 
50 YEARS AT RINGSIDE .............. copies ($4.95) 
NAME ini crete sia nr tea eee P40 eae Sew at aera’ 
LADUALY” isos FUNG Aes ee an eee ow eae aus 
AATE cuenta cs heeds cage UNE eee ouame due 
GUY cis eywageuateGeeeseuas Zone usoei Sateo d 
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See you 


in Montreal! 


At this year’s big, exciting ALA exhibit you'll see 





the entire publishing program of the American 
Library Association ... past... present . . . future 
... Recently published ALA books important to 
all libraries . . . the whole range of ALA publica- 
tions, for every library, and every library problem 
...a preview of ALA’s publishing projects for the 
remainder of 1960... . 


NEWLY PUBLISHED è Guide to Art Reference Books * Costs 
of Public Library Service in 1959 è A Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, 7th ed. © A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, 3rd ed. © Standards for School Library Programs 
and Discussion Guide ¢ Young Adult Services in the Public 
Library @ The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World 
of Books and Reading * Guide to Reference Books, Supple- 
ment 1956-58 è Let's Read Together: Books for Family Enjoy- 
ment © Studying the Community: A Basis for Planning Library 
Adult Education Services 


Booths 20 and 21 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel 





- american library association / chicago 11 
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AES BI MS Tes 


You aren't supposed to see this new line of 
furniture until the convention... I’m de- 
livering it to the Library Bureau booths 
(605-608) today! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Remington eand. 
DIYISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
315 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ASTRONOMY 
INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
by Cecilia Payne~Gaposchkin * “Gives em- 
phasis to stars and stellar systems, as well 
as to the solar system.”——-AAAS Science 
Booklist. Listed in Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. i 

508 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1954, $9.25 


BIOLOGY 

ANIMAL LIFE 

by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne + 

“A revision and enlargement of the zoology 

section of a previous work by these au- 

thors. As before, the numerous photo- 

graphs and illustrations combine with a 

concise and accurate text to produce an 

excellent work.” *¥——_AAAS Science Booklist 
367 pp, 77x 9%", illus., 1959, $6.95 


THE BIOTIC WORLD AND MAN, 
2nd Edition 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne + 
“A survey of college biology, with excel- 
lent illustrations, which suggests the unity 
which all living things share.”**—AAAS 
Science Booklist 

530 pp, 77 x 9%”, illus., 1958, $8.75 


PLANT LIFE 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne ° 
“This book emphasizes botany as an ad- 
vancing, dynamic science, recognizing that 
many of its frontiers lie within the realms 
of physics, chemistry and genetics.” —cat- 
alog tor the AAAS Travelling High School 
Science Library. Also listed in AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist and Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

283 pp., 10” x 714", illus., 1959, $6.95 


GEOGRAPHY 

PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 
edited by Joseph E. Williams « “A mas- 
terpiece of expert typography and the 
printer’s art...must be examined to be 
appreciated.” — William Buesemaster, 
Senior Cartographer, American Geo- 
graphical Society, “A handsome addition 
to a small general map collection.” — 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

132 pp., 856" x 1244", 1958, $7.95 





These and other 





outstanding P-H books 
can be 





seen at Booths 97-98 






Y HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY'S SCIENCE COLLECTION 


MATHEMATICS 


CALCULUS, 3rd Edition 
by George E. F. Sherwood and Angus E. 
Taylor ° “A well-planned and comprehen- 
sive calculus textbook; examples show 
clearly many applications of the calculus, 
as well as the purely mathematical ap- 
proach.”*——~AAAS Science Booklist 

579 pp., 6” x 9%”, 1954, $11.35 


INTRODUCTION TO FINITE 


MATHEMATICS 
by John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and 
Gerald L, Thompson + “A Mathematics 
text that includes applications to the bio- 
logical and social sciences and provides a 
point of view of the uses of mathematics 
different from many others.” —AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist. Also listed in Purchase 
Guide, prepared by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

372 pp., 554" x 894", 1957, $8.65 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 

by Abraham Marcus * “... gives concise, 
lucid explanations of the fundamentals of 
electricity. Practical applications are dis- 
cussed in a separate section and elec- 
tronics is covered in a 70-page section.” 
—ALA Booklist. Also listed in Wilson’s 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 493 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1958, $7.15 


MATTER, EARTH AND SKY 

by George Gamow * “This is a most en- 
grossing survey of the physical sciences for 
all who would understand man’s place in 
the universe.” * — catalog for the AAAS 
Travelling High School Science Library. 
“Excellent . . . recommended.” — Library 
Journal. 593 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1958, $9.25 


SPACE SCIENCE 
A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH 


SPACE AND TIME 

by Eva Fenyo ° “A skillful and brilliant 
survey of the physics of space and motion. 
Recommended for all libraries.” —-Library 
Journal. 181 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1959, $3.50 


P ranice EA a, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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A stumulating and authoritative 
new atlas for young readers 


THE GOLDEN 


PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 





Ve illustrated in full color on every page, the 6-volume GOLDEN 
I PICTURE ATLAS OF THE WORLD is an encyclopedic treasury of up-to-date infor- 
mation about the lands and people of the earth. More than 1,000 color photcgraphs 
and maps, documented with captions and commentary, 
provide a wealth of knowledge about each continent. 
It was prepared under the supervision of Dr. Philip 
Bacon, Associate Professor of Geography, Teachers 
iE moms College, Columbia University. 

R I CA} PICTURE fo Young readers will see how men live in every part 

| | of the world, how they use the land for farming, how 
| wi awl & the land supports industry, why and how cities arise. 
Fo sm They can pore over physical and political maps; sec- 
s@egee tional maps, maps of air routes, railways and highways, 
population maps. 

Because it is colorful, attractive and easy to use, THE 
GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS OF THE WoRLD will appeal 
tremendously to young people, and make “looking it 
up” fun. 
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yon, VOLUME i: North America 
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VOLUME li: South America 
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: . VOLUME IV: Asia 

VOLUME V: Africa 


VOLUME VI: Australia, 
Oceania and the Polar 
Lands 


aJ 


For grades 3 to 6, 
Fully indexed. Ready in 
June. List price $20.00. 

Net price $14.95 


Visit us at Booths 83 to 88 at the A.L.A. Convention to see 
the Golden Picture Atlas plus many other wonderful new Golden Books 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N, Y, 
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by Canan Krettek 


HEARINGS HELD ON LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT EXTENSION 

On March 29 and April 5-6 hearings were held 
by the Special Education Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor on 
the bills to extend the Library Services Act for 
‘five years after July 1, 1961. Fifty-two House 
bills to amend the present Act have been intro- 
duced. A number of these Congressmen appeared 
before the subcommittee to urge favorable action 
on the legislation and many others who were 
unable to attend the hearings filed statements 
for the record. . 

President Benjamin E. Powell was ALA’s first 
witness. Also testifying were Margaret Klausner, 
director of Library Service, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County Public Library; Edmon Low, 
librarian, Oklahoma State University; Edith 
Foster, director, West Georgia Regional Library, 


Carrollton; Roger McDonough, New Jersey Divi- 
sion of State Library, Archives, and History; 
Chester Ostrander, Board of Trustees, Southern 
Adirondack (New York) Library System; P. D. 
Brown, library trustee of La Plata, Maryland; 
Mrs. Bernice Youngblood, chairman, Executive 
Board, Alabama Public Library Service; Mrs. 
Ruth Gagliardo of Lawrence, Kansas, and rep- 
resentatives of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Farmers Union, and 
the Cooperative League. 

Statements of support were filed by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Association for Childhood 
Education International, the American Country 
Life Association, the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of NEA, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and a number of state library associations. 

A key witness was the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Lawrence Derthick, who was unable 
to appear until the final day of the hearings. His 
statement was of vital concern since it repre- 
sented the position of the Administration on the 
proposed legislation. In introducing Dr. Derthick, 
the subcommittee chairman, Rep. Carl Elliott, 
said that he hoped the Commissioner was bring- 
ing good tidings. To everyone’s delight, the posi- 
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Reference 
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WORLD LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


of Scientific, Technological 
and Commercial Organizations 


Second edition 1960 


An alphabetical list of over 2500 organizations 
throughout the world, with their addresses. 
Foreign abbreviations have been freely trans- 
lated for the reader’s benefit. 


300 pp. 
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tion expressed was indeed satisfactory. Com- 
missioner Derthick said: 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, is pleased to recommend exten- 
sion of the Act for an additional five years, with cer- 
tain amendments which J shall discuss briefly at a 
later point in this statement. It would be highly de- 
sirable that the Act be extended during this session 
of the Congress in order to avoid any uncertainty on 
the part of the states and localities about the con- 
tinued availability of federal funds with which to 
plan and carry out programs of improved library 
services. 


The subcommittee will now consider the vari- 
ous bills and make its recommendation to the 
full Education and Labor Committee. If the bill 
is favorably reported by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, it will then go to the Rules 
Committee which establishes the procedure for 
floor action in the House. It is hoped that the 
House committees will act promptly and that 
Senate action will also begin soon since the 
session has now passed the halfway mark if the 
Congress is to adjourn as expected prior to the 
national political conventions. 

The outlook for the enactment of the amend- 
ment is favorable but all Congressmen need en- 


couragement to lend active support to the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY 
SERVICES ACT 


For the first time since the Library Services 
Act was passed in 1956 the House voted an ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for the Library Serv- 
ices Act for fiscal 1961. This is the maximum 
amount authorized in the Act and is $200,000 
above the $7,300,000 requested in President 
EKisenhower’s budget. The additional amount was 
recommended by the Appropriations Committee 
on assurance by a number of Congressmen from 
Indiana that the state of Indiana will participate 
in the program next year. 

During the course of floor action in the House, 
a point of order was made which eliminated 
technical language relating to unobligated bal- 
ances for 1960. It is anticipated that language 
which will accomplish the same results will be 
restored by the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, which is now considering the House- 
passed bill, H.R.11390. 

For fiscal 1960 the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill has been signed by the Presi- 
dent (P.L.86-424). This assures an additional 
amount of $131,000 for grants for library serv- 
ices which are needed to make full payments to 
all the states in fiscal 1960 based on requests 
received. 
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We specialize in 
rare and out-of-print 
CANADIANA 
ARCTICA—ANTARCTICA 


Please see us 


at our Booth No. 933 
in the Ballroom of 
the Mount Royal Hotel 


Inspect our collections 


at our premises 
facing McGill 
University Campus 


BERNARD AMTMANN, INC. 
750 Sherbrooke St. West 


MONTREAL 
Tel. AVenue 8-1627 
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INCREASES IN POSTAL RATES 


Bills to readjust postal rates have been intro- 
duced by Rep. Tom Murray (D.,Tenn.), chair- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee (H.R.11140), and in the Senate by 
the Minority Leader, Everett Dirksen (R.,U1.; 
S.3192), at the request of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The Post Office Department has issued a sum- 
mary of the proposed increases which librarians 
of the larger libraries will want to consult. The 
bills provide for an increase on first-class letter 
mail from 4 to 5 cents per ounce, and corre- 
sponding one-cent increases in air mail and air 
postal cards. There are increases in all other 
classes and most types of mail; indeed, the one- 
cent increase runs like a refrain through the 
entire summary. 

The preferential “book rate” for books and 
other fourth-class matter entitled thereto will be 
increased from 9 cents for the first pound and 
5 cents for each additional pound to 10 cents 
for the first pound and 6 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. (This is about a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the Educational and Cultural Materials 
Rate.) 

The rates for library books and other library 
materials when mailed by authorized organiza- 
tions will be increased from 4 cents for the first 


pound and 1 cent for each additional pound to 
5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each 
additional pound—50 per centum of the rate for 
books and other related materials. (This rise in 
the Library Materials Rate is almost a 50 per 
cent increase. ) 


Effective dates 


The bill proposes that the rate revisions will be- 
come effective on July 1, 1960, with the excep- 
tion of those increases relating to bulk third- 
class mail, effective January 1, 1961. 

Hearings will probably be held early in May 
but it does not seem likely the bills will be en- 
acted in this Congress. Letters protesting the 
proposed increase which will seriously affect li- 
brary budgets should be sent to Rep. Tom Mur- 
ray, chairman of the House Post Office Commit- 
tee and to Senator Olin Johnston, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office Committee. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Bills identical to the amended version of S.155 
which passed the Senate last fall have recently 
been introduced in the House by Rep. A.S.J. 
Carnahan (D.,Mo.), H.R.11394; by Rep. Frank 
Smith (D.,Miss.), H.R.11579; and Rep. J. Floyd 
Breeding (D.,Kan.), H-.R.11645. These bills 
would give the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare authority to amend existing 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE = 
MACHINE ~— 












The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs——prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-sef work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for al] needs. 


If you’re now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Svite 928C 
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regulations to permit tax-supported or publicly 
owned and operated libraries to qualify for sur- 
plus personal property now available to other 
types of educational institutions under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act. 

ALA has filed a statement urging favorable 
action on these bills with the chairman of the 
House Donable Property Subcommittee, Rep. 
John McCormack (D.,Mass.). It is hoped the 
committee will act soon so that the House can 
vote on the bills before adjournment and the 


end of the 86th Congress. SEE YOU... 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REPORT 
oth 7 
The joint report of the Children’s Bureau and at Bo ? 
the National Institutes of Health on what is be- Montreal 


ing done and should be done in the area of pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency has 
been submitted to the appropriations committees å 
of the House and Senate which requested the Good Books for Children by 
study. This document may be obtained without 
charge by requesting “Report on Juvenile De- B e P 
linquency” from the House Appropriations Com- enefic ress 
mittee, The Capitol, Washington 25, D.C. , PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
The House Education and Labor Committee 
has not yet acted on §.694 as amended and 
passed by the Senate or the Special Education 
Subcommittee’s bill, H.R.7335. Both bills are 
intended to assist in the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency. eee 


1900 N. NARRAGANSETT $ CHICAGO 39 


TREASURE TROVE... 


... Treasure Trove Library Binders and Prebinders throughout the United 
States and Canada invite you to see the exhibit of TREASURE TROVE covers 
for the rebinding and prebinding of children’s books at the American Library 


Association Conference, Booth 523, Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 


Ask about free copies of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Award posters printed in full color. . 
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PLANNING 


| TO 
REMODEL? 


ESTE 


COLOR SCHEMES 
and EQUIPMENT 
are setting the pace... 











We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 

i and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant”? 
It has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


SS OE Ss corporation 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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3 complete series to 


ENCOURAGE, 
DEVELOP, and 
STIMULATE 


initiative in reading 


SCIENCE! 
The TRUE BOOKS Series 

52 titles in this distinguished 
series to supplement elementary 
reading programs and 
encourage early, independent 
reading. Completely 
integrated with the elementary 
curriculum. 
Reading Levels 1-4 


SOCIAL STUDIES! 
The | WANT TO BE BOOKS Series 
30 titles featuring factual 
material to help beginning 
readers ‘develop curiosity for 
discovering more about the 
grown-up world around them. 
Continuity encourages the 
read-through habit. 

Reading Level 1 





REMEDIAL! 
FRONTIERS OF AMERICA Series- 


7 exciting, factual books in this 


_ rewarding series, each com- 


bining high interest levels with 
low reading levels. Eighth 
graders needing remedial help 
will enjoy them without fear 
of failure; advanced 2nd or 3rd 
graders will delight in applying 
new-found reading skills. 
Reading Level 3° 


- Interest Levels 3-8 
$1.88 net to schools and libraries 


Interest Levels K-5 Interest Levels K-3 
$1.50 net to schools and libraries $1.50 net to schools and libraries 


Be sure to visit the Childrens Press exhibit in BOOTH 8. 
The Children’s Books 


with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment . 


Write for free descriptive Catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7; HH. 





To supplement elementary Social Studies, 
Science and Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished Melmont titles to 
give a depth of selection covering broad subject 
areas—designed to appeal to a wide group of ele- 
mentary age children. Best for the classroom and 
library because of subject, continuity, attractive 
illustrations—slanted directly at the interest of the 
child. Here is a truly integrated Social Studies 
line designed to encourage children to Look, Read 
and Learn. 


Reading Levels: 1-5 Interest Levels: Kg-10 
Reinforced washable cloth bindings, side sewn. 
Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each. 


10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 





TRANSPORTATION 
THE COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 


TOGETHER 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 


LIVING and WORKING 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


TRIPS and ACTIVITIES 
NEAR and FAR 


THE LAND and 
CONSERVATION 


PETS and THEIR CARE 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 
Send for free illustrated catalog. 
See you at the Convention in BOOTH 8! 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s Books — For School and Library 
310 $. Racine Ave. 


. Chicago 7, Ilinois 
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PRESERVE, PROTECT and BEAUTIFY 
CLIPPINGS, PICTURES, PAMPHLETS... 








Ga lord LAaAmMinare 


Pressure-sensitive! Easy-to-apply! Gaylord Laminate protects against dust, 
finger marks and moisture. Safeguards pamphlets, paperbacks, maps, pictures 
and clippings with a lasting transparent surface. No tools, paste or special 
equipment needed. Just remove backing sheet and press on Gaylord Laminate 
for a permanent bond and long-life protection. 


Made of clear, transparent 2 pt. Mylar*, 
Gaylord Laminate won't tear or crack. Tough 
and flexible, it can be applied to any surface. 
You'll find hundreds of uses for this easy-to- 
apply, low-cost, cold-process laminate! Avail- 
able in 20” x 24” sheets, or the economy size 
roll 24” x 50’. 


Write for sample and complete information. 





* DuPont's trademark for its polyester film. 





atam 


ne library Gaylord Bros., Inc. : 
| l supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF, | 
: “the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” | 
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the 1960 
COMPTON'S |. ccc sev. comprcrensive 


totally up-to-date, outstanding articles on 


I | 


*China (Old China—Its People and Its 
Geography) 

*China, People’s Republic of 

*China, Republic of 

















54 pages with Fact Summaries written from 
original sources. New treatment includes: 
e Geography e History e Industries 


In addition to these three 
articles, there are many ad- 
ditional items of information 
and pictures relating to China 
in Compton’s—all easily lo- 
cated through the unique 
COMPTON FACT-INDEX. 


* Written by 
Dr. K. C. Wu 








EE EEEN 





Formerly Mayor of Chungking, Hankow and Shanghai 
Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Government 
Governor of Formosa 


Compton's PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY » 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. » CHICAGO 10, ILL, 
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‘Yowl gain more space—._ 


Ld 
TR a 


“much more. space —with . 


@ 


~ 


This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 


4 





Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square ‘inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


. 





PRAFFEFSSINNAI ANN SPIFNTIFIC FIURNITUORE 





dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 






new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: the physician, 
the dentist, the draftsman, the printer, 
the industrial and school Jaboratory, 






The H. W. Wilson Company 


Publishers of Indexes and Reference Books for Libraries 





ALA-CLA Montreal Conference 
June 19-24, 1960 


Booths 601-602 
Queen Elizabeth 
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Take Canadian money to Montreal, We cannot stress too much the importance of con- 
verting your United States currency to Canadian before you cross the border. 
Many places will not accept United States money, including small coins. There 
is, as this is written, a discount of 2 to 3% on American money. To this the 
Canadian banks are adding an additional 2% discount on U.S, coins according 
to an old regulation. This is not aimed at the U.S, tourist but at the Cana- 
dian profiteer who has been reaping a handsome profit from the currency 
situation, Let us remember that for years the discount favored U.S. citizens 
and that we have never welcomed Canadian currency In this country, not even 
now, when it would be to our advantage to do so. 


A special Conference Mass has been arranged for the Joint Conference by L' Association 


Canadienne des Bibliothecaires de Langue Francaise. | The Mass will be at 9:30 AM 
Sunday, June 19th, at the Student's. Union, University of Montreal, 2332 Maple- 
wood Ave. Breakfast will be served at the Student Union at 10:30, at which 

time a brief talk will be given by Paul Poindron, Conservateur en Chef, Chef 

du Service, Technique de la Direction des Bibliotheques de France. Buses 

will leave the Mansfield entrance of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel at 9:00 AM, 
returning at 11:30 AM. Bus fare: 60 cents round trip. Breakfast: $1.00. 


A committee to evaluate National Library Week has been appointed by President Powell 


in accordance with the Council] action in Washington last June. . The committee 
which is to report at the. Cleveland Conference in 1961 is made up of the 
following people: Chairman, Margaret E. Monroe; Lester Asheim; Jerome Cushman; 
John Eastlick; Emerson Greenaway; Sara Jaffarian; William Lansberg; John S. 
Richards; Helen Ridgway, and Mrs. Raymond Young. 


The date for National Library Week 1961 has been set for April 16-22. A glimpse 


of the results of NLW 1960 can be had from the Preliminary Report issued 
from the National Library Week Headquarters. The report is available in 
limited quantity from the National Library Week offices at 24 West 40th St., 
New York. 


Marilla Waite Freeman, formerly of the Cleveland Public Library, has been a member 
of ALA continuously since 1893 and was active in the Association until] last 
year when she resigned as Chairman of the Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee. 
Are there librarians who have been members this long, or longer? 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $45,000 to ALA for a survey of state 


libraries and the establishment of standards for such libraries, Dr. Robert D, 
Leigh, Dean Emeritus, School of Library Service, Columbia University, will 
direct the survey. A study will be made of all state library functions in 

the fifty states. From the factual basis provided by this comprehensive survey 
standards will be formulated for state libraries. 


The Council on Library Resources has authorized grants u 100,000 for the 
period ending April 30, 1961, for. the support of Sere submitted by ALA 
in behalf of the Library: Technology Project, the projects to be subject to 
review by the Council. 
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One of the vexing problems in ALA organization is the relationship and respective 
responsibility of the Council and the divisions. A report of the Committee on 
Organization on this subject, including recommendations for constitutional 
revision, will be found on page 523 of this issue. The report will be con- 
sidered by Council at the Montreal Conference, 


Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary of the Catholic Library Association, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the Library Administration Division 
and Associate Executive Director of ALA. Mr. Trezza will assume his duties 
in September. Ronald Giens, General Librarian, University of Idaho, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the Reference Services Division. Mr. Glens 
will join the staff on June I6th. Charles Carner has been appointed Public 
Relations Officer for ALA and will join the staff on July 15th. Mr. Carner 
is presently Assistant Manager of Public Relations at WGN, Inc., and is 
responsible for publicity and press relations for the Chicago Tribune radio 
and television stations. 


Graca A 2 EEE 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 
May 17, 1960 


ALA Conference: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960. Midwinter Meetings: 
Chicago, Jan: 30—Feb. 4, 1961; Jan. 23-28, 1962. 
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‘We probably use 
more than our other 


COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 
A complete library of the great writings of all ages 


Here in 51 compact volumes are the literary, sci- 
entific and philosophical writings that have pro- 


articles, from the Hippocratic Oath to Pasteur’s 
Germ Theory and Lister’s An tiseptic Principle; help 


foundly influenced the course of human thinking 
and civilization. Selected by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for 40 years President of Harvard University, and 


form the basis of modern scientific thought. These 
are just samples of the 418 masterpieces that 
constitute the HARVARD CLASSICS. 


an eminent board of scholars. A great reference work 


Through a unique index of 76,000 subjects, the 
reader has immediate access to any author, subject 
or passage in the entire collection. A lecture 
volume and reading guide also are included. -° 


The essence of civilization 


The theatre comes to life through the works of 
Euripides, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Schiller and 
many more, History unfolds in the writings of 
Piutarch and Burke. 48 important scientific 


New printing now available 


The current printing of COLLIER’S HARVARD 
CLASSICS is a new modernized format in clear, 
large 1l-point Granjon type. A complete set of 
594 professionally researched and printed analyti- 
cal catalog cards is available for use with the 
Harvard Classics. 
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COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER 
Newly revised-Ideal for classroom and library 


« 490 Pages 


COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS | 


The best in children’s literature 
selected by librarians 


Ten colorful volumes of stories for children of 
all ages. Mythology. Fairy tales. Animal stories. 
Sport and adventure. 610 selections by 258 
well-known authors. 
Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions, plus a compre- 
hensive index. Printed 
in large, easy-to-read 


« 75,000 Gazetteer entries 


« Exclusive marginal 
map index 


¢ 56 Business-section maps 


| » 346 New maps 
type on quality paper. 
Bound in sturdy | © Over 1,550,000 copies 
DuPont Fabrikoid. | sold to date 





Collier’s is recommended by every educational and library 
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Colliers Encyclopedia 
four sets combined” 


Gites Calis Cies Celle’ ¢ callers Cates the Cities tilia Callers 
bardo — Tendo Bac 


pesis 


Talk to your fellow librarians. 
See if they don’t agree that 
Collier’s is their 

t most-used” encyclopedia 
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Today’s only completely new major indexed encyclopedia 


Conceived, written and published since World 
War II. Kept up-to-date through continuous revi- 
sion. Treats with authority and in full scholarly 
detail such vital modern subjects as atomic science, 
jet propulsion, electronics, plastics and antibiotics. 
A basic reference work for every library. 


Written by authorities 


COLLIER’S’ more than 2,000 contributors repre- 
sent the great scholarly minds, the leading author- 
ities of our time. People like Norbert Wiener, 
Margaret Mead, Jacques Barzun. And hundreds 
more. Over 250 leading colleges and universities 
are represented. 


Most readable 


COLLIER’S is the most readable of all major 
encyclopedias. Yet not oversimplified. Lucidly 
written in the best scholarly tradition. Easily 
understood by students and scientists alike. 


A usable Encyclopedia 


Any information is quickly found through an 
index with more than 400,000 entries. The unique 
bibliography lists over 10,000 in-print books for 
further reference. 


agency that evaluates encyclopedias 


The text is supported by more than 10,000 illus- 
trations that appear with the text. Almost 800 are 
in color. Over 200 maps are included; 128 in color. 
All have been prepared by Rand McNally. 


Built for wear 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is printed in large 
10-point Granjon type on heavy coated stock. 
McCain sewn in nylon thread to open flat. Bound 
in sturdy library buckram with spines especially 
protected for longer life. 


A partial list of contents 
5,841 biographies—a “Who’s Who” of the 
world « 70 pages on atomic science e 609 
pages on chemistry and ‘physics e 900 pages 
on literature e PLUS...many modern visual 


aids such as colored transparencies with 
article on “HUMAN ANATOMY.” 


20 volumes e more than 16,000,000 wordse more 
than 11,000 maps and illustrations e 400,000 
index entries ¢ 10,000 volume bibliography. 





For further information, write 
Educational Division. PR F Collier & Son Corp., 
640 Fifih Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AT ALA. = C.L.A. JOINT CONFERENCE, 
BOOTHS 317, 324, MONTREAL, CANADA, JUNE 17-24. 


A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 





e STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes —— autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 


e CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 


of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
Be surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 


4 life. 
e WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER. that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
... ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 
fe dS, manufacated sad Bn e INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 


ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring 
you of more closely matched library overseas. 
components in every respect. e DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 


e COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bouckstatf Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Write It Down! 


DUTTON Booth 512, Queen Elizabeth 
ALA=-CLA Conference 


Montreal 


We anticipate with special pleasure, as always, the opportunity the annual library 
conference gives us to meet old friends and make new ones. We will be delighted 
to have you visit us. Tell us your book needs; leave your request for catalogs, 
information sheets, bookmarks. Get a prevue of some of the Dutton books to come; 
look over some of the new ones you may have missed—adult, young adult and 


juvenile. Here are just a few: 


Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet: 


JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNT- 
OLIVE and the just-published CLEA 


cg 


. one of the finest accomplishments of literary 
art in our generation...” (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


CHILDBIRTH WITHOUT PAIN 
Dr. Pierre Vellay & others 


First complete English-language explanation of a 
revolutionary new approach to pregnancy and child- 
birth, with personal accounts by women who experi- 
enced childbirth without pain. 32 photos. $3.95 


Teresa Lightwood’s 
MY THREE LIVES 


Remarkable life stery of a woman who was first a 
Catholic missionary nun, then a nurse in Bangkok, 
married, and is now living with her husband and two 


Dr. Ruth Strang’s 
HELPING YOUR GIFTED CHILD 
Authoritative guidance for librarians, teachers, par- 


ents and all who wish to help gifted children and 
young people realize their full potential. $4.50 


Toni Hughes’ 

FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE 

New and different ideas for art supervisors and stu- 
dents, arts and crafts directors, hobbyists, anyone 


doing displays. 60 diagrams, more than 60 photos of 
the author-artist’s models. $5.95 


Elizabeth Yates’ (Newbery Medal Winner) 
THE LIGHTED HEART 


Personal story of how Elizabeth Yates McGreal and 
her husband built a rich new life together after he 
lost his sight. $4.50 


H. Daniel-Rops’ 


THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES 
AND MARTYRS 


Third to be published, but first chronologically in 
the author’s monumental History of the Church. Maps, 


adopted Chinese children in India. $3.75 chronological table, name index. $10.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS 


Always a supremely important and universally anticipated segment of Dutton’s 
seasonal list is the carefully chosen group of books for children and youth—picture- 
book age to high school graduate. Appealing to a wide range of interest, here are 
books that will entertain and reward readers of varying reading abilities. Do stop 
and see them in Booth 512. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.. INC.. New York 


Creative Publishers for Over 100 Years 
Canadian Agent: Clarke, Irwin & Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Li brarians: Would you like to:— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden” IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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The Edge of War 


by James D. Atkinson 


The Soviet Russian theory of warfare and how 
it affects the nations of the free world. 
November 14. $6.00 


Where No Flags Fly 


by Frederick Ayer, Jr. 


An international spy story which leads the 
reader from an MIT laboratory thru American 
Intelligence to the largest Soviet missile base. 

October 3. $4.95 


With Dearest Love To All: 


The Letters and Life of Lady Jebb 
by Mary Reed Bobbitt 


The story of an enchanting woman living in 
an enchanted time—the last moments of a 
gracious age and of the men and women who 
made it what it was. 


September 12. $5.00 


American Might and Soviet 


Myth by Jameson G. Campaigne 


The editor of the Indianapolis Star contends 
that Americans are dupes of International 
fear...that Russia cannot stand against us. 

September 26. $3.95 


Two Dramas —_ break of Noon and The 
Tidings Brought to Mary 


by Paul Claudel 


Break of Noon is the first English translation 
ever published of Partage de Midi. 

The Tidings Brought to Mary is a long needed, 
new translation of Claudel’s best known stage 
piece. 

Both translated by Wallace Fowlie. 


October 24. $4.50 
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An American Epic, Volume Il 
by Herbert Hoover 


America’s most distinguished elder statesman 
tells the story of the U. S$. Food Administration 
during World War I. 

September 26. $6.50 


Germany’s Eastern 
Frontiers: The Russian Created 


Problem of the Oder — Neisse Line 
by Zoitan M. Szaz 


The thoroughly documented historical account 
of the German-Polish frontier, one of the 
crucial areas of Europe. 


November 28. $12.50 


Catholic List 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
by Leonard von Matt. A new pictorial biog- 
raphy. September 26. $7.00 


PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE 


by Sister Cecilia, O.S.B, Explains the psalms 
as a living expression of God's plan, 
October 17. $3.95 


EXAMEN: Our Life and the Sacraments 
by Father Fages. An examination of con- 


science based on the sacraments. October 17. 
$.75 (Paper) $1.25 (Fabricoid) 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS 
by Felix Timmermans. The retelling of the 
Christmas Story as it might have occurred 
in medieval Flanders. 

October 31. $3.95 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD TODAY 


by Otto Karrer. A powerful work that exam- 
ines the Christian in the modern world. 
November 14. $6.50 
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ON 
ALL LP 
RECORDS 








i Soul's path to purity thru | 





Always in Stock: 


OVER 1,750,000 LONG PLAYING RECORDS OF 
EVERY TYPE 


Over 38,000 Different Titles Over 400 Different Labels 





The house-sign of 





The Sign of the World's Largest Record Dealer 
Carrying the World’s Largest and Most Diversified 
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Write for your FREE copy of the latest 
Schwann catalog of LP listings. 


STAFF PERSONNEL, PLEASE NOTE 


The same 30% discount applies to orders from all staff personnel. Add 
50¢ for the first record and I5¢ for each additional to cover postage, 


A mediaeval sign used 5 3 ' 
packing and insurance. Sorry, no open accounts, 


Š ło exorcise evil spirits. 8 


e PLAN Your LP Record Library œ 
Sam Goody Has Prepared a New and Revised Edition of 
THE BASIC LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL LPs 


Compiled by Abner Levin, Co-Editor of THE DISC BOOK 
A copy of THE BASIC LIBRARY sent FREE with every order for 


OXO 


S ; 5 LP records 
5 Early family sign: father & 
$ mother and children. i For copy only, send 10¢ in stamps 





Write today to Mr. M. Schaffner, Educational Department 


SAM GOODY @ 235 West 49th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
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Taplinger Publishing Company 
publishes or distributes 
Good Books in Many Categories 


SOCIOLOGISTS, ANTHROPOLOGISTS, STUDENTS OF WORLD AFFAIRS find the scholarly 
series researched and published by The Human Relations Area Files invaluable. Latest 
in the Survey of World Cultures are CHINA: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, by 
Chang-tu Hu and some 40 Chinese and American scholars; and USSR: Its People, Its 
Society, Its Culture by Thomas Fitzsimmons and others. Of national interest also are 
the many books and pamphlets published by The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, including THE “INVITATION To LEARNING” READER ON War AND PEACE. 


TRAVELERS in or out of armchairs welcome each new title of The Nagel Travel Guides, of 
which there are some thirty-two volumes, the latest being Mexico. Also for the reader- 
traveler are the superbly written and illustrated books by Karl Eskelund, THe For- 
GOTTEN VALLEY, for one. The pleasure of looking at foreign places is found in the 
ia Travel Photo Books for 11 countries. And there are nearly 100 other travel 
titles. 


SERIOUS HOBBYISTS look to the how-to books published by McKnight & McKnight Company 
for the know-how they want, as for example the ever-popular PRACTICAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY by Robert McCoy (revised this year), THz Hanp DECORATION oF FABRICS and 
80 other titles. Also excellent are a Taplinger series which includes such titles as OIL 
PAINTING AS A Pastime, MODEL RAILWAYS AS A PASTIME and STEREO AND Hi-FI as A 
PASTIME. 


CATHOLIC READERS like the books published by Campion Press, Ltd. in London and by 
Taplinger in New York—Catholic books of inspiration, religious history, guidance, 
travel, and others, all bearing the Imprimatur. Recently published is THe Dicniry AND 
Happiness oF MARRIAGE: Addresses to Newly-Weds by His Holiness Pope Pius XII; 
and good fiction and non-fiction for Catholic boys and girls. 


ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE is the largest publisher in India. Their active list of over 400 titles 
spans the fields of technology, science, history, social studies, philosophy, art, belles 
lettres, biography, economics, fiction and general non-fiction. A special 72-page cata- 
logue is available on request. 


SEE OUR BOOKS AT THE ALA CONFERENCE, BOOTH 905 IN THE 
SHERATON-MT. ROYAL, OR WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


TAPLINGER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


119 West 57th St, New York 19, N.Y. 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION 


We purchase American and foreign periodical sets and 


scientific libraries, large or small, at liberal prices for cash. 


Your want lists will recetve prompt attention. Our holdings 
consist of a wide selection of learned and scientific periodi- 
cals which include complete sets, long and short runs, odd 


volumes, as well as single issues. 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Our SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT handles orders 
for all domestic and foreign scientific periodicals. American 
and foreign books are supplied promptly at publishers’ 


prices. All orders and inquiries are given prompt attention. 


OTHER SERVICES 


Binding service available at reasonable prices for purchases 


made through us. 
Catalogues and lists of periodicals available upon request. 


Libraries and institutions may arrange for payment at their 


convenience. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Branch offices: London, Frankfurt, and Milan 
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Puffing fluff with plugs and pitches—~how long will 
we be satisfied to use TV in this way? A television ex- 
ecutive tells how publishers, bookstores, libraries, and 
television can work together on behalf of reading in 


America—good reading. 


Books and broadcasting 


by Richard Pack 


e Mr. Pack, vice 
president for pro- 
graming of the West- 
inghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company, made 
this talk at the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers 
Council’s luncheon 
for out-of-town book 
reviewers on March 
23, during the week 
of the National Book 
Awards. The lunch- 
eon was arranged by Virginia H. Mathews, an 
ABPC staff member who is also assistant di- 
rector of National Library Week and chairman 
of the Broadcasting Subcommittee of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee. 

Mr. Pack is executive producer of “Reading 
Out Loud,” a series of educational television 
programs produced by Westinghouse in coopera- 
tion with ALA (see Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson’s 
article in the January issue). 
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FABIAN BACHRACH 


The theme of this luncheon is “The Growing 
Alliance Between Books and TV”—whatever 
that means. What bothers me is that simple 
word “books.” I have been reading a brace of 
books on general semantics by a wonderful 
San Francisco scholar by the name of Hay- 
akawa. This may have made me overly sensi- 
tive to the meaning of words, so when I see 
the word “books” used in this way, I ask my- 
self: Whose books? Which books? Good 
books? Bad books? 

One of the catch phrases of our times is: 
“Read any good books lately?” As I watch 
television and read the book-news section, I 
have the uneasy feeling that some publishers 
zero in on TV with a variation on that old 
line. Their motto seems to be: “Have you 
plugged any books lately?” Not good books. 
Just books. Any books. 

The word is around that television is a great 
medium for pushing book sales, and if you 
can get someone to mention your book on a 
coast-to-coast network show—or even hold up 
to the camera a book jacket upside down— 
then, you're in. If I sound like I’m an expert 
on the book publishing business, this is the 
impression J intend to create. After all, every- 
one is an expert on television programing 
these days. All you need is a set. Since I’ve 
read a few books lately, and am generally a 
man of strong opinions, all of them obviously 
objective, let me now exercise my self-estab- 
lished authority in this field. 

All sorts of case histories are being circu- 
lated about the amazing things that happen 
when TV gets behind a book. I don’t think 
that these success stories prove much, except 
that TV is a compelling sales medium, and 
sells many kinds of products exceedingly well. 
So when I hear that a pleasant but unimpor- 
tant book by—let’s call him, for the sake of 
this talk, King—skyrockets to number-one 
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position on the best-seller lists after the author 
goes on the air a few times; or that a minor 
comic compiles a book of old jokes and this, 
refashioned as letters-to-mother, becomes a 
best seller; or that bright sayings of wise kids 
zoom to top position largely through video— 
I am not impressed. I’m glad that the pub- 
lishers, and especially the authors, are prosper- 
ing, but I don’t think the cultural level of the 
American people has been raised one bit. 
I’ve said that TV is a great builder of book 
sales. There’s a kind of peculiar dynamics 
about these plugs. Apparently, they are most 





“If over a period of years television can help 
to promote and advance reading, then by and 
by we'll have more people reading more good 
books, and eventually well have a mass audi- 
ence which will demand more of television.” 
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successful in inverse proportion to the pro- 
gram’s relation to literature, especially if the 
person who delivers the pitch has no knowl- 
edge of books. Thus, by this law (which for 
our purposes we may call Pack’s Principle), 
an endorsement made on the air by a book 
critic or a professor of English literature 
would be infinitely less effective than one de- 
livered by—let’s say—a comedian. 

This merry alliance between books and 
video gets more complex all the time. In the 
old days, a book was published, and once in 
a while it might be converted into a movie or 
a play. Now, it’s getting more and more diff- 
cult to determine where the printed page ends 
and the teleprompter begins. Television per- 
formers go into the publishing business, pub- 
lishers go into TV, and it’s hard to know 
which comes first, the book or the TV rights. 
Just as long as everything is neatly packaged 
for sight, sound, and touch, it doesn’t really 
matter, does it, if anyone reads the book? If 
this keeps up, authors won’t write books, 
they’ll ad-lib them! 

I like books, not just any books, but good 
books. And let’s keep esthetics out of this, be- 
cause even if we had some lively arguments 
about which books are good books, at least we 
could agree that quite a few of the books 
which are promoted in one way or another on 
the air will be deader in a few years than the 
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poems in my bound copies of St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 

From my not unbiased position, I also think 
that television is a splendid medium which is 
doing a lot more these days to enlighten and 
inform the nation than many of its critics 
admit, even if not as much as some of us in 
TV would like. Of course, we also entertain a 
great many people. Some of my colleagues in 
television, responding to what is quaintly de- 
scribed in our circles as “the current climate,” 
are getting so they’re afraid to admit that TV 
is, among other things, an entertainment me- 
dium. They’re apologetic about it. I usually 
bolster their backbone by letting them in on 
something I’ve learned from my friends in the 
publishing world: that now and then—oh, 
once in a rare while—a book publisher brings 
out a book to entertain people, and that pub- 
lishers, too, are occasionally stimulated by the 
profit motive. If that doesn’t convince my 
friends, I tell them about a Broadway producer 
I once met here in Sardi’s who also had the 
brash notion that entertainment in itself was ` 
not a degrading thing. 


SOAP, SPILLANE, AND SCHOLARSHIP 


My point is this: Book promotion and mer- 
chandising via TV should not be confused 
with the more significant objective of develop- 
ing television as an instrument, among other 
things, for helping to make the U.S.A. a na- 
tion of readers of good books. Now, promo- 
tion and pitching may not be a bad thing, in 
their place, but certainly they are not a far- 
sighted use of TV. In my own work as a pro- 
gram producer and creator, I like to draw a 
distinction between promotion of books‘ and 
the resourceful and imaginative use of TV as 
an exciting, forceful way to get many people, 
especially young people, to read books—good 
books. 

What interests me most as a serious broad- 
caster is what television, in one way or an- 
other, can do to stimulate the reading of good 
books by more Americans. And I don’t care 
where they get them; whether they borrow 
them from the public library, beg them from 
a friend, or buy them from a drugstore—just 
so they don’t steal them or import them from 
Taiwan. If they’re good books, I don’t think 
it’s important whether television has contrib- 
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uted to their financial success. Let’s not con- 
cern ourselves—as broadcasters, or book 
critics, or as writers—with what TV is doing, 
or will do, to help puff up fluff. Let the sales 
managers of the publishing houses worry about 
that sort of thing. If they want, let them get to- 
gether with the sales managers of the TV sta- 
tions and talk shop-talk about billings and 
orders and such, and let the book sales execu- 
tives buy TV time (which might be refreshing) 
instead of going after free time. But please, 
let’s not concern ourselves here with how TV 
can help inflate pleasant but trivial books to 
the status of best sellers. 

The notion that to get people to turn off 
their TV sets to read just any old thing, or any 
new thing, strikes me, as a television executive, 
not only as virtually unpatriotic, but as a 
curious kind of snobbery, which seems to 
assume that one mass medium is per se better 
or worse than another. Reading just anything 
is not necessarily a positive act, or a contri- 
bution to anyone’s uplift, cultural or moral. 
Mickey Spillane is Mickey Spillane on the TV 
screen or in type, and Mike Hammer is a 
vicious bore in any medium. And a Western 
is a Western is a Western, on the air or be- 
tween covers, hard or soft. 


CULTURE vs, COMMERCE 


This curious alliance between some books 
and some television is sometimes disillusion- 
ing. After all, television is a branch of show- 
business, and it has some of the faults and 
defaults of showbusiness. But book business is 
another kind of business-—-or at least I always 
thought it was—and I don’t like to have my 
cherished, sentimental notions of book publish- 
ing destroyed. Perhaps this is because, like 
many another refugee intellectual in the 
harassed world of television, I feel a little un- 
easy about what I presumed was the more cul- 
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“Book promotion and merchandising via TV 
should not be confused with the more signifi- 
cant objective of developing television as an 
instrument, among other things, for helping to 
make the U.S.A. a nation of readers of good 
books.” 
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tural atmosphere of publishing circles. 

I must explain that quite a few young TV 
executives, before they reform and go into 
television, want to be novelists and poets, and 
some hanker quaintly after book publishing. 
This sort of dreamer fancies himself entering a 
publishing company-——a small but good house 
with a small but good list—and starting 
modestly in a quiet, paneled office as a sub- 
editor, perhaps on cookbooks, and then work- 
ing his way up to editor-in-chief, and even- 
tually starting his own house, whose firm name 
will obviously include the word “Associates”— 
with his own colophon, too, after he finds out 
what a colophon is. 

You get the picture, don’t you? The shy, 
greying senior editor with the green eyeshade 
shambles over to you, puffing on his meer- 
schaum, and says, “Ah, Pack, who was that 
strange, big fellow I just saw you talking to, the 
one with the huge bundle of manuscript under 
his arm?”—“Oh, him,’ you say, casually, 
“That was Tom!”—“‘Tom? Tom who, lad?” — 
“Why, Tom Wolfe, sir.” 

But what happens to dreams like these? 
Eventually, you find out that publishing is in 
many ways like any other business, and occa- 
sionally maybe just as crass as showbusiness. 
And so you go where the crass is greener, and 
give up the dreams of editorial glory, after 
you find out that publishing is often big 
business, too, with as much promotion and 
ballyhoo and razzmatazz as other media. 


THE ALLIANCE OF BOOKS AND BROADCASTING 


I was invited here to talk about television, 
not publishing, although in this consideration 
of the alliance, I really must consider both 
partners. Actually, television has already done 
a great deal to stimulate the reading of good 
books, as well as to make best sellers of books 
of various degrees of value. It has done this in 
many ways. Such daily across-the-board pro- 
grams about literature as WCBS-TV’s “Sun- 
rise Semester” have done an outstanding job. 
They are organized, targeted at a broad but 
specialized audience, and have a high degree 
of content and purpose. 

Various stations around the country are also 
producing once-a-week TV programs which 
deal in various ways with books and authors. 
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Some of them, like KNXT’s “Cavalcade of 
Books,” are quite effective. This is a series 
which dramatizes scenes from novels. Another 
fine program is Professor Frank Baxter’s 
“Harvest of Literature” on KRCA in Los 
Angeles. Westinghouse station KYW-—TV in 
Cleveland has found that a productive way to 
cue the reading of important nonfiction is by 
tying in books with the news. At least once a 
week, and sometimes oftener, on a regular 

afternoon news program, KYW-—TV schedules 
a feature called “Books in the News.” 

Some of the most impressive examples of 
television programs attracting viewers to good 
books have come about spontaneously, as the 
result of major dramatic programs. The recent 
production of The Turn of the Screw, for ex- 
ample, brought people all over the country 
flocking into libraries and bookstores in search 
of the original. Some of them were first-time 
readers of James’s novelette; some, like my 
wife and myself, wanted to reread it in search 
of an answer to the question stimulated by the 
TV show: What did James really mean? Per- 
haps some of the viewers who met James for 
the first time in print as the direct result of 
this broadcast then went on to try more of the 





THE POWER OF A GOOD BOOK PROGRAM 


Stuart Brent, Chicago bookseller, has a book 
program over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany TV outlet at 8:30 a.m. daily. The response 
to his recommendations, as reported in the May 
2 Publishers’ Weekly, confirms Mr. Pack’s ob- 
servations about the power of a good book pro- 
gram. Recently Mr. Brent reviewed The Phe- 
nomenon of Man and asked his viewers to let 
him know whether they intended to read it. He 
received about 1900 letters praising his program 
and assuring him that his recommendations car- 
ried heavy weight. Among the comments were 
these: “You have inspired me to begin to read 
again, not just current best sellers but books on 
a more serious level.” “I have purchased six of 
the books you reviewed, read about two dozen 
out of the library, and have a list about two feet 
long of books you have reviewed that I simply 
must read. Because of what you’ve said about 
The Phenomenon of Man I am going to get it 
for my husband’s birthday.” 
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master. There have been many other examples 
of TV dramas stimulating this sort of valuable 
follow-up as a by-product. These include some 
of the dramatizations of William Faulkner, 
and I suppose even some of the erratic drama- 
tizations of Hemingway. 

Curiously enough, even local television 
movie shows have occasionally sent viewers 
into the libraries. I was surprised to find that 
several of our stations reported that TV late 
shows have had this result. This is a switch on 
the old theme: “You’ve read the book; now 
see the movie!” I don’t pretend to assume that 
the books they borrowed as a result of a late 
movie were all classics. But I do know that the 
showing of the films David Copperfield and 
Captains Courageous on some of the WEC sta- 
tions did cause a substantial increase in the 
library calls for Dickens and Kipling. 

The television series that is essentially a 
literary program is, for the most part, being 
done by local stations rather than the net- 
works, apart from series like “Camera Three” 
on CBS—TV and some of the NBC series pro- 
duced with the educational television stations. 
I don’t think this is wrong; I feel that when 
doing a Playhouse Ninety or a Ford Theatre 
Special, or a Dupont Show of the Month, or 
an American Heritage (whose primary pur- 
pose is not literary, but whose by-products oc- 
casionally are), the networks are doing a great 
deal to encourage serious reading. 

I have been asked whether there is room on 
the networks for a book series of some kind. 
Personally, I think there is. I don’t know just 
what kind of program it would have to be, and 
if I did I wouldn’t be here—I’d be across town 
selling it to NBC or CBS or ABC. It would 
have to be a provocative show, compelling and 
exciting, not an elaborate one necessarily, or 
a gimmicked one. It is doubtful that conven- 
tional techniques like our old pal, the round 
table discussion, would get the kind of audi- 
ence the networks want, or that the Booklovers 
Marching and Chowder Society would want 
either. 

There was a TV book program on the air 
every week in the first few years of television. 
It was called “The Author Meets the Critics,” 
and it was a retread from radio. It was a pretty 
good show, until it fell into the trap of over- 
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gimmicking, of souped-up controversy, and of 
glamorized guests. 

The suggestion has been advanced that per- 
haps there ought to be a coast-to-coast book 
review show, a very simple one, built around 
one outstanding personality. After all, it’s 
reasoned, back in the pre-TV days of network 
radio, there were such programs as “Meet Mr. 
Weeks” and, if we may get a bit nostalgic, the 
“Town Crier” with Alexander Woolcott. In his 
time Mr. Woolcott had a vast audience and 
was probably responsible for making many 
best sellers when, as he used to put it, he “went 
quietly mad” over a book. If someone could be 
found for TV who would have not only Mr. 
W’s literary qualifications (or better!), but 
also as much charm, wit, and enthusiasm, then 
a straight book review program might do well. 


LET’S LEARN FROM RADIO 


In planning this talk, I didn’t go only to tele- 
vision for research. Practicing in advance what 
I planned to preach, I also consulted a few 
books. Among them was Radio and the 
Printed Page, by Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, pub- 
' lished in 1940. Although it is two decades old 
and deals with another broadcasting medium, 
it still has value today in considering television 
and the printed page. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld points out one of the prob- 
lems of book review programs in radio, a 
problem that certainly holds for today’s tele- 
vision too, is “whether people actually read 
the books which they hear about over the air 
or whether they use radio reviews as a substi- 
tute for reading, merely to acquire a super- 
ficial knowledge of the books for parlor pur- 
poses.” 

In his study, Dr. Lazarsfeld examines vari- 
ous ways of dealing with books on the air: 
book talks, forums and discussions, news pro- 
grams and commentators, and even quizzes, 
and found that all of these, in greater or lesser 
degree, apparently stimulated some follow-up 
reading. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld also emphasized the relation 
of previous education to the use of radio by 
a listener as a cue for reading. In his conclu- 
sions, he says: 

.The reader may be surprised we found as much 


follow-up reading as was reported by our re- 
spondents. The results gained from the program 
survey reported in the previous chapter—that the 
effect of radio on reading is great, especially for 
certain strata of the population, educated enough 
to have reading habits but not so high on the 
upper cultural level, where people do not, listen 
much to the radio and are so sophisticated that 
they are not likely to take rather unspecific ad- 
vice as to what they should read—-alone should 
encourage persons interested in the promotion of 
reading to turn to radio as a possible ally and to 
investigate further its potential. 

I suggest that these words of Dr. Lazarsfeld 
have meaning to television, too. In fact, Pd 
like to borrow Dr. Lazarsfeld’s recommenda- 
tions of ways in which radio could be used for 
the promotion of reading as the framework for 
my own recommendations on the use of tele- 
vision. 

He urges, first of all, “advancing reading 
through audience-building activities.” I heart- 
ily endorse audience building, or audience 
promotion as the industry calls it, as one of 
the main ways to accomplish our mission. It 
is not enough to rely on the spontaneous re- 
action to a television program based on a 
book. Think of how many more thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, might have 
marched into bookstores and libraries to buy 
or borrow The Turn of the Screw if a coordi- 
nated audience promotion campaign had been 
tied in with the TV dramatization. This can 
be done in many ways, by different sources. 
When Westinghouse produces a series like 
“Reading Out Loud,” we circularize schools 
and libraries with posters and letters calling at- 
tention to the program. We also insert a spe- 
cific call to action at the end of the show, in- 
vite readers to follow up their viewing experi- 
ence by going to their public library to read 
or reread the book featured on that particular 
broadcast, or another book by the same author, 
or one in the same field. I think more of this 
kind of thing has to be done by stations, per- 
haps even by the networks. 


TIE IN WITH THE TV AUDIENCE 


The public libraries, for their part, must do 
more to tie in directly and specifically with 
television programs of all kinds; not only with 
programs like “Reading Out Loud” or “Har- 
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vest of Literature,” which are obviously book 
programs, but also with documentary pro- 
grams such as “CBS Reports,” “Small World,” 
“Project Twenty,” and “Meet the Press” or 
“Face the Nation.” Libraries can participate 
effectively by recommending follow-up reading 
in the same area as the one which the particu- 
lar documentary or forum deals with. Special 
exhibits, displays, and lectures in libraries can 
also be integrated with national television pro- 


grams. The book power of some of the big net- ` 


work programs, especially when they drama- 
tize good novels, might be increased further 
by persuading the network or sponsor to add 
a line or two at the close to the effect that “We 
suggest a visit to your public library for a 
reading or rereading of William Faulkner’s 
The Old Man,” etc. Perhaps the American Li- 
brary Association could work on such a proj- 
ect. 

The public library systems should also work 
with their local television stations more ac- 
tively, not only to encourage them to do more 
programs about books, but also to develop 
mutually such audience-involvement devices as 
community study reading groups, based on 
certain TV programs. Television obviously can 
be a tremendous means of education; but it 
cannot do the job alone. It is not like the class- 
room. In any series of educational programs, 
no matter how good, you can’t assume that 
you have a captive audience and you can’t 
have questions from your students. You can’t 
even be sure that your class has been there for 
the previous “lecture.” And you can’t review 
a point or go back and reread a section you 
don’t get the first time. That’s why educational 
television programs need the alliance with 
books. 

That’s why in many of the programs which 
I produce, even when they have no connection 
with literature, I always try to build in this 
“call-to-action”—a cue for the viewer, after 
the show is off the air, to follow up whatever 
in the program has taught him or stimulated 
him by doing something about it. And the 
something usually is reading a book; better 
still, a flock of them. Westinghouse hasn’t yet 
developed the study circle idea I’ve suggested, 
but we are working on it. And in a series of 
TV programs on the American Civil War 
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which we recently produced, we had a school 
study outline made for each program. In each 
of our cities our TV station distributed these 
to the high schools in the community. These 
study sheets included reading lists for each of 
the thirteen programs, prepared by a historian. 

I think, too, that booksellers can do more 
to tie in with TV programs both local and na- 
tional, not just to sell books but to promote 
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“The notion that to get people to turn off their 
TV sets to read just any old thing, or any new 
thing, strikes me ... as a curious kind of 
snobbery, which seems to assume that one 
mass medium is per se better or worse than 
another.” 





reading. And again, such tie-ins should not 
just be with Book Programs. When “Play- 
house Ninety” is doing a Faulkner novel, why 
not a display in the store windows of 
Faulkner novels? A few weeks ago, Ed Mur- 
row’s “Small World” had a compelling two- 
part discussion among Murrow, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and Edward Teller. This could have been 
the springboard for a display on books by 
Russell or for books on atomic energy, and the 
problem of The Bomb, and so on. 

If I may offer a suggestion to you book re- 
viewers, a once-a-week feature for your news- 
paper might be a selected list of television and 
radio programs in whole or part devoted to 
books and authors. If the local bookseller or 
local library doesn’t know where to get listings 
of such programs far enough in advance to 
build displays, the local TV stations ought to 
be able to help, and the advance listings in 
publications like TV Guide or the Sunday pro- 
gram supplements of some of the newspapers 
might be useful. 

Maybe even more than that is needed. I sug- 
gest that most productive of all would be for 
the American Library Association and the 
American Book Publishers Council jointly to 
prepare, working in collaboration with the net- 
works, an inexpensive monthly mailing piece, 
listing programs of book interest for the 
month. This could go to libraries, bookstores, 
and schools. 
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EDGE IN ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Another method for promoting reading, sug- 
gested many years ago by the perceptive Dr. 
Lazarsfeld, involves what he calls “edging in 
on programs which have built up an audience 
by virtue of their entertainment quality.” He 
cites an example, when the California Library 
Association edged in on one of the successful 
daytime serials of that day, “Lum ‘n’ Abner.” 
Perhaps you will take this more seriously when 
you realize that what they did was to use this 
series to promote the then-novel idea of the 
bookmobile. 

There are all kinds of existing television 
‘programs, especially at the local level, which 
offer legitimate opportunities for edging in. 
This takes on-the-scene knowledge of local sta- 
_ tion program managers, performers, and for- 
mats, but it can be done, to the benefit of the 
station, the viewer, and the cause of good read- 
ing. The edging in process can involve 
women’s programs, children’s programs, and 
even special events. 

By the way, more care can also be given by 
local TV stations and by publishers to setting 
up the “interview-with-an-author.” Sometimes 
poor interviews are the station’s fault, because 
they don’t prepare well enough, or the inter- 
viewer isn’t good enough. Sometimes it’s the 
publisher’s fault, and sometimes it’s the poor 
author—who, after all, is supposed to be more 
at home in the printed medium. 

As for edging in on network programs, I’m 
not the person to elaborate on that. I spoke 
about comedians plugging books and I joked 
a little about it. I was not referring to Steve 
Allen, who does a tasteful and effective job of 
briefly recommending a book on his entertain- 
ment show every so often. It would be fine if 
there could be more of the same. 

And, of course, when it comes to networks, 
there are such programs as Dave Garroway’s 
“Today,” which combines in such splendid 
fashion both entertainment and information. 
Dave and this program have consistently done 
a first-rate job with books and authors. Inci- 
dentally, on the local scene, it might be a good 
idea for publishers and booksellers and li- 
braries to be aware of the fact that many TV 
` stations have local morning shows, locally pro- 


duced and originated, which in outlook and 
substance are similar to Garroway’s “Today.” 
These offer excellent opportunities for the sort 
of thing we’ve been talking about. 


RAISING THE CULTURAL LEVEL—-~MASS 
OR MEDIUM 


Besides being concerned about what tele- 
vision can do to help reading, I am also vitally 
concerned with what reading can do to help 
television. One of the circles television profes- 
sionals and television critics keep waltzing 
around in together involves the level of taste of 
the mass audience. Just how much will they ac- 
cept on how high a cultural level? How much 
can you lead them? Are they sometimes in 
advance of the medium? 

These are complex and important questions, 
and J don’t propose to answer them here today, 
either on this platform or out in Shubert Alley 
afterwards. That’s another day and another 
debate. Personally, I don’t underestimate the 
level of the viewing audience, and neither do 
many professional TV program executives and 
producers, On the other hand, I don’t over- 
estimate it. I want to lead, wherever and when- 
ever I can; but I don’t want to be too often 
too far out ahead. It’s a lonely feeling when, 
as a program generalissimo, you’re out there 
on your white charger, waving your sword, 
urging the troops on, and you suddenly look 
behind you and discover they are not follow- 
ing you! 

If over a period of years television can in 
many ways, with many formats, on a continu- 
ing basis, help actively and intelligently to pro- 
mote and advance reading, then by and by 
well have more people reading more good 
books, and eventually we'll have a mass audi- 
ence which will demand more of television. 
The problem of who’s leading whom, and 
who’s out front, won’t be important any more. 
We, meaning television, can’t alone raise the 
cultural level of the American people. To do 
the job calls for more work and more imagina- 
tion and more dedication to the alliance be- 
tween television and books—the right kind of 
television and the right kind of books. And 
perhaps that combination will truly be the 
grand alliance! eee 
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Libraries, children, and. youth 


Some implications for libraries of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 


by Ruth Gagliardo 


From March 27 to April 2, 7602 participants 
—including 500 visitors from 73 countries, 
1000 college and high school students (some 
14 of them library assistants) with about 70 
librarians and members of the book publishing 
industry—met together in the nation’s capital 
at the invitation of President Eisenhower to 
promote, as the conference focus stated, “op- 
portunities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a creative life in free- 
dom and dignity.” 

Much work had already been done by state 
councils. A summary report of activities and 
recommendations of the various states was 
made available to the delegates preceding their 
arrival in Washington. Other publications dis- 
tributed prior to the national conference in- 
cluded pertinent charts prepared by a com- 
mittee representing 34 federal departments and 
agencies; a review of major trends and pro- 
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grams of the past decade as seen by national 
organizations participating in the conference; 
a volume of survey papers covering the major 
subjects to be considered; and three additional 
volumes of background essays prepared by 
distinguished scholars and edited by Dr. Eli 

Ginzberg. ) 

Not distributed at the conference but given 
limited distribution earlier was a packet of 
significant program materials prepared at the 
suggestion of forward-looking ALA staff mem- 
bers and officers. The packet included “A 
Manual of Library Cooperation”; “Discussion 
of the Conference Theme,” and “Readings for ` 
Study and Understanding” by the ALA Adult 
Services Division; “Youth in a Changing 
World in Fiction and Fact” by the Young 
Adult Services Division; and “Books for Chil- 
dren Portraying the Values Stressed in the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1960” by.the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. Requests for wider availability were 
general and it would seem imperative that ma- 
terial of such usefulness not be lost to the pro- 
fession and to all those working with children 
and young people. “The Opportunities that 
Books Offer,” an excellent bibliographic sur- 
vey of current literature in which books are 
discussed as they pertain to the conference 
theme, was prepared by the Children’s Book 
Council and has had wide distribution. 

The conference opened with a general ses- 
sion on Sunday night. Five theme assem- 
blies, running concurrently Monday through 
Wednesday, opened each day’s program. 
Topics of general interest were presented at 
these assemblies by outstanding leaders after 
which the delegates were divided into eighteen 
forums, each featuring speakers and panelists 
who appraised different areas of interest and 
blueprinted plans for the coming decade. 

Each delegate then joined one of 210 work- - 
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groups of about 35 delegates each, meeting 
through three afternoons. Here all participants 
had opportunity to enter into discussions lead- 
ing to the development of recommendations 
which on Thursday afternoon were presented 
to a fourth session of the forums for considera- 
tion and action. 

Original plans called for a composite report 
of forum recommendations as adopted to be 
presented at the closing plenary session on Fri- 
day morning. The volume of recommendations 
was so great, however—more than sixteen 
hundred—that immediate editing and duplicat- 
ing was impossible. Instead, Ruth Stout, a na- 
tional vice chairman, gave her personal im- 
pressions of the conference. Dr. Stout’s keen, 
straightforward presentation was a thrilling 
climax to five days of earnest searching for re- 
lationships and direction, days remarkably 
free, as were the recommendations, of name- 
calling and placing of blame. 


LIBRARIANS TAKE THEIR PLACE 


The entire conference was a magnificent 
demonstration of superb organization and of 
democracy in action; a demonstration, too, of 
the distance traveled since the Midcentury 
Conference of 1950. Libraries in 1950 were 
conspicuous by their absence—in discussion, 
in findings, in recommendations. A conference 
report in an ALA publication had stated, in 
1950, “Librarians no longer dare plan only with 
librarians. Plans must be made with other in- 
stitutions working for the welfare of children 
and youth. Libraries are a part of the whole 
and the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. This is the library’s challenge at the 
midcentury.” 

That this challenge has been met, in part at 
least, was evidenced by the role played by li- 
brarians at many of the state conferences; by 
the attitude of the profession itself at the 1960 
conference, where librarians spoke often as 
citizens and not alone as specialists; and by 
the attitude of lay delegates toward libraries. 
To be sure there was often lamentable un- 
awareness of library services and library 
needs, both public and school, but still, para- 
doxical though it may be, respect for libraries 
and confidence in them by lay delegates was 
often expressed. That so many delegates rep- 
resenting so high a level of citizenship were 


unaware of the number of citizens still with- 
out library service or with inadequate service 
clearly indicates the magnitude of the task 
ahead, yet—-and this must be repeated—the 
climate for libraries was favorable. 

The librarians themselves reflected this. 
Gone was the frustration of 1950. Instead 
there was a heartening and sturdy acceptance 
of a job to be done, strengthened by a quick- 
ened rapport between the professionals and the 
lay citizens. Each strengthened the other; both 
are needed. 

Needed also are more talks such as those 
given in forums by L. Quincy Mumford, Rose- 
mary Livsey, and Agnes Krarup to carry to the 
general public the dignity and purpose of the 
library. Needed too all up and down the line 
is the enthusiasm that sparked the library dele- 
gates as they talked informally to other dele- 
gates in cabs, in corridors, at lunch counters. 
In this sharing of experiences, new relation- 
ships developed. “Professional books alone 
aren’t enough. Why not children’s books on dis- 
play at a state welfare meeting!” exclaimed one 
welfare worker, suddenly seeing books as a new 
and exciting kind of resource for troubled chil- 
dren in need of the security which some books, 
with understanding guidance, can give. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


The implications for libraries that follow 
are derived from discussions within work- 
groups, from recommendations not yet dis- 
tributed, and from the reactions of librarians 
as they reported to Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, president-elect of the American Library 
Association, who led the Washington library 
delegation. 

First for public libraries, large and small, is 
the need to identify in their own communities 
the local units of the many organizations rep- 
resented at the White House Conference in 
order to notify them of the library’s resources 
in the conference fields of interest, and of the 
library’s own collection of conference reports 
and other materials. These same groups could 
be asked to contribute materials which would 
make the library more effective as the mate- 
rials center of the community. Librarians 
should be represented on local committees 
established to further the recommendations of 
the conference. 
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Public libraries may look for increased em- 
phasis upon community cooperation in all 
aspects, for adults as well as youth. Greater 
cooperation is foreseen in all kinds of service 
to children and youth, more interchange of 
ideas and programs, increased efforts to dis- 
seminate belief in the fundamental values of 
reading and the need for abundant supplies of 
reading materials at all levels with effective 
guidance. By discriminating book selection, 
the public library serving the child can con- 
tinue to help in the development of sound 
values, not by problem books which preach, 
but by providing books with high literary 
merit and worth-while values. 

Activities designed to help parents must be 
extended: courses in children’s literature and 
reading for adolescents; programs for parents 
of preschool children; the publication of more 
and more lists in many areas of interest. Rec- 
ognizing the family as a cultural unit, more 
libraries may inaugurate “family night.” 

Work opportunities in the library were sug- 
gested for dropouts from high school with the 
intention of encouraging them to resume their 
education, as a corollary to the opportunities 
libraries now offer to exceptional students 
with the intention of encouraging them to 
extend their education. 

Youth should be involved more in plan- 
ning, their assistance sought in book selec- 
tion and in developing special projects with 
significance for them. Collections of career 
materials should be extended. 

Discriminatory practices should be identi- 
fied and their elimination sought. Service to all 
kinds of minority groups should be extended— 
to migrants, to Spanish-speaking citizens, to 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 

Pressure may be brought to extend the use 
of libraries, especially meeting rooms, for 
community activities with little relation to the 
use of library materials. Experimentation in 
the use of volunteers is indicated, not unlike 
the present women’s auxiliaries to hospitals. 
Such service could be an added source of 
strength also as volunteers carry the “library 
story” back to the public. 

This continuing need for more effective pub- 
licity was well put by one librarian who re- 
ported, “All of us need to learn to tell our 
story better.” The interpretation of services 
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to the public in nontechnical terms remains a 
major priority for the profession as a whole. 
To develop a more universal awareness of the 
library and its services, the publication of 
articles in nonlibrary journals should be fur- 
ther extended, correcting commonly misun- 
derstood concepts of library standards, the at- 
titude of the library toward TV, book selection 
standards, and the like. 


RESTUDYING THE LIBRARY’S ROLE 


Consideration and study of the dual role of 
the library as an educational and recreational 
agency is imperative. Changes in the definition 
of education as used by government would 
give official recognition to the library as an 
educational agency. “Educational agencies” 
include all types, and if the profession works 
for such recognition, it will become automatic 
for others to consider it so as well. 

Conversely, adding a leisure-time category 
to include cultural matters and fine arts to the 
Federal Communications Commission, as was 
proposed, would have obvious implications for 
the library, as would the creation of a federal 
recreation service, which was also proposed. 
Should either become a reality, librarians 
should be prepared to assist in discussions and 
planning so that libraries would be properly re- 
lated to recreation and recreation to libraries. 

With increasing competition for the tax dol- 
lar, particularly from health, education, and 
roads, the profession may be forced to explore 
ways and means of extending more services to 
more people without proportionate increases 
in financing. The Library Services Act is im- 
plementing development in rural areas, but 
findings of the conference made amply clear 
the urgent needs of metropolitan areas as well. 

The increasing traffic in obscene literature 
points to extension of the preventive influence 
exerted by good books and effective library 
service. The library must be prepared to resist 
acceptance of lax standards by certain seg- 
ments of the community. 

More effective recruitment was frequently 
implied, with much emphasis upon the “li- 
brary image.” As one librarian reported, 
“Each librarian has to be personally and ethi- 
cally an appropriate image to recruit for the 
profession.” 

The need for more aggressive extension and 
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strengthening of school libraries, particularly 
on the elementary level, was clearly implied 
with interpretation of the new standards for 
school libraries at all levels. Also indicated 
was the extension of reading guidance for the 
slow learner, as well as the gifted, with more 
attention to developing skills in the evaluation 
of mass media. 

The responsibility to develop a lifelong in- 
terest in reading should be shared by school 
libraries, with the responsibility also of help- 
ing parents become aware of their own ex- 
ample in encouraging children’s reading. 

The implication is clear that state libraries 
must serve as a clearinghouse in distributing 
conference materials and in furnishing leader- 
ship in the implementation of conference 
recommendations to libraries within the state. 
Increasing emphasis on community coopera- 
tion will extend to the state level, with state 
libraries using their facilities to alert organi- 


zations to use libraries as materials centers 
and local libraries to offer services to commu- 
nity groups. 

It is not enough to do better what we are 
already doing. The recommendations must be 
studied, interpreted, and publicized by librar- 
ians at every level as they work with other 
community leaders.t New relations must be 
noted, needs outlined, plans charted, priorities 
established, action begun. Every library, large 
and small, has a definite role in helping Amer- 
ica move forward in its determination to help 
children and youth realize their full potential 


for a creative life in freedom and dignity. 
eee 


*It is expected that the report of the conference, 
containing the recommendations in their final form, 
will be published in late summer. As soon as all pub- 
lished materials from the conference are available, 
an evaluative and descriptive bibliographical article 
on them will be prepared for publication in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 


A report from youth on the White House Conference 


by Cindy Click 


The American Library Association was per- 
mitted to recommend a number of school li- 
brary assistants from all parts of the country 
as youth delegates. One of those chosen was 
Miss Cindy Click of Eunice, Louisiana. She 
writes: “Not only was this an experience never 
to be forgotten, it gave a feeling of self-attain- 
ment, of a goal reached through hard work.” 
Here is her report of the conference. 


The White 
House Confer- 
ence on Chil- 
dren and 
Youth had two 
aspects—a se- 
rious, educa- 


tional side and 
a light, enter- 
taining side— 
both of utmost 
importance to 
any confer- 
ence. The edu- 
cational as- 





pect, being the true reason for the assembling 
of the 7600 delegates, impressed upon the dele- 
gation the need “to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

One of the most memorable events of the 
week was the opening assembly at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland where President Eisenhower 
addressed the entire delegation. President Ei- 
senhower’s speech was truly impressive and an 
appropriate beginning for the conference. 

As a student assistant librarian, my interests 
were focused on mass communication—books, 
magazines, and newspapers—and their effect 
on children and youth. For the first three days 
of the conference we heard lectures pertaining 
to these subjects. We heard such authorities as 
Dr. Liston Pope, dean of the Divinity School 
at Yale University, Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time, Inc., Agnes Krarup, director of school 
library services in Pittsburgh, Dorothy Bar- 
clay, family news editor of the New York 
Times, Chester D. Babcock, executive director 
of instruction and curriculum research in the 
Seattle Public Schools, and many more. Each 
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speaker, giving valuable information concern- 
ing his particular medium of communication, 
expressed a need for more discriminating, 
more appreciative readers, whether of books, 
magazines, or newspapers. 

We were told that one-third of the high 
school students today are not reading news- 
papers because of lack of time; that at the age 
of thirteen most students stop reading alto- 
gether; that young people are spending eleven 
to twelve hours each week watching television. 
Is television hindering our youth? In what 
way are books valuable to children? How can 
we as good citizens help to discriminate be- 
tween worth-while and trite television pro- 
grams and reading materials? We need to 
know the answers to these questions. 

The nation needs intellectual, responsible, 
and discriminating readers. To paraphrase Leo 
C. Rosten, special editorial advisor of Look 
magazine, “There are not enough good books, 
good writers, or good readers to fill the 
amount of space and time which engulf our 
world today.” 

As can be seen from the preceding state- 
ments, “better everything” is needed in the 
realm of mass communication. After thought- 
ful consideration of the problems which do 
exist in these areas, as a member of one of 
the three recommendation committees, which 
was headed by Mrs. Grace Stevenson, deputy 
executive director of the American Library 
Association, it was my duty to record the fol- 
lowing proposal: 


Realizing that books, magazines, and newspapers 
have very vital effects on children and youth, and 
since there is no present knowledge of any such 
intensive survey in these areas, we recommend a 
comprehensive study of the quantity, quality and 
effects of these various types of reading material. 
We further recommend that sufficient recogni- 
tion of this study be: given by this conference in 
order that the problem might be presented as a 
worthy project to an appropriate agency or as- 
sociation. 


This proposal was submitted to the Forum 
VII Recommendations Committee, which in 
turn compiled and edited all proposals from 
Work-Groups 73, 74, and 75. This committee 
submitted four main recommendations to the 
conference; the first two are of special interest 
to librarians: i 
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l. We recommend: a) That in order to de- 
velop discriminating readers, parents and young 
people be encouraged to obtain appropriate read- 
ing materials and that guidance from trained 
personnel be made available to them. b) That 
action be taken to extend public library service 
throughout the nation, to be supported at local, 
state and national levels and available to all. 
c) That library service be established in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities to enable them to achieve standards estab- 
lished for these institutions. d) That youth or- 
ganizations and agencies serving youth incor- 
porate in their programs the promotion of read- 
ing, and, where possible, provide materials. e) 
That a vigorous program of recruitment of pro- 
fessional personnel be pursued. f) That teacher 
preparation include training in the selection and 
use of literature for children and youth. 

2. We recommend that newspaper publishers 
devote more space to the positive accomplish- 
ments of youth and present a fair and honest 
picture of young Americans and their activities. 
We ask that they present reading material which 
will inspire as well as inform, and urge that 
publishers of magazines and newspapers demon- 
strate a responsibility for good taste in text and 
advertising. 


The youth panel for Youth Priorities 1960- 
1970 drafted for discussion eight priorities, 
one of which stated: 


We demand that high-quality books, music, cul- 
tural attractions, radio and television programs, 
and libraries be widely available and that mass 
media take the responsibility for informing and 
educating youth as well as adults. 


So much for the serious, educational side. 
This conference was not all work and no play. 
We attended the National Symphony concert 
at Constitution Hall. We delighted in seeing 
children from Puerto Rico, who were deaf- 
mutes, perform their native dances—some 
even played simple instruments. The entertain- 
ment highlight of the conference was the 
Americana Ball, featuring Billy Vaughn and 
the Fontaine Sisters. As part of that program, 
we were thrilled to see Navajo Indians doing 
their native dances. After the conference, I 
was fortunate enough to have friends take me 
sight-seeing all over Washington. I saw such 
places as Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the Lin- 

(Continued on page 477) ; 
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Workshop on aging 


by Helga H. Eason 


The Miami Public Library focuses on a community need 


A Miamian who borrowed a book on retire- 
ment remarked, “I wish that I could help a 
little more in my church, but there seems so 
little that I can do.” 

A member of the Shakespeare Reading Cir- 
cle said, “So many older people in my syna- 
gogue are at loose ends. I wonder how I could 
go about forming a discussion group for 
them.” 

A friend telephoned to ask about a church 
group: “You gave a library program at Senior 
Citizen’s Club the other day, didn’t you? I hear 
that you discussed books and played records. 
I wish we had an organization like that in my 
church.” 

A patron who attends our travel films said, 
“The newspaper reported that you have re- 
turned from an Institute on Aging in Wash- 
ington. Did you learn how we could do worth- 
while work in our churches the way we used 
to do?” 

All of these requests came from library 
patrons who represent a cross-section of the 
population of South Florida. Since the Miami 
Public Library prides itself on giving com- 
munity service, sixteen key people were called 
together to consider these needs. The group 
included active church leaders of all the major 
faiths, the religious editors of newspapers, the 
chairman of the Senior Citizen’s Division of 
the Welfare Planning Council, a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce Golden Years 
Committee, the Older Worker’s Specialist of 
the Florida State Employment Service, and a 
faculty member of the graduate school of the 
University of Miami. All attended in an un- 
official capacity. They were offered a basic 
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plan for a Church Leaders Workshop on Aging 
and the Aging Program by a trained recrea- 
tion worker who had previously led discussion 
groups at the library. A frank discussion as to 
the need, participation, and goal of such a 
workshop followed. During the discussion the 
library’s representative asked whether the 
sponsorship of a workshop of this type is the 
function of a library or whether the Senior 
Citizen’s Division of the Welfare Planning 
Council should conduct such a project. The 
council’s representative expressed his feeling 
that the Senior Citizen’s Division was already 
so deeply involved in major responsibilities 
that a library-sponsored workshop was accept- 
able, especially as the division includes a li- 
brary representative in its membership. 

The group enthusiastically and hopefully 
approved the plan for library sponsorship. 
The recreation worker, who had also led dis- 
cussion groups in the school system’s adult 
education program and at retirement hotels, 
was chosen as leader, and the group was to act 
as a planning committee which she would con- 
sult in formulating the outline for each ses- 
sion’s program. They asked the leader to send 
a letter of invitation to the workshop to fifty 
church groups, including all faiths and races, 
to send publicity to newspapers, radio, and 
television, and to follow up the invitations with 
telephone calls. 

Each session was carefully planned. Work- 
ing closely with several members of the plan- 
ning committee, the leader decided to use the 
Southeast Gerontological Association’s Organ- 
ized Religion and the Older Person and 
Aging in the Modern World by Donahue and 
Tibbets in planning her six-week series, with 
the latter to be used as the basis of discussion. 

The first session was heart warming. The 
response was excellent, not only from the 
churches but from the church-connected or- 
ganizations. Ministers, rabbis, and the bishop 
of the Miami diocese of the Catholic Church 
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The leader of the Miami Public Library’s Church Leader- 
ship Workshop, Mrs. Gertrude Friedman (left), meets 
in a small discussion group with three of the partici- 
pants, Mrs. Hulda Frazier, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, and 
M. J. Kopelwitz. 


had sent interested lay leaders with the under- 
standing that they would not only participate 
actively in the sessions but would be leaders 
in working with older people after completing 
the workshop. In addition, church-sponsored 
homes for the aged, a firm of architects 
specializing in retirement housing, the YWCA, 
service bureaus, and a radio station all sent 
representatives. 

During the first session, following registra- 
tion and the usual effort to integrate the group 
and establish a feeling of friendliness, each 
participant was encouraged to talk freely of 
himself and of his church, and to explain what 
he wished to get from the workshop. A ques- 
tionnaire was then distributed. A summary of 
the answers showed that 70 per cent of those 
attending represented existing senior citizens 
groups and that 30 per cent were interested in 
organizing such groups. It listed loneliness as 
the greatest problem. It showed that most par- 


This is the first of a series of short articles 


reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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ticipants wanted a general discussion of prob- 
lems of aging, a better understanding of aging, 
the shared results of active programs. They 
wished to know how an older person can re- 
turn to a role of usefulness: how the needs of 
older people compare with those of other 
adults, how older people can be encouraged in 
maintaining an interest in life, and how they 
can use leisure time. A number wished to dis- 
cuss housing. 

The five remaining sessions included a dis- 
cussion of each of these requested topics. Buzz 
sessions formed a large part of each evening; 
as a result, each participant spoke freely. The 
films The Many Lives of J. Q. P. and New 
Prime of Life from the Miami Public Library 
film collection were shown. A successful panel 
included a ninety-two-year-old woman and an 
eighty-two-year-old retired doctor. At each 
session the changes in the last fifty years were 
stressed, the fact that older people can still 
work and give service; that it is always what 
is left to a person that is important, not what 
has been lost; that aging cannot be changed, 
but the attitude toward it can. Discussion also 
emphasized the fact that older people, like 
others of all ages, often want privacy but not 
isolation, and that they enjoy being with 
people who have their interests whatever their 
age. 

WHAT THEY SAID 


Letters poured in to the director of the 
Miami Public Library thanking him for the 
workshop and commenting on its value: 
Everyone who attended the course is now better 


able to understand the problems of the aging 
and to help in solving these problems. 


The unanimity on most essential points of a 
group so divergent in background and experi- 


‘ence was, it seems to me, a hopeful sign that the 


program is emerging from discussion into per- 
formance. 


The timeliness of this seminar enabled those of 
us who attended to be better qualified not only 
to discuss the problems but to offer constructive 
suggestions toward the eventual practical solu- 
tion of such problems. 


At the last session, it was announced that a 
number of experts in the field had consented 
to serve on an Advisory Committee for Recre- 


ational Activities headed by the Older Worker 
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Specialist of the Florida State Employment 
Service, Since that time, many calls have been 
channeled to members of the commitiee. A 
number of calls have come into the library 
asking about inspirational books, books on 
retirement and hobbies, books with large print, 
and requesting information on library pro- 
grams and services. Other advisory committee 
members are making speeches upon request 
explaining how to set up discussion groups 
and programs for older people. 

As a result of an editorial about the work- 
shop in the Christian Century, letters of in- 
quiry came in from all parts of the country 
and from Canada. To answer these inquiries 
the library has issued an outline of the work- 
shop, which will be sent to anyone who re- 
quests it. 

Last of all, a letter from a participant to 
the director of the Miami Public Library 
strengthens our belief that this kind of ex- 
perimental service is a function of the library: 
“You and your staff should be commended for 
your continued service to this whole com- 
munity in making available to the citizens 
discussion of such timely subjects.” eee 


A REPORT FROM YOUTH ON THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 474) 
coln Memorial, and many, many other sites of 
interest. 

Another point of interest was the two ses- 
sions for library delegates, one at the begin- 
ning of the conference and the other at the 
end, both led by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
president-elect of the American Library As- 
sociation. The first was a briefing session at 
which the student librarians met Mrs. Lucile 
Raley, library consultant in the public schools 
of Waco, Texas, who was to be the “mother” 
of all youth librarians, Later in the week Mrs. 
Raley organized an informal breakfast which 
we thoroughly enjoyed. This conference 
brought together citizens of all races and 
creeds who share a deep concern for the chil- 
dren and youth of the nation. Each individual 
worked hard to advance the well-being of 
young people. I only hope that my own partici- 
pation was of some value to the conference, 
and that the conference may help to expand 


the creative potential of children and youth. 
00o 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science and 
is based on monthly circulation reports from 38 
public libraries which are known to constitute a 
representative sample of all U.S. public libraries 


in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each 
index value is the median of the 38 libraries’ 
percentages found when their current circulation 
figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FoR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN Pusiic Lisrartes 1939-59 (1939 = 100) 


1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 °43 "44 '45 


Index Value... ..... cece eens 100 98 90 80 75 75 76 

er Cent Juvenile............ 33 31 34 36 36 38 38 
Per Cent Adult Fiction........ 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction..... 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 


"47 '48 49 «(7°50 761 52 ("53 '54 '55 5G 57 '58 '59 


92 102 103 110 114 119 126 
42 42 45 44 44 49 49 50 50 50 S51 S51 50 
27 28.5 27 26 25 24 24 
24 23.5 23 


Table 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN PuBLIC Lipraries 1958-59 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 == 100) 


1958 1959 
Jan.-— | Apr.- | July- | Oct— || Jan. | Apr.- | July- | Oct.- 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. || Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec 
Index Valuers iwc dt nE nEaN VEDE ENER 113 128 119 122 123 135 124 135 
Per Cent Juvenile............. cee eeeees 50 52 47 50 48 53 48 51 
Per Cent Adult Fiction.................. 24 24 30 24 24 23 23 23 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction...............! 26 24 23 26 28 24 29 26 


Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 32 to 38 libraries, since not all 38 libraries are able 


- tosupply all the needed data. 


AV 


Exterior of the new Carleton University 
Library building. The library entrance is 
at right; the entrance at left is to the 
university's administrative offices. The 
windows of the first floor can be seen in 
shadow at the bottom of the building. 


by Hilda Gifford 





The Carleton University Library building 


Carleton University is in the unusual position 
of having built two libraries in less than ten 
years. The first was occupied in May 1951, 
the second in May 1959. The decision to move 
the university to a new campus was made in 
the intervening years. Between January 1959 
and January 1960 the university moved into a 
science building, a library, an athletics field 
house—cum—temporary students’ union, and an 
arts building. The new campus is in a loca- 
tion of unusual beauty and interest, lying 
between a river and an ancient canal, the two 
arms of the historic Rideau Waterway. At the 
end of the campus they meet in a rocky gorge 
and waterfalls, bridged by a dam, which re- 
joices in the unlovely name of Hog’s Back. 
Both river and canal are salient features of the 


e Miss Gifford has 
been chief librarian 
of Carleton Univer- 
sity since 1949, 
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Federal District Commission parkway, which 
borders three sides of the Carleton campus. 

The new Carleton buildings are at Hart- 
well’s Locks, where the lockmaster’s house was 
originally a blockhouse for the defense of the 
canal. The pioneer simplicity and antiquity of 
the canal service buildings provide an inter- 
esting contrast to the glass, metal, and con- 
crete modernity of the university buildings 
standing opposite. 

Carleton was founded in 1942 and started 
to offer four-year daytime courses in 1945, 
when the end of the war brought a wave of 
home-coming veterans into the universities. 
Until recently Carleton was a four-year liberal 
arts college. This type of institution is not 
common in Canada, and Carleton is already 
expanding in engineering and the sciences, 
and is offering graduate work in the humani- 
ities, social sciences, and pure and applied 
sciences. This is an exceedingly ambitious 
program. Allied to the special problems of 
reconciling the needs of students in daytime 
and nighttime divisions, the rapid expansion 
of many departments presents an unusually 
challenging task to the library staff. 

In developing a library program for the 
new campus, Carleton was fortunate in having - 
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Keyes D. Metcalf as consultant. The univer- = 
sity owes him much for his masterly analysis v7 
of present and future library needs. The pres- 
ent Carleton enrollment is 850 full-time day 
students and 880 part-time night students. Mr. 
Metcalf calculated that the campus of 150 
acres could be developed to hold a maximum 
of about five thousand students. The principal 2 am , 
university buildings are connected by tunnels, ee ae mot i Ae rat 
and access from one to another is so easy that | eiea ee ee 
departmental libraries should not be con- 
templated in the near future. 

The location of Carleton in the capital city 
was a very important factor in planning for 
future library requirements. The federal gov- 
ernment maintains a large number of excel- 
lent special libraries, developed to support re- 
search in the myriad subjects of governmental 
interest. But Carleton must, of course, aim to 
provide basic materials for undergraduate in- 
struction. In providing materials for advanced 
or highly specialized studies, it must tread 


a 
Pasar 
: fares 





Interior of the fist floor, showing the carpeting, unusual 
in a university library. The study tables are unusually 
wide. The chairs at the tables are birch and plywood, 
stained walnut to match the other furniture. The ceiling 
height of the first floor is nine feet, but, as on the second 


delicately along the path of unofficial coopera- 
tion. Although relations with [Université 
d’Ottawa and St. Patrick’s College are cordial, 
differences of language and religion seem to 
present a barrier to planned cooperation. 

The bibliographic service of the National 
Library of Canada is of incalculable assist- 
ance in making known the location of books 
and periodicals in Ottawa and in major cen- 
ters across the country. Since the National 
Library is still without a building of its own, 
its future collections and services are an un- 
known quantity. However, the great strength 
of its bibliographic services and collection 
relieves Carleton of the necessity for buying 
such expensive works as the catalogs of the 
British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The printed catalog of the Library of Congress 
was of course one of the first major purchases, 
since Carleton uses the classification, subject 
headings, and printed cards of the Library of 
Congress. 

All these considerations were taken into 
account in planning the new Carleton library. 
Mr. Metcalf estimated that ultimately a central 
library of 500,000 to 600,000 volumes should 
be adequate for the present campus. The pres- 
ent building consists of two floors, each of 
approximately 21,000 square feet. Three or 
four floors can be added above these, when 


floor, the lighting installation required three feet of its 


own. 


required. Both of the existing floors are larger 
than required immediately. The administra- 
tive offices of the university occupy about one- 
third of the space on the second level. Part of 
the lower level was left unfinished, but some 
expansion is contemplated during the summer, 
since adequately soundproofed discussion 
rooms are an urgent necessity. The capacity 
of the portion of the. building occupied at 
present is 90,000 volumes, 390 readers, and 
24 full-time staff members. Gradual expansion 
is provided for, up to a maximum of 600,000 
volumes, 1000 readers, and 45 staff members. 

The layout of the library is extremely sim- 
ple. The entrance, circulation desk, reference 
desk, card catalog, and staff work space are 
on the second floor, which is slightly above 
ground level. There are few interior partitions 
and most of these are movable. The only fixed 
features, planned to extend from floor to 
floor, are an elevator shaft and two stair wells, 
with washrooms incorporated in them. On 
each level a central corridor, without parti- 
tions, runs lengthwise through the center of 
the building, at right angles to the stair wells. 
Ranges of shelves run at right angles from 
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Library entrance (right) and circulation desk. The cir- 
culation desk, the shelving behind it, and the chairs in 
the foreground are of oiled walnut. The sides of the 
circulation desk are made up in a “slotted slat” ar- 
rangement to reduce noise. The slats are placed on a 
frame in front of black burlap. “I think the oiled wal- 
nut furniture is holding up reasonably well,” wrifes 
Miss Gifford. “It is seratched by clipboards and a little 
stained by ink, but so far the students don't scribble or 
draw on it, as they did on our light-colored tops in the 
earlier library.” The ceiling height is twelve feet. Here, 
as in many other recent buildings, solid lighted ceilings 
give an effect of added height. The area, which is un- 
carpeted, is noisier than the rest of the building. Instal- 
lation of a bay of acoustical baffles is being considered. 


the corridor to reading areas around the ex- 
terior walls of the building. Supervision and 
service are provided at the circulation desk, 
which is to the right of the exit. Supervision 
points and a reserve book counter can be in- 
stalled where desirable, if need arises later. 
The reference desk and card catalog are op- 
posite the entrance, close to the circulation 
desk. Both circulation desk and reference desk 
have direct access to the staff work area at 
one end of the building. 

Good lighting and good acoustics were 
prime objects in planning the building. A 
dropped, luminous ceiling of corrugated plas- 
tic provides a high level of illumination with- 
out any glare. The acoustical properties of 
this ceiling were an unknown quantity in 
planning. Few interior partitions were planned 
to provide barriers to sound transmission and 
it thus became necessary to provide most 
sound control by means of the floor covering. 
It was finally decided to adopt the unusual 
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expedient of using wall-to-wall carpeting 
throughout the building, excepting only the 
entrance, stair wells, and washrooms. Wool 
tweed bonded to sponge rubber is glued to 
the concrete slab of each floor. It is quiet and 
comfortable to walk on, requires no washing, 
waxing or polishing, and appears to be wear- 
ing well. Since the students’ lockers are in the 
tunnels connecting the buildings, day students 
rarely come into the library with wet, dirty 
boots. 

In planning furniture, it was considered 
desirable to provide a variety of seating ac- 
commodations, Each reading area has stalls 
beside the windows, Vertical Venetian blinds 
provide a measure of protection from sun and 
from temperature differentials. The stalls and 
the bookshelves are spaced on 52 inch centers. 
Groups of lounge chairs are located where 
they break up serried rows of large reading 
room tables. Each reader is allowed a mini- 
mum of three feet of table length, and this 
measurement corresponds neatly with the 
three-foot length of the shelves. Studies in- 
tended for discussion are provided at one end 
of the lower level. Unfortunately the archi- 
tects sacrificed acoustics to appearance, and 
the studies are not suitable for discussion. 
They have been assigned to graduate and hon- 
ors students, who want a quiet spot in which 
to study and keep their books. 

Oiled walnut was chosen for the furniture, 
for the circulation desk and the reserve shelves 
behind it, and for the card catalog cabinets. 
The uprights of these are of a type of highly 
compressed wood which is not easily scarred. 
Oiled walnut is used for all the typing and 
double-pedestal desks throughout the univer- 
sity; they are all composed of the same basic 
units and come with oiled walnut or arborite 
tops. 

The library building was occupied in May 
1959. Too short a time has elapsed to decide 
upon its qualities and defects, but there can 
be no doubt that it is a joy to look upon. At 
night, when the black wall panels are bathed 
in light from the interior, the building glows 
like a jewel beyond Dow’s Lake. It is a far 
cry from the days before the building of the 
historic canal when this was a breeding 
ground for malaria, known as Dow’s Great 
Swamp. ooo 
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NELSON ATLASES 





recommended for every library 


ATLAS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


Edited by A. vAN DER HEYDEN and H. H. 
ScuLLARD. “A notable contribution to the 
study and appreciation of classical history, 
the foundation of western civilization and 
law...A possession for all time. Recom- 
mended for all libraries, and a valuable source 


of information for students and tourists.” 
-LIBRARY JOURNAL 


222 pages, 475 illustrations, 73 maps in six 
colors, 10%”x14”, $15.00 


ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 


By F. VAN DER MEER AND CHRISTINE MOHR- 
MANN, “An excellent work. 620 photographs 
of sculpture, mosaic, architecture and the 
like give as complete a picture of the world of 
that time, as reflected in its religion, as we 
are likely ever to have... Fascinating text.” 

—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
216 pages, 620 photographs, 42 maps in color, 
10%” x 14”, $15.00 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


By L. H. GROLLENBERG. “Actually lends a 
new dimension to Bible reading. Its maps 
pinpoint the geography of Old and New 
Testament history; its hundreds of photo- 
graphs lend a sense of life to the setting; its 
synthesis and summary of archaeology and 
Bible history put a firm floor of factual mean- 
ing under the text of the Bible itself.” —TIME 
magazine. “Highly recommended.” 

LIBRARY JOURNAL 
165 pages, 400 photographs, 35 full-color 
maps, 10%2"x14k”, $15.00 


Also available: NELSON’S SHORTER 
ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


This desk edition of the definitive ATLAS re- 
tains all the qualities which win for the larger 
version such enthusiastic praise. New text, 
200 photographs and 10 pages of maps in 
color. $38.95 


SEE THE NELSON ATLASES AND 


NELSON’S FALL BOOKS AT BOOTH 30 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


| 
y oF 


Arih. 


19 East 47 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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stor Books 


In our first year of publishing 
ASTOR BOOKS for children 
we got off to a great start. ° 


Our first list was immediately successful, 
featuring among other titles ORIGAMI, 
the book on Japanese paper folding, 
which has already sold 30,000 copies; 
Leo Lionni’s LITTLE BLUE AND 
LITTLE YELLOW, selected by the 

New York Times as one of the ten best 
illustrated books of 1959 and by the 
AIGA as one of the 50 Books of the Year. 
Three other picture books were highly 
praised by the Times: 


“Jaunty, swinging rhyme...dazzling 
displav of color.... Another of the 
season’s best books.” 

(THE CANTANKEROUS CROW 

by Lennart Hellsing) 


“Children will laugh at each merry mixup 
... jungle brilliant water colors.” 
(OSWALD THE MONKEY 

by Egon Mathiesen) 


“A fine blending of moods poignant and 
merry.... The many vigorous illustrations 
are superb.” 

(THE PIEBALD PUP 

by Irina Korschunow) 


About THE. TRAVELING BIRD, by 
Robert Burch, with illustrations by 
Susanne Suba, The Commonweal wrote: 
“Dave wanted a dog and he gota 
parakeet. Beautifully told with much 
understanding of a boy’s reactions. 
Sensitive pictures,” 
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first anniversary 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Now we're looking forward 
to a happy second birthday 
for ASTOR BOOKS. 


Our Spring list has already been 
announced and enthusiastic reports have 
come from Virginia Kirkus on three 
April books— 


LITTLE OLD MRS. PEPPERPOT 

and Other Stories 

By Alf Proysen. Illius. Bjorn Berg 

“The resilient Mrs. Pepperpot may become 
a permanent member in the repertoire 

of children’s book people.... Mrs. 
Pepperpot is an admirable accomplice 

to the Lady from Philadelphia and 

Mary Poppins.” 


EMILY, THE TRAVELING GUINEA PIG 
By Emma Smith 

Illustrated by Katherine Wigglesworth 
“A thoroughly charming and whimsical 
text is accompanied by... beguiling 
illustrations (in color and black and 
white) .... Wise and funny, a book for 

all generations.” 


A JUNGLE IN THE WHEAT FIELD 
Written and illustrated by Egon Mathiesen 
“Brightly illustrated... this book captures 
the serenity of a sun-drenched field 

and the life that teems beneath its 
apparent calm.” 


For full 


details 


about these 
and other 


ASTOR BOOKS, 
please write: 


@BOLENSKY, 219 E. 6lst St., New York 21 


June 1960 


See these and other fine books from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
at Booths #505 and #506, Hotel Queen Elizabeth 


One of the most important memoirs of our time... 


Bernard M. Baruch 


THE PUBLIC YEARS 


In this monumental successor to My Own Story, America’s Elder Statesman recalls nearly 
fifty years in national and international affairs — the momentous events, the world statesmen 
and titans of government and industry he has known. 16 pages of photographs. $6.00 


The life of a top television personality... 


Steve Allen 


MARK IT AND STRIKE IT: An Autobiography 


Steve Allen re-travels the road that started “in the trunk” of his vaudevillian mother and led 
to success as a television entertainer. Filled with behind-the-camera anecdotes, this is also a 
candid portrait of the dedicated man behind the public image. Photographs. $4.95 


A delightful new picture book by a famous LIFE photographer... 


Carroll Seghers II 


ADVENTURE IN WILLIAMSBURG 


Superb, sensitive. photographs capture the lively adventures of six-year-old Brucie and five- 
year-old Jan, as they explore the quaint wigmaker, apothecary, craft shops, the Governor’s 
Palace, and all the other wonders of Colonial Williamsburg. $3.00 


The eagerly-awaited sequel to FOLK MEDICINE ... 


D. C. Jarvis, m.D. 
ARTHRITIS AND FOLK MEDICINE 


Since the publication of his earlier best seller, Dr. Jarvis has received thousands of letters 
asking for more information about the honey-and-vinegar way to good health. He answers 
many of them here, as he reveals what Vermont folk medicine has to say about the causes, 
treatment, possible prevention, and cure of arthritis. $2.95 


A space experťs dramatized version of man’s first trip to the moon... 


Wernher von Braun 
FIRST MEN TO THE MOON 


From the moment the space pioneers “blast off” every technical detail of their flight is 
made crystal clear in language and illustrations everyone can understand. The scientific infor- 
mation is accurate and thrillingly presented. Profusely illustrated. $3.95 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue * New York 17 
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GOSH: «+ Look at all the sea stories! 
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TREASURE TROVE -:- 
For prebinding and rebinding 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That’s 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes .. . tells him what title words so often 
cant... shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them: Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 
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F yowne going to Montreal... 


GUARANTEED 
LIBRARY 
e BINDING è 







GUARANTEED = 
LIBRARY > 
BINDING „° 


“> GUARANTEED 
% LIBRARY 
> BINDING 


i cordially invite you to visit Booth #40 to inspect 
first-hand our new GUARANTEED LIBRARY BINDINGS 
—156 best-selling titles bound to library specifications. 


Write for our new annotated cata- 
logue, containing specifications, 
recommendations, grade and in- 
terest levels for all 156 titles in 
GUARANTEED LIBRARY 
BINDINGS — the new binding 
that provides highest circulations 
at the lowest cost. 


Ask for “G. I. B. Catalogue” 
School and: Library Department, 


PUTNAM’S-COWARD-McCANN 
JOHN DAY 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





Spring 
Children’s 
Books 


Science, Science, Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by Gloria Stevens. 
Mike and Sue decide to make a scientific expedition 
to a nearby park, a vacant lot, a new house, and a 
meadow where they obsere such interesting creatures 
as birds, rabbits, ants, and other insects. 48 pages 
Ages 5-8 Grades K-Ill Cloth, $2 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Mother’s explanations help Bobby to see 
and understand the many ways in which he is grow- 
ing according to God’s plan for the maturing of all 
boys and girls. 32 pages Ages 3-6 Grades N-I 

Paper over board, $1.25 


Chandler Chipmunk’s Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


-By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated by Margot 
Locke. Whether Chandler succeeds in flying, swim- 
ming or doing whatever he sets out to do, doesn’t 
really matter, the important thing is that life at 
Blackberry Acres is always fun. 64 pages Ages 3-7 
Grades N-II Cloth, $2.50 


Jane Addams, World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Corinne B. Dillon. 
This is the story of Jane Addams, whose concern for 
other people led to the founding of Hull House in 
Chicago and the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 128 pages Ages 8-12 
Grades IV-Vi Cloth, $1.75 





Small Pets from Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Buck. This 
book will help the young naturalist understand the 
life cycles and habits of’ familiar woods creatures 
such as toads, turtles, snakes, squirrels, chipmunks, 
and many others. 72 pages All ages Grades IIl-IX 

Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Windwagon 
Smith and his family look far-and-wide for a new 
home. As a last resort, they decide to make a trip 
to the moon, which results in the invention of a 
windwagon and unique space rocket. 64 pages Ages 
7-11 Grades H-V Cloth, $2 


Treasured Tales: 
Great Stories of Courage and Faith 


By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt; illustrated 
by Mary E. Young. A collection of great adventure 
stories that will give young readers new vision and 
greater understanding of themselves and of other 
people. 256 pages Ages 8 up Grades III-VII 

Cloth, $3.50 


The Right Play For You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by Georgette 
Boris. Twenty original plays covering almost every 
subject—holidays, history, biography, and humor. 
Plays may be adapted to the needs of your particu- 
lar group. 160 pages Ages 8 up Grades IV-IX 

Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Published by ABINGDON PRESS 


See all of the above books, at the convention booths 
(Nos. 920, 921, and 922) of 


G. R. Welch Co., LTD. 


of Toronto 


Our exclusive Canadian representative 
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-Four-color printing directly on the cloth bindings makes 
these books more attractive and inviting to children. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA, Including Mexi 
Central America By Benjamin Appel. Intro. by Charles Ł 
- Ill. by Tran Marwicke. An enchanting voyage of discovery tl 
Latin America. Skyscraper cities...jungles...the myster 
the Mayas and Incas...all in hundreds of brilliantly colorer 
trations. Ages 10-16. List $5.40; Ne 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT ANIMALS OF THE WORLD Tran 
adapted by Helen Wilson from the work of noted German zo 
Hans Hvass., Realistically illustrated in full color by W 
Eigener. Describes 1,000 different species of mammals, fe 
and rare, from the lowest order—the Monotremes- to the Pri 
Ages 10 and up. List $5.40; Ne 


STORIES OF GODS AND HEROES Adapted by Morris Schreiber. 
page illustrated in color by Art Seiden. 49 great myt} 
legends for young readers. Treasured epies of Greece and 
Siegfried, Roland, Beowulf; Hiawatha and Johnny App. 
little-known myths of Egypt, Persia, India, China, Afric 
other nations. Ages 9-14. List $5.40; Ne 


THE PLANET WE LIVE ON By Felix Sutton. Intro. by Dr. S 
Johnson, Princeton University. Ill. by John Hull. The bio; 
of Mother Earth—5 billion years old! Origins and evolu! 
the Earth and its wonders—earthquakes, volcanoes, geysers, 
deserts, seas, fossils, minerals, precious stones. The magr 
illustrations make geology as fascinating as outer spacé 
10-16. List $5.40; Ne 
THE WORLD AROUND US By Jean Petrous. Ill. by Pierre 
and Jean Steen. A fabulous round-the-world tour intro 
children to the people and customs and sights of 50 cou 
64 pages in full color. Ages 7-12. List $4.67; Ne 


THE STORY OF MAN By Michel Lacre. Ill. by Pierre Leroy. 
torial review of human history from cave man to spac 
64 pages in full color. Ages 7-12. List $4.67; Ne 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS | 
WORLD Trans. and adapted by William Bridges, America 
logical Soc., from the work of Hans Hvass. 899 varieties fr 
27-foot python to the monstrous Kimono Dragon Lizard, de 
and illustrated with 144 pages in full color, Ages 10 to 
List $5.40; Ne 


6 NEW HOW AND WHY WONDER BOOKS Grosset’s basic science ` 

: answers the questions asked by children ages 7-12. New for 

; How and Why Wonder Books of Insects...Reptiles...B 

| Earth...Machines...Beginning Science. Editorial Supe 

F g Dr. Paul Blackwood, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education an 
E 
J 
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fare. Colorfully illustrated. List $2.77; Ne 
zal See them at 


i BOOTH 14 


A.LA. CONFERENCE 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


and ask for a copy of Grosset’s full-color descriptive broc. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 








































Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 

_visedyand up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 

_’ is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 
use throughout the elementary grades. 
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SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
Science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
.of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


THE NEW spook oF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries, 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color}: big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 
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THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC 


The Grofter Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, ? 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. A 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


Internationa] Headquarters 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest informatic 
the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 
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Places fo see, things fo buy, 
special events during 
the conference 


About Montreal and the 
conference 


WHAT TO SEE IN MONTREAL 


by Gerhard R. Lomer 


If you attended the conference of the ALA 
in Chicago, New York, or San Francisco, you 
found yourself in a milieu that was familiar 
and American. The historical background was 
well known and recognizable, and only if you 
went back before 1776 did you come across 
other cultures—mostly English and familiar. 
However, if you attended the conference in 
Montreal in 1934 or in New Orleans in 1932, 
you found many evidences of a French cul- 
tural background. This is even more the case 
today in Montreal, in a province where 
462,813 people speak only English and 
2,534,242 speak only French. Do not therefore 
be surprised to find that, in a population of 
a million and a half, certain parts of the city 
are entirely French and maintain their French 
culture and their strong Roman Catholic faith. 

You can, of course, by confining yourself 
to the larger hotels and department stores, or 
that part. called Westmount, find much to re- 


@ Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer was librarian of Mc- 
Gill University Library, Montreal, from 1920 
until 1947. Since his retirement he has kept up 
his interest in library affairs and last year joined 
the staff af the University of Ottawa Library 
School. He has always been a lover of Montreal 
and here mentions some of the interesting and 





“Never have I seen so many ugly buildings create 
such an altogether beautiful city as Montreal.” 
—Viljo Rewell (Finnish designer of projected 
Toronto City Hall building) in Montrealer, Sep- 
tember 1959. 





mind you of an American city, and there you 
will hear English spoken. But venture farther 
afield and do a little exploring in the east end 
of the city or in the Laurentian Mountains, 
in such free time as the conference program 
allows; you will find yourself in another world 
where you will see other habits and customs 
and hear an unfamiliar language. You may 
even meet people who never speak English 
and to whom your “American accent” is en- 
tirely unfamiliar. Take advantage, then, of 
the opportunities offered by this North Amer- 
ican Paris—which, by the way, publishes the 
second largest French newspaper in the world, 
La Presse—and visit some of the French book- 
stores listed in the “yellow pages.” For shop- 
ping, in addition to the interesting Canadian 
Handicrafts (on Peel Street above the Shera- 
ton—Mount Royal. Hotel) there are four large 
English department stores all on St. Catherine 


West: Ogilvy’s, Simpson’s, Eaton’s, and Klor: 


historic places to visit there. gan’s, not far from the hotel; and, farther e 


“ 
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WELCOME TO QUEBEC 


There have been other historic occasions 
on which special groups of citizens of the 
United States have met special groups of 
the citizens of Canada for a special pur- 
pose. One of these occurred in 1776 when 
a special mission under the leadership of 
Benjamin Franklin came to Montreal and 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade us to 
join forces with them on a current proj- 
ect. 

On the present historic occasion we 
find ourselves poised and waiting to re- 
ceive another group of citizens of the 
United States, this time under the leader- 
ship of Benjamin Powell, who are coming 
to Montreal for a very different purpose, 
and this time we await you with open 
arms; we are already persuaded; we 
gladly join you in this exciting and chal- 
lenging project of exploring ways and 
means of Breaking Barriers. 

Souyez les bienvenues aux Canada, 

aux Québec, 4 Montréal! 


BEATRICE SIMON, president 
Quebec Library Association 





Dupuis, which is French, St. Lawrence Boule- 
vard divides the city into east and west, much 
as Fifth Avenue does New York. 

For sight-seeing within a limited time, the 
quickest introduction is to take the special 
Montreal Tramways bus or one of the sight- 
seeing bus tours. If, however, you have more 
time and have a car, you can do much better. 
Beside the Queen Elizabeth Hotel is the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of St. James (recently re- 
named Marie Reine du Monde). The cathedral 
is built on the same plan as St. Peter’s at Rome 
but on a smaller scale. Christ Church Ca- 
thedral (Anglican), now a century old, stands 
between Eaton’s and Morgan’s. 

Two other churches that have a great deal 
of interest are St. Joseph’s Oratory, on the 
other side of the Mountain—reached by going 
up Cote des Neiges (continuing Guy Street 


Bak Sherbrooke). Just opposite is a Wax 


useum of historical and religious interest, 


and not far off one sees the yellow buildings 
and high tower of the University of Montreal 
(Montreal’s French university). The other 
famous church, Notre Dame, is in the east end 
of the city; the best way there is to take a taxi. 
In the square in front is the statue of Paul de 
Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, who founded 
the city in 1642. Next to the church, which 
seats 3000 and which is noted for its famous 
bells—one weighs 24,780 pounds—is the semi- 
nary. A couple of blocks east along Notre 
Dame, you will come to the Court House, the 
City Hall, and Nelson’s monument. Just be- 
yond is the Chateau de Ramezay, once the 
Governor’s residence but now a historical 
museum worthy of a visit. Just below, towards 
the river, is Bonsecours Market, of particu- 
lar interest on Friday mornings, Close by, with 
many votive ships, is the famous little church 
of Notre Dame de Bonsecours, whose statue 
aloft blesses the port of Montreal. 

Somewhat farther east is the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge spanning the St. Lawrence and passing 
over St. Helen’s Island. On St. Helen’s you 
will find an old fort, an excellent inn, and a 
fine view of the city. At its south end the 
bridge crosses the new St. Lawrence Seaway; 


Notre Dame de Ville Marie church, Montreal; its archi- 
tecture copies that of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. 
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Notre Dame de Bonsecours, famous “sailor's church 
from which Montreal market place takes its name. 


visitors going back to the United States will 
find this a convenient route. 

The city is fortunate to have preserved 
nearly the whole of the Mountain as a park, 
and an interesting new road leads to the top 
and to Beaver Lake—the only way of reaching 
the top by car. The road gives magnificent 
views of the east and north ends of the city, 
and on a clear day one can see the Laurentians. 
The only way of reaching the Mount Royal 
Lookout over the central part of the city is 
by one of the old-fashioned horse carriages 
which stand outside McGill University gates. 
A lookout on Westmount Mountain can also 
be reached by car, by a devious route, and 
from there the Vermont mountains and the 
Adirondacks, just over the border, can usually 
be seen. 

As well as being a city of churches, Montreal 
is a city of hospitals. The Montreal General 
and the Royal Victoria, both on Pine Avenue 
at the foot of the Mountain, are English; and 
among the French, the Hotel Dieu, Notre 
Dame, and St. Justine are noted. 

There are other museums besides the Wax 
Museum and the Chateau de Ramezay: the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Art, with excellent 
European and Canadian paintings, is on Sher- 
brooke West and with its library is adjacent on 
Ontario Avenue; the Redpath Museum of 
Zoology and Anthropology is on the McGill 
campus. The McCord Museum, not far off on 
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McGregor Street, is devoted to Canadian his- 
tory. The Bell Telephone Company also has a 
historical and technical museum on Beaver 
Hall Hill, not far from the hotel. 

Opposite the Civic Library on Sherbrooke 
Kast is Lafontaine Park. If you walk along its 
western side you will see examples of the 
quaint outside staircases which the French 
devised as a saver of interior space. When 
you come to the restaurant and outdoor thea- 
ter, cross the park by the bridge between its 
two “lakes” (one of which has a fountain 
illuminated at night and many ducks; the 
other is devoted to boating) and you come to 
the Children’s Zoo with its picturesque fairy- 
tale setting. A good deal farther east (reached 
by Bus 4) is the Botanical Garden at the junc- 
tion of Sherbrooke and Pius IX Boulevard. It 
extends over two hundred acres, part of which 
is devoted to school-children’s gardens. 

If, after the conference, you have time and 
energy, why not make a trip into the Lauren- 
tian Mountains, the oldest in America? Ste. 





SAINT JEAN-BAPTISTE PARADE 


The largest parade in North America and one un- 
equaled in the world for color and variety is 
held annually in Montreal on June 24 in honor 
of Quebec’s patron saint, Saint Jean-Baptiste. 

To allow conference delegates to join in the 
celebrations with thousands of other visitors, Fri- 
day afternoon, June 24, has been made the free 
day of the conference. 

The parade begins at the Botanical Gardens, on 
Desjardins Ave., picks up the bands at Lafon- 
taine Park, moves along Pie [IX Boulevard and on 
to Sherbrooke Street going west to Atwater. Sher- 
brooke Street is a few blocks north of the con- 
ference area. The parade begins at 1:30 p.m. and 
ends at 4:30 p.m. It is six miles long, has 26 floats, 
30 bands, gymnastic displays, singing, and many 
other features. 

All traffic is stopped in the parade area. The 
city is virtually cut in half. Delegates planning 
to move about the city on Friday afternoon are 
advised to be on their way by 1:30 p.m. or be pre- 
pared for a difficult outflanking movement. 

ALA officers and their families have been 
offered seats in the reviewing stand to be in the 
company of other distinguished guests from 
around the world. They will be guests of La So- 
ciété Saint Jean-Baptiste de Montréal.—Sheila 
A, Egoff, conference coordinator. 
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Agathe is only 65 miles away. As far as St. - 


Jerome the area is flat, but there is a new 
throughway and then you are in the mountains, 
with good scenery and convenient hotels. Or 
go farther, through forests, wilder country, 


and small French-Canadian villages to Mont 


Laurier, whence you can return by the Mani- 
waki Road to Ottawa. Another trip that many 
have enjoyed is to Quebec by bus, train, or 
overnight boat. There you will find the historic 
heart of French Canada, with its Old Town, 
its fort, its Plains of Abraham, and its famous 
Chateau Frontenac high above the town. Not 
far off, and easily reached by car or train, is 
the famous shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
which well repays a visit. The road passes the 
Falls of Montmorency, higher than Niagara. 
But whatever you do, you are sure to return 
home feeling that you have seen something 
new, something French, something vigorously 
Canadian. eee 
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Place d'Armes with statue of Sieur Paul Chomedy de 
Maisonneuve, Montreal. 


MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN MONTREAL 


by Sybil Grimson 


Following is a list of museums and libraries 
in Montreal which should be of interest to 
delegates to the conference. All would welcome 
visitors at that time. This is only a representa- 
tive selection and by no means a complete list. 
Names and addresses of other libraries in 
Montreal may be obtained at the conference 
information desk. It is hoped to have a large 


‘map at this desk, showing the location of these 


and other libraries and giving other informa- 
tion about Montreal. 


Museums 


MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 1379 Sher- 
brooke Street West. Within walking distance 
of hotels. Its collection features Old Masters 
and modern painting; decorative arts of Eu- 


e Sybil Grimson is the librarian at the Me- 
chanics? Institute Library, Montreal, which she 
describes as “one of the few libraries still main- 
taining its original name.” 


rope, the Americas, and Asia. Hours: 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sunday: 2 to 5 P.M. 


WAX WORKS MUSEUM, 3715 Queen Mary Road. 
Bus No. 65, going north, stops at the door. 
An historical wax museum. Hours: 9 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 


CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY, 290 Notre Dame Street 
East. Best reached by taxi. A museum and 
portrait gallery of Montreal and early Canada. 
Hours: 10 A.M. to 5 p.M.; Sunday: 2 to 5 
P.M. 


Business Libraries 


REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE SUN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Room 162, Sun Life Building. 
Opposite Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Hours: Mon. 
to Fri. 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, CENTRAL LI- 
BRARY, 1253 McGill College Avenue. Within 
walking distance of conference area. Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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St. Joseph’s Oratory on Mount Royal in Montreal. 


Children's Libraries 


MONTREAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 3680 Jeanne 
Mance Street. Best reached by taxi. Hours: ask 
at conference information desk. 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 
5311 Céte St. Antoine Road. Take Bus No. 
104 from Atwater Terminus. Hours: ask at 
conference information desk. 


BIBLIOTHÈQUE DES ENFANTS, 3276 St. Cath- 
erine Street East. Take Bus No. 15 going east 
on St. Catherine Street. Hours: ask at con- 
ference information desk. 


These three libraries were all organized pri- 
vately to fill the need for children’s libraries. 
They have their own trustees and obtain funds 
by campaigns and by city grants. The public 
libraries all have children’s departments, ex- 
cept the Mechanics’ Institute. 


Hospital Libraries 


NOTRE-DAME HOSPITAL MEDICAL LIBRARY, 1560 
Sherbrooke Street East. Take Bus No. 4 going 
east on Sherbrooke Street. Hours: 9 A.M. to 
5 P.M. Please telephone librarian, Madame 
L’Esperance, before going. 
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MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL LI- 
BRARY, 2300 Tupper Street. Take any bus to 
Atwater Terminus. Hours: Open 24 hours 
daily, but librarian is not there continuously. 
Please telephone Miss Prowse before going. 


Public Libraries 


MONTREAL CITY LIBRARY, 1210 Sherbrooke 
Street East. Take taxi or Bus No. 4 going east 
on Sherbrooke Street. A feature of special in- 
terest is the Gagnon collection of Canadiana. 
Hours: 10:30 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Wednesday: 
12:30 to 10 P.M.; Sunday: 2 to 6 P.M. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE SAINT-SULPICE, 1700 St. Denis 
Street. Take taxi or Bus No. 150 going east 
on Dorchester Street, change to Bus No. 68 
going north on St. Denis Street. Noted for 
Canadiana. Hours: 10 A.M. to -10 P.M.; Sun- 
day: 2 to 6 P.M. 


FRASER-HICKSON INSTITUTE, 4855 Kensington 
Avenue. Take Bus No. 102 or 103 from At- 
water Terminus. This is a privately endowed 
public library which has recently moved into 
a new building, with all modern features. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 a.m. to 9:30 P.M. 


JEWISH PUBLIC LIBRARY, 4499 Esplanade 
Avenue. Take Bus No. 150 going east on 
Dorchester Street, change to any bus going 
north on Bleury Street. Get off at Mount Royal 
Avenue. This is the only Jewish public library 
in the world outside Israel. Hours: 10 A.M. to 
10 P.M. 


St. James Street, the financial center of Montreal, seen 
through the pillars of a bank at Place d'Armes, 
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Bonsecours Market, in the predominantly French eastern 
part of Montreal, 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 1200 Atwater 
Avenue. Take any bus going to Atwater 
Terminus. One of the few libraries still main- 
taining its original name, operating as a sub- 
scription library. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. 


WESTMOUNT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 4574 Sherbrooke 
Street West in Westmount Park. Take Bus No. 
102 or 105 from Atwater Terminus. This li- 
brary has recently opened a new wing, which 
houses its excellent children’s department. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


School and Teachers’ Libraries 


OUTREMONT HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, 500 Dol- 
lard Boulevard. Hours: 9 to 12 A.M.: 2 to 
4 P.M. 


LIBRARY OF THE MONTREAL PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL BOARD, 5217 Esplanade Avenue. A 
collection of children’s books for elementary 
school libraries. Hours: telephone Miss Dum. 
aresq, CR. 7-3398. 


These two libraries are not far apart and could 
be visited on the same day, by taxi. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
COMMISSION, 3690 Calixa-Lavalee in Lafon- 
taine Park. Best to go by taxi. Hours: 9:30 to 
11:30 A.M. 


X 


Special Libraries 


ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA, 3485 
University Street. Take taxi. Books and peri- 
odicals on the arctic and polar regions. Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 2050 
Mansfield Street. Within walking distance of 
conference area. Collection covers all branches 
of engineering. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 a.m. 
to 4 P.M. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, 
Aviation Building. Next door to Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 a.m. to 
4, P.M, 

See also Business Libraries. 


University Libraries 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Sherbrooke 
Street West at McTavish. Within walking dis- 
tance of conference area. Special collections 
include the Blacker-Wood Library of Zoology 
and Ornithology, and the Leacock. Collection. 
Of particular interest to medical librarians is 
the Osler library in the McGill Medical Build 
ing. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


BIBLIOTHÈQUE CENTRALE—UNIVERSITE DE MON- 
TREAL, 2900 Boulevard Mont-Royal. Easiest 
transportation is by taxi. Special collections in- 
clude the Baby Collection, papers of French 
and early English regimes. Also the Dr. Leo 
Parizeau Collection on the history of medi- 
cine, Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M, 00% 





The advantages of living with two cultures 

Strike one at every turn, 

Especially when one finds a notice in an office 
building: 

“This elevator will not run on Ascension Day.” 

Or reads in the Montreal Star: 

“Tomorrow being the Feast of the Immaculate 


Conception, 

There will be no collection of garbage in the 
city”; 

Or sees on the restaurant menu the bilingual 
dish: 


DEEP APPLE PIE 

TARTE AUX POMMES PROFONDES. 

—F. R. Scott (Professor of Law, McGill Uni- 
versity) “Bonne Entente” (1954). 
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CANADIAN ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 


Simonee of Povungnetuk is the sculptor of this expres- 
sive carving showing two men fishing through the ice. 


by Dorothy Macpherson 


Unpacking when it’s all over can be one of 
the best things about a holiday, undoing all 
the paper-covered packages, round, flat, 
smooth, and bumpy; some to be kept, others 
to communicate to friends the taste and tang 
of a visit outside one’s borders, even of the 
short distance outside that is Canada. There’s 
no challenge and not much fun for giver or 
receiver in the gift that could have been picked 
up just as easily in one’s own home town. Yet 
for a visiting American, the distinctive flavor 
of its northern neighbor is hard to isolate and 
identify, and the fact that it derives from so 
many ingredients makes it harder still. It’s the 
rare find that unquestionably says “Canada.” 
Though at first glance the visitor to Montreal 
is likely to be impressed more by similarities 
than differences, many of the goods displayed 
for sale do, in fact, reflect the unique facts of 
Canada’s geography and history: her great 


e Mrs. Macpherson, now a liaison officer for the 
National Film Board of Canada, has a long con- 
nection with the handicrafts movement. Before 
coming to Canada, she was exhibition secretary 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, the 
English group founded in 1888 by William 
Morris which had such a far-reaching effect in 
raising design standards all over the world, She 
is the author of the reference sections on Cana- 
dian, Indian, and Eskimo handicrafts in the En- 
cyclopedia Canadiana. 
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arctic northlands and her native and bicultural 
heritage. The search for them may be carried 
on in the center of the city. 


ESKIMO AND INDIAN HANDICRAFTS 


An excellent ‘variety of genuine Eskimo 
handwork will be found at the headquarters of 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 2025 Peel 
Street. Canada’s vast northlands are still ac- 
cessible to relatively few, but modern methods 
of survey and travel have greatly increased the 
contacts between the Eskimo people and their 
fellow citizens, with a consequent increase of 
interest in Eskimo crafts. During the last few 
years the government, the guild, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have worked together to 
encourage the native carvers, organizing mar- 
keting facilities, setting prices fair alike to 
craftsman and customer, and introducing iden- 
tifying marks for genuine Eskimo handwork, 
a necessary precaution against commercial 
imitation. 

Carvings vary considerably in quality and 
size, and, of course, in price. Hunters and 
the hunted, bear, walrus, seal, and caribou; 
the fisherman at the ice hole; women tending 
lamps or working with skins; children, dogs, 
birds——all are depicted with vigor and realism, 
and one may find strange little carvings repre- 
senting creatures imagined or seen in dreams. 
Soapstone, found in various parts of the 
arctic, is the material generally used. It takes 
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a soft polish, and the greenish tones found in 
some pieces are especially pleasing. Ivory be- 
comes scarcer as the walrus herds decrease 
and is now used mainly as a decorative ad- 
junct to the stone carvings, or for brooches, 
scarf rings, and other small pieces. The guild 
sometimes has in stock prints made from stone 
blocks or skin stencils. These are techniques 
recently introduced to a native craftsmen’s co- 
operative at Cape Dorset, Baffin Island, and 
the number of prints made is still very limited. 
Eskimo women are famous for their beautiful 
skin work. Little of it comes south, but the 
guild occasionally has sealskin mukluks 
(socks) and mitts. 

It is sad to have to record that Indian 
handicrafts, which flourished before the com- 
ing of the white man, have almost disappeared. 
Baskets are still made by a few groups: ash- 
splint baskets in the Maritime provinces, 
birch-bark in Quebec, and woven baskets on 
the West Coast. Moccasins are all too often 
frankly factory made, as are the various trifles 
and trinkets in birch, skin, and beadwork 
offered as “souvenirs.” 

One outstanding Indian achievement in the 
crafts is the Cowichan sweater, a unique prod- 
uct developed by the Cowichan Indians of 
Vancouver Island as an adaptation of Fair 
Isle knitting. The wool is twisted rather than 
spun, and when knitted makes a very thick, 
warm, and rain-resistant garment immensely 
popular with outdoors men. A Hudson Bay 
“point” blanket is another durable reminder 
of the romance of northern exploration and, 
one hopes, of the warmth of Canadian hospi- 
tality. 

WEAVING 


At the guild, and at the Provincial Handi- 
craft Bureau at 72 Sherbrooke Street West, 
will be found a fine range of the handweaving 
for which the Province of Quebec has been 
noted since the colonial period. Matching 
skirts and stoles in many color combinations 
for day or evening wear, gaily striped square- 
dancing skirts and aprons, and babies’ bon- 
nets of a type peculiar to the province, the 
fabric cunningly folded to give protection from 
the winter cold—all evidence the continuing 
vitality of the craft. 

The unique boutonnée weaving, associated 
with Murray Bay and the lower St. Lawrence 
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Eskimo Francis Ishik of Bathurst Inlet carves soapstone. 


region, appears in warm and attractive bed- 
spreads and cot covers, and in a wide assort- 
ment of table linens. It can be readily identi- 
fied by the loops (or boutons) in the heavy 
weft threads, which delineate the characteristic 
pattern of stars, fir trees, or peasant figures. 
Murray Bay bedspreads make handsome and 
warm curtains, and are often used for this 
purpose. 

Early French-Canadian rugs, made from 
domestic rags—faded and soft from many 
washings and hooked in primitive and charm- 
ing patterns of birds, animals, and flowers— 
are a joy to their fortunate owners. Later ex- 
amples are practical and hard-wearing and 
can be charming too, especially those in simple 
geometric designs and random stripes. An- 
other pioneer craft still widely practiced in 
French-Canadian villages is catalogne weaving 
in which fabric strips are woven on a cotton 
warp. While this technique is usually associ- 
ated with mats, rugs, and other floor cover- 
ings, it can also make gay and washable sum- 
mer handbags, and a few weavers use it in an 
open loom setting to produce varicolored 
hangings. The last time I visited the guild a 
very good-looking pair of these was curtain- 
ing off the office from the main store. 
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Opposite page: upper left—Eskimo skin stencil by 
Tudlik, “Bird Dream Forewarning Blizzards,” depicts a 
story of an old Eskimo belief that dreams are omens; 
upper right—Salomonie, Cape Dorset Eskimo, works 
on a model kayak for the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
and daughter Annie keeps him company; center left— 
a Quebec craftsman carves a wooden plough pulled by 
oxen; center right—Eskimo carving, a bird in grey 
soapstone; lower left— instruction in boutonnée tech- 
nique; lower right—typical Eskimo carving. Above: 
top—Krystyna Sadowski in her Toronto studio finishes 
fringe on a tapestry; bottom—Asian derivation is sug- 
gested in this carving of an Eskimo boy by Tauki of 
Povungnetuk. 


Those who admire handweaving should also 
visit the studio of Karen Bulow at 2015 Union 
Street. This Canadian weaver of Danish ex- 
traction has won many important awards and 
contracts for the beautiful modern furnishing 
fabrics in which she specializes. Given a few 
carpet threads, she will plan and execute a 
roomful of matching fabrics, and pack and 
dispatch the yardage on completion. Her ties 
for men are collector’s items, discreet har- 
monies of subdued color. 


WOOD CARVING 


Wood carving is another skill maintained 
since pioneer days and, in some families, 
passed on from father to son till the present 
day. The Bourgault family of St. Jean Port 
Joli, for example, has produced a line of 
craftsmen well known for their fine ecclesiasti- 
cal carvings as well as for the skill and shrewd 
humor with which they depict the characters 
and animals of the Quebec countryside. Wood- 
en dishes, wall plaques and boxes, stained or 
gaily painted, are often very charming. “Burl” 
bowls are another Quebec specialty. 

The purchase of an original work by one 
of the younger generation of Canadian artists 
need not involve a heavy investment and 
would be a very pleasurable and continuing 
link with the growing edge of Canadian cul- 
ture. The Agnes Lefort and Denyse Delrue 
galleries both deal in work of this kind and 
both can give reliable advice. The Montreal 
Art Association on Sherbrooke Street has a 
fine selection of reproductions of Canadian 
paintings, among them the excellent series pub- 
lished by the National Gallery of Canada in 
Ottawa. This would be a good place in which 
to settle the Christmas card problem for an- 
other year: the National Gallery series well 
repays consideration. eee 


A Survey of Libraries is published annually 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. The 
current issue, available at 75 cents, in- 


cludes statistics of public libraries for 1957 
and university libraries for 1957/58. There 
is also a summary section on library edu- 
cation in Canada. 
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Pinocchio on La Roulotte stage, with painted Venetian 
blind backdrop. 


by Leo MacGillivray 


Summer theater in and around Montreal en- 
joys its restricted popularity among adults but 
for thousands of children who spend at least 
part of their vacation on the city’s playgrounds 
there is a summer theater whose popularity 
seems to have no limits. 

This to English-speaking as well as French- 
speaking Montrealers is La Roulotte, literally, 
the caravan. La Roulotte is the name applied 
to the large trailer stage that visits between 
thirty and forty playgrounds each summer and 
it also applies to the troupe of skilled, imagina- 
tive young players who tour with the stage. 

One thing that gives La Roulotte its popu- 
larity with the youngsters is that it’s their own 
theater. Its stage with curtains, footlights, and 
scenery is available to the youngsters them- 
selves for the presentation of their own shows, 
for the display of their own talents for make- 
believe. 

Then there is the show that the La Roulotte 
troupe stages as the climax of a visit to a 
playground. This is a fine mixture of mime, 


© Mr. MacGillivray is a member of the staff of 
the Montreal Parks Department 
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music, and melodrama that delights children 
and adults alike. A season’s audiences run 
between 75,000 and 100,000. 

La Roulotte made its debut in 1953 under 
the direction of a talented young Parisian, Paul 
Buissonneau, who had served his apprentice- 
ship with Edith Piaf and Les Compagnons de 
Chanson. He and his small group of young 
enthusiasts caught the fancy of the children 
at once by their own artistry, and by the 
patience they displayed in preparing the chil- 
dren to take their places before the footlights. 

The trailer that houses La Roulotte is 31 feet 
long, 8 feet wide and 9 feet from floor to ceil- 
ing. The stage proper is 17 feet across and 
8 feet high, and is formed by letting down one 
side of the trailer to form an apron that is 
part of the stage floor. 


La Roulotte being set up in a park. On stage at right, 
Paul Buissonneau with one of his assistants. 
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LA ROULOTTE—MONTREAL’ 


UNIQUE CARAVAN THEATER 


When the trailer arrives on a playground, 
its gaily decorated exterior makes it an im- 
mediate drawing card. Then the curiosity of 
the children is increased when the side is let 
down and the interior is revealed. Children 
who want to perform in the show that is to 
be presented later are then taken in hand by 
members of the troupe and coached during the 
afternoon in the mysteries and delights of 
stagecraft. 

Before the show, which is presented in early 
evening, the children are made up by experts 
from the troupe in La Roulotte’s dressing 
room. And when they go into their acts, they 
are assisted by the use of sound apparatus 
which is part of La Roulotte’s equipment. 

Especially talented youngsters are encour- 
aged to continue off season in drama work- 


Show by children on La Roulotte stage plays to audience 
of adults as well as children. 





shops that are vonducted throughout the year 
by Buissonneau and his young players. Some 
of them are enrolled in Le Théâtre de Quat’ 
Sous (tupenny theater) in which Buissonneau 
and his troupe banded, back in 1956, to win 
special mention in the regional drama festival 
with the sketch “Orion le Tueur.” (Quat ’Sous 
went on the following year to win top place in 
the Dominion Drama Festival in Edmonton 
with a light, imaginative presentation of the 
French drama “La Tour Eiffel qui tue.”) 
Some have graduated to the stage and Can- 
ada’s French télévision. 

It was not long after La Roulotte hit the 
playgrounds circuit in 1953 that Variety car- 
ried this-recognition: “Large audience, half of 
them standing, stayed for entire 75 minutes 
and response was terrific. Buissonneau, slim 
and nervous in type, is an excellent panto- 
mimist, reminding one at times of Jean Louis 
Barrault, and costumes, made, like the im- 
pressionistic sets, from odds and ends, were 
boldly imaginative and highly colorful. The 
children of Montreal are getting a real break 
in this professionally directed project.” 

The odds and ends noted in the Variety 
article include many things. One season, for 
example, six changes of scenery were made 
possible by the use of three Venetian blinds 
placed one behind the other at the back of the 
stage. Scenes were painted on each side of 
each blind so that with a pull of a cord a new 
backdrop would appear. Another time painted 
sheets were used on clotheslines to be drawn 
aside and replaced as needed. 

La Roulotte was established for the chil- 
dren of the playgrounds and it has remained 
true to its purpose. Its popularity with grown- 
ups, however, has brought it many requests 
for special appearances, notably at interna- 
tional gatherings of medical men, psychia- 
trists, botanists, and geneticists held in Mont- 
real in recent years. 

This year La Roulotte is being organized in 
advance of the summer vacation period so that 
visitors to the joint conference of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian library associations can 
enjoy its unique presentations. Performances 
are scheduled at 9 P.M. on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 20 and 21, in Dominion Square, 
opposite the Windsor Hotel in the heart of the 
conference area. eee 
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Dr. Helen Creighton has now received several Canada 
Council grants to enable her to carry on her work of 
collecting and recording Canadian folk songs. 


The Canada Council 


by J. B. McGeachy 
The Canada Council was established in 1957. 


Its aims are to foster and promote the study, 
enjoyment, and production of works in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences. Neil Car- 
son, information officer of the council, has 
written: “The Canada Council embodies a rec- 
ognition on the part of the Canadian people of 
the importance of the arts and of higher edu- 
cation, and a resolve that they shall not be 
excluded from our national life.” 

This article is excerpted from one published 
in Financial Post, Toronto, February 22, 1958. 
Although it was written after the council had 
been in operation only ten months, it is a 
lively review of one of Canada’s unique cul- 
tural institutions. 

The Canada Council, with $2.5 million a 
year to spend on fostering the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, is just ten months old; but 
already it is a celebrated national institution. 

Under its unpaid chairman, Brooke Claxton, 
and its full-time director, Dr. Albert True- 
man, the council has been cautious but active 
during its first year. Its Ottawa headquarters 
in the Victoria Building is no ivory tower or 
long-hair retreat but a busy administrative 
centre. 
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The council that advises them consists, very 
properly, not of artists or professional scholars 
but of people distinguished in other ways who 
can speak for the public but will take expert 
advice when it is needed. A council of poets, 
painters and pianists, plus professors of Greek, 
history, philosophy, law, economics, anthro- 
pology and a dozen other academic disciplines, 
would have been a fascinating but unwieldy 
body and its members would have had trouble 
in agreeing how the money should be spent. 


LOW RUNNING COSTS 


In considering what the council can do, 
it is of course necessary to see in perspective 
the possible scale of its giving. Of its $100 
million, one half is to be spent by 1967 or per- 
haps sooner in capital grants for new uni- 
versity buildings across the land; up till now 
$3,395,000 has been so disbursed. [At the end 
of two years these grants had increased to 
$12,816,564.— Ep. | 

The other $50 million, invested in bonds 
and stocks, is to be treated as a permanent 
endowment; only the yield is to be touched. 
Interest now amounting to rather more than 
$2.5 million a year is the aggregate current 
budget. Of this, at the present date, $497,450 
has been spent on the arts, $26,000 on the 
humanities, $43,000 on the social sciences. [At 
the end of two years these totals had increased 


to $2,175,791.—Ep. ] 


ARTS IN FIRST PLACE 


Of its three activities, encouragement of the 
arts has so far claimed the major share of the 
attention and money, Let the humanists and 
social scientists take heart. Their studies will 
be more handsomely looked after when the 
council’s first fellowship awards are an- 
nounced in April. 

There will be about 500 of these grants in 
aid of students and they will cost $800,000 to 
$1 million a year. 

There is no council policy for dividing the 
money between the three spheres evenly or in 
any other particular way. 

In spending money on the arts the council 
has already evolved several guiding rules or 
policies. It doesn’t initiate artistic work but 
offers help to work in progress. It doesn’t pick 
up and defray normal deficits; it expects these 
to be carried in the usual way and makes 
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Albert William Trueman, director of the Canada Council, 
will speak at the National Library Week meeting at the 
Montreal Conference on ‘‘The Common Cultural Objec- 
tives of Library Week and the Canada Council.” 

Dr. Trueman, born in Pennsylvania, was educated in 
Canada and at Oxford University. He headed two uni- 
versities—Manitoba and New Brunswick—and later 
the National Film Board of Canada, before becoming 
director of the Canada Council. Mr. McGeachy writes 
of him: “A man of taste and serious interest in the arts, 
he is also a musical amateur who sings very agreeably.” 


grants for improvement and wider diffusion of 
artistic productions, especially by travel. 

It gave the Toronto symphony orchestra 
$25,000 and distributed $70,000 among six 
other orchestras in Vancouver, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Halifax. 


OPERA AND THEATRE 


There have been grants to the Stratford 
Festival, the Toronto Opera Festival, the 
Canadian Players, and Montreal’s brilliant 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde, which will go to 
Brussells and Paris this year with Canada 
Council help. One of the council’s specified 
duties is to project Canada abroad. 

The Canadian Art Journal and the Canadian 
Music Journal have been helped. Dr. Marius 
Barbeau, the venerable Quebec scholar, was 
given a grant for the publication of French- 
Canadian folk songs. There was $10,000 for 
Dr. Helen Creighton of Nova Scotia for col- 
lecting and writing down the folk music of the 
maritimes. 

There have been grants for this year’s 
Vancouver festival for a world conference of 
university students to be held in Canada; for 
several civic art centres; and three of the coun- 
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Members of the National Ballet of Canada (above) 
warming up and (below) getting ready to go on stage 
for an evening performance at the London, Ontario, 
Grand Theatre. This tour was made possible by a Canada 
Council grant. 
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cil’s scholarships are earmarked for the emerg- 
ing nations of Ghana, Malaya and the West 
Indies. It is a point of interest that thirty 
countries now offer scholarships for which 
Canadians can compete; the council’s offer to 
foreign and Commonwealth students is the 
first important example of Canadian reciproc- 
ity in this field. 

The council, as Mr. Claxton has said, is not 
a culture factory. It takes Canadian culture as 
it is. It is not interested in starting new proj- 
ects nor in carrying the ordinary deficits of 
old ones. It is interested in any worthy artistic 
effort now in progress, especially if help will 
enable the artists to improve their work in a 
definite way and to show it to a national 


audience or to people in other countries. 
eee 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA MONOGRAPH SERIES 
PAPERBOUND 


Social Sciences Monographs (Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer): 


The Whigs of Florida, 1845-1854. 


by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr. } $2.00 
Austrian Catholics and the Social Question, 1918-1933 

by Alfred Diamant 2.00 
The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702 

by Charles W. Arnade 2.00 
New Light on Early and Medieval Japanese Historiography 

by John A. Harrison 2.00 
The Swiss Press and Foreign Affairs in World War II 

by Frederick H. Hartmann 2.00 
The American Militia: Decade of Decision, 1789-1800 

by John K. Mahon 2.00 


Humanities Monographs (Spring, Fall, Winter): 


Uncollected Letters of James Gates Percival: 


Poet and Geologist, 1795-1856 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Harry R. Warfel 2.00 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography: The Earliest Sketches 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Stephen F. F ogle 2.00 


Pause Patterns in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama: 
An Experiment in Prosody 
by Ants Oras 3.00 


Rhetoric and American Poety of the Early National Period 
by Gordon E. Bigelow 2.00 


Complete Catalogue sent on request 


Order from your local bookstore, or directly from 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 
Gainesville, Florida 
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VISIT BOOTH 88-89 AND ASK ABOUT 


A completely NEW kind of reference work 
THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 





NEW I Can Reap titles and other 
juvenile titles in HARPERYcREST Library Bindings 





NEW catalogue of books 
RECOMMENDED FOR YOUNG ADULTS 





NEW catalogue of titles eligible for purchase under the 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 





AND the biggest value of the Meeting! Harper juvenile 
case lots, in library bindings (for American libraries only) 





NEW fall catalogue describing books by 
JOHN GUNTHER, ALDOUS HUXLEY, ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
IsHBEL Ross, JIM BISHOP, SLOAN WILSON, SUSAN 
ERTZ, MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, and many others 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN | 


WATT 


INC. 


CONTINUING THESE VALUABLE 
AND POPULAR BOOK PROGRAMS 
FOR TODAY'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


nt FIRST BOOKS 


to read on more than 100 subjects 


The FIRST BOOK of PAINTINGS 

An introduction to art appreciation by 
Lamont Moore, formerly Director of the 
Yale University Art Gallery. Illustrated, 


with four pages in full color. Ages 8 up. 
$1.95 








HONOR BOOK 


N.Y.Herald Tribune Festival 


Zumbar, the ventriloquist, and 
Candido, the runaway dog, join 
forces On an adventurous trip to 
the Big City. They’re a comic pair 
who'll keep young people laugh- 
ing! Mexican scene. Story by 
Elizabeth Seeman. Pictures by 
James Flora. Ages 7-9. $2.95 


The Talking Dog & 
a 





THE FIRST BOOK of 

The UNITED NATIONS 

by Edna Epstein. A “guided tour” of UN 
organization and specializing agencies, il- 
lustrated with photographs. Ages ae? 


“AND WHAT THEY DO” 


books—what people do in various occupations 


POLITICIANS and What They Do 

by David Botter. Many government 
“jobs” from sheriff to the Presidency, are 
political. This book recounts actual cam- 
paigns for office, shows what a politician 
is and does, how elections are won and 
lost, the duties and responsibilities of po- 
litical jobs. Jr. High ages up. $3.95 


Previously published 

NEWS REPORTERS and What They Do 
AIRMEN and What They Do Each 
SOLDIERS and What They Do $3.95 


JUVENILE FICTION 


of outstanding quality 


THE BIG BENDING TREE 

A story of the Kentucky mountains by 

Virginia P. Matthias. Illustrated. Ages 5-8. 
$2.95 


JOHNNY’S ISLAND ARK 

by Ermengarde Eberle. A flood brought 
on by cloudburst gives Johnny, a city boy 
visiting the farm, a chance to prove his 
mettle. Illustrated. Ages 5-8. $2.95 





TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 


collections of ‘best reading” for young adults 


DANGER, DANGER, DANGER 
True stories of bold and courageous action 
taken in the presence of mortal peril. A 


treasury of courage, selected by Dorothy 
Wilson. Jr. High ages up. $2.95 


BOOTH 503 at the convention 
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SPORT, SPORT, SPORT 

Emphasizing true sportsmanship, stories 
from every field of major sport, about Jim 
Piersall, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, and 
others. Selected by John Lowell Pratt. Jr. 
High ages up. $2.95 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
575 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
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THE MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 
cordially invites you to see 
the new “Encore” line 
at the 
ALA Convention 





SPACES 67, 68, 69 AND 70 MONTREAL, CANADA 
QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL JUNE 19 THROUGH 24, 1960 


We are pleased to present 


The “Encore” 


A totally new concept in Library Furniture Design 
Mark your schedule and be sure to stop by Booths 
67-70, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 


Mid-Century | MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


LIBRARY FURNITURE | HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 





Winner of Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


“One of the most respected and beloved writers of our day,” 
wrote Fanny Butcher of Clara Ingram Judson. Mrs. Judson’s 
books have sold over 6,000,000 copies. The books have also 
received many honors and awards. Three of her biographies, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, have been runners-up for the Newbery Medal. The 
Green Ginger Jar was given the Boys’ Clubs of America 
Medal, and Mr. Justice Holmes received the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award “for special excellence in con- 
tributing to the character development of children.” 

The Follett Publishing Company is proud to have seven- 
teen books by Mrs. Judson on its list. Several more manu- 
scripts are in preparation. These books represent, in the 
words of the Friends of Literature Scroll, Mrs. Judson’s “far- 
reaching contribution to the cultural life of the young reader 
and the preservation of the American Heritage.” 


Follett Books by 
Clara Ingram Judson 





Bruce Carries the Flag 
Michael’s Victory 
Pierre's Lucky Pouch 


Andrew Jackson The Mighty Soo Sod-House Winter 
Theodore Roosevelt St. Lawrence Seaway Reaper Man 

Mr. Justice Holmes The Lost Violin Christopher Columbus 
Benjamin Franklin Petar’s Treasure (A Beginning-to-Read Book) 


Follett Publishing Company 


Chicago 
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Libraries are as old as civilization. They are as 
important as history and as vital as scientific 
discovery, for they are antecedent to the in- 
terpretation and comprehension of both. Li- 
brarians are therefore key people in modern 
society, keepers of the keys of time and prog- 
ress. Public librarians are privileged to labor 
in a unique and invaluable educational insti- 
tution that serves a community in its entirety 
—people of all ages, in various conditions of 


e Mr. Ogilvie is li- 
brarian of the Roa- 
noke (Va.) Public 
Library. His radio 
work as librarian of 
the Coastal Plain Re- 
gional Library, Tif- 
ton, Georgia, was the 
subject of an article 
in the May 1959 ALA 
Bulletin which was 
reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record. Before going into library work 
he had public relations experience as executive 
secretary of the North Carolina Catholic Laymen’s 
Association (1947-49) and of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South (1949-53). 
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health, in a wide variety of occupations and 
cultural interests. Only a real leader could 
successfully manage such a demanding and 
important service. 

But unrecognized leaders attract few follow- 
ers to increase and strengthen their ranks. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, librarian- 
ship as a vocation has not fired the imagina- 
tion of the general public or won broad esteem 
to the extent that we wish. We know that li- 
brarianship is exciting and satisfying. We 
know that our work is indispensable to modern 
progress because it serves the indispensable 
service fields of our age, but librarians seldom 
receive the recognition accorded the members 
of these others fields. 

A primary reason for this state of affairs is 
that librarians are not sufficiently conscious of 
the importance of personality in library pub- 
licity. 

Romance gives life its sparkle. It also gives 
an occupation its appeal. We hear and read 
about the romance of delicate surgery, of 
courtroom climaxes, of big business, of scien- 
tific discovery. No wonder people in these 
fields love their jobs, talk about them with a 
glow of satisfaction, go about them with 
energy born of know-how and conviction. But 
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there is cause to wonder that librarians, who 
are daily exposed to the contagious joy of 
some of those whom they help, do not simi- 
larly show their belief and satisfaction in their 
own work, 

It has been suggested that librarians take 
too much pride in their humility. I am inclined 
to agree with this paradox. It is natural to 
feel somewhat insignificant when surrounded 
by vast collections of the recorded deeds and 
aspirations of great men past and present. And 
humility is a help when serving the occasional- 
ly arbitrary patron. Even so, the tendency to 
carry over the natural humility coincident to 
the vocation of librarianship into a general 
attitude of self-depreciation and withdrawal 
from deserved and desirable recognition is a 
mistake. 


PERSONALIZING THE INSTITUTION 


The time has come when, if for no other 
reason than to make the open ranks of profes- 
sional librarianship attractive to young Ameri- 
cans, librarians must begin to give more seri- 
ous thought to the techniques of effective pub- 
licity, particularly to the importance of per- 
sonality in publicity. 

People are always interested in other people. 
Respect for an institution is in proportion to 
the respect in which its management and work- 
ing force are held. A major architectural 
achievement, for example, is inevitably re- 
lated to its creator, whose monument it be- 
comes even though it does not bear his name. 
Always there is the personal factor as a basic 
attraction of any work of art or institution or 
service, and that personal factor can be used 
to reach a broad audience, far broader than 
the actual number of library patrons in the 
community. 

A large portion of the population equate 
librarians to check-out clerks in the super- 
market, or auxiliary salesmen of the products 
of publishers. They have never become aware 
of him as a person with special training and 
abilities that could give him special stature in 
a community. In truth there is little hope that 
the librarian will be thought of as anything 
but the supervisor of the circulation of best- 
selling fiction until an awareness of his real 
attainments can be fostered. 

This is the case despite the fact that a li- 
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brarian, like a competent sales person rather 
than a noncommittal cashier, can create a 
reputation for personal affability along with 
confidence in his ability simply by being alert 
to the trends of the times and coordinating 
the materials at hand to serve those trends. 
Circulation librarians especially might re- 
examine their effectiveness in this regard. 

The annual publication of statistics, im- 
portant though they are, does little to give the 
librarian personality in the minds of the gen- 
eral public. The real contributions of librari- 
ans to their communities cannot be evaluated 
statistically. Nor will circulation figures, im- 
pressive though they may be, appeal to young 
people seeking a vocation in which they may 
work for the good of humanity. No matter how 
efficient his services may be, neither the young 
public nor the public at large will identify 
themselves with a quiet, nameless librarian. 

The great need is for librarians to become 
community personalities instead of taken-for- 
granted automatons; to be known by their 
names and accomplishments, not by their 
routine roles. 


BUILDING THE PUBLIC PERSONALITY 


The more opulent professional groups have 
paid publicity agents. Colleges and universities 
have their public relations specialists, and for 
good reason—they must depend on the assist- 
ance of endowments and foundation grants to 
maintain their standards and hold their facul- 
ties. However, the number and location of 
buildings, the size of the student body, and the 
number of volumes in their libraries are not 
the stuff with which they build their appeal 
to the public. They specialize in personalized 
publicity. A discovery by a relatively unknown 
researcher is made the subject of a feature 
news release, with the dual intent of increasing 
the stature of the man and enhancing the repu- 
tation of the institution. 

They would also publicize his election to 
the position of eighth vice president of a local 
community organization. It is recognized by 
experts in the field of public relations that 
the caliber of faculty achievement, properly 
related to the public by personalized publicity, 
attracts budding geniuses and research grants, 
elevating the status of the school and its.pro- 
gram. The participation of a faculty member 
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in community affairs proves that he is not con- 
fined to an ivory tower and indifferent to the 
world about him. It is possible through per- 
sonalized publicity to build for the faculty 
member a rounded personality, The general 
public then appreciates him as a man and 
feels a certain pride in an institution fortunate 
enough to attract and keep such an outstand- 
ing person. 

It goes without saying that libraries and 
librarians cannot hope in the near future to 
duplicate the publicity programs and tech- 
niques of larger institutions and wealthier pro- 
fessions, but all rapport with public conscious- 
ness of personal achievement does not have to 
be produced in a costly manner. Ordinarily 
available media—local newspapers and radio 


—will do the job. 


TAKE TIME FOR PUBLICITY 


It is human nature to respect a person who 
has won the confidence and respect of his con- 
freres, and anything indicative of this is gen- 
erally considered newsworthy by the press. It 
would seem to me that a first and inexpensive 
step in this direction would be for librarians 
to take the time to get ready the facts of every 
newsworthy thing that happens to them, even 
at the expense of some other duty. This is not 
to say that library work should be neglected 
in the interest of publicity, but rather it is an 
appeal that a certain amount of time be budg- 
eted for productive publicity. 

Let the public know, for instance, of each 
honor, however small, each committee appoint- 
ment in a professional organization, each office 
held through election by one’s confreres, each 
speech given, each article published, and each 
workshop or other means of continuing edu- 
cation in which the librarian participates. Any 
one of these things can merit space in the 
local press, whether an inch or a column; or 
on the air, whether a half minute or three. Any 
one of them will impress upon the public the 
fact that the librarian is recognized in his own 
field. 

It should be remembered, too, that librari- 
ans render newsworthy services in the line of 
duty. Other institutions and services dependent 
upon the librarian for valuable assistance are 
generally willing to share their publicity with 
the librarian who has prepared, for example, 





LIBRARY PERSONALITY ON TV 


“The popular image of a librarian as a bespecta- 
cled introvert is being shattered by Dr. Ralph A. 
Ulveling, director of the Detroit Public Library. 

“Husky, six-foot Dr. Ulveling discusses his pro- 
fession and his reasons for choosing it in a 
filmed interview currently being circulated among 
state library agencies, public libraries, and li- 
brary schools in the U.S. and Canada. The film 
is one of an educational television series prepared 
by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 

“Dr. Ulveling infuses the film with a combina- 
tion of humor and imposing dignity, while point- 
ing out the attractions of a career in librarian- 
ship. The only trouble is . . . he wears spectacles.” 
—From a news release prepared by Field Enter- 
prises. 

This film is also available from the ALA 
headquarters library. 





graded remedial reading lists, therapeutic 
reading lists, vocational guidance lists, or 
marital aid lists of library holdings to which 
those needing help will be referred. Some li- 
brarians even have the opportunity to save 
their communities considerable sums of money 
(public funds) by research on new and im- 
proved products, etc., and farfetched though it 
may seem, herein lies another opportunity for 
publicity enhancing the value of the librarian 
as both service person and citizen. 

In the community at large the librarian is 
often involved in programs and activities only 
indirectly related to his professional status. 
He is a member of a civic organization—a 
supporter of community projects. Some of his 
involvements may not be of a cultural nature 
in the narrow sense of the term, but each 
affords an opportunity for him to exercise 
leadership, and for personal publicity that 
rounds out his personality in the public mind. 
He does not have to have a school-age child 
to be active in PTA or a leader in 4-H or 
Scouting, for example, but proves his versa- 
tility and broad interest in community affairs 
by working with such organizations. One 
might have a cranky stomach and yet help 
organize the annual community fish fry, and 
there are always welfare programs to test one’s 
capacity to love. Any such activity lends itself 
to favorable personal publicity at an appro- 
priate time. 
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JOURNALISTIC TRAINING UNNECESSARY 


Librarians need not be hindered in their 
quest for publicity to increase their stature 
and enhance the public estimate of their in- 
stitutions because they lack training in jour- 
nalism. If the information submitted to the 
press has the makings of a news item, a copy- 
reader will edit the material. Newsmen may 
not see fit to accept and print every story re- 
ceived, but they will use many of them. It is 
because they believe so thoroughly in the value 
of libraries that they rewrite and print so much 
of the boring statistical information they re- 
ceive from librarians. They also welcome and 
use news about acquisitions and special ac- 
tivities of the library, but they are quick to 
state that much of the impact of the library 
news they print is limited because the person- 
ality picture of the librarian and his staff has 
not been projected to the general reader, 
whose interest is first in other people and then 





GOLDEN DEEDS REMEMBERED 


“PoRTSMOUTH—Miss Dorothy Vaughan, city li- 
brary head, was honored by the Exchange Club 
of Portsmouth with an award of the ‘Golden 
Book of Deeds’ for the aid she has given others 
in research at the library and for devoting her 
own time and energy to help preserve the history 
and traditions of this area of New England.” 

So begins a story in the Manchester, N.H., 
Union Leader, March 10, 1960. The story con- 
tinues by mentioning some of the historical and 
other books which have carried acknowledg- 
ments of Miss Vaughan’s assistance—including 
three novels by Kenneth Roberts—and concludes 
with a listing of ten local, state, and national or- 
ganizations with which she is associated. 

This clipping and other mementos of the Ex- 
change Club program were sent to ALA by 
Agnes F. P. Greer of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
with a letter which stresses the importance of 
personality in library publicity. 

“It is this sort of service which quietly sells 
the idea of the value of libraries (and librarians) 
to the people. It should be recognized by Miss 
Vaughan’s professional association as well as by 
her state. . . . I believe notice by a professional 
paper would encourage other librarians who are 
gamely carrying on with little or no notice taken 
of their work.” 
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in the causes they espouse or represent. Our 
task, consequently, is to win public confidence 
in us as persons who are librarians, as a first 
step towards winning confidence in our insti- 
tutions and appreciation of their worth. 

When it becomes possible, national, re- 
gional, and state library associations should 
establish public relations offices for the pur- 
pose of channeling personal publicity items 
about librarians to their local news outlets, as 
do the public relations offices of medical so- 
cieties, etc. Until that time, librarians should 
assume responsibility for getting out their 
own personal news. If the thought of handling 
one’s personal publicity seems to be a kind of 
self-glorification and a violation of humility 
then humility be damned, for the concept is 
foreign to the true meaning of the virtue. 
What if such publicity does add a bit to one’s 
personal prestige! It only gives one that much 
more to live up to, and in so doing is an added 
impetus to superior performance. The real 
question is, who can afford this false hu- 
mility or take pride in it if the price of it is 
failure to attract young people to the ranks of 
librarianship, so losing the very leaders we 
want in the next generation. 

Today’s young people are not averse to de- 
voting themselves to the betterment of hu- 
manity in a service profession. Their gener- 
osity is, however, appealed to more often by 
those professions of service that are generally 
held in high esteem. Nursing, for example, 
does not attract recruits with a report on the 
number of bedpans carried. The personal 
stories of lives saved by quick and sure emer- 
gency measures appeal to the imaginative 
minds of youth and pull them towards lives of 
service. There are stories of personal accom- 
plishment to be told by dedicated librarians, 
and there is an audience for those stories. 

Naturally none of us should give up the de- 
sirable practice of beating his breast in private 
because of his human errors and failures. 
Honest confession of our public mistakes also 
is good for the soul (and public relations) ; 
but whatever our personal shortcomings, they 
cannot release any one of us from the impera- 
tive call to blow our own horns decorously 
to the end of increasing our stature as li- 
brarians in our communities. eee 
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Library building campaigns 


by William Chait 


Mr. Chait is director of the Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County (Ohio) Public Library. He 
was director of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public 
Library from 1948 to 1956. He writes that he 
“has been involved in three campaigns for 
funds for new main library buildings, and often 
receives queries from other librarians on how 
to organize a library building campaign. One 
of these, in Kalamazoo in 1949, was conducted 
in connection with a school bond issue and re- 
sulted in an overwhelming defeat. The other 
two, one in Kalamazoo in 1955, the other in 
Dayton and Montgomery County in 1959, 
were successful.” 

Each building campaign must be tailored to 
meet the circumstances under which it is con- 
ducted and the community to which it is pro- 
posed. The method of approach is different in 
a large city than in a small city, and the prob- 
lem becomes much more complex when a 
whole county is involved. However, some basic 
procedures and principles evolve from re- 
peated experience with building campaigns 
which may be of help to other librarians. 

A library building campaign needs a period 
of preparation which will differ in length in 
accordance with the personality of the li- 
brarian and the type of community in which it 
is conducted. This preparatory period is one 
in which the library’s program must be sold to 
the community. A full public relations pro- 
gram must be conducted. Everything which 
many librarians try to do during National 
Library Week must be done on a year-round 
basis so that the citizens become conscious of 
the purposes and functions of the library and 
begin to understand that the public library is 
essential to their welfare. The librarian and 
other members of the staff must become in- 
volved in the life of the community. 

It is during this period of preparation that 
the librarian begins to know the people who 
will help him put over the campaign. He will 


be working with them on committees and 
boards, and performing services for their pet 
projects. Then when the day comes that he 
telephones to ask them to speak for the library 
or let him appear on one of their programs, 
there will be no question about the help and 
cooperation he will receive. 

As the librarian works in his community 
he begins to learn who can help in the cam- 
paign and starts laying the groundwork for 
the organization of a committee of citizens to 
form a broader base for the campaign. A 
librarian and a board shouting from the house- 
tops about the need for a new library do not 
begin to be as effective as a hundred citizens 
talking at their bridge clubs and over the din- 
ner tables. The committee is formed upon in- 
vitation of the library board, and is assigned 
specific functions. Among these are determina- 
tion of the need for a new building, method 
of financing, and location. The librarian serves 
as an executive director, furnishing the com- 
mittee with information and drafting its re- 
ports. In the two successful campaigns in 
which the writer was involved, the citizens 
committee issued the building program for 
the new building 
even though he and 
his staff had pre- 
pared it. Of course, 
the press should be 
invited to all meet- 
ings of the citizens 
committee so that 
there is constant re- 
porting to the public 
of its deliberations 
and recommenda- 
tions. 





USING THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


While the committee work is going on, an- 
other important step must be taken in prepara- 
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tion for placing the issue on the ballot. This 
usually comes after the point where the citi- 
zens committee recommends that a new build- 
ing is essential, and it consists of getting ap- 
proval from the “power structure” in the 
community. The leaders of both political par- 
ties might well be included in this group. 
Personal visits by the librarian and chairman 
of the citizens committee to the people who 
determine whether an issue gets on the ballot 
and whether a campaign for such an issue is 
financed are very essential. In most communi- 
ties it would be a waste of time and effort to 
attempt to obtain a new building unless the 
“power elite” is convinced that this is neces- 
sary and is willing to support it and work to 
provide it. 

It is very difficult to sell a new library build- 
ing to the voters unless they have a specific 
idea of what they are going to get for their 
money. As soon as the citizens committee has 
completed its draft of a program for the build- 
ing the board of trustees should make funds 
available for the drawing of promotional plans 
and the preparation of a model. One of the 
most effective means of convincing the public 
to give up its hard-earned money for a new 
library building is to show an actual model 
and color slides of the model so that the 
voters can see what their money is buying. 
After two campaigns in which the writer had 
plans and a model, he has concluded that this 
is essential in presenting the issue to the 
public. 

The preliminary plans will also give fairly 
accurate costs for the building so that the 
amount of money proposed to the citizens will 
be realistic. A guess may result in having a 
sum voted for which the building cannot be 
constructed. 


PREPARE FOR CONTROVERSY 


In every building campaign there will be 
controversy and opposition. It seems very 
important to prepare for this controversy by 
working out answers to all the questions which 
may come up. Question-and-answer leaflets as 
a major campaign brochure have been used 
with a great deal of success. Letters to the edi- 
tors of the newspapers might be used to stir up 
interest. Don’t be afraid of controversy. Wel- 
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come it, since it will start people talking 
about the library building and make them 
aware of the issues involved. Absence of con- 
troversy may indicate apathy and inadequate 
preparation for the campaign. If a good case 
is prepared, a librarian need not worry about 
the opposition. 


CAMPAIGNS MUST BE PAID FOR 


There is one vital step that must be taken 
before the actual campaign starts, and that is 
to raise the money for it. This may be done 
either through a finance committee of the citi- 
zens committee or the efforts of one influential 
board or committee member with good busi- 
ness connections. It is usually easier to obtain 
money from local business and industry rather 
than from many small contributors. 

The amount of money needed for the cam- 
paign will depend on the community in which 
the campaign is carried on. A community of 
90,000 to 100,000 might be able to do a very 
good campaign for $1000 to $2000; a large 
metropolitan county might not be able to do 
an adequate job for less than $20,000. While 
newspapers, radio, and television are willing 
to donate free time during the preparatory 
stages, once a library bond issue appears on 
the ballot it becomes a political issue, and time 
and space must usually be paid for at regular 
political rates. 

Although the bulk of the work will fall to 
the library staff, a campaign committee from 
the citizens committee should be organized. 
Professional assistance can sometimes be ob- 
tained without any cost to the library. There 
are often local people in public relations work 
who feel greatly indebted to the library for the 
help they have received and who are willing to 
donate their time. If the services of a profes- 
sional fund raiser can be afforded or if one 
can be obtained without charge, this assistance 
may be very valuable. The librarian working 
with a group of citizens or with a professional 
fund raiser must be ready with the materials 
they will need to carry on the campaign. In- 
formation for radio and television advertising, 
the basic material for newspaper advertising, 
copy for leaflets, bookmarks, brochures .can 
best be prepared by the librarian. The pro- 
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fessional will rewrite it, edit it, and put it 
into shape. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 


The methods to be used in reaching the 
people are as varied as the methods used in 
any good public relations program. News- 
paper, radio, and television advertising is es- 
sential. Appearances on some regular feature 
programs on radio or television into which the 
library can be woven can be extremely valu- 
able. Bookmarks, which are a simple and inex- 
pensive means of getting the message across, 
may be handed out to every person who comes 
to the library for one month before the elec- 
tion and, if possible, may be distributed 
through the children in the schools to be taken 
home the week before the election. In Kala- 
mazoo, a leaflet was mailed to the home of 
every registered voter the week before elec- 
tion. | 

Representatives from the library must make 
as many personal contacts with voters as pos- 
sible. Talks, accompanied by bookmarks and 
leaflets, before every club, church group, and 
other organization are very important. There 
are differences of opinion as to who should do 
the speaking. Citizens advocating a new li- 
brary building may be more effective than a 
member of the library staff. On the other 
hand, a librarian may do much better in pre- 
senting the facts and in answering questions. 
Whichever method is used, the librarian must 
be sure that the day after election no one can 
say, “I didn’t vote for the new library build- 
ing because no one asked me to.” 

Hundreds of votes can be obtained among 
the families and friends of library staff mem- 
bers. These people must be encouraged to go 
out and work for the new building. If they 
have been given the answers to questions 
which may come up, they will be able to do an 
effective job. 

In the Dayton campaign a very unusual 
method was used among many other usual 
ones to make the voters aware of the library 
issue. Twenty-five hundred campaign workers 
were recruited. Each of these obtained a 
signed pledge from ten voters that they would 
cast their ballots for the library issue. As an 
expression of appreciation from the campaign 
committee for the work of these solicitors, 


Sam Levenson was engaged to put on a per- 
formance the Thursday night before election 
day. Tickets could not be bought but were 
given to people who turned in the pledges of 
ten voters. This effort resulted in signed 
pledges from about 25,000 voters, a good deal 
of coverage by the public media, and an in- 
spiring evening of entertainment for those 
who worked for it. The color slides of the 
model of the library building were presented 
at the beginning of the program. The expres- 
sion of approval from the audience was one 
of the most satisfying experiences of the cam- 
paign. 

The Sunday before election day the cam- 
paign closes and a case of nerves attacks the 
library staff. Nothing more can be done until 
the votes are counted. If the library issue is 
passed, the hard work begins, because the li- 
brary staff now has an obligation to give the 
voters the best possible building for the money 
which they have made available. If the issue 
does not pass there is always another election 
day, and even an unsuccessful campaign can 


help prepare for eventual victory. eee 
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A preview of the new 


UNIVERSITY OF 


cao Vey Reprint Series 
hiago Kf AEP 


This important series will restore to availability a 
wide range of important reference works, long out- 
of-print. Originally published from 1903 to 1949, all 
were pioneering studies in their field, and still retain 
their initial vigor, pertinence, and scholarly daring. 
Through the use of offset reproduction and uniform 
binding, the Chicago Reprint Series will offer refer- 
ence libraries, scholars, and researchers a varied 
assortment of hitherto unavailable titles at reasonable 
prices. 12 titles will be available in October: 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
A Genetic Study of First-Century 
Christianity in Relation to Its 
Religious Environment 
by Shirley Jackson Case 

(1914) 400 pp. $6.00 


HISTORY OF ASSYRIA 
by A. T. Olmstead 
(1923) 816 pp. $12.50 


THE UNITY OF 
PLATO'S THOUGHT 
by Paul Shorey 
(1903) 96 pp. $3.00 
THE SECOND BANK OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


by Ralph Charles Henry 
Catterall (1903) 552 pp. $6.50 


A HISTORY OF THE 
GREENBACKS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THEIR ISSUE: 1862-65 
by Wesley Clair Mitchell 

(1903) 608 pp.:$6.50 


PAVLOV: A BIOGRAPHY 
by Boris P. Babkin 
(1949) 384 pp. $6.00 
THE THINKING MACHINE 
by Charles Judson Herrick 
(2nd ed., 1932) 384 pp. $6.00 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
AND POLITICS 
by Harold D. Lasswell 
(1930) 304 pp. $4.50 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


OF HEBREW LAW 
by John Merlin Powis Smith 


(1931) 304 pp. $4.50 
THE GANG 
A Study of 1,313 
Gangs in Chicago 
by Frederic Milton Thrasher 
(rev. ed., 1936) 640 pp. $7.50 
PAGAN REGENERATION 
A Study of Mystery Initiations 
in the Graeco-Roman World 
by Harold Rideout Willoughby 
(1929) 320 pp. $4.50 
THE GREEK THEATER 
AND ITS DRAMA 
by Roy Caston Flickinger 
(4th ed., 1936) 480 pp. $6.50 


All the above prices are tentative 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


E Today microfilm is do- 
ing wonders in libraries. 
It’sshrinking bulky stacks 
of periodicals, news- 
papers, and books to eco- 
nomical size. It’s guard- 
ing against the possible 
loss or damage to valuable 
original documents. And, equally im- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
and researchers. W The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX ‘“Filmac 
100” Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this ‘“‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
wants a copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. M THERMO- 





make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many ‘“‘Filmac”’ 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. W 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of “‘Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” ... a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-60, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a free copy of "Let's Take a 
Positive Look at Microfilm.” 


Name 





Library 


Address____ 
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The first freedom— 
the freedom to read 


by Leslie W. Dunlap 


The First Freedom, published last month by 
ALA, contains eighty-eight selections—prob- 
ably more than 300,000 words—on censorship 
and the right to read. Most of the selections 
brought together here come from literary fig- 
ures of our time; the others are pronounce- 
ments of organizations concerned with intellec- 
tual freedom, such as the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and court proceedings and 
decisions. Although all of the authors belong 
to the last or to this generation, their writings 
deal also with earlier centuries. The giants of 
the last three centuries, Milton, Jefferson, and 
Mill, are heard anew, and Holmes and 
Brandeis speak again although their names do 
not appear in the table of contents. Among the 
contributors are luminaries of contemporary 
literature in England (Shaw, Galsworthy, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Aldous Huxley), Ire- 
land (Yeats and his friend AE), and the 
United States (Farrell, MacLeish, Saroyan, 
Sandburg, Steinbeck, and Mark Van Doren) ; 
a sprinkling of jurists, librarians, and educa- 
tors; and President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The selections were culled from some twelve- 
hundred articles and more than one hundred 
books by a former ALA president, Robert B. 
Downs, dean of library administration and 
director of the Graduate School of Library 


e Mr. Dunlap, direc- 
tor of libraries of the 
State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, is a 
member of the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. His article 
discusses The First 
Freedom — Liberty 
and Justice in the 
World of Books and 
Reading, edited by 
Robert B. Downs and published by ALA. 
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Science at the University of Illinois. Downs 
groups his eighty-eight selections in twelve 
sections (e.g., “The Issues at Stake,” and “The 
Librarians Take a Stand”), and for each 
selection and section he provides a brief intro- 
ductory note. “No attempt has been made to 
prepare a debater’s manual,” writes Downs in 
his introduction; instead, the book “has a 
bias, reflecting the liberal view,” which be- 
longs to the editor, to the publisher, and to 
most American librarians. The subtitle, 
“Liberty and Justice in the World of Books 
and Reading,” is a reminder that the volume 
grew out of the 1956 and 1957 ALA Book 
Awards which were supported by the Fund for 
the Republic and administered by the ALA 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. The result 
is this impressive compilation of selections 
which treat of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution: “Congress shall make no law... . 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

Among the eighty-eight selections in The 
First Freedom, perhaps a dozen or so are 
outstanding for logical reasoning or literary 
presentation. Each reader will have his own 
favorites, but most lists will include Walter 
Gellhorn, Curtis Bok, Paul Blanshard, and 
George Orwell in the first category, and John 
H. Griffin, D. H. Lawrence, William Saroyan, 
Archibald MacLeish, and Mark Van Doren in 
the second. Also worthy of special notice is the 
treatment of censorship in the courts (seven 
court opinions, including two by Judge John 
M. Woolsey, are included), and in the schools 
(Robert Shaplen’s “Scarsdale’s Battle of the 
Books”). 

Unfortunately, because of the confusion 
which surrounds certain basic terms such as 
“obscenity,” not all of the 484 double-column 
pages in The First Freedom make sprightly 
reading. “The law is a dreary thing,” observes 
D. H. Lawrence (page 171); but among the 
legal underbrush the reader will glimpse some 
memorable vignettes and sharp observations. 
The earliest case on obscenity (1663) was 
provoked by Sir Charles Sedley’s nude capers 
at the end of a prolonged spree; and Dr. 
Bowdler, who strove to make Shakespeare 
suitable for family reading, seems to have been 
a likable chap who gave up the practice of 
medicine because he had no stomach for pain 
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and blood. Anthony Comstock, America’s in- 
defatigable censor, actually possessed a poet’s 
eye, for he perceived “the blackest mud .. . 
behind the trees on which the sun shines 
brightest” (page 195); and an authentic poet, 
Ireland’s AE, scorned the fanatics who “smell 
out evil”: “I will believe in no prophet of the 
Lord unless his words, even in anger, break 
in a foam of beauty on the ear” (page 393). 
Courage is a mark of every spokesman for 
freedom, but for shining valor Mark Van 
Doren stands above his fellows. After the 
Jersey City Board of Education had removed 
four of his books from the library of the local 
junior college because of the author’s connec- 
tions with certain organizations, the poet and 
critic declaimed his creed in a speech given 
in Jersey City: 


But justice is neither new or old. It is not one 
will, whether of a tyrant or of a class. It is itself, 
and it is the thing that all men love when they 
are serious. That, if you still care to know, is the 
politics I have (page 374). 


Censorship is rooted in fear, for the timid 
try to insulate themselves and others from the 
new and unknown. As MacLeish pictures it 
(page 326), men may soar like the eagle (“Its 
life is to see”), or they may play the ostrich 
whenever a new idea comes into view. Al- 
though the stimuli change, the defenses of the 
frightened follow but one pattern. During the 
Age of Faith, heresy and blasphemy were the 
offenses to be censored; when the nationalist 
states became supreme, treason and sedition 
were proscribed; in the first half of this cen- 
tury, the investigations of Freud and of Have- 
lock Ellis repeatedly met with censors’ bans; 
and post-World War II tensions have driven 
the fearful behind our own Iron Curtain, 
thought by some to be essential for security. 
“A man who is not quite certain that his own 
cause is just is full of fears; and well he may 
be; for an idea that is plausible on the surface 
but unsound at heart cannot stand investiga- 
tion” (page 452). Human slavery, which was 
condoned in ancient Athens and in the New 
Testament, is the example that Gerald W. 
Johnson uses to illustrate his point: ‘“Neverthe- 
less, the thing was rotten at the heart, and... 
it was. inevitable that the rottenness should be 
exposed; and it was just as inevitable that men 


committed to that theory should become .. . 
more and more violently opposed to further 
investigation.” 

The arguments for an uncensored press are 
numerous and should be beyond dispute. No 
book or idea, writes Downs, can “be killed by 
suppression,” and innumerable attempts to 
outlaw volumes have brought them undeserved 
popularity. The case made by stern moralists 
against books which offend them is futile, be- 
cause no direct relationship between reading 
and immorality has been established—in 
Mayor Jimmy Walker’s memorable phrase 
“No girl was ever ruined by a book” (page 
196). In the opinion of the American Bar 
Association, the Freedom to Read is a corol- 
lary of the First Amendment, for freedom of 
the press is not guaranteed for the benefit of 
writers and publishers alone. “Our people 
should not be denied the right to read any- 
thing, not obscene or otherwise illegal, which 
may be published. This is because we, like our 
forefathers, believe that truth can be counted 
on to prevail in a free competition of ideas” 
(page 342). This language echoes a famous 
dissenting opinion of the late Justice Holmes 
which expresses the crux of the case against 
censorship: 

But when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 

. . that the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the compe- 
tition of the market (page 314). 


The point on which liberals insist is that 
knowledge has not been fully revealed but 
must be sought unceasingly by man’s free and 
untrammeled mind. The librarian who believes 
that the full and uncensored record should be 
made freely available to inquiring minds sub- 
scribes to “one of the deepest and most coura- 
geous of all human beliefs . . . a belief in the 
intelligence and the power to discriminate of 
the human mind” (MacLeish, page 325). 
Temperament and conviction permit no meet- 
ing ground for compromise; for, as Aldous 
Huxley observes, “Between Nature’s censors 
and Nature’s non-censors there can only be 
war” (page 272). 

“This,” as Lincoln commented on his 
countrymen’s stake in constitutional govern- 
ment, “is a fundamental idea, going down 
about as deep as anything.” eee 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 5 


Compiled by the Committee On Interlibrary Co- 
operation of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library coop- 
eration. Information on items to be included 
should be sent to George N. Hartje, Committee 
On Interlibrary Cooperation, Public Library, 
Olive at 13th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


CONFERENCES AND PROJECTS 


l. International Cooperation in Documentation 
is the subject of the papers presented at the post- 
convention sessions of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation Convention in Atlantic City, June 4, 
1959. These papers appear in Special Libraries, 
December 1959, and January 1960. 


2. Latin-American Cooperative Acquisitions Proj- 
ect. A joint agreement between the University 
of Texas, the New York Public Library, and 
Stechert-Hafner, the inception of this project is 
described by Mr. Kingery in the February 1960 
issue of Stechert-Hafner Book News, pages 65- 
66. The first results are reported in Stechert- 
Hafner Book News, March 1960, page 80. 


3. Microfilm. Microfilming Clearing House Bul- 
letin No. 71, an appendix to the Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin of February 29, 1960, 
pages 107-10, contains a gold mine of informa 
tion as to all types of cooperative microfilm 
projects. 


GEOGRAPHIC LISTING 


4. California. Union List of Newspapers in Cali- 
fornia Libraries, representing the holdings of 
138 libraries in the state, is now available for 
use in the Union Catalog Section of the state 
library in Sacramento. The list contains infor- 
mation on three categories of newspapers: for- 
eign, including those in the English language, 
of all dates; newspapers published prior to 1900 
in the U.S., its territories and possessions (ex- 
cluding California); newspapers published in 
California at any time. 


The University of California Library collection 
is not included in the Union List. For further 
information regarding the libraries where Amer- 
ican newspapers can be found, write to the Union 
Catalog Section, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


5. California (Southern). The Southern California 
Union List of Microtext Editions, compiled by 
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Andrew H. Horn from reports of participating 
libraries, has been issued by the libraries of 
Occidental College and University of California 
at Los Angeles. The list arranges information 
about holdings by type in the order that the re- 
ports were received by the compiler. The for- 
mat is loose-leaf, so that the list may be ex- 
panded indefinitely without revising original 
pages. An alphabetical author-and-title index 
precedes the actual listing of library holdings. 
In the listing of symbols of participating li- 
braries, information is provided about the li- 
brary’s policy on lending microtexts. Additional 
index listings, corrections, additional holdings, 
and new titles acquired will be reported in an 
occasional SCULME newsletter, and from time 
to time revised index pages and supplements 
will be issued. 


6. Chicago Metropolitan Area. A list of “Services 
and Periodicals in the Special Libraries in the 
Chicago Area” will be found in Ilinois Li- 
braries, November 1959, pages 653-709 and De- 
cember 1959, pages 749-92. This selected list is 
a new 1959 alphabetical listing intended as a 
local supplement to the Union List of Serials. 


7. Denver. Union List of Medical Serials in the 
Libraries of the Denver Area has been compiled 
by the librarians of that area. The list gives hold- 
ings of eleven libraries with many nonmedical 
serials of interest to users of medical libraries 
shown. The list has been reproduced on cards to 
make the inclusion of additions and corrections 
easier. There are approximately 4000 title en- 
tries. It is planned that yearly revisions will be 
made, with the additional charges to be contin- 
gent upon the number of entries. The price is 
$10.00 a set. Any library interested in obtain- 
ing a set of cards should get in touch with Miss 
Isabelle T. Anderson, 1601 East 19th Avenue, 
Denver 18, Colorado. 


8. District of Columbia. The sixth edition of Li- 
brary and Reference Facilities in the Area of the 
District of Columbia, prepared by the Loan Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, describes the 
collections and services of almost 250 libraries. It 
lists the rules for use of each library, the name 
of the librarian, its address, and its telephone 
number, and describes the units furnishing pub- 
lic service. There is an index to subjects covered 
by the various libraries and to the names of li- 
brarians. Copies are available at $2.00 each from 
the Card Division, Library of Congress. 
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9. Europe. The new National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology and its probable 
effect on the present English library system is 
described in “Co-operation Between the National 
Lending Library and Public Libraries” in Li- 
brary Association Record, February 1960, pages 
50-52. The same issue contains “The Scope and 
Organization of Bibliographic Countries, with 
particular reference to France and Denmark,” 
on pages 46—49. 


10. Illinois. The April 1960 issue of Illinois Li- 
braries is primarily devoted to a description of 
the four film cooperatives (involving 30 public 
libraries) in that state. 


11. Los Angeles. “An Example of Regional Co- 
operation in West Los Angeles” by Florence M. 
Sanborn appears in the January 1960 issue of 
California Librarian, pages 41—44. 


12. Louisiana. The Louisiana Union Catalog 
(912 pages), compiled by the Louisiana State 
Library, is a listing of books by Louisiana au- 
thors and about Louisiana and also includes 
parts of books, articles, sheet music, leaflets, etc. 
The catalog is based on the holdings of some 
65 Louisiana libraries. The price is $30.00, avail- 
able from Norma Durand, chairman, Union Cata- 
log Distribution Committee, Louisiana Library 
Association, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


13. Missouri. The establishment and first year of 
operation of the Southwest Missouri Library 
Services, Inc., are reported by Brigitte L. Kenney 
in Cooperative Centralized Processing (Chicago: 
ALA, 1959, $2.25). Founded in 1957 by ten 
Missouri public libraries, the center receives 
books purchased by member libraries, catalogs 
them, reproduces catalog cards, and prepares 
books for the shelves. 


14. New York (City). Library Cooperation in 
New York is the title of a new, bimonthly pub- 
lication recently begun by the Council of Higher 
Educational Institutions in New York City. The 
first issue, January 1960, describes it as a news- 
letter with two objectives: to bring descriptions 
and news of interlibrary cooperative projects to 
metropolitan area libraries serving research or 
college-level teaching programs and to serve as a 
clearinghouse for such projects and similar op- 
erations. This issue also describes the CHEI li- 
brary research program. Warren J. Haas is head of 
the research program and editor of Library Co- 
operation in New York (41 Park Row, Room 
1504, New York 38, N.Y.). 





15. New York (City). The Special Libraries As- 
sociation, New York chapter, has published the 
eighth edition of Special Libraries Directory of 
Greater New York, a listing by subject specialty, 
indexed by subject, library, and personnel. The 
publication may be ordered from Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Hutchins, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. The price per copy 
is $3.00 for SLA members and $5.00 for non- 


members. 


16. Ohio. Cooperative Centralized Processing at 
the Library Service Center of Eastern Ohio by 
Mary L. Eckford, the administrator, describes the 
planning, organization, and the first year of op- 
eration of the Center, which is located in Barnes- 


ville, Ohio. 


17. Rocky Mountain Region. The Bibliographi- 
cal Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, has “gone cooperative” and purchased 
Wagner-Camp The Plains and the Rockies mi- 
crocards. Thirteen libraries pooled resources to 
purchase these approximately 500 volumes. The 
set of microcards will be available for the use 
of all members of the BCR. eee 


Welcome 


to 
ALA-CLA Montreal 
and to the 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. 
booth, #43 


HOTEL 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. | 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Successor to Oxford Books for 
Boys and Girls 
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George Braziller 
cordially invites you to visit Booth #947 


to see these summer-fall titles 


July 
OWLS DO CRY. By Janet Frame. A novel. 


$3.75 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: A Study of His Philosophy of 
$3 


Life. By Gabriel Langfeldt. 


August 


MYTH AND MYTHMAKING. Edited by Henry Murray. Essays 
by Joseph Campbell, Harry Levin, Mircea Eliade, Clyde Kluckhohn and 
others. 


IN SEARCH OF HUMANITY: The Role of the Enlight- 
enment in Modern History. By Alfred Cobban. 


THE SEASONS OF LOVE. By Genevieve Dormann. A novel. 


IN THIS WORLD and Other Stories. By Eugene Ziller. 
Short stories. 


September 


UNDER THE SUN: The Abstract Art of Camera Vision. 
By Nathan Lyons, Syl Labrot, Walter Chappell. Art. 


THE FUTURE OF UNBELIEF. By Gerhard Szczesny. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. Elizabeth Mann Borgese. 
Short Stories. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Selected and edited with an Introduction and Notes by Margaret Mead 


$6.00 


$4.50 
$3.75 


$3.75 


$7.50 
$4.50 


$3.75 


and Ruth Bunzel. $7.50 
October 

THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

Edited by Ernest R. May. $5.00 

IT’S CHEAPER TO DIE: Doctors, Drugs and the A.M.A. 

By William Michelfelder. $3.95 

JEAN DUBUFFET: 100 Drawings. By Daniel Cordier. Art. $17.50 

THE MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Series II 
LOUIS SULLIVAN. By Albert Bush-Brown. $4.95 
WALTER GROPIUS. By James M. Fitch. $4.95 
OSCAR NIEMEYER. By Stamo Papadaki. $4.95 
RICHARD NEUTRA. By Esther McCoy. $4.95 
ERIC MENDELSOHN. By Wolf van Eckardt, $4.95 


George Braziller, PUBLISHER + 215 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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Council-division relations 


A report of the Committee on Organization 


At the 1959 annual conference of ALA, the 
membership referred the question of Council- 
division relations to the Committee on Organi- 
zation for study. This referral occurred after a 
proposal for modifying the authority of the 
divisions had been accepted by Council. 

The Committee on Organization considered 
the question at the 1960 Midwinter Meeting 
and prepared the following report for submis- 
sion to Council at the 1960 annual meeting. 
The report is published for information prior 
to Council consideration of the matter at Mont- 
real. 


1. The Committee recalls two of the basic 
principles in the ALA reorganization: 


a. The Council is the governing and general 
policy group of ALA. 

b. The divisions have autonomy to carry out 
activities consistent with the field of respon- 
sibility approved for each. 


An essential consideration in the present or- 
ganization of ALA is the balance maintained 
between these two principles. 

2. In the view of the Committee, a sound 
and workable balance has generally been 
achieved to this time. Instances to the contrary 
which the Committee has been able to identify 
appear to be matters of oversight which can be 
readily corrected. Considerations of conceiv- 
able future imbalance in relations between 
Council and the several divisions do not seem 
compelling enough to justify at this time any 
proposals for withdrawing authority previ- 
ously granted or for establishing restrictive 
measures. 

3. Recent extended discussion of the respec- 
tive responsibilities of Council and of the di- 
visions indicates that some clarification of the 
Constitution may be useful. The Committee on 
Organization proposes to Council that it ask 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws to 
consider the addition of some such sentence 
as the following to the Constitution, Article 
VI, Section 1: 


The Council shall delegate to the several di- 


visions authority to plan and carry out pro- 
grams and activities within assigned fields 
of responsibility and in accord with general 
Council policy. 


This would presumably follow the present 
statement in the Constitution which defines 
Council as “the governing body of the Asso- 
ciation” (Art. VI, Sec. 1(a)). The addition 
would not change the relation between Coun- 
cil and the divisions, but would clarify the 
existing situation. 

4. The Committee on Organization also pro- 
poses that the former practice be revived of 
having divisions report briefly once a year to 
Council on their plans and programs. The pur- 
pose of this suggestion is to facilitate supply- 
ing of information to Council about the ac- 
tivities of the divisions to which it has dele- 
gated responsibility, and to facilitate the ex- 
change of information about major aspects of 
program among the divisions. The Committee 
recognizes that this would require some time 
at Council meetings, but limiting the reports 
to seven or eight minutes should make the 
plan feasible. The result would be an oppor- 
tunity for each division to set forth its prog- 
ress and plans, and an opportunity for all to 
comprehend the total program of ALA. 


These several points were discussed by the 
Committee with elected officers representing 
all the divisions except the Library Adminis- 
tration Division and the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries at an invitational meet- 
ing in Chicago, January 30, 1960. The divi- 
sional representatives present expressed ap- 
proval of the recommendations in this report. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION: Robert W. 
Severance, chairman, Florence S. Craig, John 
T. Eastlick, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Katherine 
Laich, Alice Louise LeFevre, Clara Lucioli, 
Lowell A. Martin, Ruth Schoneman, Louis 
Shores, Maurice F. Tauber, Elizabeth O. Wil- 


liams, Marian C. Young. 
eee 
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SUMMER 0 
SURPRISE 


THE SINGING CAVE 
by Eilis Dillon 


The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
a breathtaking boat chase. 
HONOR BOOK, Childrens 
Spring Book Festival, New 
York Herald Tribune. $2.95 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


The Life of Sarah Livingston Jay 
by Lois Hobart 


Sally was only seventeen when 
she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 
“‘statesman’s wife.” Her biog- 
raphy is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. $3.50 


JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Kerr 


At “stew” school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. $2.96 


SUMMER OF SURPRISE 


by Helen Reynolds 


Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others opens 
a new world and Penny finds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. $2.95 


ATEO A HATBOX FOR MIMI 


HAT 


ti 


inate h 
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by Marjory Hall 


Pursuing her dream of being 
a fashion model, Mimi begins 
selling in a large department 
store, where she glimpses the 
professional mannequins. 
Mimi’s own courage and per- 
severance carry her through 
the competitive field of model- 
ling in this intriguing career 
novel. $2.95 


7 MARK TOYMAN’S 
Í INHERITANCE 


by Christopher Webb 


The rigors of frontier life and 
horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our 
land one country. $2.95 


WHERE MY HEART IS 


> — A Junior Novel 


by Hannah Sarver 


The desire ‘‘to live in a settled 
community —to belong,” after 
years of traveling with her 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic 
pitfalls, but finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 
belongs. $2.95 
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Your hosts for Steelcase 
Peggy and Everett Bayha 


You're invited...to visit the Steelcase display, chat 
with us and see first-hand the exciting new line of 
Steelcase Coordinates . . . tables and chairs, carrels, 
desks . . . fine furniture for today’s modern library. 
Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian 
Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
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STEELCASE . mye — _ Hereis the Steelcase booth 

PRE 5 1 as it will look at the 1960 
| ALA Convention, June 19- 
| 24, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Important: Representatives of Canadian Stee/case 
will be with us for the entire convention. 


STEELCASE INC 
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Merrick. Building houses part of General Library 





In only 33 years, our southernmost independent uni- 
versity has blossomed—under the warm Florida sun 
—into a 13,000-student institution, embracing a 


College of Arts and Sciences, and seven other schools. expanding an existing one, 
consult Globe-Wernicke’s free Library 


If you’re considering a 


new library, or modernizing or 


Miami’s libraries, containing nearly a half million 
volumes, are distinguished for the quality of their 
collections. The Law Library, fourth largest in the 
South, is hailed by jurists and scholars for its com- information, Dept Q-6 
plete reference works, unusual collections of Roman 
and British law, and rare volumes, including the 1520 
edition of Justinian’s “Corpus luris.” The university 


Planning Staff for personal 


service. Write today for complete 





will soon have even greater library facilities. Plans GLOBE-WER 

are now underway for a large new main library 

building. In its law library, Miami has insisted on THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
high quality Globe-Wernicke Book Stacks, Study Car- CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 

rels, and other library equipment. . .. makes business a pleasure 
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Adult Reading 


SEL 


NEW ANGLES ON PUTTING 


by Robert Cromie 


Now, for the modern golfer — a sure fire method of putting, used by many of 
the top pros, based on principles originated and perfected by the great putting 


instructor Mark G. Harris. 


June 15. $2.50 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES 


by William Bolton, M.D. 


Authoritative answers to questions regarding the correct ways to handle, 
immediately, those emergencies of illness and accident which can — and do — 


happen to all of us. 


BRUNCHES AND COFFEES 


by Marion Courtney 


October 24. $2.75 


Gracious, easy entertaining... for every occasion... for every age: from a formal 


Bridal Brunch to the most casual “coffee.” 


October 10. $2.75 


Juveniles 


AESOP WITH A SMILE 


by Ernestine Cobern Beyer 


Set in rollicking verse and illustrated with 
animal drawings, these age-old stories once 
more present their joy and sly humor for 
today’s youngsters. September 12. $2.50 


CORKY MEETS A SPACE MAN 
by Maoma Zimmerman and Ruby Schuyler 
Corky and his best friend Pete get up early to 
look for a man-made satellite in the sky...and 
soon the boys start to wonder what a man from 
outer space would look like. 
September 12. 


IKERCHAT AND SARAH 
by Pamela Lloyd 


A delightful story for all small children who 
love animals. Ages 4 - 6. 
September 19. 


$2.00 


$2.00 


FIRST SAIL FOR SKIPPER 
by Richard Henderson 


Beginning sailors of all ages will find all the 
basic knowledge necessary for sailing that first 
boat tucked in the colorful pages of this book. 

September 19. 


$2.50 
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THROW STONE 
by E. B. Sayles and Mary Ellen Stevens 


Throw Stone and his family make one of the 
most amazing journeys ever taken — a journey 
made 25,000 years ago. 

September 26. 


A FOX IN THE HOUSE 
by Charles Philip Fox 


The third of Mr. Fox's easy-to-read photo 
stories, A Fox in the House, depicts the true 
story of his son Peter and the fox which he 
raised. September 19. $2.50 


THE VISITORS FROM OZ 
by L. Frank Baum 


HERE IT IS! A brand new Oz book by that 

master storyteller and originator of The 

Wizard of Oz, L. Frank Baum. 
September 12. 


$3.75 


$3.95 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

by Helen J. Challand and Jean Ashley DeLapp 
This is a book designed to further and deepen 
the youngsters’ interest and understanding of 
general science. October 3. $3.75 
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The BEST book jacket protection 
is now the QUICKEST 





LONGS and DUPLEX™ 
with SELF-STICK TABS 


Self-stick Tabs at all four corners, protected by release paper, adhere per- 
manently to inside covers with gentle finger pressure. The self-stick tabs eliminate 
separate attaching tape or glue. 


Enduring — Mylar* — 11 mil — for greatest strength, sparkling trans- 
parency and enduring protection 


Effective — Heavy paper backing welded to reinforced edges protect the 
points of greatest wear 


Economical — Saves time and labor in the processing; saves future re- 
binding, recovering and repairing 


Easy-to-do — Try it. Patented pre-slit paper backing on the Lifetime 
Longs, the telescoping adjustability of the Lifetime Duplex, speeds and 
simplifies application *RTM . . . duPont 


The book well-protected is the book best-protected by 
Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers. 


Come Try Plasti-Kleer at the ALA-CLA Convention 


Dept. 107 C , 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Revisions in ALA Group Insurance Plan 


By Ricard N. FOULK, vice president of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., administrators of the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan 


Some things improve with time, and the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan is no exception. In suc- 
cessful operation for almost four years, its multi- 
benefits have built it into a plan that offers excel- 
lent protection for librarians. The ALA program 
reaches in three directions at once, offering pro- 
tection to practically all age groups, giving se- 
curity in the event of loss of income, offering 
hospital and surgical benefits, and providing a 
Hospital and Surgical Plan to retired members 
or to those members over age 65. 

The plan has now been revised and improved 
to include three more valuable features in the 
Accident and Sickness—Income Protection Pro- 
gram. These features are important for security. 

l. Accident benefits have been extended to 
provide weekly income up to five years, at no 
additional premium. Benefits were formerly pay- 
able up to 104 weeks. The addition of three 
extra years of accident coverage means greater 
long-term protection. Accident benefits are pay- 
able from the first day of disability up to five 
years; and sickness benefits are payable from 
the first day of hospitalization or the eighth day 
of disability up to 52 weeks. 

2. Originally all members under age 70 paid 
the same premium. Now, in the revised plan, all 
members under age 40 will receive approximately 
a 25 per cent reduction in premium. Those mem- 
bers who are already insured may maintain, and 
those who wish to apply will have the opportunity 
to secure, this protection at low cost. 

3. Two additional plans offering higher weekly 
benefits are now available, making a total of four 
plans from which to choose. Originally only two 
plans were available providing up to $25 or $50 
weekly benefits. The two additional plans offer 
up to $75 and $100 weekly benefits. Increased 
weekly benefits were included to help meet the 
rising cost of living. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In addition, $1000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits are included in all plans. 
The accidental death and dismemberment pay- 
ment may be doubled to reach $2000 for an addi- 
tional annual premium of two dollars. 

The annual cost for the $25 plan is $35 for 
members over age 40 and $27 for members under 
age 403 for the $50 plan, $67.50 for members 
over age 40 and $51.50 for members under age 


40; for the $75 plan, $100 for members over age 
40 and $76 for members under age 40; for the 
$100 plan, $132.50 for members over age 40 and 
$100.50 for members under age 40. 

These improvements in the income protection 
plan have been made possible through the mass 
participation of ALA members. Increased enroll- 
ment should make even more benefits possible. 
Income protection has few exclusions. They are 
pregnancy, suicide, war, military service, and 
flying other than on commercial scheduled flights. 
Coverage is world-wide and protection exists 24 
hours a day. 


HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL BENEFITS 
AVAILABLE AT LOW COST 


ALA personal members under age 65, who 
qualify and are enrolled in the income protection 
plan, may apply for optional hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits. This additional coverage includes 
dependents: spouse and unmarried children age 
14 days to nineteen years. The plan provides $10 
per day for up to 70 days for any one disability, 
plus up to $100 for in-hospital miscellaneous ex- 
pense. From $7.50 up to $225 is available for 
surgical procedures, according to the schedule, 
whether surgery is performed in or out of hos- 
pital. The cost for hospital and surgical coverage 
is $36 annually for the individual member, $68.50 
annually for the member and one dependent, and 
$106.50 annually for the member and all of his 
eligible dependents. 


SENIOR HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL PLAN 


All personal ALA members age 65 or over, 
whether or not they are working, may apply for 
coverage under the Senior Hospital and Surgical 
Plan. If the member has retired before he reaches 
age 65, he may also apply for this coverage. The 
individual’s spouse may also be covered. Hospi- 
tal benefits are $10 per day for 31 days per con- 
finement; $100 for miscellaneous in-hospital ex- 
penses, and up to $225 for surgical procedures 
according to the surgical schedule. Member pays 
$75 annual premium; member and spouse pay 
$150.00. 

There will be no waiting period for benefits 
if member and spouse have been insured under 
the optional hospital and surgical plan prior to 
applying for the senior plan. But if the applica- 
tion for the senior plan is the first for hospital 
and surgical benefits, there is a waiting period of 
six months after the senior plan becomes effective 
before member or spouse may receive hospital 
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or surgical benefits for any condition for which 
medical treatment or advice was given 12 months 
before application for the plan was received. 

The senior plan does not cover periods of 
military service or services rendered by the Vet- 
erans Administration or other hospitals owned 
or operated by a federal, state, or local govern- 
ment. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ALA GROUP INSURANCE 


ALA personal members are eligible to apply 
for the income protection plan. After the applica- 
tion is reviewed by the underwriters, coverage 
will be issued if the member is insurable. How- 
ever, those applying for the senior hospital plan 
will have their policies issued regardless of past 
or present medical history, providing they are 
65 or over or retired from active work. Member’s 
spouse (if member applies) is also eligible with- 
out individual underwriting. 

If a member applies for other than the senior 
plan, he must be actively employed in order to 
be eligible, earn at least $1,000 annually, and 
reside or claim residence in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, Canada or Mexico. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE 
ALA GROUP PLAN 


An outstanding asset of the ALA Group In- 
surance Plan is that it pays in addition to any 
other coverage the insured may have, such as 
Blue Cross, or workmen’s compensation. It is 
also important that coverage cannot be canceled 
except for nonpayment of premium, while the 
plan is in force and the individual remains a 
personal member of the ALA. House confinement 
is never required to collect benefits except during 
leaves of absence, and then for sickness disabili- 
ties only. Benefits do not decrease because of age. 

An important money-saving feature is that 
weekly benefits are federal-income-tax-free. The 
cost is much lower than individually available, 
due to the mass purchasing power of ALA. 

For information on how to apply for the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan, contact the plan adminis- 
trator, Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., 110 William 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. Brown, Crosby & Co. 
are insurance brokers who negotiate the plan with 
the underwriters, Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. The administrator issues the 
policies, sends the bills and undertakes all of the 
details for the administration of the plan. ALA 
assumes no expense in the operation of the plan, 
acting only as a liaison between its members and 
the administrator and underwriters. eee 
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GREETINGS TO JAPAN 


Greetings from the American Library Associa- 
tion have been taken to the Orient by Miami 
Beach lawyer Reba Engler Daner, who left 
March 24 with her 
husband, Jack L. 
Daner, for a trip to 
Japan. Mrs. Daner 
is chairman of the 
Miami Beach Pub- 
lic Library Board, 
vice chairman of 
the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion of the Flor- 
ida Library Asso- 
ciation and a mem- 
ber of the Action 
Development Com- 
mittee of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Library Trustees. 
The scroll she is 
holding “extends MIAM] BEACH NEWS BUREAU 
hearty good wishes 
and cordial greetings to the Japan Library Asso- 
ciation and the librarians of its Public Library 
Section. We have benefited greatly from the ex- 
change of views made possible by visits to the 
United States of representatives of Japanese li- 
brarianship, and by opportunities afforded Amer- 
ican librarians for professional service in Japan.” 
On Monday, April 4, at the Osaka Prefectural 
Library, Mrs. Daner presented her scroll to a 
delegation headed by Yukichi Nakamura, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Japan Li- 
brary Association. As reported in Mainichi, To- 
kyo’s leading English-language newspaper, “Na- 
kamura, in response to the greetings, said to Mrs. 
Daner that he was grateful for the goodwill 
scroll of greetings. ‘We are determined further to 
contribute to the enhancement of U.S.-Japan cul- 
tural interchange.’ ” 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


in metal and wood 


BOOKSTACKS & RELATED ITEMS 


Compact Bracket 
Continuous Upright 


Booth 939—Mount Royal Hotel 


C. S. BROWN & COMPANY 


7535 Hillcrest Drive 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin ; 
Telephone: BLuemound 8-7189 
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MODERNIZE 
CIRCULATION ROUTINE 





Automatic circulation system 


Immediate full size record of book charges . . . Automatic 
creation of overdue notices . . . Automatic count and break- 
down of circulation figures... 


More than a charging machine, Brodac is the system that affects your 
entire circulation desk routine and library working habits. Ease peak loads, 
minimize pressure, eliminate confusion and error. 


Brodac is easily operated, easily installed and ‘pays for itself’ in saved 
clerical time and labor, elimination of possible error, and the time for 
personal, creative service in the library. 


The transfer to Brodac is evolutionary with no drastic change except 
the elimination of time-consuming duties, the freedom for personal service. 


Contact your nearest Bro-Dart office for information on the 
BRODAC system, for accuracy, simplicity, dependability and 


economy. 

See Brodac at Bro- 

Dart Booth #59 

no~ wif INDUSTRIES at the ALA-CLA 


Convention 
Dept. 100C , 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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“LIBRARIANS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE 
ARE WORKING TOGETHER” 


The following account of a promising experi- 
ment in school and public library cooperation 
appeared in the Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library 
monthly news of November 1959: 


On Tuesday, November 3rd, a very important 
meeting was held in the Rundel Memorial Build- 
ing. The Rochester Public Library—Board of 
Education Committee on Library Services held 
its first meeting. This committee was appointed 
by Superintendent of Schools Howard Seymour 
and Library Director Harold Hacker to bring 
about closer cooperation between the public li- 
brary and the public schools for the purpose of 
improving library services to children and young 
adults. The Board of Education’s five-man delega- 
tion consists of the director of instructional ma- 
terials, the director of elementary education, an 
elementary school principal, a high school princi- 
pal, and a high school librarian. The coordinator 
of English and Social Sciences instruction will 
be added to the committee. Rochester Public 
Library representatives include the supervisor of 
branches, the assistant head of the Main Li- 
brary, the coordinator of work with children, the 
coordinator of work with young adults, and a 





branch head. City Historian Blake McKelvey 
also is a member. 

The committee’s first project will be to under- 
take an objective study of the shortages of ma- 
terials in both public and school libraries. Later 
on it will explore possible shortages of person- 
nel, methods of instructing children and young 
adults on the use of public libraries, and the 
possible need for printed brochures on the use 
of public library facilities for students and for 
teachers. 

At long last, librarians and school people are 
working together, instead of griping separately 
about our inabilities to meet the reading needs 
of students. 


A BRIDGE TO THE PAST 
The Clark Library is a calm oasis in a vast and 
turbulent city. The classical garden is greenly 
kept as a public park, which was the founder’s 
stipulation. The Library building resembles a 
dainty jewel-box, yet it is actually a safety de- 
posit vault of steel-reinforced concrete. Inside 
the Library there is the characteristic smell of 
old leather freshly rubbed with lanolin, bees- 
wax, and oil of cedar. The roar of traffic on 
Adams Boulevard sounds far away. Books are 








the story of science series for young people 


authentic information. Besides basic facts, each book 
treats of some larger concept, such as the balance of 
nature, the adaptation of animals to the environment, 
the scope of mathematics. 


The Story of Animals, Mammals Around the World, 
by Gaylord Johnson 


The Story of Archeology in the Americas, by 
Mary Elting and Franklin Folsom 

The Story of Butterflies and Other Insects, by 
Peter Farb 

The Story of Dams, Introductory Hydrology, by 
Peter Farb 

The Story of Dinosaurs, by Stanley B. and Barbara 
Brown 


The Story of Mathematics, Introductory Geometry 
and Algebra, by Hy Ruchlis and Jack Engelhardt 
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The young reader will approve the attractive for- 
mat, the pronouncing indexes, the lists of books for 
further reading, the large, clear type, and the full- 
color plates 


The Story of Planets, Space, and Stars, by Gay- 
lord Johnson 


The Story of Rocks and Minerals, by David M. 


Seaman 


The Story of Shells, by Curtis Martin 
Cloth, reinforced binding $2.95 each 


E HARVEY HOUSE, Publishers 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


BOOTH 953 
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constantly being ordered, cataloged, and 
shelved, awaiting readers’ call. In the reading 
room, scholars work at tables with one book 
or a hundred, or in cubicles type out extracts. 
Life goes on, as it always has in small libraries, 
with the intensity common to specialists at 
work. Although much of the study and even the 
conversation is of the seventeenth century, or 
the nearer time of Oscar Wilde, the feeling is 
not one of escape from the present but rather 
of kinship with our predecessors. In the Clark 
Library one enters a continuum wherein there 
is no break between time past and time present. 


—From the 1958/59 report of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 


TEXAS IS FIRST AGAIN 

Librarians with a normal fondness for good print- 
ing are often embarrassed by the typographical 
monstrosities produced by their own associations 
as conference programs. Hence the pride of the 
Texas Library Association in its handsome 47th 
conference program, designed by Carl Hertzog 
and with drawings from Tom Lea’s The King 
Ranch—which Mr. Hertzog designed and printed 
—and a cover drawing by José Cisneros. Every 
detail of text and design carries out the theme of 
the conference, ““Timelessness—The Fourth Di- 
mension in Books.” A prefatory note on the theme 
concludes: “The printed word provides that co- 
hesive quality which binds people of all genera- 
tions. Books have given and continue to offer man 
breadth, height, and depth and they live indefi- 
nitely in the fourth dimension of time.” 

The conference was held in San Antonio, April 
6-9. William Holman of the San Antonio Public 
Library sent a copy of the program to ALA, and 
wrote: “We feel that it is definitely a first in 
library programs. It is truly a collector’s item.” 





Drawing by José Cisneros for the 47th conference pro- 
gram of the Texas Library Association. 









by Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson. 
Drawings by Robert Osborn 


“Lawgiver Parkinson is back in full. satiric 
regalia, on government spending, taxation, 
and other matters close to his specialty, 
and sums up almost everything in a majes- 
tic pronouncement that will stand for pos- 
terity as Parkinson’s Second Law: ‘Expen- 
diture rises to meet income!’ ” 


Newsweek $3.50 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


The Memoirs of 


Anthony Eden 
Full Circle 


“A tremendously important docu- 
ment...and itis not only a record 
— it is a warning.” 


World Telegramand Sun $6.95 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Hail to the 
Chief 


by James Reichley 




























“Has captured the 
flamboyant spirit of 
the modern national 

convention. It’s all 

here — the state of 
flux and enormous 
confusion as the big 
affair gets under way, 
the rising tensions 
as the ‘enemy camps’ 
weigh each other's 
strength, the breath- 
lessness of the roll 
calls which can blast 
or fulfill a man’s 
dreams.” 


Chicago Sunday Tribune $4.95 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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The Library Technology Project is testing two 
processes which are designed to increase the 
resistance of film to scratching and abrasion— 
Permafilm and Durafilm. The promoters of Per- 
mafilm also claim that their process so stabilizes 
the emulsion that treated film does not require 
humidified storage. Scratch (for degree of abra- 
sion), color (for fading), and humidity and 
temperature tests will be made on both processes. 

When the results of the tests are known, they 
will be reported in this space. 


The laboratories report that progress is being 
made on the project’s several testing programs 
and the book-labeling device. Money has been 
received from the Council on Library Resources 
to develop an improved card-holding device for 
typewriters which would replace the platens now 
available. 


Copies of the American Hotel Association’s Cer- 
tified Products List (described in the project’s 
April department) are available from the Li- 
brary Technology Project for fifteen cents in 
stamps. 


Readers of this department will be kept in- 
formed of the activities of the new Sectional 
Committee on Standardization of Supplies and 
Equipment in Library Work, known as Z85. 
Memo to Members in the May Bulletin told 
about the formation of this committee. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 
Electrical outlets 


Ideas, Inc., 214 Ivinson Ave., Laramie, Wyo., 
sells a new over-the-floor outlet system called 
Electriduct. It is used where electrical outlets 
are needed some distance away from the wall. 

Electriduct is a rubber sheath which encloses 
an extension cord to be plugged into a wall 
outlet. It comes in 4-, 5-, 6-, and 10-foot lengths 
and in cartons of assorted lengths. The maximum 
rise from floor level is.7/16 inch. The company 
says that this installation is stumbleproof and 
that equipment on casters rolls over it easily. It 
also eliminates tangled extension cords which 
are unsightly as well as the cause of accidents. 
Its color is black but it may be painted to har- 
monize with the surroundings. 
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Where several outlets are required in a room, 
the prospective purchaser may submit a sketch 
indicating where they are needed and the manu- 
facturer will build a complete system ready to 
place on the floor and plug in. The product car- 
ries the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Electriduct seems to be a practical and safe 
solution to the problem of plugging in electrical 
equipment—erasers, typewriters, copy machines, 
etc.—when used away from a wall outlet. Ideas, 
Inc., will send free literature on request. 


Floor protection 


Rebco Florgard is a ridged plastic strip to be 
attached to the bottom of a file cabinet. Its pur- 
pose is to protect floors by eliminating rust 
marks and stains made by washing and waxing 
and by reducing the depressions left by heavy 
cabinets. Where Florgards have been used, a 
more sightly floor is exposed when cabinets have 
to be rearranged. 

Florgards are packaged in sets of two, one for 
the front and one for the back of a cabinet. 
There is a 15-inch strip for letter-size cabinets 
and an 18-inch one for legal size. Ralph E. Baker 
Co., Inc., 302 Allwood Rd., Clifton, N. J., is the 


manufacturer. 


Tote box 


A librarian asked the project where to buy card- 
board cartons to use in making book deliveries. 
The Paige Company’s Miracle tote box will fill 
this need; it can also be used for record or 
pamphlet storage. The box comes in two sizes, 
with cover. The large size, 17 inches long -by 
13 inches wide by 14% inches high, sells for 
$78.80 per hundred; a sample pack of ten is 
$11.00. The regular size, 15 inches long by 12 
inches wide by 10 inches high, sells for $54.80 
per hundred, and the sample pack of ten is 
$8.50. Polyethylene lining bags for the boxes 
cost $24.90 for 100. 

This box, made of 200-pound corrugated 
board, folds flat for storing or shipping, sets up 
instantly for use without stapling or taping. It 
can be reused indefinitely. 

A representative of one of the large container 
manufacturers in Chicago says that boxes of 
this type usually have to be made to order. 

The Paige Company’s address is 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Shipments are f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, or Los Angeles. 


SERVICE FEATURE 


Typewriters for patrons 


Type-O-Matic is a coin-operated typewriter table 
with typewriter attached, which some libraries 
have installed for the convenience of their pa- 
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trons. It is not guaranteed to make libraries rich, 
but it is a very useful service to offer. 

Three makes of typewriters can be used with 
the Type-O-Matic table: Remington Rand, Royal, 
and Underwood. The mechanism inside the table 
permits thirty minutes of typing for ten cents. 

Roy D. Graham of 14410 Costa Mesa, La 
Mirada, Calif., rents the Type-O-Matic table. 
His telephone number is LAwrence 1-1465. 

The library pays Mr. Graham $2.00 per month 
per table, plus the freight charges, and keeps 
the “take” from customers. The typewriter, 
which the library furnishes, can be installed by 
any typewriter repairman. 


MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
Office layouts 


The March issue of Modern Office carries an 
article on “What You Should Know about Office 
Layout and Furnishings,” a planning guide 
with step-by-step details for fitting furnishings 
to layout. 

Reprints from the article showing sample lay- 
outs of desks, files, and other office equipment, 
as well as layout arithmetic (lighting guide, 
work-station areas, aisle widths, etc.), are availa- 
ble from the magazine, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, for twenty-five cents. 







e Full selection of chassis and 
e All the latest and most-wanted 


“The basic principle behind a good plant [li- 
brary] layout is to so integrate men, material, 
and equipment as to move material as easily as 
possible over the shortest distance, at the same 
time providing a natural sequence of operations, 
in a safe manner, and under ideal working con- 
ditions.” From Technical Aids for Small Manu- 
facturers, No. 42, Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


“The wise manager will follow the golden mean 
by mastering new techniques but never letting 
them master him.” Clarence B. Randall in “The 
Myth of the Organization Chart,” Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry, February 1960. 


LTP SEEKS INFORMATION 


The Library Technology Project would like to 
have librarians send in information about the 
adhesives they use in their libraries which are 
not purchased from library supply houses. LTP 
needs to know the names of these adhesives, 
where they are purchased, what they are used 
for, and how the librarians like them. 

Although the project’s primary interest is in 
adhesives used in mending and binding, it would 
also like information about adhesives librarians 
have used in furniture repair, flooring applica- 
tions, and other ways. 






features to add convenience... 
improve efficiency. 





Wide range of book-carrying 
capacities. 


ò 


e All models engineered for 
efficient traffic flow. 





os alah e Close cooperation in the custom 
development and design of your 
bookmobile from concept 
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BOOK MOBILE 
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THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, 0. + CUSTO 
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Your right to read 





The first freedom 


Liberty and justice 
in the world of 
books and reading 


A unique compilation of the outstand- 


ing 20th century American and British writ- 
ings on literary censorship. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of A.L.A., it is an anthology of 
ringing argument for the freedom to read. 


Among the authors of the selections are 
such familiar names as Leo M. Alpert, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Jerome Frank, Elmer Rice, 
John Lardner, John Haynes Holmes, John 
Mason Brown, Edward Weeks, Havelock 
Ellis, D. H. Lawrence, Paul Blanshard, 
Bernard DeVoto, Max Lerner, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Julian P. Boyd, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, George Bernard Shaw, John Gals- 
worthy, Osbert Sitwell, Heywood Broun, 
H. L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, John Steinbeck, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., James T. Farrell, Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, Archibald MacLeish, Benjamin Fine, 
Harold Rugg, Mark Van Doren, William 
Butler Yeats, Carl Sandburg, George Orwell, 
Elmer Davis and Curtis Bok. 


RoBert B. Downs 


The writings are divided into 12 areas 
covered by chapters entitled: We Have 
Been Here Before: A Historical Retrospect 
—The Issues at Stake—The Courts Look at 
Books—Giving Others the Courage of Our 
Convictions: Pressure Groups—Who or 
What Is Obscene—Political Subversion and 
Censorship—The Writers Fight Back—The 
Librarians Take a Stand—The Schools Un- 
der Attack—Censorship in Ireland—Books 
Under Dictators, Red and Black—The Broad 
View: Past, Present and Future. 


The perceptive introductions to each 
chapter and selection unify the collection 
into a unique work on literary censorship 
and intellectual freedom. 


Here is a cherished American right, the 
freedom to read, presented in a collection 
of outstanding writings and legal decisions. 
A permanent reminder, for every librarian, 
author, publisher, bookseller and reader, 
that we cannot take that right casually or 
indifferently. 


484 pages indexed $8.50 


American Library Association 
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50 East Huron Street + Chicago 11, Illinois 
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REFERENCE SEMINAR REPORT 


Edited, printed, and neatly bound, the Ameri- 
can report on last fall’s field seminar for the 
visiting Japanese librarians was distributed in 
March. Copies went to participating institutions, 
consultants, and other overseers; adequate funds 
were not available to allow free and widespread 
mailing, but the copies are sufficiently spread 
about to permit relatively easy access. A nice 
adjunct in the form of an index has now been 
put together for it by the advanced bibliography 
students of the University of Illinois. Recipients 
of the report wishing to fortify their copy with 
such apparatus may direct requests to Profes- 
sor William Vernon Jackson of the University 


of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science, 
Urbana. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


Some way to express its appreciation and 
fondness has been a concern of the RSD Board 
of Directors—appreciation and fondness for a 
person to whom RSD was truly a cause and from 
whom RSD received never-failing and vitally 
needed support at the right times and places. 
The following resolution was therefore adopted 
by the Board, spread upon the division records, 
and forwarded to the lady concerned: 


The Board of Directors of the Reference Services 
Division records with deep and sincere regret the re- 
tirement on December 1, 1959 of Cora M. Beatty, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the division since its founding in 
1957. The wisdom and ability that Miss Beatty 
brought to her work from her background as a refer- 
ence librarian and her wealth of experience in associa- 
tional work have stood the Reference Services Divi- 
sion in good stead. Her energies have done much to 
give a sound organizational structure to the division 
from its very beginning. Her foresight and planning 
will be reflected as the work of the division expands, 
but her services and her leadership will be sorely 
missed. The Board speaks for the entire membership 
of the division in wishing Miss Beatty many years of 
retirement as full of joy and enthusiasm as is she 


herself. 
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Os in 
iid Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 


DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 





The famous, nationally recognized anu ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service an 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course, 


Visit us in Booths 25-26, SLA Show, Cleveland, Ohio 
And ALA-CLA Show, Booths 948-949, 
Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal 








New York 19, N. Y. 


10 Columbus Circle © 















HOUSING > 
16 gauge 


FRONT 

STAINLESS FINISH 
STEEL Alumilited 
CHUTE Aluminum 
or Bronze 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION > 





Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD "DROP- 
OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The ''fish proof’ DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 
"baffle fingers'' and "stainless steel 
chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. 


SEE US IN BOOTH 971A 
AT MONTREAL 






P.O. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, MO. 


The Mosler 
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EXPECTATION OF THINGS TO COME 


At press time comes the good word of the 
appointment of the division’s new executive sec- 
retary. Mr. Ronald V. Glens will take office 
June 15, thus encountering the sweet confusion 
of an annual convention prior to his plunge into 
the realities of daily headquarters life. Since 
1957 he has been administrative assistant at the 
University of Idaho Library; special assignments 
have included exhibition management and ar- 
chival and special collections acquisitions. 
While obtaining his library science masters at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Mr. Glens cared 
for and taught the mysteries of audio-visual ma- 


| terials. During his stay in Japan in the armed 


forces, he was active in public relations pro- 
grams, promoting exhibits and editing an Eng- 
lish-language monthly for the English-speaking 
portion of the populace as well as for the troops. 
His sojourn in the upper left corner of the 
United States brought memberships and chair- 
manships on a number of committees of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. We wel- 
come him with great pleasure, warm apprecia- 
tion of the talents he brings to our office, antici- 
pation of good things to come, and hearty good 
wishes in his task. eco 








UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA PRESS 


Box 3786, University Station 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


FAULKNER IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
CLASS CONFERENCES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 1957-1958. 
Edited by Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. 
Blotner. $6.00. 


SHAKESPEARE PROMPT -BOOK 
SERIES. Vol. I, Padua First Folio MAC- 
BETH Prompt-book. Edited by G. Blakemore 
Evans. A reproduction of one of the first folio 
editions of MACBETH from the Padua Li- 
brary in Italy, with an introduction to the 
text, collations, and a general introduction 
to the projected series. $20.00. 


HEADS ACROSS THE SEA: EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POR- 
TRAITS IN AMERICA, by Frances Sharf 
Fink. $10.00. 


THE PUBLIC STAKE IN UNION POWER. 
Edited by Dr. Philip D. Bradley. 


$7.00. 
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should have at least one large reference globe Hierop pooni 
of the world. | ide i 
: ay a : ik, a 

HERE IS A NEW ONE YOU CAN gees 


RP ra 


AFFORD! | ' ie i 
NEW! 24 inch Diameter 


Physical-Political Globe. Over 4700 place 
names. Shows land elevations and sea depths. 
Further details in Circular G40, Write for it. 


G24PL15 in blond hardwood Navi- 
gator mounting ............-.. $195.00 
f.o.b. Chicago 


In walnut or mahogany ..........- $220.00 


Order directly from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 





5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 











Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 
Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 





COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NEW LOW COST STORAGE 
ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as ayy 


required and stack with original installation, Ver- METAL FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


tically or Horizontally. Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 


F . i ‘ 35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” 


THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. lengths. Equipped with rubber feet for use on 
Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. Desk or Table. 


Write for FREE Brochures and Prices minora 
WALLACH & ASSOCIATES, INC. : 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Books wear out and you're glad they do. 
What a lonely place a library would be 
if every book on the shelves stayed new 
and clean .. . and unread. 


But, books do not have to wear out 
so quickly! Not when you specify Hollis- 
tons Roxite Library Buckram for all 
your library binding problems. 


Holliston’s Library Buckram is made 
especially to solve your binding prob- 
lems. It is wear, scratch, tear and mois- 
ture resistant, with a specially built-in 
longevity that pays off in a saving of 
binding dollars. And, there is a wide 
range of bright, cheerful colors which 


keep their new look because they can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify ..... 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG STO OF 


HOLLISTON 


Bin 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York * Philadelphia - 
Milwaukee 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED 


F 


UNITIZED LOCKBAR METAL PARTS 


ENDPOSTS are permanently secured 
—one fixed and one hinged. 


The LOCKING BAR is permanently 
secured, hinged to one endpost. 


Both SET SCREWS are permanently 
secured. Top of bore smaller 
than screws making them irre- 
movable but with free vertical 
locking action. 


Resulting in positive MARA- 
DOR LOCK with no detached 
parts during complete replace- 
ment of issues, 


VISIT BOOTH 12— 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26 
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YOUNG ADULT SERVICES IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Committee on Standards for Work with 
Young Adults in Public Libraries under the 
chairmanship of Jean C. Roos, formerly super- 
visor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public 
Library, is the author of Young Adult Services 
in the Public Library. The ALA Publishing De- 
partment has the book for sale at $1.50. Ex- 
perienced young adult librarians have pooled 
their knowledge and presented standards by 
which to evaluate your library’s program. The 
committee has striven to cover all phases of work 
with young adults such as training of the staff, 
selection of a special book collection, book lists, 
book talks, radio and television, and group ac- 
tivities. A bibliography adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TOUR SWEDEN 


The International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations will meet in Lund, Sweden, in August. 
The Library Section of the Swedish National 
Board of Education, the Swedish Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries have invited 
fifteen American librarians representing various 
types of public libraries to a tour of southern 
Sweden and a conference following the IFLA 
meeting. Swedish librarians will join the Ameri- 
cans at Lund August 12 in a tour along the south- 
west coast of Sweden with stops at Laholm, 
Halmstad, Falkenberg, and Gothenburg. At the 
conference, which will be held at Uddevalla 
August 14-16, a number of problems of mutual 
interest to librarians of the two countries will be 
discussed. 

All participants will be guests of Sweden 
during the tour and conference. The American 
Library Association will accredit members of 
the tour as observers to the IFLA meeting. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
The PLA Board of Directors voted at the Mid- 
winter Meeting to publish the letter of the PLA 


president to the American Chemical Society in 
the Public Libraries column of the ALA Bulletin. 













Model LF99 
Sectional Card 
File Cabinet 


Carefully woodcrafted 
Beautifully finished 
Combine function and beauty 
Unsurpassed for economy 


Standard or custom-made, built 
to architect's specifications if 
desired 


e Free consulting service 






All New! 


HELLER quality line of 


library equipment 
and furniture 


Contact one of our three sales offices for 
details, or write for a copy of our complete 
new brochure which describes the Heller 
line of quality library equipment and fur- 
niture. 


SALES OFFICES 


Eastern States: Fordham Equipment Co., 2377 Hoff- 
man St., New York 58, New York 

Central States: The Heller Co., Montpelier, Ohio 

Western States: Harry R. Wilson, 1508 N. Highland 
Avenue, Fullerton, California 


THE 


ELLER 


COMPANY 





LIBRARY DIVISION, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR LIBRARIES 


Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Mystery Writers of America 
Best Mystery Novel Winner 


CELIA FREMLIN 


Author of THE HOURS BEFORE DAWN (1959) 


ANTHONY BOUCHER in the N. Y. 
Times says: “Celia Fremlin showed an 
unusual ability to write warmly and 
compellingly about people while telling 
a puzzle thriller, and all but unique 
talent for utilizing detailed domestic 
routine to bring suspense to its highest 
pitch...These qualities are happily 
evident again in UNCLE PAUL.” 


UNCLE PAUL 


No. 1 mystery choice * $3.75 





A Manual for Parents of 
Mentally Retarded Children 


CHILD IN THE SHADOWS 


By E. L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
and J. CLIFFORD SCOTT, M.D. 


“Wise counsel... highly recommended 
for general library collections.” 


—Library Journal. $3.50 


THE “BEST-OF-ALL” COOK BOOK 


FLORENCE BROBECK, Editor 


“More than 1000 recipes selected from 
over 100 cook books... Recommended 
as an especially good choice for a small 
library.”—Library Journal. $4.95 


BASEBALL IS A FUNNY GAME 


By JOE GARAGIOLA 
“... anecdotal, inside picture of base- 


ball. Recommended for most public 
libraries.” — Library Journal. $2.95 


Junior Book 


LITTLE LEAGUE HEROES 


By CURTIS BISHOP 


“Well written by the author of many 
stories dealing with Little League play 
...has good character values, will 
appeal to the fans.”—Library Journal. 

$2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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The letter follows: 
March 15, 1960 
Mr. Albert L. Elder, President 
American Chemical Society 
Corn Products Co., 
612 S. Stone St. 
La Grange, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Elder: 

The matter of the subscription rate for Chemical 
Abstracts for public libraries came before the Execu- 
tive Board of the Public Library Association of the 
American Library Association at its Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Chicago and as president of the Association I 
was instructed to tell you that the Board of Directors 
of PLA feels that a very real discrimination exists 
because of the rate charged to public libraries for this 
publication. The subscription rate for colleges and 
universities is $150 and for public libraries $570. 

Our board cannot understand the basis on which 
you arrived at a decision that public libraries either 


| could or should pay more for this publication than 


other types of libraries. Even if it were based on the 
false impression that libraries supported by public 


| funds could better afford a higher rate, it would oc- 


cur to us also that many college and university li- 


| braries are likewise supported by public funds. 


Our Executive Board asks that the American 
Chemical Society review its schedule of rates again 
to find a means to discontinue this discrimination and 
asks that this letter be placed before the Executive 
Board of the Chemical Society. 











THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


` June 1960 


It is our feeling that this action on your part is not 
only arbitrary and discriminatory, but shows no un- 
derstanding of the use of public libraries and their 
place in the educational and research fabric of our 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
s/James E. Bryan, President, 
Public Library Association, ALA 
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A NEW DUPLICATING stencil known as the “Execu- 
tive” has been announced by the Gestetner Cor- 
poration. The company states that a special for- 
mulation applied to the “Executive” in the form 
of multiple coatings compensates for variables 
in style of type, broad and standard, providing 
extra-sharp, crisp copies. Gestetner also states 
this stencil has extra strength to prevent tearing 
and distortion of copy in long runs. 
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THERE IS AN inexpen- 
sive, professional- 
type saddle stapler, 
the Bostitch B8S, for 


repairing saddle- 
stitched magazines, 
assembling research 


reports and informa- 
tional booklets, and 
binding folded sheets into booklets. This model 
will handle all popular-size periodicals by means 
of a roll-up feature that accommodates pages up 
to 12 inches in width. It will staple through 
thicknesses of 8 to 128 pages of medium-weight 
stock. The stapler is finished in black or gray 
enamel and chromium, with a rubber foot at the 
front to protect surfaces and to keep it from 
sliding. The B8S is priced at $13.60 and is avail- 


able from stationery stores. 


* * * 


A NEW AND ECONOMICAL way of labeling book- 
shelves has been provided by Demco Library 
Supplies. With a scissors, Demco’s Stick-On 
Strips and a set of their Tan-Tone labels, shelf 











A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


"Please 


ee ee a Be 
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This new 'Y-Frame’’ shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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labels can be made up quickly. Stick-On Strip 
is a folded sheet of transparent plastic designed 
to hold and protect the inserted label. The 
proper label, cut to size is inserted in the Stick- 
On Strip and affixed to the shelf with a slight 
pressure. Demco provides labels which fit in the 
strips in sheets of 96 individual terms with 
Dewey Classification, section labels, public li- 
brary magazines, and other frequently required 
words. Labels cost $1.15 per sheet; packages of 


ten 12” strips are $3.00, with lower prices for 
quantities. 


A LIQUID PLASTIC for the 
protection of photographic 
slides and films, called 
MiraCote has been mar- 
keted. MiraCote is a liquid 
plastic which completely 
encases the film in a clear, 
hard, protective coating. 
The coating provides resist- 
ance to moisture, tempera- 
ture changes, fungus, and 
abrasion, and “popping” of slides, frequently 
caused by the head of the lamp, can be elimi- 
nated by use of this coating. A 6 oz. jar of the 





é 


liquid, which coats up to 250 slides, costs $1.98 
at photo supply stores. For further information 
write Foralco Enterprises, 307 West 38th St., 
New York 18, New York. 


SPACE SAVING phono- 
graph record display 
units for libraries 
provide roll-out trays 
for easy browsing. 
The unit, called the 
Quick-See display 
unit, has four roll-out 
sections on the lower 
part and two station- 
ary units on the 
top. Available in a 
fine-fleck multicolor 
brown tone finish 
with black legs, they 
may be used back to 
back as center aisle 
units, or as wall units. There is also a model for 
mounting in shelves or cabinets. For further in- 
formation write Kersting Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
207, Alhambra, California. eee 















McCLURG’S 


BOOKS for YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


This biennial publication is our Teen-Age Catalog in a bright new 
dress! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a wholesaler. . . 
and it’s designed to help you order adult titles for teen-age readers. 


Write to Dept. DPB for Your Free Catalog 











A.C.McCLURG & Co. Whohsalke Cdokicllou 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NEW SCARECROW BOOKS 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES 
(Over 22,000 entries) 


By Robert M. Orton 
19th Edition 


Ready July 1, 1960 


About 500 Pages $10.00 


This is a well established bibliographical work. 


During recent years, reprinting has grown into a sub- 


stantial part of the Publishing Industry. 


The ORTON Bibliography has grown with it and 
this new edition is greatly enlarged. 


The ORTON Bibliography is the only comprehen- 
sive listing of Reprints and is indispensable for all 
libraries. 


Please enter your subscription now. 


GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS 
By S. Yancey Belknap 


647 Pages Bound $15.00 
Scarcely two years ago, we published the fore- 
runner of this bibliography by the same compiler, 


called ‘‘GUIDE TO THE MUSICAL ARTS.” 


The new volume, GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING 
ARTS, covers the year 1957, supplementing the 
“Guide To The Musical Arts” which included the 
years 1953 to 1956. 


Upon the suggestion of users, we have changed 
the title to GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS. The 
original volume classified and listed the material 
from 13 journals. The new volume covers over 50 
magazines. 


GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS tells you 
“where to find” articles and illustrations and does 
not duplicate any other publication. 


SCARECROW PRESS BOOKS ARE EXHIBITED AT BOOTH 54 


buy records by MAH 








and SAVE 30% 





and more 


Join the hundreds of Schools, Academies and Colleges who purchase 





GET CHESTERFIELD’S 

NEWEST LP CATALOG 

...over 2600 titles 

at discounts of 30% 

and more! Mail this 

coupon today! No cost, 
no obligation! 


their record requirements by mail from Chesterfield's Educational 


Division. You gain all these advantages: 


SAVE! You get discounts of 30% and SERVICE! 


GUARANTEED SATISFAC- 





more. Chesterfield's quantity buying 
puts a wider selection of records at 
your command at lowest prices any- 


where! 


FREE! All postage paid by us. All 
packing and handling defrayed by 
us. You receive complete LP catalogs 
and sale bulletins periodically advis- 
ing you of countless records below 
our regular discount prices! 


SEE US AT BOOTH 917 


* Please Mention 


TION! You get truly personal service. 
Our I5 years experience catering to 
the record needs of educators helps 
us to anticipate your wants. You are 
guaranteed split-second service and 
special attention to hard-to-fill or- 
ders. 

DOUBLE GUARANTEE! Every record 
you receive is factory fresh, brand 
new ... doubly guaranteed by Ches- 
terfield and the manufacturer. 


CHESTERFIELD MUSIC, INC. 
12 Warren Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Chesterfield Music, Inc. 
Educational Division ALA 
12 Warren Street 

New York 7, N.Y. 


Please send to me without obligation 
your latest LP record catalog and place 
me on your mailing list. 

en ee oe meee pb ae tee Meee a 
CUE c.f cin hee Zone .. 
Our approx. yearly purchases of rec- 


orda. total Siacic.ccn rv viacneses 
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Needed Now More Than Ever! 


97th Annual Edition 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
1960-1961 


NEW FEATURES: 


@ American diplomatic representation 
© Foreign diplomats in U.S.A. 

© Map of World Refugee Year 

@ Latest new material on U.S.S.R. 

@ Hawaii—the fiftieth state 


@ Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 

@ New States of Singapore and Cyprus 

@ European Free Market and Free 
Trade Area 


The Most Valuable One-Volume Statistical and Historical Annual Available! 


Comprehensive—Covers all countries in and out 
of the U.N.—over 90 separate national states, 
from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. (Over 200 
pages on the United States) 

Independent of Official Approval—Includes fully 
authenticated facts and figures from unoffi- 
cial sources. 

Up-To-Date—Usually one year ahead of any offi- 
cial publications of the countries concerned. 
Completely revised every year. 

Sensibly Arranged—Facts and figures about each 
country arranged in simple, easy-to-use pres- 
entation. 

Includes: Government and Constitution, Religion, 

Justice and Crime, Finances, Production, Com- 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 





175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 i 7 


munication, Area and Population, 


Education, So- 
cial Welfare, 


Defense, Commerce, Money Banking 
and Credit, Diplomatic Relations, Weights and 
Measures, Sources of Statistical Information, 
Books of Reference. 
A Must Reference Book for Every 


School and Public Library. 
Available August 31— 


pre-publication price $8.95 
after publication $9.50 
“Most useful single current reference volume— 


No library could operate without this reference 
tool.” — Library Journal 













e C.B.I. problem eliminated 


with Sit-Down 
convenience, comfort 
and efficiency. 


The unusual weight 
and size of the 
Cumulative Book 
Index have long been 
a burden to the 
library staff. 






In fulfilling the need 
for a more efficient 
method of using and 
storing these heavy 
volumes, the new, 

9 volume C.B.I. 
Table was conceived 
and introduced. 
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Another Researched Product 
“Made by Bro-Dart” 


Send for Bro-Dart’s Catalog of Furniture 
and Equipment for Libraries 


Bre |, A Dept. 56E, 56 


1888 So. Balin Blvd., 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our 





Designed and Built 
pC xclusiyety ne! BRG DART 


sarl Street, Newark 8, New poe 
Los Angeles 25, California 


, 909 Pape Avenues Toronto 6, Ontario 
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MAGAFILES 











The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


Library 


SLibrauans! 

Whether you are looking for 
modern works or for old out-of-print 
or rare items, in any field whatever, 
it is to your advantage to expedite 
your purchases by centralizing them 
through a specialized French book- 
seller. The efficiency and prompt- 
ness of our organization is your best 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Each day many libraries and 
universities throughout the world 
recognize the value of the services 
we render them. Follow their 
example: deal through us. Send us 
your inquiries and orders without 
delay. 


LIBRAIRIE GUÉNÉGAUD 


(Member of SLAM and ILAB) 
15, RUE GUÉNÉGAUD, PARIS VI 





More than 700 different long-playing records: 
Folk Music ® World Literature ® Children’s Songs 


& Stories © Jazz ® Language Instruction @ Ethnic 


Science © American History 


Latest releases: (All records 12”-3314 rpm longplay—$5.95, unless otherwise 


indicated. ) 
FE4535 FOLK MUSIC of the USSR, a musical 


survey of the folk heritage of the Soviet Union, 
recorded in many areas of the USSR, annotated and 
selected by Henry Cowell. Recordings from Byelo- 
russia, Karelia, Smolensk, Moldavia, Dagestan, 
Ossetia, Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Uzbekh, Turkmen, others. F 
2-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay records (box set) $11.90 
FW8756 SONGS of TWO REBELLIONS; the 
Jacobite Wars of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland, sung 
by Ewan MacColl, acc. by Peggy Seeger; A fasci- 
nating musical and historical documentary, 15 songs 
incl. Wee Wee German Lairdie, Charlie Is My 
Darling, Piper O’ Dundee, etc. 


FW8764 SONGS & BALLADS of NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN and NORTHERN MANI- 
TOBA, as performed at the traditional Northern 
Trappers Festival by the Loewen Orch. Songs incl. 
When The Iceworms Nest Again, Old Trappers 
Waltz, Northern Jamboree, etc. 


FW8856 FOLK SONGS & DANCES of IRAN, a 
musical survey of a rich tradition, edited and anno- 
tated by Anthony Bijan Shay, recorded in Iran. 
Texts in Persian and English with pronunciation 
guide. 


FL9953 STORIES of ANTON CHEKOY, read in 
Russian by Karp Korolenko; five tales by one of 
the giants of Russian Literature, incl. Death of the 
Official, Corporal Prischibeget, etc. Complete Rus- 
sian text, 


FX6178 SOUNDS of INSECTS, recorded by Albro 


T. Gaul, incl. courtship, eating, flying sounds, calls, 
etc. of Wasp, Katydids, Beetle, Butterfly, Fly, 
Moth, Dragonfly, Deerfly, Bumblebee, Spider. 


FW6871 FOLK SONGS and DANCES of BOLIVIA, 


recorded in Bolivia, compiled & edited with dance 
instructions by Ronnie and Stu Lipner; Huayno, 
La Cueca, etc. 

1-20” 33-2/8. longplay oicciccccccentvieesnoces $4.25 


FI9108 THE ANATOMY of LANGUAGE—a com- 


F 


prehensive course in the English language, especially 
designed for self-study and aid in College Entrance 
Exams in English; incl. sections on Vocabulary 
Building and Word Analysis, Narrative and De- 
scriptive Writing, How to Write Effective Essays, 
Techniques in Reading Comprehension, etc.—pre- 
pared by Morris Schreiber, NYC Principal. 
(Free descriptive literature on request.) 

7-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay rec. (w. book) $52.50 


Book separate ..cccccscscvesccccccecssececes 3.00 
A2322 AMERICAN FAVORITE BALLADS (III) 


sung by Pete Seeger, a third recorded round-up of 
America’s best, incl. John Brown’s Body, Dink’s 
Song, Camptown Races, Irene, St. Louis Blues, etc. 


FH5717 SONGS of the CIVIL WAR, the most ex- 


tensive recorded selection of Civil War songs, based 
on the forthcoming Columbia Univ. Press book by 
Irwin Silber. All the great songs from the Blue and 
the Gray, performed by Pete Seeger, The Harvesters, 
Jerry Silverman, New Lost City Ramblers, others. 

2:12" 3317S rom WA cc dse eae tansases vents $11.90 


Write for free 1960 catalogue: Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., NYC 36 
Visit our booths at the ALA Convention—#304 and #903 
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Leading in Service to 
American Libraries 


ANY BOOK! ANY BINDING! 
ANY PUBLISHER! 


One of America’s largest exclusive wholesale 
library booksellers. Check these advantages: 


Liberal Discounts 
Prompt Delivery 
One Stop Service 
Packing Invoice with Shipment 
Prompt Report on Shorts 
Excellent Prebounds 


We use Electronic Business Machines for speed 
and accuracy in special ordering, reporting and 
billing your orders. 
Remember—‘‘Service”’ 
is our middle name 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
19 W. Main St. 
Okla. City, Okla. 
4121 El Camino Way 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
1512 W. Mulberry St. 
Denton, Tex. 


Visit us at Booth 962—Montreal Conference 





Eshchyo raz! 


LIBRARIANS’ TOUR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


A gain! 


Second Annual Special Group Tour Departing 
New York by Sabena Jet August 6, 1960 


will be led by Alexander J. Rolick, librarian and Rus- 
sian language specialist, who organized and conducted 
highly eventful tour and friendship mission last sum- 
mer. In addition to regular Intourist sightseeing tours 
in all cities to be visited, special arrangements are 
being made through contacts established last year to 
visit outstanding libraries and bibliographic centers 
in Moscow and Leningrad and to meet with Soviet 
librarians. 

Three itineraries are available at Tourist “A” 
group rates (total cost includes R/T “Jet” air 
passage): 

European Russia, $1055 (Leningrad, Moscow, 


Kiev) ; 

Black Sea & Volga River, $1469 (Leningrad, 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov, Sochi, Yalta, 
Odessa, Kiev); 

Central Asia, $1715 (Leningrad, Moscow, Stalin- 
grad, Rostov, Sochi, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Alma 
Ata, Moscow). 


Stopover rights in Europe upon return flight will be 
included at no extra cost. oin tour in Brussels on 
August 7 if you are already in Europe. For details 


gi MARC J. FIORENTINO 
ARNE JENSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone OXford 7-8690 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





CALIFORNIA 








librarians 






Interviews at ALA Conference 
for positions with the 
State of California 











. . . in State Library, mental hospitals, 
correctional institutions, and Youth Au- 
thority schools. 








Good salaries; 3 weeks vacation, and an 
average of 12 paid holidays yearly; out- 
standing retirement plan; California Liv- 







ing and other advantages. 







Contact Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Assist- 
ant California State Librarian, for 
interview appointment. Please leave 
message for Mrs. Dalton at Hotel 
Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, stating 
your name, hotel, telephone num- 
ber, and time you can be reached. 









Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 
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PARADIS 


“A fine job. I am going to get a personal copy 

as well as one for my office and, of course, we 
will need several for the library.” 

—KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS 

Personnel Director, Detroit Public Library 





“The most complete and readable library 
| career book for high school students to date... 
Enthusiastic and filled with concrete examples, 
it warrants a place in all Y.A. vocational col- 
lections.” —FLORENCE JONES 

Educational Section, Cleveland Public Library 


| Now available “Tt fills a long-existing vacuum in the field of 
— library recruiting ... The profession is deeply 
for FREE showin 





indebted to Adrian Paradis.” —DAVID KESSLER 
General Motors Public Relations Library 






“We have already purchased nine copies for 
our Bookmobile service in Vermont. I am rec- 

ommending it for our high schools.” 
— JANE B. HOBSON, Executive Secretary, 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission 


e EDUCATIONAL ty af) Pte r 
ted It is a splendid job and a significant contribu- 
e | N FOR MATIVE tion to library recruitment needs.” 


—ARTHUR D. FOISE 


& ENTE RTAI N i N G | Mercantile Library Association of New York 


@ LIBRARIANS WANTED is the only Library Career 


Should be seen by every hook which covers every type of library: public, 
school, institutional. college, business and profes- 
librarian, every trustee, very sional: and every type of library work. Have you 
: à enough copies? e a 
purchasing agent, every teacher, $3.50 Pane e aace 






every student, every club Horari 


and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


J DAVID McKAY 
COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. 18 
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LIBRARIANS 


The City of Los Angeles has immediate open- 
ings with a salary range of $5004 to $6192. 
Degree in Library Science required. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement with additional 
experience. These challenging positions offer 
ideal working conditions in a progressive library 
system. Write immediately to: Personnel Officer, 
Los Angeles City Public Library, 630 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeles 17. 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^%S.rino> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





ESTABLISHED 
1933 








Write for Our 
Library Brochure 


See Us—At 
Booth 919 
(Mount Royal) 
at the 
Montreal Conference 


Magazine Agency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


Providing a Complete Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 


GENCO 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds 












“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 
made from bound 
books and magazines. 


Cost of machine is 


esp TT amortized in a short 


time. 
eg LE 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


e From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 91/2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


The Genco is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written . . . in all 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing. 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


Only 


95 


Motor driven 


model $1 1 9 





GEN ERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS C0., INC. manuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 











BEWILDERED? in helping students 
find scholarship information 


Help them and yourself. 


Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 


$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you 
refer to this ad on official stationery. 
4 Bellman Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 172-ALA 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


Specialties: 

Search Service 
Irregular Serials 
International Congresses 
Building Special Collections 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


NEW! QUICK-SEE 
ALBUM DISPLAY UNIT 


FOR LIBRARIES 





@ SAVES 
ONE HALF 
THE SPACE 
OF THE 
AVERAGE 
BROWSER 


è HOLDS 
300 
T2” irs 


New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- 
tion. Each QUICK-SEE unit is equipped with four roll 
out album files in cabinet and two stationary trays on 
top. Comes in fine fleck, multi color brown tone finish 
on sturdy black legs. Place them back to back as cen- 
ter aisle units or singly as wall fixtures. 44” high, 30” 
wide, 16” deep. 


Individual roll out QUICK-SEE album 
files for installation in existing shelves 
or cabinets are available in several sizes. 


KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 
504-C So. Date St., Alhambra, Calif. 





















“e 3B 
the 4 


YOUR RULE 


fr BOOK 


RECONDITIONING 
and 
PRECONDITIONING 


BOOK-SAVER 


.. . for book repair. 


Manufactured and guaran- 
teed by Delkote, assures 
highest quality. Choice of 
package . . . squeeze bot- 
tle or glass jar. 


poke) 4143) 


.. . for cleaning 

soiled covers. 

Liquid or ‘‘gel’’. Brightens 
older, drab books without 
harm. 


:1010] ojj- 


... protects covers. 


Flameproof spray—or brush 
type. Non-yellowing—non- 
bleeding. The added 
"touch over older books 

. a musf on new ones. 































These and other Delkote products 
available from over 150 distributors. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 
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FOR SALE 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

TO GET THE MOST accurate, detailed news of 
newly published poetry volumes, subscribe to the 
American Poetry Publisher. No other magazine like 
it published for libraries, booksellers, and those hav- 
ing a joint interest in books and poetry. $1.80 per 
year to libraries. 4926 McPherson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Published monthly. 


WANTED TO BUY 


A CATALOG OF BOOKS Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards, its Supplement, L.C. Au- 
thor Catalog, 1948-1952, National Union Catalog 
1953-1957. Used copies acceptable. B-198. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. NEW ANNUAL SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Over 15,000 actual veri- 
fied positions in all states, many foreign countries. 
Summer jobs are filled early. Don’t miss out. Regu- 
lar price $3. Rush this ad with $2 for your copy. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards for librar- 
ians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 
price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. Vol. 
IT $3. Vol. I $3 (no duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y; 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 


Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
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recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 
AIR FORCE LIBRARIES in the Pacific Area: 
Miss Mary J. Carter, Command Librarian, Pacific 
Air Forces, and Miss Ruth Sieben-Morgen, Staff Li- 
brarian, Fifth Air Force, will be available during 
ALA convention at the Armed Forces Booth 946 to 
advise applicants concerning Air Force library posi- 
tions in the Far East, within Civil Service jurisdiction. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range. $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability to direct cen- 
tralized ordering and processing department for new 
regional library system. Staff of 4 processing person- 
nel (recruiting for one of these, see below). Depart- 
ment going ahead full-steam. Incumbent joining hus- 
band in another state. Salary OPEN. Usual profes- 
sional advantages, Social Security, New York State 
Retirement plan. Many cultural and recreational 
benefits. Famous N.Y. State Bookmobile serving rural 
areas of system 1960. Required: 5 years of college 
with degree from accredited library school; 4 years 
professional library experience; understanding of 
small rural libraries; eligibility for or possession of 
N.Y. State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Jun- 
ior Librarian. Salary $4500-$5400. Headquarters po- 
sition in charge of interlibrary loans, book selection, 
60% time in technical processing. Required: 5 years 
eligibility for N.Y. State professional librarian’s cer- 
tificate. No experience required. Southern Tier Li- 
brary System, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. 

EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES. Research 
Reference Librarian. Single woman—To have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes as well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualifications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference fields. Send profile 
and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 
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812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant Li- 
brarian, maximum $5500; Reference Librarian, maxi- 
mum $5095. L.S. and experience. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian. Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC: LI- 
BRARY needs: 1. Head of Children’s Department 
(position open July 1, 1960). Required: MSLS and 
four years of professional experience in work with 
children or in school libraries. Salary range $4800- 
$6300 in five steps. 2. Cataloger (position open Sep- 
tember 1, 1960). Required: MSLS. Salary range 
$4560-$5760 in five steps. Beginning salary for both 
positions dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 364 hours 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Expansion program 
underway offering good promotion possibilities. Five 
miles from New York City. Apply: Julius Ostromecki, 
Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 274 Main 
Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary $2500-$2700 
with full maintenance. Social Security. 15 weeks va- 
cation. Library degree preferred. Experience not 
necessary. Write: B-193. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. No experience re- 
quired. Booming Long Island community with ex- 
cellent public rapport and support. Building expan- 
sion program now under way. June graduates invited. 
July Ist salary scale $5200-$7480 with six month incre- 
ments. Credit on scale for experience. Send résumé 
to Orrin B. Dow, Library Director, Farmingdale Pub- 
lic Library, Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER with some reference work in a pleas- 
ant New England city and a modern library. Please 
write Librarian, Public Library, Concord, N.H., for 
details. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy suburban 
community salary dependent on experience, $5200 
minimum. Some experience desirable. Position open 
June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Publie Li- 
brary, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HIGH LIBRARIAN to 
take full charge of Quaker Ridge School library serv- 
ing 550 pupils, Grades 1-8, in Scarsdale, N.Y. Gener- 
ous book budget, new library with all modern equip- 
ment. Part-time clerical assistance. Beginning salary 
for librarian with masters degree could be up to 
$7500; range $5250-$9250. Apply Supervising Princi- 
Seg Union Free School District, No. 2, Scarsdale, 


INDEXER ON READERS’ GUIDE. Library School 
Degree. Must be interested in cataloging. 5-day, 35- 
hour week, ALA pension system. Hospitalization. 
Vacation. Many other benefits. Beginning salary 
$4600 or more depending on experience. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in attractive, growing 
suburban community of 18,000 near Hartford. Beauti- 
ful new building opened last October; book capacity, 
60,000. Congenial staff. Salary range, $4368-$5733. 
38-hour, 5-day week. Generous benefits include 4 
weeks vacation, 11 paid holidays, group life and medi- 
cal insurance, municipal retirement system, Social 
Security. L.S. degree or equivalent required. General 
public library experience desired. Position open July 
lst. Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, Librarian, 
Wethersfield Public Library, Wethersfield 9, Conn. 


HEAD OF BUSINESS-LABOR-TECHNOLOGY 
DEPT. and Head of Children’s Dept. (salary range 
$6000-$7500, experience required), and Senior Li- 
rarians (salary range $4500-$5400, no experience 
required) needed in New Jersey’s capital city public 
library made up of a main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes. Trenton is in the growing Delaware 
Valley research, cultural, and industrial complex be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Benefits: pension, 
Social Security, life insurance, sick leave, one 
month’s vacation, state certification, and civil serv- 
ice. Apply to: Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public Library, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

BEGINNING JULY FIRST, Assistant Librarian in 
public library in pleasant commuting town of 18,500, 
30 minutes heart of Manhattan. Certified, or if 
partially trained, work schedule will be arranged to 
allow for continuing study. 35-hour, 5-day week, all 
benefits, a real future. Salary open to discussion. 
Address: Cliffside Park Free Public Library, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for varied experi- 
ence in business-tech library. Junior assistant li- 
brarian (M.L.S.) to do reference, indexing, and 
serials work. 35-hour week, 8:30-4:30, paid vacation 
and liberal benefits. Air-conditioned library. Experi- 
ence not required. Salary $4600 up depending on 
qualifications. Apply: Miss Florine E. Hunt, Li- 
brarian, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Salary range $5700- 
$7200. Suburban community of 38,000 near New 
York City. Responsibilities include public relations 
and supervision of adult services. Civil Service bene- 
fits, state pension, vacation. Requirements: Library 
degree and 3 years of suitable experience. Apply 
Henry Thomas, Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 
River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Salary range $4500- 
$6000. Suburban community 38,000 near New York 
City. Opportunity to develop a new children’s de- 
partment. Civil Service benefits, state pension, vaca- 
tion, Library School degree to meet New Jersey 
Certification. Apply Henry Thomas, Director, Free 
Public Library, 12-56 River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

ACTIVE BRANCH program needs community- 
minded librarians for children’s work and young 
adult work. Master’s in L.S. required. Start at 
$4602, without experience, or $5068 with 2 years 
professional experience. 5-day, 37%-hour week; 
month vacation; sick leave; Blue Cross-Shield; 
State retirement plan plus Social Security. Progres- 
sive organization; hub of tri-county system. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


southeast 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN II, $4824 year minimum, in 
air-conditioned branch; Children’s Librarian I, $4416 
year minimum; and Assistant Cataloger Il, $4824 
year minimum; salaries dependent on experience; 
wanted for Fairfax County Public Library, Metropoli- 
tan Washington, D.C.; has merit system, Social Se- 
curity and County retirement, vacation, and sick 
leave, 40-hour week and excellent opportunities for 
advancement. Bond issue recently passed provides for 
construction of large central library and six branch 
buildings within next 5 years. Degree from ac- 
credited Library School required. Apply Mrs. Mary 
K. McCulloch. Director, Fairfax County Public Li- 
brary, 103 Court House Drive, Fairfax, Va. 
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LIBRARY CONSULTANT to help with rapidly 
expanding program in Florida. Public library ex- 
perience required. County or regional experience de- 
sirable. Car essential. For details write State Library, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Position open Sep- 
tember 1, Man or woman, able to drive beautiful new 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile to schools and communities 
of four counties. Social Security and State Retire- 
ment. Sick Leave and three wks. vacation with pay. 
County Group Hospitalization, 40 hour week. Salary 
depends on certification and experience. Modern 
headquarters in friendly small town. Write Mrs. 
Ethlyn Potter Rolfe, Director, Ocmulgee Regional Li- 
brary, Eastman, Ga. 

DIRECTOR. Three county region in Eastern North 
Carolina formed 5 years ago. Population 32,000; 6 
libraries; 2 bookmobiles; county seats 30 miles apart; 
new regional library with air-conditioned office; cen- 
tral processing center at State Library; 2 profes- 
sional assistants. Near beaches; 80 miles from Nor- 
folk. Social Security; Workmen’s Compensation; 1 
month’s vacation; 3 weeks sick leave; travel allow- 
ance. Salary commensurate with experience and edu- 
cation. Personal interview necessary. Send references 
with initial letter. Apply Mrs. J. Robert Campbell, 
Pettigrew Regional Library, Plymouth, N.C. 

POSITION OPEN—Head of Serials. College or 
research library experience required. Month’s vaca- 
tion. Retirement, hospitalization, insurance plans. 
Address Librarian, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES needed 
July 1, 1960, at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in state-wide planning. Department 
in air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public Li- 
brary, available. Beginning salary Professional II 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 


midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program. Pleasant suburban community convenient to 
Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excellent budget, 
municipal retirement plus Social Security, sick leave, 
vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
37% hr. week—usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Expanding public li- 
brary system serving county over 500,000. Beginning 
salary 5th yr. library degree, $4700; 3 yrs. experience, 
$5150; annual merit increments to $6050. With proper 
qualifications eligible for promotion to a branch li- 
brarian position $6100-$7100. Month’s vacation; out- 
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standing retirement plan; in-service training program. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton & Montgomery 
County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. Library school gradu- 
ate. Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, Social 
Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, TIAA, faculty 
status. Salary dependent upon qualifications. Apply 
to: Miss Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park 
College, 5125 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 

COMBINATION ORDER—catalog librarian wanted 
for county extension center library, air-conditioned 
building, 129,000 volumes, located in a midwest in- 
dustrial city of 62,000. Opportunity to advance to 
head of processing within a year. Forty-hour work 
week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement, hos- 
pitalization. Library School graduate with some ex- 
perience required. Salary range: $4600-$5500 depend- 
ing on experience. B-197. 

THREE POSITIONS. (1) Children’s Librarian. 
Open June 1960. Salary $4565-$5271 in 4 annual in- 
crements. (2) Adult Services Librarian. Open June 
1960. Salary $4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. (3) 
Mobile Library Services. Open September 1960. Salary 
$4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. 5th year L.S. de- 
gree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 1 mo. annual leave; 
l day per month sick leave, cumulative to 60 days. 
Social Security plus local retirement. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield available. Write: Miss Eudocia Stratton, 
Librarian, Jackson County Library, 1400 North West 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY: Progressive 
system needs alert, personable, graduate librarians 
for Central adult divisions, for work with elementary 
schools, and for adult and children’s work in branches. 
40-hour work week, 4 weeks’ paid vacation, Social 
Security, state retirement plan and cumulative sick 
leave. Salary based on experience, range $4740-$6120. 
Apply: Personnel Coordinator, Public Library, Indi- 
anapolis 4, Ind. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1). Faculty 
status. Varied duties include cataloging. Small, grow- 
ing college. Chicago. Master’s degree. 10-month year. 
Excellent salary scale. Write: Helen Wheeler, Li- 
brarian, Southeast Junior College, 2100 East 87th 
Street, Chicago 17. 

OPPORTUNITY for male graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering col- 
lege. Responsibilities primarily cataloguing. Faculty 
status, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, health insurance, 
and retirement. Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Apply to: 
Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Beautiful, active, progressive 
Northland College library. Co-ed, accredited, four- 
year liberal arts. Position carries full faculty rank. 
Friendly, informal atmosphere. Salary $5500 depend- 
ing upon qualifications; 1044 month appointment 
with regular school vacations. Student assistants han- 
dle routine work, under supervision of full-time non- 
pro assistant. Usual fringe benefits, and more. Small 
city on edge of Lake Superior, in “Banana Belt” of the 
north country. Resort area, hay fever-free, sunny 
winters. Requirements: graduate degree in library ° 
science (B.L.S. or M.L.S. from an accredited school). 
Address: Mr. Jesse M. Caskey, Dean, Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Wis. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in cataloging and 
reference work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $7307 depending 
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upon nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, September 
1960. Suburb of Cleveland. Library school degree re- 
quired, some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 
Processing done at Main Library. Department book 
and policy meetings with Public Library. Full school 
vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary $4400 up, de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL needs librarian. School 
population 1100. % time secretary. Cooperative 
faculty. City 100 miles west of Chicago. Salary de- 
pendent on education and experience. Write to R. A. 
Baumgartner, Principal, Senior High School, Free- 
port, Ill. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for new branch in shopping 
center in city over 100,000. Opportunity for adminis- 
trative experience. Library degree required. Branch 
experience desirable. Salary $4740-$5840 depending on 
experience. Assistant Children’s Librarian to help 
promote children’s service in main library. Library 
degree required. Salary $4740-$5120. 5-day (40 hour) 
week, 4 week vacation, retirement plan and Social 
Security. Blue Cross and Blue Shield insurance 
available. Apply Mary L. Henderson, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with energy and im- 
agination, for newly established public library, 45 
miles from Chicago Loop. Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program, select books, help plan new build- 
ing. Three week vacation, Social Security, beginning 
salary $4400 for degree from accredited Library School 
without experience. Apply President, Niles Public Li- 
brary Board, 7944 Waukegan Rd., Niles 48, Illinois; 
personal interview might be possible at the Montreal 
Conference. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to take complete charge of 
organizing and administering library in attractive 
new quarters serving rapidly growing suburban com- 
munity just 20 minutes from downtown Milwaukee. 
Requirements: 5th year LS degree plus some admin- 
istrative experience. Salary: $5200 to start. Fringe 
benefits. Civil Service. Apply Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, 
620 S. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN—High — School—qualified 
under standards of North Central Association. Salary 
on teachers’ schedule at $4320 for school year. Maxi- 
mum $8350 with M.A. in Library Science. Six hun- 
dred student suburban Cleveland, Ohio, school. Con- 
tact George Hettinger, Principal, Kenston High 
School, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

THREE POSITIONS. County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools. School Service De- 
partment Head, to supervise bookmobile service and 
render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$5759 in 
five steps. School Service Department Assistant, $4342- 
$5239 in five steps. Branch Librarian. Combination 
branch and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bache- 
lor’s and L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid 
hospitalization, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Di- 
rector, Kent County Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 

HEAD OF BOOKMOBILE DEPT., Bookmobile 
Lbn., Catalog Lbn., and Branch Children’s Lbn., 
positions open at the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public 
Library. 38-hr., 5-day week, sick leave 1 day per 
month cumulative to 80 days, Social Security, State 
Teacher’s Retirement plan. Initial salary $4700-$5300, 


depending upon experience. Dept. head $5000-$5600. 


Apply Director, Kalamazoo Public Library, 315 South 
Rose Street. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and training. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
This position requires an L.S. degree. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments, sick leave, 
Social Security and good retirement plans. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary, 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick . 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN to administer and teach in the Li- 
brary Science Department. Position to begin Sep- 
tember 12, 1960. Library Science degree and a 
doctorate. Experience in school libraries and/or teach- 
ing. Minimum salary $900 per month depending on 
qualifications. Salary schedule and all regular Uni- 
versity vacations. Illinois University Retirement Sys- 
tem provides disability, death and pension benefits. 
Rank—Associate Professor. Interested applicants 
should send a detailed letter, transcript of credits, 
references, experience record and photograph. Ap- 
ply to: Miss Bernadine C. Hanby, Director, Uni- 
versity Library, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 


southwest 


CATALOGER, experience with serials work in col- 
lege or research library desired. Salary open, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, retirement 
plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. Beautiful 
air-conditioned building. Write to Librarian. Fondren 
Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
State retirement plus Social Security, group insurance 
voluntary, three weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 4158, 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. Field Consultant to serve southern 
part of the state, work with public libraries advisory 
capacity, set up library stations, carry on public re- 
lations program, work with schools, supervise two 
regional libraries. Entering salary $5160 increasing 
to $5460 in six months, maximum $6780. Library sci- 
ence degree, public library, extension and/or county 
library experience required. Live in Santa Fe, altitude, 
6900 feet. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT HEAD now open. 
Modern air-conditioned library. Fast-growing com- 
munity of 38,000. Moderate living costs. M.L.S. and 
experience desired. Beginning salary of $4700. Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to head growing department giving 
bookmobile service to city schools. M.L.S. and ex- 
perience desired. Beginning salary of $4500. 3 weeks 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave, insurance op- 
tional. Apply: Carlos Cuitino, Librarian, Hutchinson 
Public Library, Hutchinson, Kan. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA LIBRARY has three 
positions open: Circulation Librarian, asst. to dept. 
head, $5100. Reference Librarian in engineering sci- 
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ences, $5200. Catalog Librarian, $4800. Faculty status, 
good retirement and insurance plans, liberal vaca- 
tions. Write to Mr. Fleming Bennett, Librarian. 


pacific northwest 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 


tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and Library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly responsi- 
ble to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, Secre- 
tary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

MATURE WOMAN WANTED for small city- 
county library in a beautiful scenic area on coast of 
Washington. Fishing, lumbering, and resorts. New 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, 7 stations and 1 city li- 
brary. Must have own car. Congenial staff. One 
month’s vacation, Social Security. If qualified State 
certification may be obtained on application. Living 
costs and salary attractive. Vacancy after August 1l, 
1960. B-196. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Pacific Northwest, has 
opening for inexperienced or partially experienced 
cataloger; and for circulation librarian. New beauti- 
ful, divisional library. Ideally located, optimum work- 
ing conditions, retirement, Social Security, sickness 
and accident insurance. One month vacation. Good 
salaries depending upon qualifications. B-188. 

OPENINGS FOR (1) Circulation Librarian, to 
have charge also of displays and in future readers’ 
advisory work; a couple of years’ experience essen- 
tial; salary open; available July 1; (2) teacher for 
school library courses, plus some reference work; 
minor in library science offered; must have teaching 
certificate and experience in school library work; 
salary open; to start Sept. 1. Interviews at Montreal, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Apply Miss Lesley Heathcote, 
Librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

LIBRARIAN in prosperous, progressive town of 
5300 near Portland, Oregon, metropolitan area. 
Salary $5400 to $6360 depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Graduate of an ALA accredited li- 
brary school with two years experience. Two weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security, state retire- 
ment plan. Budget about $28,000; books and periodi- 
cals $5000; circulation 100,000; 4700 registered bor- 
rowers. Good non-professional staff. Cooperative li- 
brary board, mayor and council. The community 
appreciates and supports its library. Write to Mr. 
D. R. Laird, Chairman of the Board, P.O. Box 975, 
Camas, Wash. 


far west 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CALIFORNIA for Profes- 
sional Librarians. Positions open in State Library, 
correctional institutions, mental hospitals, and Youth 
Authority schools. Starting salaries, depending on 
experience, $4980 to $7356; salary increases antici- 
pated, effective July 1, 1960. See display ad on 
Page 548. State Personnel Board, 801 Capital Ave- 
nue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Librarian, Chief Executive, 
San Francisco Public Library; Main Library and 
25 branches. Requirements: Degree from accredited 
Library School; Supervisor in a metropolitan li- 
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brary system; Minimum of 5 years appropriate ex- 
perience at the administrative level. Applications to: 
Frank A. Clarvoe, Jr., Acting City Librarian, Main 
Library, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


canada 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN wanted to take complete 
charge of Department in active medium-sized library 
with attractive new building. Department currently 
answering 1000 questions per month. Library degree 
and minimum of two years reference experience re- 
quired. Salary $380-$455 per month. This library may 
also require a Circulation Librarian in January 1961. 
Apply Miss A. Hutcheson, Librarian, New West- 
minster Public Library, New Westminster, B.C., 
Canada. Interviews can be arranged for Montreal Con- 
ference. 


hawaii 


CAPABLE, young, ambitious catalogers needed with 
public library experience. Good promotion possibili- 
ties; opportunity to share in benefits of Dr. Tauber’s 
study of catalog section, August 1960. Month vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement and Social Security, 
salary $5076-$6468, depending on experience. U.S. 
Citizenship, ALA accredited LS degree required. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, married, 32. M.S.L.S., candidate for Ph.D. in 


library science. Experience in administration, re- 
search, reference, and teaching. Some publishing. 
Seeking responsible position in college or university 
library. Available September 1960. B-54-W. 

OLDER WOMAN desires catalog position in liberal 
arts college or public library. B.A., B.S. in education, 
B.S. cert in library science, M.A., high school teach- 
ing, experience. Ten years head librarian. Prefer 
Northwest or Upper Midwest. B-55-W. 

WOMAN, 40, seeks challenging position—any field 
but cataloging. B.A., Soc.; BALS; MSLS. 8 years ex- 
perience as head of large regional library for the 
blind, a segment of the federal government’s national 
program; duties included administration, public rela- 
tions, liaison with professional groups, reader guid- 
ance, and others. Some training and experience in 
children’s work; some in technical library. Available 
Sept. 1. B-56-W. 

WOMAN, M.A. in L.S. 5 years college and un’- 
versity library experience, desires position as college 
librarian, or position in university library, prefer 
acquisitions, or reference. Midwest preferred. Availa- 


ble July 1. B-58-W. 
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Yes, we can talk about all the different qualities which make up 
a cover — its method of printing — its resemblance to the original 
jacket — and many other things. 


In our opinion, however, there are just two things of real impor- 
tance: first, its eye-compelling effect on the potential reader, and 
second, its durability. 


In genuine PICTURE COVERS" these two qualities are built-in. 
You can make no mistake, therefore, when placing your next 


rebinding or prebinding order to insist on getting genuine 
PICTURE COVERS* — over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 
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A MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 

20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


Postmaster: please send notice of 
deliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Library— 





“The Memory of The Human Race” 


Never in history have developments in 
communication been more exciting nor 
communication more important. 

Marvels of the electronic age make it 
possible to flash a message around the 
world in less than one second. Radio, 
television, photographs taken in outer 
space are accepted casually as a phase 
of this modern magic and near miracles 
yet to come. 

But books still provide the best way 
for one man’s mind to reach another’s. 
The place of the library and the librarian 
in the community is one of greater influ- 


ence and significance than ever before— 
and it continues to grow. 

Indeed, the printed word remains our 
foremost medium of communication; 
and because a good encyclopedia is an 
important tool of learning in libraries, 
schools, and homes, the editors and pub- 
lishers of the 1960 World Book are proud 
to be a part of a program that is as un- 
limited as the future itself. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
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$25,000 for the new building 


Montreal Conference Highlights 


Taslar- Aasmaict 10RA 
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Check University Microfilm’s new 63-page cumula- 


tive O-P books catalogue for those hard-to-find, tough-to-buy 
books. More than 2000 titles available as paper-bound reprints. 
Most titles are 314 cents per page. 

The quality reproductions of O-P books and the rea- 
sonable prices are surprising to most librarians and scholars. If 
you have not already received yours, write for the new UM O-P 


books catalogue today. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
M 213 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February’ 8, 1925. 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


ay lord 
TILTED TAB GUIDES 


for your charging file 
Improved Visibility — Easier to Read 


Enjoy new convenience and neatness in your charging file 
with these heavier, transparent tilted tab guides. Permanent 
45° angle of headings provides easy reading and quick 
reference. High mounting gives extra clearance over tops of 
cards — won't cling when cards are tilted. Heavy acetate tabs 
securely attached to durable pressboard. Tabs in center posi- 
tion — wide enough to accommodate extra long headings. 
Each box of 50 includes A-Z, 1-31, January-December, 38 
general classifications and a sheet of 50 blank headings. 








No. 337 Gaylord Tilted Tab 
Charging Guide. 


Order today 
PRICES: 
Wes bee uaa $4.15 
(minimum quantity) 
NOD VER A DO 8.10 
t i AR 7.85 per 100 


(Transportation charges paid) 


LIGHARY SUPPI | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Fo SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Precise 
Effortless ... 


Micro Opaque Card Positioning 
with AO’s NEW Card Moving Unit 
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Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
movements from frame to frame...both laterally and 
horizontally. Conveniently located concentric knobs 
provide precise, effortless card movements. Frame 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of 
screen image oriented to follow the direction knob 
is turned. 

Micro opaque cards of any type or thickness and 


up to a 9” x 9” size are readily accommodated in this 
smooth-working unit. A hinged coverglass holds 
the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
abrasions, scratches and wear. 

This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
as an optional accessory with AO’s Micro Opaque 
Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
quickly and easily. 


Dept. G-16¥ Please send full information on: 


O AO’s New Card Moving Unit 
D AO’s Micro Opaque Reader 


American Optical Company 


Address SEES Eana à 
Qi aaO State... 
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INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK . 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 


581 Highlights of the Montreal Conference 
Howard Haycraft is pleased 


about two things. First, he is 

pleased that the H. W. Wilson 599 “Upon the Shining Mountains,” Frances Lander Spain 
Foundation has decided to give 
$25,000 to the headquarters 
building fund. Second, he is 
pleased to hand ALA President 
Benjamin Powell something 


603 National Library Week and the Canada Council, William 
Albert Trueman 





that, he said, “has been burn- 611 The New Wayne County Library Headquarters Building, 
ing a hole in my pocket for a Walter H. Kaiser 

week.” 

The ALA Bulletin is the official DEPARTMENTS 


journal of the American Library 

Association and publishes ma- 

terial of general interest to li- 561 Free for All 618 Adult Services 
brarians and those interested in 

the library world. Its authors’ 
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for a complete library a special section 





a more efficient replacement or, a unit for special instruction 


Shown in photos: a “New Life” 
Library installation; "New 
Life” furniture for a research 
Be sure to call on us. Ask nook; the much-in-demand 
for Catalog L-60 for data “Multi-Level” desk; the new 


m Kirar TAREN TON "Sound Center” mobile stereo 
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player for group study. 


SJOSTROM USA 
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A Vocation Is Enough 


Mrs. Lois Ornsby thinks that there would be no 
need for a recruitment program for libarians if 
only the “pay were good.” 

No doubt, we should do all we can in order to 
better the salaries of the librarians in the United 
States. But don’t let us overlook the fact that 
there is a certain danger in very high salaries 
too. High salaries may attract people who other- 
wise never would think of choosing this or that 
profession. On the other hand, low earnings 
never will deter people who have a calling for a 
certain job in life. 

A poet who is really a poet at heart will prefer 
being a poet with rather meager earnings to be- 
coming a banker with the highest income in 
town. A philosopher who is really a philosopher 
will not be prevented from staying a philosopher 
by the prospect of a pretty low income for the 
rest of his life. Are things very much different 


with the librarian who is really a librarian: a 
lover of books and an educator at heart? A low 
salary may have the advantage of excluding 
people of doubtful interests from the ranks of 
our profession. 

But if a low income will not deter the librarian 
at heart from choosing library work, it will be 
necessary to tell people about the librarian’s 
job. I am all in favor of the recruitment program. 

Hans MARGOLIUS 

Bureau of Business and Economic Research 

University of Miami, Florida 


I was a little shocked, as I hope other librarians 
were, by the letter of Mrs. Lois Ornsby in the 
May issue. Perhaps it was the somewhat unneces- 
sary details connected with the work of under- 
takers. If Mrs. Ornsby intended to shock, she cer- 
tainly accomplished her mission. 

I have long learned that no situation is either 
black or white, but probably has to be consid- 
ered from various aspects. To some extent, I am 
also tired of the constant battle of words over 
recruitment programs, for I personally feel that 
librarians can accomplish more along this line 
by the quiet approach. But I feel that Mrs. 
Ornsby overlooks a very important aspect of li- 
brarianship by dwelling entirely on the financial 
gains of the profession. Any librarian who enters 


New Reprints Now Available 





Annales 
de Physique 
9th Series 


Volumes 1-2, 1914 
Single volumes, paper bound $20.00 


Volumes 15-20, 1921-1923 
Single volumes, paper bound 20.00 


12th Series 


Volumes 1-3, 1946-1948 
Single volumes, paper bound 25.00 


Ry JOHNSON 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Reviews of 
Modern Physics 


Volume 11, 1939 
Paper bound volume ....... $17.00 


Volume 12, Nos. 1-2, 1940 


Single issues, paper bound .. 4.50 
Volume 18, Nos. 1-2, 1946 
Single issues, paper bound .. 4.50 


Previously Reprinted 


Volumes 1-10, 1929-1938 
Paper bound set ......... $170.00 
Single volumes, paper bound 17.00 


CORPORATION 


17 OLD QUEEN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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the profession with any idea of the large amount 
of money to be made does so with very little 
thought. The personal satisfaction that we re- 
ceive from our work must not be overlooked 
when considering the profession. I hope that 
there are not a great many librarians who have 
difficulty looking beyond their checkbooks. 
Kent C. Horner, librarian 
North Plainfield High School 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 


The little piece by Mrs. Lois Ornsby in the May 
issue concerning recruitment and salaries is the 
first sensible writing I have seen on this subject 
in my ten years of library work. Thanks for 
printing it. 

ROBERT ERICKSON, supervisor 

Bookmobile Services 

Santa Clara County (Calif.) Free Library 


What To Do When a New Book Falls Apart 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Hawaii Library Association considerable dis- 
cussion took place on the matter of the flimsy 
construction of some of the new books received 
by our libraries. I was asked to send you a letter 
expressing our concern in regard to this matter. 

Some of our librarians report that sections fall 
out of their new books before they reach the 


Hafner No. 18. 
Library oa 
of Classics `” 


ome - 


. . . . LA 
public, necessitating mending before bookg are 
circulated. This is obviously a bad state of affairs 


and one that causes us much worry. 


Anything that you can do to raise the stand- 


ards of bookmaking will be much appreciated. 
MARGARET GRAY, secretary 
Hawaii Library Association 
Honolulu 


This letter was sent to the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. The following reply was received 


from Dana J. Pratt of the ABPC staff: 


You can be sure that a publisher is just as 
unhappy as a librarian when a new book fails to 
hold up as it should. I have referred your letter 
(hence the delay in answering) to the members 
of our Book Production Committee. They tell me 
that there can be various reasons why a struc- 
tural failure occurs, and that in order to find out 
what went wrong, and why, it would be a great 


help if librarians would send to the productio 


n 


managers of the publishers involved any new 
books that break down before their time, along 
with an explanation of the circumstances, e.g., 
the number of circulations. The production man- 
ager will be glad to send a replacement copy at 
no cost, and he will have before him tangible 


evidence that will prove invaluable in helpin 
him to prevent similar difficulties in the future. 


COOPER, J. F. The Spy. New Introduction by 
Professor Warren S. Walker. (Darley Illustrations) 
Ready $2.45 


FRENEAU, Philip. Poems. Edited with critical 
Introduction by H. H. Clark. August 15 $2.45 


MATHER, Cotton. Selections. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by K. B. Murdock. 
August 15 $2.45 


SARMIENTO, Domingo Faustino. Life in the Ar- 
gentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants. 
With Biographical Sketch of the author by Mrs. 
Horace Mann. August 15 $2.45 


These volumes, in paper covers, continue our series in the field of American literature. The 
new Introduction to Cooper features the identification of Harvey Birch, first American spy of the 


Revolution. Sarmiento, “father of modern Argentina, 


” was that country’s first minister to the U.S., a 


disciple of Horace Mann and friend of Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz and other great leaders of thought. 


«vt WORLD'S LEAD, 
Cc 
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the little 


“say's Vexation 
Sokolsky has no beef. National Review is in- 


dexed in PAIS. You can’t get them all in 
Readers’ Guide. 

ii ROBERT KNEPPER 
Los Angeles 


Mr. Knepper refers to the criticism of Readers’ 
Guide in George Sokolsky’s syndicated column 
because it did not index National Review. See 
page 433 of the June issue. —Ep. 


Canada Pioneers Again 


The Ontario Institute of Professional Librarians 
is mentioned in your April issue, and you might 
be interested in latest developments of this pro- 
fessional body. A charter of incorporation for 
the institute has now been obtained from the Pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario, and at the annual 
meeting in May the institute will be disassociated 
from the Ontario Library Association and be- 
come a separate organization of professionals. I 
think that this is the first occasion on this con- 
tinent when a legally organized body of profes- 
sional librarians has been established. It is to be 
noted that membership in the institute since Jan- 
uary 1960 has been restricted to fully qualified 
professional librarians, i.e., those in possession 
of recognized university and library science de- 
grees. 

The example of the institute merits study by 
American librarians. It provides an example of 
encouragement to librarians who desire to see 
librarianship become a true profession, setting 
the standards of professional qualifications, con- 
trolling admission to the profession, and securing 
community recognition of the fact that profes- 
sional education and qualifications are required 
of all those entering the profession. 

BERNARD A. Ower, head librarian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa eoo 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-0O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “torins” BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this feld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supp ye 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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It’s handy, it’s handsome—this 
amazingly rugged two-shelf book 
truck by Demco! Under actual test 
this book truck was loaded with 160 
pounds, twice the load of its capacity 
of 82 average size library books, and 
pushed over a 2” double threshold 
more than 25,000 times. Results? No 
effect on its welded construction! 
You'll like this “Little Work Horse” 
—it’s easy to maneuver, quiet in op- 
eration, economically priced at only 


$4550 
y2. epeo F.0.B. MADISON, WIS. 
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Children and good ok 





Good Old Archibald 


By Ethelyn Parkinson; illustrated by 
Mary Stevens. This is a rollicking, side- 
splitting story about Archibald Brewster, 
who came to be known as “good old 
Arch” after he successfully helped the 
Brookfield Bumblebees win the big base- 
ball game with the Lawson Lions. 
Ages 8-12, Grades IV-VI 
160 pages, Cloth, $3 


The Marsh Crone’s Brew 


Written and illustrated by Ib Spang 
Olsen. This is a charming old Danish 
folk tale which tells how spring comes to 
the marshes when the Marsh Crone, the 
Marsh boys and girls, and the Marsh 
man join together in preparing a very 
special and mysterious swamp brew. 
Ages 5-8, Grades K-III 
32 pages, Cloth, $1.50 


The Mystery 
Of the Old Fisk House 


By Mary Fishler and Lois Fuller; illus- 
trated by Millard McGee. The Brownie 
Scouts of Troop 15 start out on a hike 
through the woods when they chance upon 
a mystery. The whole troop works to- 
gether, using skills learned in the Brownie 
meetings, to help solve the Fisk House 


mystery. 
Ages 8-10, Grades III-V 
160 pages, Cloth, $2.50 


Abin gdon ‘Press 


NASHVILLE 


NEW YORK 
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Around the Year 
Together 


Compiled by Ruth Adams Murray; illus- 
trated by George and Irma Wilde. This is 
a collection of poems, stories, puzzles, 
jokes, games, and things to make—se- 
lected from the “Together with the Small 
Fry” pages of Together Magazine, by the 
former editor of the page. The sturdy, 
washable cover has an attractive 4-color 
design. 

Ages 5-10, Grades K-IV, 96 pages 

Laminated paper over board, $1.95 


The Story of Saint Nicholas 


By Mildred Luckhardt; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Long ago in Asia Minor, a 
boy grew up to become a bishop of the 
Christian church, and later became known 
as Saint Nicholas. From the numerous 
legends about this early saint, our present- 
day Santa Claus came to be. 
Ages 8 up, Grades III-VI 
112 pages, Cloth, $2.75 


The Boy Who Couldn’t Roar 


By Grace Berquist; illustrated by Ruth 
Van Sciver. Tommy wanted to roar like 
a lion, but no matter how hard he tried, 
he just couldn’t do it. The day he did 
learn to “roar,” Tommy acquired the 
confidence he needed to speak for himself. 
An easy-to-read book 

32 pages, Cloth, $1.50 


The Three Guardsmen and 
other stories from the 
Apocrypha 


By Edith Patterson Meyer; illustrated by 
Howard Simon. Each of the 15 books of 
the Apocrypha are represented in this 
anthology of stories based on the religious 
heritage of our present day churches. 
Ages 10 up, Grades V-X 
128 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
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I Rode the Black Horse 
Far Away 


By Ivy O. Eastwick; illustrated by Robert 

A. Jones. A black horse can take a child 

far, far away—but the 47 poems in this 

collection can take him anywhere he 
chooses to go—from city to seashore. 

Ages 3-10, Grades N-IV 

64 pages, Cloth, $2 


Abraham Lincoln, 
Courageous Leader 


By Lillian Bragdon; illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Young readers will enjoy this 
account of Lincoln’s boyhood, his man- 
hood, and his years as president of the 
U. S. Another Makers of America book. 

Ages 8-12, Grades IV-VII 

128 pages, Cloth, $1.75 


Jesus Goes 
To the Synagogue 


By Helen Brown; illustrated by William 
Hutchinson. On the Sabbath Day, Jesus 
goes to the Synagogue. Young readers will 
share his eager interest in the rituals of 
the ancient worship service. 
Ages 6-9, Grades I-III 
32 pages, Boards $1.25 


Apprentice to Liberty 


By Mary Virginia Fox; illustrated by Mel 
Silverman. Jean Girard, a native of Al- 
sace, learns the meaning of liberty and 
democracy only after he helps build the 
Statue of Liberty and then journeys to 
America for its dedication. 
Ages 9 up, Grades V-VIII 
160 pages, Cloth, $3 








Dangerous Flight 


By Elsa Pedersen; illustrated by Anthony 
D’Adamo. Alaska was a Russian colony 
when Stefan went there to live with his 
uncle. In the face of great danger, their 
courage saves their lives and the lives of 
their Indian friends, making this an excit- 
ing and dramatic account of the purchase 
of Alaska by the United States. 
Ages 11 up, Grades V-X 
224 pages, Cloth, $3 


Something New 
At the Circus 


By Hannah Simons; illustrated by Mar- 
garet Bradfield. A circus poster on the 
side of the barn makes all the animals 
eager to go to town for the big event. 
What happens as each animal gets tired 
along the road to town, how the animals 
finally get to see the circus, as well as be 
in it, makes a delightful story boys and 
girls will want to hear over and over 
again. Bright full-color illustrations. 
Ages 3-7, Grades N-III 
32 pages, Cloth, $2 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


by Joun S. Rosine, director, National Library 
W eek 


Reading and libraries are being more and 
more propelled into the very nerve center of 
the national thinking. A pronounced thaw in 
the attitude of many Americans is occurring 
which is melting down indifference, apathy, 
and inertia, 

We see everywhere evidence of this change. 
I suppose it is first apparent in the growing 
concern about education. The fruits from the 
“better schools” program are beginning to be 
harvested. Education is, of course, linked to 
survival so dramatically that perhaps there 
was never a time in our national life when 
learning was so much in the spotlight. 

Another aspect of the current change is 
economic—an affluent society which has 
achieved full employment and prosperity but 
not peace is at the time of its greatest material 
strength in danger of being surpassed in world 
leadership. Thus we have the current discus- 
sion of national purpose and a serious re- 
examination of our values. 

We can be confident that the response will 
meet the challenge, but all Americans who are 
concerned with reading, books, and libraries 
must be certain that the impetus of this new 
interest, this new opportunity, is neither lost 
nor dissipated. We must use every means of 
accelerating the shift of reading and libraries 
to the center of the stage. For far beyond our 
self-interest rests the national interest. This is 
no private concern; it is a prime public con- 
cern. 

If survival of a free society is dependent 
on its citizens being fully informed, fully 
equipped to recognize the challenge and com- 
pete, then our role is clear. And it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that survival may at last 
depend upon how well we do that job. 

Librarians can do it, but they need help. 
They need the interest, the awareness, and the 
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support of the public—of all ages, all Pe sais 


tional levels, and all income groups, rural and 
urban, in every state. 

National Library Week is a means to help 
us reach the public, to promote reading, and 
to promote the idea of libraries. Its influence 
is not intended to last only seven days; it is 
year-round. 

Millions of Americans who do not read, 
who do not use books, who do not now enter 
libraries or support them, will respond if we 
can reach them. The experience of the first 
three years has demonstrated that they are 
responding and will continue to do so. 

The preliminary report of the third National 
Library Week, which exceeded the first two in 
every qualitative and quantitative measure, 
has been distributed and the final report now 
is available. These reports are based on the 
official records of the state executive directors. 
They reflect four main developments: 

1. Increased citizen participation. 

2. More significant goals, state and local 
programs, 

3. Great increase in the quality of national 
media support. 

4. The extension of all types of support 
throughout the year. 

Looking ahead to the fourth year (April 
16-22, 1961) we can build on a firm founda- 
tion. There will be five ALA—NLW workshops 
this fall—at the four regional association 
meetings and one in Chicago—to continue the 
planning, improve preparations, and expand 
on state and local opportunities. 

The momentum of National Library Week 
can help us mobilize resources now untapped. 
I think the goal in 1961 should be that every 
community which observes National Library 
Week should have its own official NLW Citi- 
zens’ Committee. 

Citizens can help build interest in reading, 
books, and libraries. They can help build sup- 
port for the Library Services Act, state aid, 
and bond issues. 

Reading and libraries will not move to the 
center of the national scene on the winds of 
national discontent alone. We can and must do 
something ourselves, did 


Excerpts from the 1960 NLW report will be 
found on page 608—-O09—Eb. 
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HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness .. . Heckman Standardized Magazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory 
Library Book Binding in the largest selection of 
Illustrated and Decorative covers available. . . 
Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use . . . plus a special service for 
restoration and repair of rare volumes. 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 


Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 
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ALA HEADQUARTERS STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


ALPHONSE TrREzzA has accepted the position of 
ALA Associate Executive Director and Executive 
Secretary of the Library Administration Division. 
He will join the headquarters staff on Septem- 
ber 6. Mr. Trezza has been executive secretary of 
the Catholic Library Association since 1956. He 
was on the staff of the Philadelphia Free Library 
and Villanova University Library, has been lec- 
turer at the Drexel Institute Library School and 
part-time faculty member in the Villanova Uni- 
versity Department of Library Science. 


Ronawp V. GLENS assumed the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the ALA Reference Services Di- 
vision on June 15. Mr. Glens took his master’s de- 
gree in library science at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, in 1957, studied Orien- 
tal literature and fine arts in Kyoto, Japan, and 
did graduate work at the Bread Loaf Graduate 
School of English in Middlebury, Vermont. Since Mè. Trezza 
1957, Mr. Glens has been administrative assistant 

at the library of the University of Idaho, Moscow. 





CHARLES R. CARNER, new ALA Public Relations 
Officer, joined the headquarters staff on July 15. 
He has been assistant manager of public rela- 
tions, responsible for publicity and press relations 
for the Chicago Tribune radio and television sta- 
tions WGN and WGN-TY, and consultant to Trib- 
une management. Mr. Carner has written a 
weekly column for the Chicago American, and 
has done special interest stories for the Chicago (mR ae 
Tribune, Family Weekly, and numerous TV and i 
radio magazines. His article, “Where’s the Li- 
brarian?” in the April 1960 Kiwanis Magazine 
has been reprinted and distributed to the 2000 
Kiwanis Key Clubs. He is a graduate of Morgan 
Park Military Academy and attended the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. In 1950, Mr. Carner received the 
Illinois Press Association editorial award. 


Mr. Carner Mr. Katz 


WiLuiAM Kartz joins the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment staff August 1 as Assistant to the Director. 
He comes to ALA headquarters from King 
County Public Library in Seattle, where he was 
an area supervising librarian. Mr. Katz worked 
as reporter, editor, and rewrite man in California 
and Washington before becoming a librarian. He 
graduated from the Library School of the Uni-. 
versity of Washington in 1956. eoo 
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The American Association of School Librarians, by action of the ALA and the National 


Education Association, became on June 30 a department of the NEA while re- 
maining a division of the ALA. Approval of departmental status by the NEA at 
its recent conference in Los Angeles, was the culmination of efforts started 
by AASL in January of 1957. Since that date, the proposal for AASL affilia- 
tion with NEA received the endorsement of several bodies within the two 
associations. The members of AASL, long recognizing their dual responsi- 
bilities to education and to librarianship, have worked closely with NEA, 

As a department of NEA, cooperation with educational groups can now be more 
practicable and more meaningful. Headquarters of AASL will remain at the 
American Library Association in Chicago while a staff member of NEA in 
Washington will be named to act as liaison with AASL in Chicago through 
Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary: of the American Association of School 
Librarians = a division of the ALA and a department of the NEA. 


Tim has retired. To most of the members of the American Library Association, there 


is no need to ask who ''Tim'' is. They know these three words mean that after 
36 years at ALA Headquarters, Hazel B. Timmerman, executive secretary of the 
Library Administration Division, has left her desk and the 45 committees with 
which she has most recently been working. 


Miss Timmerman's association with ALA has not only been impressive in terms 
of time ~ 36 years of devoted, loyal and skilled service ~ but in the variety 
of her professional services which made notable contributions to the work 

and progress of the Association. Arriving at Headquarters on October 1,-1924, 
she served first as junior assistant to the Board of Education for Librarian~ 
ship. Shortly afterwards, she took charge of ALA's Placement Service, a 
responsibility she held until 1945. In 1926, she began serving as Executive 
Assistant to the Board on Personnel Administration and its predecessors. She 
was Chief of the Headquarters Office of Personnel Administration from 1945 to 
1957. In the reorganization of ALA, she became Executive Secretary of the 
Library Administration Division in 1957, the position she held at the time 

of her retirement. The LAD includes sections on buildings and equipment, 
financial administration, governmental relations, library’ organization and 
management, personnel administration and public relations,. and includes a 
total of 45 committees. Miss Timmerman gave great assistance and showed 
great skill - and generous patience - in helping a succession of officers 
guide the division into its present impressive and organizational and 
functioning status. | am among many persons who had the privilege of 

working with Tim on the committees which she guided so well. I enjoyed 

every moment of it and learned a great deal. All of us at Headquarters = 

and the membership of the Association - have long benefited from her knowl- 
edge and her infinite capacity to teach and to help. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


July 15; 1960 
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A New Amtmann Catalogue! 
Catalogue 135 


- The American Civil War - 
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750 Sherbrooke St. West 
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LIBRARIANS — WRITE FOR IT! 
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by Everett T. Moore 
LIBRARIANS AND THE “DECENCY COMMITTEES” 


There is a big campaign on these days to curb 
the distribution of “smut literature.” No matter 
what corner of the country we live in, none of us 
ean have missed hearing about efforts ranging 
from that of the Postmaster General of the 


United States to local “decency committees” to - 


rid newsstands and bookstores of what they be- 
lieve is readily identifiable as pornography. 

“A massive attack on obscenity by Massachu- 
setts women will be launched Friday,” reported 
the Boston Traveler on May 10. “Hundreds of 
mothers, church women, and other civic-minded 
women” were summoned to a meeting sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Committee for the Control 
of Obscene Literature, Films, etc. 

The Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram re- 
ported on May 6 that activity was under way 
there to gain “wide-based” support for a League 


a 


for Moral Decency. The organization, fostered by 
the Elyria YWCA Public Affairs Committee, sent 
out several hundred letters to city religious, civic, 
cultural, educational, patriotic, fraternal, social 
service, and labor organizations “accompanied by 
a form endorsement asking encouragement of the 
league’s plans to prevent sale of commercialized 
obscene materials to Elyria’s youth.” The head 
of the league is the city librarian. 

“Three Women to Watch for Smut” read a 
headline in the Evansville (Ind.) Press, March 4. 
The women were appointed by the Evansville 
Council of Church Women, primarily to spot ob- 
jectionable movies, but also to check newsstands 
for obscene reading material. 

Obscenity will be fought on the beaches, ac- 
cording to the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, which 
announced a meeting to be addressed by an off- 
cial of the Duval County Obscene Literature 
Committee at the Jacksonville Beaches Junior 
Woman’s Club. 

In Nassau County, N.Y., reported the New 
York Mirror, May 22, parents from four com- 
munities formed a Joint Committee for the Elimi- 
nation of Indecent Literature, and have collected 
innumerable examples from the newsstands and 
carried their complaints to the district attorney. 

Best-known of the nationwide efforts to track 
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DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
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ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 
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GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 
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down obscenity is that of the Citizens for eco 
Literature. The leader of this movement, Charles 
H. Keating, Jr., of Cincinnati, was reported by 
the press services on May 27 to have “piled hun- 
dreds of magazines before a House subcommittee 
today and claimed the publications ‘caused’ a 
spirit of wantonness.” He got the magazines from 
people who had bought them at newsstands and 
sent them to his committee. Keating said his or- 
ganization was “against state censorship” but he 
advocated creation of “state legislative bodies 
with subpoena powers to investigate the problem 
of pornography.” 

He asserted that many prosecutors and police 
officials were failing to press obscenity cases be- 
cause they were “brainwashed by the mass 
media.” He said five hundred communities were 
“definitely interested” in forming citizens’ anti- 
smut groups and another three hundred commu- 
nities had expressed “milder interest.” Keating 
predicted that opponents of his citizens’ group 
“will yelp censorship, art, borderline, and other 
undefined words and phrases to disguise . . . the 
rot they peddle.” 

The purposes of the CDL, ‘as stated by Mr. 
Keating, are 1) to educate the public about por- 
nography and 2) to press for “enforcement of 
valid statutes making obscenity a crime.” 

None of the above-mentioned activity seems to 
have involved librarians or library services, nor 
does there appear to have been any intent to 
limit library acquisitions or circulation of ma- 
terials considered obscene. The librarian at 
Elyria is one of the very few even mentioned in 
connection with such movements. Librarians may 
naturally conclude that the matter is of no great 
concern to them. 

But some have questioned whether librarians 
can keep out of the controversy—whether, in fact, 
it is healthy to remain on the sidelines. Last Jan- 
uary, when Postmaster General Summerfield ap- 
pointed a nine-member citizens’ group to advise 
him on obscene mail (a group which, he said, 
would ‘in no sense of the word be a censorship 
committee,” but would help him reach decisions 
“in matters relating to the mailability of books 
where questions of obscenity arise”), the editor 
of the Library Journal noted the absence of li- 
brary representation on the committee. Chair- 
man Archie McNeal of the ALA’s Intellectual 
Freedom Committee wrote to the Postmaster 
General about the apparent oversight. 

A reply from the special assistant to the Post- 
master General, L. Rohe Walter, said, “We are 
in agreement with your statement that an impor- 
tant source of personnel has been seemingly 
neglected. ... In the event of an opening on the 
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Gommittee I assure you full consideration will be 
given to a representative from the American Li- 
brary Association. ...” Perhaps it is the bureau- 
cratic language of the letter that makes it sound 
less than convincing. 

A little experience with censors, whether per- 
sonal or vicarious, has convinced many librarians 
that there are dangers in even such “noncensor- 
ship” efforts as those of the decency committees. 
Sufficient cases may be cited in which such com- 
mittees have shown an equal interest in restrict- 
ing book-selection policies in school and public 
libraries. Then it is Huxley, Hemingway, or 
Orwell who become the targets rather than some 
less distinguished writers (more than likely some 
of the downright tawdry ones) who may draw 
first fire at the newsstands. In the minds of the 
restricters little distinction may be drawn be- 
tween them. 

Robert Burdick, secretary to the American 
Book Publishers Council’s Anti-Censorship Com- 
mittee, has noted that a great many censorship 
cases involve materials in which council mem- 
bers do not have an interest. At the ABPC’s an- 
nual meeting reported in Publishers Weekly, 
May 23, he said that “the Council is concerned 
not to protect ‘hard-core pornography’ but is ac- 
tually concerned rather to assert the constitu- 
tional principles of the freedom of the press and 
due process of law that protects works of ‘any 
slightest redeeming social importance.’” Many 
censors, he said, continue to foster a confusion 
between clearly obscene matter, on the one hand, 
and acknowledged literature or debatable ma- 
terial on the other. 

As for drawing the line between what is to be 
considered obscene and what is writing with a 
“serious purpose,” neither librarians nor pub- 
lishers nor courts have considered this to be easy. 
Some eminent lawyers and jurists have said 
that it may not be possible to punish the distri- 
bution of “obscene” material without doing vio- 
lence to due process of law and to the free-press 
provisions of the Constitution. Stanley Fleisch- 
man, writing in the California Librarian, April 
1960, says, “It is clear that the courts have not 
yet drawn a satisfactory definition of obscenity. 
Indeed, it appears that the subject does not lend 
itself to judicial resolution.” 

Since it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
draw a line, it is probable that decency commit- 
tees will not be content until they have gone 
after whatever they consider objectionable, 
whether on the newsstand or in the bookstore or 
in the library. There can be no doubt about the 
potential threat to libraries in the present cam- 
paign. eee 
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EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on May 13, 1960, ordered favorably re- 
ported, with amendment, S.2830 “to amend the 
Library Services Act so as to extend for 5 years 
authorizations for appropriations.” The bill was 
amended to correspond to H.R.12125, which had 
been approved by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on May 12. Two additional co- 
sponsors were added to the Senate bill so that it 
carried the names of 55 senators. - 

S.2830 was considered by the Senate on May 
26; the amendments were agreed to and the bill 
was passed by a voice vote. Senator Kenneth 
Keating of New York, in a statement in support 
of the bill, said in part: 


Sound public library service, freely available to every 
citizen of the United States, is a fundamental goal 
in our unending search for means to strengthen the 
educational and cultural powers of our country. To- 
day’s complex and rapidly changing society demands 
that every citizen have access to the knowledge and 
learning which can come only through well-stocked 
libraries. ; 


it 


. Lorenz 





Amendments to the Act include the elimina- 
tion of the words, “Alaska, Hawaii,” from the 
definition of the term state contained in Section 
9(a}, because their admission to the United 
States since the passage of the Act makes spe- 
cific mention unnecessary. A federal share of 66 
per centum is provided for Alaska until satis- 
factory data are available on the per-capita in- 
come of Alaska. Elimination of Section 4(b), 
providing for a one-year carry-over of state allot- 
ments, is also provided for. 

When Congress recessed for the conventions, 


H.R.12125 had not been reported out of the House 


Rules Committee for consideration and vote by . 


the House of Representatives. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE REPORT 


The recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, which was held 
in Washington, D.C., March 27—April 2, 1960, 
have been published in summary form: Recom- 
mendations, Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings—Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
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ference on Children and Youth. Many of the 
recommendations have immediate and direct ap- 
plication for library services—others have im- 
plications which should be carefully studied by 
all librarians. The summary is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—price 35 
cents. 

Among the 670 recommendations listed urder 
appropriate headings are these: 


33. That the rural physical environment be impreved 
by making adequate provision for ... school facilities 
designed for both educational and community pur- 
poses; buildings and automotive equipment for prblic 
library services... 


180. That school buildings, facilities, and personnel 
be available day and evening on a 12—month basis to 
serve the remedial or vocational needs of dropouts. 


186. That the state and federal governments cont:nue 
their financial support of an adequate library program 
for rural areas. 


225. That quality library facilities and services be 
provided in elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges and universities, to enable them to ackieve 
standards of academic excellence. 


307. That action be taken to extend public libeary 
service throughout the nation, with local, state, and 
national support, and make it available to all. 


308. That support for public, private, and school li- 
braries be increased and access provided in school and 
leisure hours, so that all children, particularly the 
gifted, make reading a lifetime source of learning. 


309. That organizations serving children and youth in- 
corporate the encouragement of reading into their 
programs, where possible providing materials and co- 
operating with other agencies in this activity. 


310. That parents, teachers, librarians, and other rzad- 
ing counselors guide children to read increasingly bet- 
ter books; and that trained personnel be available to 
guide parents as well as young people in the selection 
of appropriate materials. 


NEW HORIZONS 


A report from the Northern Regional Library of 
the New Mexico State Library Commission in- 
cludes comments by the wife of a minister at 
Chimayo to the bookmobile librarian. She stated 
that she had taught school in the area sevsral 
years ago and that at that time, even though she 
speaks Spanish, it was almost impossible to 
communicate with the children because their 
world was so limited. She said, “You just don’t 
know what it means to see these children r2ad- 
ing. It is really wonderful to watch what they 
take—biography, travel, etc., as well as just 
stories.” 
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, ACADEMIC LIBRARY FACILITIES 


_ The second of five related studies which are be- 
ing carried out by the Office of Education on the 
“udequacy of college and university facilities has 
been published: College and University Facili- 
ties Survey; Part 2: Planning for College and 
University Physical Plant Expansion, 1956-70, 
by W. Robert Bokelman and John B. Rork 
(Office of Education, Circular No. 603). High- 
lights include: enrollments by 1970 are expected 
to almost double the 1958 figure, reaching 
slightly more than six million; to provide ade- 
quate physical plant facilities for this number, 
colleges and universities will be required to in- 
vest at least $1.2 billion annually in new and 
existing buildings and campus improvements. 
Capital expenditures through 1970 will be ap- 
portioned as follows: Instructional (which in- 
cludes libraries) $2.7 billion; residential, $1.6 
billion; general $473 million; auxiliary, $355 
million; research, $232 million; and campus im- 
provements, approximately $96 million. 
Expenditures planned specifically for college 
and university libraries (1956-70) are: 


Public institutions-—162 buildings-—-$162,023,000 
Private institutions—-211 buildings—$141,281,000 


MASTER 75-T Tape Recorder. Permits 
silent group listening on headphones for up 
to 10 people; also includes speaker 
and microphone for record and 
playback; versatile recording 
of voice, music, broadcast: 
doubles as PLA. serma 
system, accommodates g: £ 
external speaker. 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION, pioneer in easy-to-operate, . 


durable phonograpis and tape recorders, is lauded today as 


leader in the manufacture of professional sound equipment. 


After years of hard use in the Library and Classroom, 
RHEEM CALIFONE equipment continues to give 
true fidelity and service-free operation. 
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The publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.—price 70 cents. 


TEACHING MACHINES 


Over eighty grants have already been awarded 
thus far under Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act to colleges, universities, and spe- 
cialized nonprofit organizations by the U.S. Office 
of Education. All are designed to study methods 
for making more effective use of such new edu- 
cational media as television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and tape recorders in institutions of higher 
education and elementary and secondary schools. 

Included among the more recent grants is one 
for the study of use of teaching machines to 
help university freshmen use their university li- 
braries more effectively. The grant of $42,232 
was made to Paul R. Wendt, chairman, De- 
partment of Instructional Materials, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


LSA IN OKLAHOMA 


Chickasaw Multi-County Library is the newest 
demonstration in the state, comprising Carter, 
Johnston, Love, Marshall, and Murray counties, 
with headquarters at Ardmore. Circulation rec- 
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What librarian hdasn’t shuddered when 
she sees a book come back which has 
been misused and looks as though a 
puppy had cut his teeth on it? And such 
things do happen. 


Even Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck- 
ram is not guaranteed to withstand the 
onslaught of a puppy’s teeth, but it will 
stand up under hard usage. 


Because . .. it has a built-in quality 
that makes it wear, scratch, tear and 
moisture resistant. And, there is a wide 
range of cheerful colors which keep 
their new look because they can be 
wiped clean of soil, dirt and fingermarks 
with a damp cloth. 
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ords for the first week’s run of the bookmobile 
showed that materials checked out included 
books on opera, business, law, philosophy, anc 
history, with a 2 to 1 ratio of nonfiction to fic 
tion borrowed. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


A new Office of Education publication, Inde 
pendent Study (OF-50005), by Winslow R 
Hatch and Ann Bennet is of special interest tc 
college and university librarians. “Independent 
study” is the term currently used to describe 
programs and practices that place greater re 
sponsibility on students for their own education 
These programs usually have direct effects on the 
use of academic libraries. 

This publication is the first of a new OF series. 
New Dimensions in Higher Education. The sec 
ond study, Effectiveness in Teaching (OE-50006) 
by the same authors has as two of its conclusions 
that problem-oriented approaches to learning are 
effective; and that directing learning, which i: 
the essence of the teacher’s role in inquiry, i: 
effective teaching. 

Both are for sale by the Superintendent o: 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. Price of the former is 25 
cents; the latter is priced at 20 cents. 


UNESCO PROJECT 


The director of the Library Services Branch 
served as U.S. expert at a meeting called by 
Unesco to discuss the organization and content 
of an “International Guide to Educational Docu 
mentation.” The preparation of the United States 
section of the guide is being carried out by the 
Library Services Branch in cooperation with the 
OE Division of International Education. Pre- 
liminary material submitted by nine of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world (Egypt, France. 
Western Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Spain, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, and U.S.) was dis- 
cussed by participants invited by Unesco to at 
tend the meeting held in Paris, April 18-26, 
1960. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


The National Science Foundation is requesting 
all scientific and technical information centers in 
the United States to cooperate in a survey which 
is being conducted by Battelle Memoria] Insti- 
tute for the foundation. Purpose is to locate all 
the information centers serving the physical and 
life sciences and technologies for a future na- 
tional directory of such centers. Questionnaires 
will be used to gather information concerning 
location, subject coverage, scope of collection, 
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-etc. Names and addresses should be sent to Wil- 
liam H. Bickley, Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 
King Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


KEY AUDIO-VISUAL PERSONNEL 


For the eighth consecutive year, the U.S. Office 
of Education has compiled an audio-visual di- 
rectory——Key Audiovisual Personnel in Public 
School and Library Systems in States and Large 
Cities and in Large Colleges and Universities, 
1959-60-——-with this latest directory listing 787 
agencies and institutions and naming 1062 indi- 
viduals with key responsibilities in these pro- 
grams. Table of contents headings are: State 
Departments of Education, State Library Agen- 
cies, Large City Public School Systems, Large 
City Public Library Systems, and Large Colleges 
and Universities. The publication is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—price 
35 cents, 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Final reports of recently completed cooperative 
research projects are being distributed to de- 
pository libraries of the Documents Expediting 
Project of the Library of Congress, and a serious 
effort is being made to obtain enough final re- 
ports of earlier projects so that all reports will 
be available to other researchers through inter- 
library loan. A summary from the Cooperative 
Research Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
provides an indication of progress from July 1, 
1956, to April 2, 1960: 


Proposals received 4:06 54 nieces See alee eres 1088 
Projects signed into contract ..........00+e008: 253 
Projects completed ........sceecccccevveccecess 60 
Total federal funds obligated to bring 

253 projects to completion ............ $11,147,937 


THE STATE AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


State Department of Education Responsibilities 
fer School Libraries, a study conducted at the 
request of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, by Mary Helen Mahar, specialist for 
school and children’s libraries of the Library 
Services Branch, has just been published and is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.—-price 35 cents. Chapter headings of 
this Office of Education publication (OE-15006, 
Misc. No. 35) are as follows: Legal Bases of 
Responsibilities and Services for School Li- 
braries, Personnel for Service to School Li- 
braries in State Departments of Education, Re- 
sponsibilities and Services for School Libraries in 
State Departments of Education, Strengths and 
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Needs of State Departments of Education ir 
Giving Service to School Libraries, and the Sum- — 
mary. The study clearly demonstrates the broad 
responsibilities that state departments of edu- 
cation have for school libraries. 


KENTUCKY PROGRESS 


An outstanding example of the acceleration and 
stimulation of state and loca] development pre 
grams resulting from the Library Services Act 
and the grants authorized by it can be found in 
Kentucky. The State Library Extension Division 
received a notable increase in state-aid appropr-- 
ations for 1960-62. State-aid appropriations far 
the present programs were increased from 
$220,000 for 1958-60 to $400,000. In addition, 
new appropriations were made for the develop- 
ment of multicounty regional libraries: $45,000 
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a new 
guide to reference books? 


Well, hardly. What could replace the old? But reference books keep on 
being published, all important to some—or all—libraries. And Constance 
Winchell, the indefatigable compiler of the 7th edition of the GUIDE, goes 
on keeping track of them... for you. The new SUPPLEMENT is as com- 


plete and authoritative as ever. 


guide to reference books, 7th ed. 
third supplement, 1956-1958 $3.79 


This third SuppLEMENT—just published—brings the indispensable GUIDE 
up to date with annotated descriptions of some 1200 works in all fields pub- 
lished during 1956-58 and early 1959. New works, new editions of works 
previously listed, and new parts of reference continuations are included 
with special emphasis on Russian and East European materials reflecting 
current interest in these areas. Cross references to the GUE and earlier 
SUPPLEMENTS add to its usefulness, The Gure ($10.00), First SUPPLE- 
MENT, 1950-52 ($3.25), and SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 1953-55 ($3.50) are still 
available and more than ever essential to all libraries, 


and be sure you have these important books in the field of reference: 


Guide to Art Reference Books 
432 p. Cloth $10.00 


Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children 
344 p. Cloth $5.00 


Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young People 
592 p. Cloth $9.00 
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IMPORTANT LIBRARY BOOKS 
BY OUTSTANDING AUTHORS 


3 Selected Titles That Steadily 
50 Enjoy Active Demand 


YEARS 
AT 
RINGSIDE 


Nat Fleischer 








ANTARCTICA 


Gerald Bowman 


The colorful and entertaining behind-the-scenes 
story of boxing’s spectacular heroes and head- 
Jines~vividly recalled by an elder statesman of 
the ring. “The chances are that Fleischer has 
seen more fights and known more fighters than 
anyone else. He is boxing’s leading historian and 
authority and there isn’t much that he has 
missed in his fifty years at ringside.” —New York 
Times. Illustrated. 





Portraits in courage of world-famed Antarctic explor- 
ers--Byrd, Scott, Fuchs, Hillary, Amundsen, Shackleton 
—who pitted their strength and wits against the bliz- 
zard-swept wastelands of a lonely continent. The re- 
vealing stories of these great scientific adventurers are 
told by an outstanding Fleet Street journalist who 
$4.95 actually sailed with survivors of early Antarctic ex- 
peditions. A library must for readers of all ages. 


l AYS AND Illustrated with many on-the-spot photographs. 
$3.95 
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A complete reference book on our religious her- | 
itage—highly praised by eminent members of all MEN OF ANTARCTICA .........,.206- copies ($3.95) 
denominations. Describes the fascinating origins DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS ... .copies ($4.95) 
OF ne many and valied Tituals holidays and: ta: i 50 YEARS AT RINGSIDE .............. copies ($4.95) 
ditions observed by Western religions. The au- 
thor, a distinguished clergyman, provides readers i NAME rera ER a e 
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The Queen and the President of the United States were toasted at formal occasions throughout 
conference week. Here are the head tables at the ALA—CLA Children’s Book Awards Dinner, 
the Banquet des Voyageurs, as Mrs. Carolyn W. Field (behind rostrum), president of the 
Children’s Services Division, toasts “The Queen—-la Reine.” 


Highlights of the Montreal Conference 


It was the first joint conference ever held by 
either the American or the Canadian Library 
Association. The theme, Breaking Barriers, 
was prophetically chosen, for the barriers to 
such an undertaking were broken and the con- 
ference itself went on to brilliant success. 

Perhaps it was because the theme fitted the 
conference so well that it was used so often. 
Throughout the week-~from Cyril James’s ad- 
dress at the first general session on Sunday to 
Neal Harlow’s inaugural on Friday morning— 
speakers and program planners examined bar- 
riers of every kind to human progress. 

Even the charming bilingual addresses at the 
first general session, given partly in deference 
to the French language and culture of Mon- 
treal, were a reminder that language itself can 
be a powerful barrier. 

Principal F. Cyril James of McGill Univer- 
sity gave the keynote address for the confer- 
ence at the first general session. He singled out 
three barriers to better relations between men 
and nations: the lack of understanding between 
scientists and humanists; the lack of under- 
standing between different cultures; “and the 
third and most difficult barrier for each of us 
to surmount, the barrier between yesterday and 


today, between our individual illusions and the 
realities of today.” Of the second barrier he 
said: “Children now in school in Asian and 
African countries will be people running gov- 
ernments tomorrow. Their attitudes [toward 
European and North American peoples] 
should be formed by the warmth of friendship 
rather than by our patronage and suppres- 
sion.” 

The second general session was a test of 
everyone’s good will—even the best sound sys- 
tem and technician could not overcome the 
poor acoustics of McGill University’s Winter 
Stadium. Those who stayed and listened were 
rewarded with broad-based and penetrating 
discussions of the barriers to understanding 
between different parts of the world. Lewis 





NEW OFFICERS 


The results of the annual ALA election were 
announced at the Montreal Conference. Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, director of the Louisiana 
State University library school, is first vice pres- 
ident and president-elect. Carolyn I. Whitenack, 
assistant professor, Library and Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation, is second vice president. Arthur Yabroff, 
business director of the Detroit Public Library, 
is treasurer for a term of four years. 
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Perinbaum of the Canadian National Commis- 
sion for Unesco spoke of barriers to under- 
standing between the West and the countries 
of Asia; Henry L. Roberts, director of the Rus- 
sian Institute at Columbia University, of the 
barriers between East European countries and 
the West; and Harold Taylor, formerly presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, of the bar- 
riers within North American countries. Dr. 
Taylor’s address will be printed in a future is- 
sue of this magazine. 

The new presidents of ALA and CLA were 
installed at the third general session, and ad- 
dressed their constituents, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain’s inaugural address is printed in this 
issue. Neal Harlow, under the title “Every Idle 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE HIGHLIGHTS 


e Registered attendance at the joint confer- 
ence was about 4500. President Bassam re- 
minded the delegates that the first ALA Mont- 
real Conference, in 1900, was “a large meeting 
of 452 people.” ALA also met in Montreal in 
1934; attendance at that conference was 1904. 
e The opening reception given by the Prov- 
ince of Quebec at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts drew 3000 people, who drank 125 
gallons of fruit punch and 100 of Canadian 
sauterne and were entertained by folk singers 
and a dance group. Other entertainment and 
special events included the City of Montreal 
reception and buffet supper at the Chalet, out- 
door theatrical performances, concerts, masses 
and a sermon, organized tours of libraries and 
museums. 
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The Film Institute at the National Film Board. 
At the afternoon session one of the production 
teams showed how a film is created, Here the 
actual shooting of a film scene is used as a 
way to let the producer speak in character. At 
the left the stage is being set for a panel dis~ 
cussion, Which was combined with the screen- 
ing of scenes from the picture used as an 
illustration, 


Silence,” found occasion to say many things on 
which librarians are usually silent. The part of 
his address which dealt with Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations was an expansion of the thoughts 
expressed in his short article in the April AL 
Bulletin: 


When, as librarians and people, our interest in 
each other is aroused rather than repelled by 
the differences which distinguish us, we shall 
have removed the most common barrier to mutual 
understanding, our own parochial dispositions. 
As Americans look around Montreal, they find 
much that is curious and different, and if they 
are acute and sympathetic, many dissimilarities 
which are not superficial. If the “American” has 
faults (and I speak thus hesitantly, as a Cana- 
dian host), the worst is probably that he regards 
“Americanism” as a general concept, suitable 
for mass production and export. Only by his liv- 
ing in other countries, attending international 
conferences, mastering foreign languages, and 
receiving, now and then, a shock to his Pennsyl- 
vania-, Kansas-, or Texas-centricity will his at- 
tention be drawn to the unpalatable fact that the 
world disagrees with him on this subject. When 
Fords are expatriated, they come back as English 
Fords; and if Americanisms are adopted, they 
will become Europeanisms as soon as the appar- 
ent crudity wears off. Internationalism, like the 
Kingdom of Heaven, must first be within us. 


The full text is being published in Canadian 
Library. 

The Canadian Library Association held a 
full day of meetings on June 18. Federal aid 
for libraries, a permanent building for the 
National Library, developing the larger library 
unit for town and country service, Canadian 
Library Week, liaison with Asian and African 
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A National Film Board camera crew filmed the beginning 
of the institute. The film was processed and edited dur- 
ing the day, and screened for the participants at the end 
of the program. 


libraries, and professional recruitment were 
among the discussion topics at the annual gen- 
eral meeting in the morning. Section and com- 
mittee reports were heard in the afternoon. The 
gala Anniversary Banquet in the evening, at- 
tended by many conference delegates from the 
United States, celebrated sixty years of library 
association work in Canada and the passage 
of Quebec’s Library Act of 1960. (All the 
provinces now have library acts.) 

Many factors are involved in assessing the 
cost and the value of a conference like this one. 
It might be supposed that conferences, like 
toothpaste, could be had in the large economy 
size. This is not so. Twice as large a conference 
makes four times as many headaches, and if 
two organizations are involved the headaches 
are multiplied again by a factor which depends 
on the differences in the organizations. Na- 
tional boundaries make a difference too, 
though we could have hardly been more for- 
tunate in this respect. In short, this joint con- 
ference was difficult and expensive to plan and 
to manage, and it is one of its triumphs that 
the grueling work that went into it never 
showed through. The joint committee of the 
two organizations and their executive bodies 
can now assess the cost and determine whether 
the product was worth it. This is quite a dif- 
ferent approach from that of the delegates 
who attended, who would probably vote over- 
whelmingly in favor of another joint confer- 
ence in the shortest possible time. 


COUNCIL 

The highlight of the two Council meetings 
was Richard B. Sealock’s presentation for the 
Executive Board of a report on the Associa- 
tion’s finances as affected by the new head- 
quarters buildings and other factors. The far- 
reaching recommendations in the report, 
which is printed elsewhere in this article, were 
adopted unanimously by Council after a short 
discussion—a fitting conclusion to Mr. Sea- 
lock’s four-year term as ALA treasurer and 
member of the Executive Board and the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee. 

This Executive Board report was preceded 
by a description of the new headquarters build- 
ing by Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman of the 
Headquarters Building Committee. 

The Council’s deliberations over Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws revisions took place in a mel- 
lower, more congenial atmosphere than was 
once the case. The only change made in the 
committee’s recommendations, as published on 


pages 382-83 of the May ALA Bulletin, was 


“No worthier cause” 


While Council discussion of Association 
finances as affected by headquarters 
building plans was at its height, President 
Powell read the following letter from How- 
ard Haycraft, president of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 

“I am happy to inform you that the di- 
rectors of the H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
Inc.—a charitable and educational founda- 
tion established by the late Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Wilson—have authorized a contri- 
bution of $25,000 to the ALA Headquar- 
ters Building Fund. In the world of li- 
brarianship, it seems to us, there could be 
no worthier cause.” 

This substantial endorsement was fol- 
lowed by announcement of gifts of $1000 
from the Texas Library Association, $100 
from the Michigan Library Association, 
$300 from the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion, and $759 from the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association. Proving that those who 
have served the Association best value it 
most, Lucile M. Morsch, representing the 
past presidents of ALA, pledged $1365. At 
the end of the conference it was announced 
that a total of $33,179 had been pledged. 
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restoration of the phrase “but such person 
shall have but one vote” to Article IV, Section 
2 (f) of the Bylaws—a point on which the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee itself was 
divided. The revisions were unanimously rati- 
fied at the short membership meeting which 
followed the second Council meeting—a suit- 
able farewell to Benjamin A. Custer, retiring 
chairman of the Constitution and Bylaws Coni- 
mittee. 

Council approved the following committee 
reports unanimously: 

The Council Membership Committee (Flora 
B. Ludington, chairman) made its final report. 
No basic change in the size of Council is con- 
templated, but it was recommended that past 
presidents serve as ex officio, voting members. 
The experiment with separate seating of non- 
voting Councilors will not be continued. 

The Nominating Committee recommended 
that the practice of publishing tallies of votes, 
which began in 1949 with no known authori- 
zation, be discontinued. 

Acceptance of the report of the Committee 
on Organization, printed on page 523 of the 
June ALA Bulletin, directs that the relation- 
ship of the divisions to Council be specified in 
the ALA Constitution. 

President Powell’s report to Council, a re- 
view of the highlights of the ALA year, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. At the second 
Council meeting Mr. Powell appointed to the 
Council Nominating Committee: Stephen Mc- 
Carthy, Cornell University Library, chairman; 
William Budington, John Crerar Library; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, North Carolina State 
Library. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The major items discussed by the Executive 
Board were the working drawings for the new 
ALA headquarters building and a program 
for financing the Association’s total program 
of activities during the next several years. A 
report on the financial program adopted by 
the board appears elsewhere in this article. 

A policy for ALA membership in other or- 
ganizations was adopted, possible member- 
ships to be considered in terms of 1) the Asso- 
ciation’s responsibility to support the objec- 
tives of the organization, 2) the extent to which 
participation in the organization will advance 
ALA’s own objectives, and 3) the demands 
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on the Association’s budget. It was decided to 
resume ALA membership in the American ' 
Council on Education, to take a membership in 
the Educational Media Council, and to accept 
the invitation of the U.S. Commission for tha 
International Federation of Documentation to 
become a member of the commission. 

It was decided, after consultation with Eliz- 
abeth Morton, executive secretary, Canadian 
Library Association, that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president to make a study of 
the costs and values of the joint conference. 
CLA is making a similar study. It was sug- 
gested that the Joint ALA-CLA Committee was 
the group to bring the recommendations of 
both committees together. 

As a part of the financial program, the 
board approved a revised dues schedule sub- 
mitted by a special committee on dues revision 
appointed by James Dyke, chairman, ALA 
Membership Committee. This revised dues 
schedule will be presented to the ALA Council 
and membership for ratification at the Cleve- 
land Conference. 

The report of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee was accepted, including ap- 
proval of the budget for 1960-61, based on 
tentative figures of funds that will be available. 
Grace T. Stevenson. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Meetings of the Adult Services Division were 
concerned with various aspects of planning li- 
brary programs for adults, ranging from 
means of developing the librarian’s skill and 
knowledge in this area, to such specific aspects 
of service as the utilization of films, service to 
labor groups, and meeting the needs of an 
aging population. Beginning on Tuesday wita 
the Film Institute presented at the Nationel 
Film Board of Canada, which was jointly 
sponsored by ASD, the division continued on 
Wednesday afternoon with a discussion of the 
use of the new publication, Studying the Cor-- 
munity (ALA), by a panel of eight Canadian 
and American librarians and adult educe- 
tors, at a meeting jointly sponsored by tbe 
Canadian Library Association Circulation 
Services Section. This discussion was prefaced 
by a brief review of the work of the Adult 
Services Division, presented in the form cf 
capsule reports by committee chairmen. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF ALA PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The following report by the Executive Board 
was unanimously adopted by Council on June 
23. 

During the past few years there has been a 
constantly increasing demand for program ac- 
tivities on the part of ALA membership re- 
flecting the growth of the Association, the ef- 
fectiveness of the reorganization, and the gen- 
erally improved climate for library develop- 
ment. 

It is impossible to meet these program de- 
mands within our current income, so new 
sources of income must be found. The inade- 
quacy of the Association’s current income to 
meet its program needs is illustrated by the 
fact that the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee was obliged last week to cut 
$100,000 out of the budget requests for next 
year. In addition to the usual problem of 
lowering budget requests to the level of avail- 
able funds, the following figures show how 
much more difficult the budgeting process will 
be by 1962: 


1. An estimated annual loss, beginning 
in fiscal 1961-62, in General Funds in- 
come because of a one million dollar 
withdrawal from Endowment to pay for 
new headquarters building .......... $ 39,000 


2. Estimated increase in annual build- 
ing maintenance costs for the new build- 
ing. (If the necessary 15,000 square feet 
of additional space were not provided in 
the new building—at a cost of $24,000 
increased maintenance—the Association 
would be required to rent that amount 
of space—15,000 square feet at $4 per 
foot—at an annual cost of $60,000. This 
saving of $36,000 in reduced operating 
costs almost offsets the loss in endow- 


MEME Income) warbsc4 cone eee dae 24,130 
3. Estimated annual increase for new 
staff salary scale ....... 2. cee eee eee 20,000 
4. Estimated annual increase for im- 
proved staff pension plan ............ 20,000 


Total, $103,130 


In order to help see the Association through 
the period immediately following the with- 
drawal of endowment, the Executive Board, at 
its meeting on June 19th, adopted the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. That an increase in dues, to aid the total pro- 
gram of the Association, be proposed to the 
Membership Committee; such an increase to be 


at a level which the committee determines pru- 
dent and practicable. 


2. That specific authority be given for the solici- 
tation of contributions for building or program 
from industries in fields allied to library service, 
provided the terms and conditions of such gifts 
are individually approved by the Board. 


3. That specific authority be given for the so- 
licitation of contributions for building or pro- 
gram generally from foundations under such 
general terms and conditions as the Board may 
approve. 


4. That specific authority be given to offer to 
units of the Association, to local, state and re- 
gional library associations, and to individual 
members the opportunity to contribute to the 
total program of ALA. 


5. That all necessary actions be taken to expand 
the endowment funds and insure Association 
commitment to return to Endowment, by annual 
payments, the endowment funds used for the 
building. 

6. That the Board recognizes the financial needs 
are related to the Association’s total program 
and are not restricted to the impact of the build- 
ing needs; therefore, these plans for increasing 
all available funds are placed in the Board’s 
Subcommittee on Investments. 


The Executive Board hopes therefore that 
Council will approve the following resolution 
of policy, passage of which will aid greatly in 
carrying out the above program: 

RESOLVED, That the Council of the American 
Library Association, in order to maintain As- 
sociation programs for the improvement and 
advancement of library service to the country 
and conserve Endowment entrusted to the As- 
sociation, approves in principle— 

l. An increase in the Association’s dues scale. 
2. The solicitation of financial contributions 
for the Association’s total program. 

3. The return to Endowment of not less than 
6% of General Funds annual income, exclu- 
sive of Conference and periodicals income, to- 
gether with such other sums as the Executive 
Board may add at their discretion until the 
total used from Endowment for the building 
has been returned. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Coun- 
cil requests the Executive Board to take all 
steps necessary to carry out the action included 
in this statement. eee 


This session was followed directly by a 
meeting sponsored by the ASD Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population, at 
which a panel of “presenters” representing 
small, medium, and large libraries, gave the 
highlights of their programs in the field of 
aging, and then were interrogated by a panel 
of questioners. This discussion and a report on 
the results of a survey of state library agencies 
showed that many librarians are already ac- 
tively participating in preparations for the 
White House Conference on Aging. The group 
was also provided with information on ALA’s 
plans for participation in the forthcoming 
conference. 

A lively panel composed of representatives 
of Canadian and U.S. unions and librarians 
stimulated audience discussion at the open 
meeting on Thursday afternoon of the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. A group of nearly 100, many of whom 
were Canadian librarians, showed great inter- 
est in the organization and projects.of the 
joint committee, and indicated a possibility 
that from this meeting a similar relationship 
between the Canadian Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Library Association might de- 
velop.—Eleanor Phinney. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The AASL program and social activities 


began with a buffet supper Sunday evening - 


where 350 members and their guests enjoyed 
French-Canadian songs sung by a boys’ choir. 

At the Monday morning membership meet- 
ing, nearly 400 members approved the new 
bylaws which replaced those adopted in 1955. 
Major changes include those in the organiza- 
tion of the State Assembly, which was 
formerly composed of state school library as- 
sociation presidents serving for a one-year 
term and in the future will be composed of 
representatives appointed or elected by state 
associations for a period of three years, and 
the provision for a second vice president of 
the division. A resolution formulated by the 
Committee on Professional Status and Growth 
relating to the need for teacher education in 
the use of school libraries and instructional 
materials was approved by the membership. 
J. D. Jefferis, Department of Education, Bish- 
op’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec, was a 
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delightful and informative speaker on. 
“Quebec’s Unique School System.” 

Approximately 400 AASL members and 
their guests enjoyed the State Assembly 
Breakfast where Canadian hosts provided 
favors and flags typical of the region. All brt 
four states were represented, in addition to 
four of the five Canadian regions and two 
foreign countries. Harold Gores, president cf 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, gave a 
stimulating address on the “Educational Ex- 
plosion and School Libraries.” He pointed out 
new trends in education and their effect on 
buildings and equipment and urged librariars 
to let the library be the place for experimenta- 
tion, especially with its environment and con- 
trol. Dr. Gores expressed the need for sub- 
libraries rather than one huge library in a 
large school in the “schools within schools” 
framework. 

French Canadian filmstrips based om chil- 
dren’s fairy stories and two films on school 
libraries were viewed by nearly 200 school li- 
brarians at the film showing Monday afte-- 
noon at Sir George Williams University. 

The Standards Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mary Gaver, compiled a tentative 
list of states to receive standards pilot pre- 
grams for 1960-61 and planned additionel 
materials to be sent to assist state standards 
representatives. The Professional Relations 
Committee, with Mrs. Georgia Cole as chair- 
man, made decisions concerning exhibits et 
national education association meetings for 
1960--61——speakers, consultants, and program 
participation. The Elementary School L:- 
braries Committee held two half-day sessions, 
one with Dr. Hilary Deason of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; 
the other with the editors of Instructor mage- 
zine relating to a supplement on elementary 
school libraries planned for an early fall issue. 


——Mleanor E. Ahlers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The membership meeting of the American 
Association of State Libraries heard reports 
from Miss Marion Gilroy, supervisor, Re- 
gional Libraries Division, Provincial Library, 
Saskatchewan, on her survey of library needs 
in the Northwest Territories; and from Gerard 
Martin, newly appointed director of Public 
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Two hats and a head. Under the coolie hat, Vivian 
Cazayoux of the Louisiana State Library; under the 
flower pot, Bertha Landers of Landers Film Review, 
Los Angeles; the head belongs to Paxton Price, Missouri 
state librarian. 


Libraries, on the recently passed Quebec pub- 
lic library law. Wilfred Morin, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, United States Office of Education, 
spoke about library conditions in Alaska 
where great progress has been made in the last 
two years, since the establishment of the state 
library agency and the advent of Library 
Services Act funds. Mrs. Eleanor Davis, as- 
sistant chief librarian, Library of Hawaii, and 
Robert D. Leigh, who has just completed a 
survey of Hawaiian libraries, mentioned some 
of the unique features of Island libraries 
where four libraries completely supported by 
the state government serve the whole popula- 
tion of the state. Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Survey and Stand- 
ards, reported the grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of $45,000 for a comprehensive 
survey of all library functions performed on 
the state level, and gave some details of the 
method to be used.—Eleanor Ferguson. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


George W. Brown, Canadian historian and 
educator, made a charming talk to the As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries 
membership meeting as the chief item on its 
program at the Montreal Conference. In their 
reports to the membership, President Wyman 
W. Parker and Executive Secretary Richard 
Harwell emphasized the work of the ACRL 
Grants Committee and the Committee on 
Standards and called attention to the fact that 
increased funds will be available for distribu- 
tion by the Grants Committee this fall. 

Audiences which exceeded the most opti- 
mistic expectations attended the several section 
meetings of the division. The qualitative as- 
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pects of the new standards for college libraries 
and standards for junior college libraries and 
the implementation of them were emphasized 
by panels at the meetings of the College Li- 
braries Section, Junior College Libraries Sec- 
tion, and the Teacher Education Libraries Sec- 
tion. At the University Libraries Section meet- 
ing a panel discussed storage libraries and 
storage problems. 

A full program at the McGill University 
campus marked the second year’s participation 
in ALA conference of ACRL’s Rare Books Sec- 
tion. More than 350 ACRL members attended 
the meetings of this growing group. Outstand- 
ing in its program were the speeches by Jacob 
Zeitlin, bookseller, Bern Dibner, collector, and 
Richard Pennington, Canadian librarian. 

Plans were made for a two- or three-day 
preconference meeting of rare book librarians 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, prior to 
ALA’s Cleveland Conference next summer. 

ACRL’s other new section, the Subject Spe- 
cialists Section, sponsored an enthusiastically 
received tour to Ottawa and the government 
libraries there. Members of this section’s Art 
Subsection also made a trip to Ottawa. 
Arrangements were made by the subject spe- 
cialists for the careful development of its mem- 
bership records through a punched card 
system. 

During the conference the Law and Political 
Science Subsection of the Subject Specialists 
group held their first formal conference meet- 
ing since their organization. Another new 
group within the division was authorized by 
the determination of the University Libraries 
Section of the group of urban university li- 
brarians who had been acting as an ad hoc 
committee as a continuing unit within the 
section. 

Conference was the occasion of the presen- 
tation to President Parker of a check of $2000 
from the Microcard Foundation to be incor- 
porated in the funds for the use of the ACRL 
Grants Committee this fall. The check was 
presented by A. L. Baptie of the foundation. 
Gifts with which to operate the program this 
year now include funds donated by the U.S. 
Steel Foundation, the Koppers Foundation, 
Olin Mathieson Foundation, the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation, Time, Inc., the Microcard Foun- 
dation, and Micro Photo, Inc.—Richard Har- 


well. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries devoted two of its meetings to the 
subject of rehabilitation, drawing on Ca- 
nadian resources for both films and speakers. 
A group of over 100 were present at the Mon- 
day morning panel which discussed what the 
librarian’ should know about rehabilitation 
from the point of view of various institutions 
—the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, the Quebec Provincial Commission on 
Alcoholism, the Ontario Department of 
Health, the Department of Reform Institutions 
of the Province of Ontario, and the Allan Me- 


morial Institute of the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal (stressing psychiatry). Com- 
ment by the speakers and from the audience 
showed a common concern for developing spe- 
cialist teams which include librarians in the 
rehabilitative process. 

This session was reinforced on Monday 
evening by a showing of films provided by the 
National Film Board of Canada, with addi- 
tional commentary by Greg Donovan of the 
Film Board staff and Dr. Graham C. Taylor, 
the morning speaker from the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, who extemporized with great effect 
when the beginning of the meeting was de- 
layed by the absence of a projector. 





THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT TO COUNCIL 


President Powell’s report to Council, made on 
behalf of the Executive Board, has been abbrevi- 
ated somewhat for publication. 


All of you know that David Clift, ALA’s ex- 
ecutive director, was absent from his office be- 
cause of illness from late February until about 
a month ago. I am happy to report that he has 
resumed his duties on a part-time basis. His 
doctor and his associates who know how he 
makes himself available around the clock at 
these conferences advised him against coming 
to Montreal—restrained him would be more ac- 
curate. No one realized how much our Executive 
Director means to this Association until he was 
obliged to be absent, and I doubt that we fully 
appreciated the capabilities of the other mem- 
bers of our headquarters staff until we asked 
them to close ranks and assume new and larger 
responsibilities as was necessary this spring. All 
responded magnificently, and the work of the 
Association has moved ahead. 

At the March meeting the Executive Board 
approved the headquarters building plans. Con- 
struction should begin in the fall, and a method 
of financing has been agreed upon about which 
you will hear on Thursday. Funds will be taken 
from the endowment, if that becomes necessary, 
but everyone is determined not to decrease the 
money available for programs. Income, there- 
fore, must soon be increased substantially. On 
Thursday you will hear a report that the board 
has agreed upon a plan it hopes will be accept- 
able to the membership—a plan that allows the 


_ Association even more money than is now avail- 
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able for programs, and permits the building to 
be constructed. 

Since the January report to you about the 
Newsletter of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, the committee has found a way to 
continue the publication. The Association is 
tremendously indebted to Everett Moore, refer- 
ence librarian of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, who accepted the editorship, and 
to the Freedom of Information Center of the 
School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, under the direction of Paul Fisher, for 
agreeing to print and publish the Newsletter 
without cost to the Association. Mr. Moore will 
also provide material for regular appearance in 
the ALA Bulletin. 

As I observed National Library Week activi- 
ties in several states this year, I was gratified to 
see a larger and more enthusiastic participation 
that appeared to include a wider cross section 
of leadership. Equally gratifying was the man- 
ner in which the states and communities were 
relating their own National Library Week ac- 
tivities to local and long-range library needs, 
utilizing the excellent material carried at the 
national level by the many communications me- 
dia to gain the attention of their people who 
previously had not been reached so successfully. 
ALA has appointed an Evaluation Committee to 
study National Library Week. It is already at 
work, and when it reports to us at the Cleveland 
Conference next year it will have had a close 
look at the effectiveness of the 1960 and 1961 
programs. 

Last year President Greenaway asked that 
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A group of about 50 attended the AHIL 
breakfast on Tuesday morning to hear Miss 
Joy Lewis, an English hospital librarian who 
is completing a year of observation at the 
Cleveland Public Library, speak on hospital 
library service in England, and remained 
through the morning for a business meeting. 
Chief business was discussion of the discon- 
tinuance of the Hospital and Institution Book 
Guide. 

AHIL activities in Montreal concluded with 
an exhaustingly complete but rewarding tour 
of the children’s hospital, L’Hépital Ste. Jus- 
tine, and the Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation Centre—-Eleanor Phinney.” 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION AND YOUNG 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


People—especially Canadians—were tthe 
highlight of the joint conference for the Chil- 
dren’s Services and the Young Adult Services 
Divisions. New acquaintances became good 
friends in an extraordinarily short time as a 
result of intensive working together at board 
meetings and on conference sessions and fes- 
tivities. 

The Banquet des Voyageurs fulfilled the 
most extravagant dreams of its planners. The 
program opened dramatically with CSD Presi- 
dent Carolyn Field’s toast to “The Queen——La 
Reine,” followed by a toast to the President 





chapters and divisions and representative ALA 
committees report to you at this conference the 
progress they have made thus far in implement- 
ing the Goals for Action which you adopted at 
the 1959 Midwinter Meeting. Those units of the 
Association have responded with reports that 
testify to the study they have given their pro- 
grams, and to the constructive character of this 
self-analysis. 

You will decide here whether those who have 
been named to ALA committees for the coming 
year will assume their responsibilities at the 
conclusion of this conference or on September 1, 
as is now the practice, This change in the com- 
mittee year would permit committees to hold ini- 
tial meetings here in Montreal and launch their 
work immediately. It appears to be a desirable 
adjustment which would yield generous divi- 
dends to the Association. 

ALA is making notable contributions to li- 
brarianship in the standards its several divisions 
have prepared or have in progress. The latest 
of these to be completed—Standards for School 
Library Programs—was introduced in April and 
has received high praise. Activities such as 
these strengthen the foundations of librarianship 
and constitute a permanent offensive against bar- 


riers to the flow of information and to the edu- 


cation of our people. 

At the Washington Conference last summer 
much was said about the greater recognition li- 
braries are receiving as essential social institu- 
tions, and about the larger contributions librar- 
ians are making to the educational leadership of 
the country. You will be interested to know that 
ALA was asked recently by the National Demo- 
cratic Committee to send a representative to a 


a 
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meeting in Salt Lake City on June 3 when the 
problems of education were being considered in 
preparation for the drafting of the Democratic 
National Platform. Emerson Greenaway repre- 
sented your Association most ably. The National 
Republican Committee has indicated that it 
wishes to receive for consideration the recom- 
mendations of the American Library Association 
when its Platform Committee meets in Chicago 
to draft the education section ofits platform. 

Appointment of a committee to study the As- 
sociation’s statements bearing on civil rights 
was reported to you in the Executive Board’s 
minutes. We had assumed that our position with 
respect to discriminatory practices in granting 
access to public libraries was clearly enough 
implied in the Library Bill of Rights, Legisla- 
tive Policy Statement, and Goals for Action, but 
this has been questioned, and the committee has 
been instructed to study the matter. While the 
Association cannot and does not attempt to in- 
trude upon local jurisdiction, its attitude with 
respect to freedom of access to libraries should 
be clear. 

One final matter concerns the creation of com- 
mittees. I address this especially to present and 
future members of the Committee on Organi- 
zation. Perhaps the time is approaching when 
the COO may wish to look into the development 
of committees and consider whether it should 
establish some deterrents—or criteria—that will 
safeguard us against a proliferation of commit- 
tees whose purposes are unclear and whose func- 
tions overlap those of existing committees. Ac- 
tion in this area may not become necessary, but 


the condition is easier to prevent than to correct. 
ooo 
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Margaret Scoggin of the New York Public Library, win- 
ner of the Grolier Society Award, with Mrs. Spain just 
before the presentation. 
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Catherine Fraser, in charge of children’s services at the 
Westmount, Quebec, Public Library, with Mrs. Harriet 
Holsman of the ALA staff at the booth shared by the 
ALA Children’s Services Division and the Canadian 
Association of Children’s Librarians, Miss Fraser was in 
charge of the booth. 


I 
Neal Harlow, librarian of the University of British 
Columbia, new president of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, who received the 
first Clarence Day award. Before going to Vancouver, 
Mr. Harlow was on the UCLA library staff. 





of the United States, given by Frances Trotter, - 


chairman of the Canadian Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians. 

Particularly fortunate were those who at- 
tended the joint session on Canada in Books 
for Children and Young People held by CSD, 
YASD, and the two Canadian Library Associ- 
ation sections on Wednesday. Its climax was 
Roderick Haig-Brown’s talk concluding with 
his significant statement on intellectual free- 
dom and censorship. 

YASD and CSD booths in the Sheraton- 
Mount Royal Hotel featured the books in the 
special list prepared for the joint program. 

So full of interest were the business sessions 
of CSD and YASD that they were in effect 
rich program meetings. 

Through the interest of the Quebec Home 
and School Federation (in the United States 
it would be state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers) the talks at the Banquet des 
Voyageurs and on the Canada in Books pro- 
gram were recorded and will be repeated on 
the weekly radio program of the federation, 
thus sharing them throughout the province.— 
Mildred L. Batchelder. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


At the Library Administration Division 
membership meeting Frazer G. Poole, director 





THINGS TO REMEMBER 


e The ease with which two polished profession- 
als, Bertha Bassam and Benjamin Powell, con- 
ducted the general sessions for which they were 
jointly responsible. 

o Mayor Sarto Fournier of Montreal, soundly 
bussing Mrs. A. P. Parr of New Westminster, 
British Columbia, as she presented a gift to Mon- 
treal from her own city, celebrating its centennial 
this year. 

o The way in which the conference theme 
brought out variations on similar thoughts. Ex- 
ample: Cyril James—“The barriers that are hard- 
est to surmount are in the human mind.” Neal 
Harlow—“The most common barrier to mutual 
understanding is our own parochial dispositions.” 
e President Powell’s farewell to Benjamin Cus- 
ter as chairman of the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee, “Thank you very much, General Cus- 
ter”; and Mr. Custer’s quick reply, “On Custer’s 
last stand, he almost bit the dust.” 

o The barrier that could not be broken: the 
Montreal taxi driver’s stubborn refusal to under- 
stand either French or English, and his complete 


unfamiliarity with the city. N 





e 


of the Library Technology Project, discussed 
“Library Technology at the Halfway Mark,” 
outlining the purposes of the project, its work 
and accomplishments to date, and sketching 
the plans for development and testing for the 
ensuing year. A brief but stimulating ques- 
tion period followed the report, bringing to 
the fore specific areas in which the project 
staff is engaged. 

Margaret Klausner, LAD president, recog- 
nized the outgoing and incoming executive 
secretaries of the division, Hazel B. Timmer- 
man and Alphonse F. Trezza. 

The LAD Board of Directors considered the 
modifications needed in the proposal to the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association for a 
book on public library administration to be 
written cooperatively by the two groups. 

On recommendation of the LAD Committee 
on Organization, the board established a circu- 
lation librarians’ discussion group as a part of 
the division. 

The importance of the guide to statistical 
compilations—now in draft form—to the col- 
lection of comparable statistics was clearly 
recognized. 

Section chairmen, reporting to the board on 
activities during conference week, told of the 
excellent programs on How to Get Library 
Legislation Passed sponsored by the Govern- 
mental Relations Section, that on Insurance 
for Libraries held by the Financial Adminis- 
tration Section, and the four discussions of 
public library building plans held under the 
auspices of the Architecture Committee of the 
Buildings and Equipment Section. 

The open meeting of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee consisted of demonstration-reports by 
James D. Cookston, director of the Recruiting 
Project of the Louisiana State Library; Hoyt 
Galvin, chairman of the North Carolina Coun- 
cil on Librarianship; and June Munro and 
J. C. Pilton of the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion. 

The program meeting of the PERSONNEL ÀD- 
MINISTRATION SECTION, with its theme, Inter- 
Personnel Relationships—A Basic Factor in 
On-the-Job Success, drew an overflow audience 
to hear Professor David D. Smith of McGill 
University and Dr. Graham C. Taylor of the 
Allan Memorial Institute, who discussed the 
administrator’s role and the individual’s role 
respectively. The talks provoked a number of 
provocative questions from the audience. 

At the Friends of Libraries Luncheon more 





Miss Bassam cuts the ribbon, opening the exhibits at the 
Mt. Royal Hotel. Mr. Powell is holding the ribbon, and 
(from left) John Rowe, chairman of the Exhibits Round 
Table, Héléne Grenier, second vice president of the 
Canadian Library Association, and June Munro, in charge 
of exhibits for CLA, are looking at the photographer in- 
stead of the scissors. 


than 250 Canadian and American librarians 
heard Mrs. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, author, lec- 
turer, and librarian of the Stefansson Collec- 
tion at Dartmouth College, trace the 30-year 
history of the collection, the various: research 
projects that have been carried on within it, 
and the many friends who have aided in its 
development. 

The Leaflets Committee has prepared a pam- 
phlet, “Public Relations . . . Whose Job?” 
which is to be published by ALA and is to be 
promoted by the committee. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Action taken by the Library Education Di- 
vision Board of Directors included: 1} Ap- 
proval of a subsidy for consultants to a con- 
ference on library education proposed by the 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
scheduled for Autumn, 1960. 2) Launching 
the project made possible by Asia Founda- 
tion’s grant of $2500 to assist Asian students 
studying in ALA accredited library schools and 
observing in in-service situations in libraries, 
in attending national, regional, state, and 
provincial library association meetings. 

At the membership meeting Mrs. Florrinell 
F. Morton of the Louisiana State University 
library school reported on the Emporia Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Library Education 
and Articulation, held at the Emporia, Kansas, 
State Teachers College with the assistance of 
the Library Education Division, at which she 
served as a consultant. 
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law librarian of McGill 
local publicity chairman, and Sarah Wallace, on leave 
from the Minneapolis Public Library as public relations 
director, relaxing after the conference. 


Marianne Scott, University, 


The problems attendant to the removal of 
barriers in movement of librarians from the 
United Kingdom to Canada and the United 
- States, and from Canada and the United States 
to the United Kingdom, were considered at an 
LED program meeting cosponsored by the Ca- 
nadian Library Association’s Library Educa- 
tion Committee, the Association of American 
Library Schools, and the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section of ALA’s Library Administra- 
tion Division. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain of 
the New York Public Library moderated the 
panel discussion. Harold L. Lancour of the 
University of Illinois library school was the 
keynote speaker; panelists were the Rev. Ed- 
mond Desrochers, S.J., Maison Bellarmin, 
Montreal, Canada; Robert H. Blackburn, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada; John Clement 
Harrison, School of Librarianship, Manchester 
College of Science and Technology, England; 
and Irving Lieberman, School of Librarian- 
‘ship, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. Lancour, speaking first in French and 
then in English, presented the report of an 
ad hoc committee which had considered the 
topic, and also included further observations 
of his own; Rev. Desrochers gave attention to 
the historical background of the subject; Mr. 
Blackburn indicated the practical problems en- 
tailed in the employment of English trained 
librarians in Canadian libraries; Mr. Harrison 
presented reasons in support of reciprocity; 
and Mr. Lieberman pointed out the need for 
broad, liberal arts subject education prior to 
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professional education, and the necessity of ` 
students entering North American library ` 
schools for meeting the requirements for 
graduate admission to universities in Canada 
and the United States. The meeting closed with 
a brief but volatile discussion period which re- 
sulted in the recommendation that the issue be 
made a subject of further study, and that the 
Library Education Division Board take action. 
As a result of this recommendation, the LED 
board empowered the president to enter into 
correspondence with the executive officers of 
the groups cosponsoring the program.—Rob- 
ert L, Gitler. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Toronto Metropolitan Library Study 
and its implications were discussed at the 
meeting sponsored jointly by the Canadian 
Library Association Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, ALA Public Library Association, 
American Association of State Libraries, and 
Library Administration Division. Richard J. 
H. Stanbury, chairman, Council of Library 
Trustees of Toronto and District, explained 
the background of the Toronto study. The 
council asked the surveyor to recommend the 
best overall system to provide equally good 
library service in all of the metropolitan area. 
Ralph Shaw, dean, Graduate Library School, 
Rutgers University, who made the survey, 
pointed out that the better-educated people 
who use libraries more have moved from the 
core city with the good libraries to the sub- 
urbs where there is poor library service or 
none at all. The core city is thus left with the 
two thirds of the population who have never 
used the library. In his study of Toronto, Mr. 
Shaw found that the branches, especially the 
small ones, give poorer service than the small 
independent libraries. Librarians and trustees 
must recognize that the organization of a sys- 
tem does not per se assure better service to 
the people at the branch outlets. Public li- 
braries need to devise new patterns of library 
service which will assure each person good 
library service at all hours and on all days, 
within walking distance of each child. 

Incoming President Elinor Walker, head of 
Young People’s Work, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, said in her inaugural address at 
the membership meeting that the division will 
concentrate its activities in the coming year 
on the needs of librarians of small libraries 
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‘One of the exhibit areas in the Mt. Royal Hotel. 


and the generalists of the large libraries. The 
membership approved a motion thanking the 
United States Senate for voting passage of the 
Library Services Act for another five years. 

At the membership meeting of the ARMED 
Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION, Canadian li- 
brarians told about services to their military 
colleges and some of the problems which arise 
when the school and library are bilingual. At 
the luncheon, Burke Davis, author of Our In- 
credible Civil War, entertained the guests with 
unfamiliar anecdotes about well-known people 
and oddities of the Civil War. 

The TRUSTEES PRECONFERENCE INSITITUTE, 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Library Trustees and the Canadian Li- 
brary Association Trustees Section on the sub- 
ject A New Decade of Trusteeship, was at- 
tended by 231 registrants from 39 states and 
5 provinces. The Hon. George F. Davidson, 
deputy minister of the Canadian Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, delivered the 
Institute’s keynote speech on “Economic and 
Social Trends of the Decade.” Dr. David- 
son, sketching the evolving social and eco- 
nomic trends during the years from 1960 to 
1970, defined six elements which seem a cer- 
tainty and will lead to revolutionary changes: 
1) the population explosion means a doubling 
of world population. to 4.8 billion persons; 
2) increase in demand for elementary educa- 
tion “alphabetism”’; 3) increased life expec- 
tancy; 4) greater needs for more kinds of 
knowledge and learning, particularly for tech- 
nical and advanced education in depth; 5) the 
improved technology of communication; and 
6) the increased leisure to study and learn. 
The real problem is one of distribution to 
bring this knowledge to all peoples of the 
world. 

The TRUSTEES NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, com- 
posed of delegates from the various state trus- 
tee organizations, approved a number of reso- 
lutions including one urging trustees to sup- 
port the development of school libraries and 
increased cooperation between school and pub- 
lic libraries.—Eleanor Ferguson. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division will in- 
augurate publication of a newsletter this fall. 


It will be eged by William S. Budington of 
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the John Crerar Library, and its first issue is 
tentatively scheduled for November. Working 
title of the new publication is RQ. A divisional 
publication was requested in RSD’s budget 
proposal for 1960-61 in response to member- 
ship sentiment as expressed in returns to a 
questionnaire circulated last year by the pub- 
lication committee. 

Samuel Rothstein, assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, discussed in an 
absorbing ‘speech the new dimensions in li- 
brarianship. His talk on the historical evolu- 
tion of reference work was the address for 
the well-attended first session of the Reference 
Services Division. In this membership meeting 
President Katharine Harris reviewed the 
year’s work and Richard Harwell, acting 
executive secretary, introduced the new execu- 
tive secretary, Ronald Glens, formerly the gen- 
eral librarian of the University of Idaho. 

Margaret Enid Knox, University of Florida 
Libraries, moderated a panel on staff develop- 
ment in reference work for a joint meeting of 
the RSD and the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion Reference Section. Panel members were 
Florence R. Van Hoesen, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Jeanne C. Lewis, Columbus Public Library, 
Ohio; and Samuel Rothstein, substituting for 
Anne Smith, University of British Columbia 
Libraries. The discussion pointed out the 
merits of orientation, rotation, subordination, 
and subject specialization in the development 
of competency and maturity of a reference 


~ 
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Robert M. Hamilton, assistant librarian of the Library of 
Parliament, Ottawa, president-elect of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association. Mr. Hamilton, editor of Canadian 
Quotations and Phrases, selected the quotations from — 
Canadian authors used in the ALA Bulletin from March 
until June, 


staff. The panel also discussed various specific 
techniques utilized in a program for achiev- 
ing better reference service. Presiding at the 
program was the chairman of the CLA Refer- 
ence Section, Margaret Good, Public Library, 
Westmount, P.Q. 

A stimulating program on Canadian publi- 
cations and resources sponsored by the RSD 
Science, Technology, and Business Committee 
followed the joint session of RSD and the CLA 
Reference Section on Thursday afternoon. 
Jack E. Brown, chief librarian, National Re- 
search Council Library, Ottawa, introduced 
the following panelists: Emily Keeley, chief 
librarian, Industrial Cellulose Research, Ltd., 
Hawkesbury, discussing Canadian reference 
tools; Lachlan F. MacRae, director, Defence 
Scientific Information Service, Defence Re- 
search Board, Ottawa, on Canadian documen- 
tation and work of his service; and William 
Kaye Lamb, dominion archivist and national 
librarian, National Library of Canada, 
Ottawa, on Canadian services and resources. 


—Ronald Glens. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Significant action taken by the Board of 
Directors of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division included: 1) Approval of a 
proposed revision in the policy statement on 
ALA Editorial Committee relationship to other 
groups and recommended it to the Committee 
on ALA Publishing for consideration. 2) 
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Adoption of the report of the Organization 
Committee, which recommended revised state- 
ments of functions for the Copying Methods 
Section and three committees. 3) Approval of 
a proposal from the Organization Committee 
that the Public Documents Committee be made 
an interdivisional committee of the RTSD and 
RSD. 4) Accepted transferral of the Duplicates 
Exchange Union from ACRL and assigned 
responsibility for it to the Serials Section with 
two members to be appointed by the Acquisi- 
tions Section. 5) Delegation to the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of authority to act 
for the division in proposing negotiations re- 
garding an Anglo-American Code. 

The Bookbinding Committee sessions were 


devoted chiefly to a consideration of specific 


plans for carrying out Phase I of the project 
for developing performance standards for li- 
brary binding, a project to be financed by a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
The project, jointly sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Special Li- 
braries Association, will be under the direc- 
tion of the ALA Library Technology Project. 

The committee also discussed plans for an 
institute on bookbinding and book repair to 
be held prior to the Cleveland Conference. The 
purpose of the institute would be to focus 
attention on the preservation of library ma- 
terials in significant areas and to demonstrate 


- solutions to binding problems. 


The ACQUISITIONS SECTION’s program and 
business meeting presented Robert M. Hamil- 
ton, Library of Parliament, Ottawa, and editor 
of Canadian Book Prices Current, who spoke 
on the sources and prices of out-of-print Ca- 
nadian books. He discussed the growing inter- 
est in Canadiana and the availability of out- 
of-print material. He expressed hopes for a 
Canadian book exchange and for a reprinting 
scheme for Canadiana. Robert Kingery, New 
York Public Library, reported the work of the 
Reprint Expediting Service as a clearing 
house for requests for reprints and as an ad- 
visor to publishers. He emphasized the grow- 
ing need for bibliographic control of all forms 
of reprints in view of the rapidly improving 
technology of reprinting books. 

The Acquisitions Section Executive Com- 
mittee’s chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Keller, re- 
ported that the project to study the feasibility 
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‘of a code number system for current U.S. pub- 
lications is under way. The Executive Com- 
mittee voted to appoint two new subcommilt- 
tees to work for the Acquisitions Policy and 
Research Committee: one to undertake a study 
of the mechanization of acquisitions work and 
one to study the contact between state libraries 
and state purchasing departments. The APRC 
will also contact the editors of the national 
bibliographies published in languages not 
well known in the United States, asking them 
to include short notes in English with each ci- 
tation. An appeal will be made urging all li- 
brarians to report their holdings of negative 
microfilms to the National Union Catalog. It 
was decided that the function of the Fair 
Trade Practices Committee is to revise its code 
and direct attention to it rather than acting as 
an arbitration board. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee reviewed the significance of publication 
during the year of its cost indexes as addi- 
tions to the economic indicators for American 
books and periodicals, Plans developed for the 
future include periodic addition to the indi- 
cators with publication in library media; con- 
sideration and implementation of plans to in- 
clude foreign library materials in the price 
indexes; and examination of the possibility of 
price indexes for nonbook materials. 

The Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee considered the results of its first pilot 
project, conducted for the group by the R. R. 
Bowker Company, and reached the following 
decisions: 1) The first mailing of desiderata 
lists to over 220 bookdealers in the U.S.A., 
France, Italy, Spain, Central and South 
America resulted in an encouragingly large 
number of inexpensive price quotations, Sta- 
tistics indicated a considerable price spread. 
2) The R. R. Bowker Company is willing to 
continue the collection and distribution of 
desiderata lists from individual libraries to 
foreign bookdealers at least every two months, 
but more frequently if the demand requires. 
3) The availability of this service will be an- 
nounced to libraries by direct mailing and a 
similar announcement will be carried in the 
library press. 4) A fee, based on the number 
of B44 X Il sheets submitted by libraries, 
will be charged to cover mailing and handling 
expenses. The committee hopes that this ex- 
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periment will result in an efficient and inex- 
pensive channel of communication between 
libraries and out-of-print bookdealers through- 
out the world. 

The CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SEC- 
TION celebrated its sixtieth anniversary with a 
dinner attended by 300 members and friends 
of the section. The theme of the evening’s pro- 
gram was C & C at 60: Review and Preview. 

The INSTITUTE ON CATALOG CopE REVISION, 
held at McGill University the week preceding. 
the conference, considered the draft of the new 
cataloging rules so far as these have been pre- 
pared. While there were many suggestions for 
changes of wording and some for changes of 
substance, the rules were in general approved, 
although there were some strong reservations 
on the ground of the high cost of the whole- 
sale changes proposed. Some suggestions for 
ways to lessen the time involved in making 
these changes were offered during the course 
of the discussions and more will doubtless be 
forthcoming. Two propositions were submitted 
to the group in the final session to see whether 
a consensus could be secured. These were that 
the main entry should serve to bring together 
editions and translations of a work issued 
under varying titles, and that all corporate 
bodies should be entered under their names. 


The group as a whole approved these as bases 


for the construction of rules, but sizable 
groups took the position that, while they ap- 
proved of the theory, they were doubtful if 
individual institutions could afford to put such 
rules into effect. 

The CCS joined with the Canadian Library 
Association Cataloguing Section in presenting 
William Kaye Lamb, national librarian of 
Canada, who gave a factual account of the 


cataloging and bibliographical activities of the 


National Library. He explained the services 
of the library and pointed out that call num- 
bers and subject headings are not included in 
the card service in order to avoid competition 
with the Library of Congress. Hugh Chaplin 
of the British Museum spoke, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Organizing Committee of 
the International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles of IFLA, about plans for the con- 


` ference which is to be held in Paris in Sep- 


tember 1961. 
The primary activity of the Cataloging 
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John Taylor of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare Library, Oftawa, and Grace Hamlyn, medical 
librarian of McGill University, who contributed to the 
conference in various ways. 


Policy and Research Committee was further 
consideration and detailed formulation of the 
steps in a limited program for cataloging in 
source which the committee would urge the 
Librarian of Congress to consider. The pro- 
posal, which was endorsed by the RTSD board 
and membership of CCS, recommended that 
cataloging in source be developed in the follow- 
ing way: 1) The cooperation of all interested 
publishers be sought, but the program not be 
considered in terms of all publishers nor of all 
titles of cooperating publishers. 2) The as- 
sistance and cooperation of federal agencies 
which maintain publishing programs be 
sought extensively, and legislation be recom- 
mended which would require participation -of 
federal agencies in such a program and would 
provide the necessary appropriations to sup- 
port the program. 3) The cataloging informa- 
tion supplied for cataloging in source be re- 
stricted to those elements of cataloging data 
not immediately obvious in the item being 
cataloged. 

The Copying METHODS SECTION program 
covered the current study by Wesley Simon- 
ton, University of Minnesota Library School, 
of the problems of bibliographical control 
over publications in microform. Hubbard. 
Ballou, Columbia University, reported on the 
activities of the American Standards Associa- 
tion’s Sectional Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Documents, PH5, which is 
sponsored by the section for ALA. 

The SERIALS SECTION program was pre- 
sented after a brief business meeting presided 
over by Mrs. Mary E. Kahler, Library of Con- 
gress, chairman. The membership approved 
the dissolution of the Editorial Committee. 
Bernice Field, Yale University, gave a report 
on the progress of the Joint Committee on the 
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Union List of Serials. She clarified questions’ 


on which there had been some confusion 
among serials librarians: The third edition of 
the Union List of Serials is not a complete 
revision of the second edition. Only major 
changes in holdings of titles that are now in 
the second edition are to be included. Addi- 
tional holdings are to be included only for 
1) titles not commonly held (in most cases 
less than 10 locations formerly listed); 2) 
titles whose coverage in a geographic region is 
poor; 3) libraries listing complete holdings of 
titles that have no or few complete listings 
elsewhere. All material should be ready for the 
printer by December 31, 1961. The 1960 edi- 
tion of New Serials Titles is to be a ten-year 
cumulation, available only on a subscription 
basis. New Serials Titles will be a regular 
supplement to the third edition of the Union 
List. 

Martha Shepard (National Library of 
Canada) expressed the need in Canada for a 
union list of general serials. Through the co- 
operation of 58 Canadian libraries the Na- 
tional Library of Canada has reported, to 
date, over 5000 titles for the New Serials 
Titles, excluding those widely held in the U.S. 
Some Canadian libraries have contributed to 
the third edition of the Union List. As a re- 
sult of this international cooperation, both 
publications should be invaluable tools to all 
serials librarians.—Orcena Mahoney. 


Young Adult Services Division, see Children’s 
Services Division. 


COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The ALA Committee on Accreditation voted 
to reaffirm the accredited status of the pro- 
gram leading to Master of Library Science 
degree of the Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn, New York, following a re-evalua- 
tion visit by COA representatives participating 
in an institution-wide revisitation with the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


The 1960 ALA awards, prizes, and citations 
given at the Montreal Conference will be 


reported in the September ALA Bulletin. 
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In response to an inquiry received by the 
committee, it voted to continue its policy of 
not granting provisional accreditation to li- 
brary science training institutions, carrying 
forward its program of accreditation of pro- 
grams in accordance with the Standards for 
Accreditation adopted by ALA Council, 1951. 

The committee directed its secretary to 
notify the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education that the COA accepted 
the NCATE?’s editorial revisions as set forth in 
the edition received by the secretary immedi- 
ately following the close of the 1960 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting.—Robert L. Gitler. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION--CANADIAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION JOINT COMMITTEE 


Feeling that a survey and/or an evaluation 
of the joint conference should be undertaken, 
the ALA-CLA Joint Committee recommended 
to the executive boards of the two associations 
that a study be made 1) to assess the costs of 
the joint conference to both associations, 2) to 
investigate the question of whether the results 
hoped for were achieved, and 3) to consider 
whether anything is accomplished at an inter- 
national conference which is not accomplished 
at a national conference. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Librarians interested in the use of films have 
been looking forward for months to the Film 
Institute held at the National Film Board of 
Canada. England and the United States pio- 
neered in government sponsorship of docu- 
mentary films, but neither ever attained the 
pre-eminence in quality, variety, and quantity 
of production which has been achieved in re- 
cent years by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 

The institute was held at the board’s com- 
bined headquarters and studio, a spacious, 
well-appointed building in St. Laurent, a sub- 
urb of Montreal. The program was sponsored 
by the Canadian Library Association Film 
Committee, the ALA Audio-Visual Committee 
and Adult Services Division. 

The morning session consisted of talks on the 
board’s objectives and program by Guy 
Roberge, chairman of the board; Nick Balla, 
an executive producer; and Len Chatwin, 
director of distribution, followed by a tour of 
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the studio and headquarters under the super- 
vision of Tom Johnston, chief of the board’s 
information division. 

After lunch—served to the entire group of 
175 in the board’s cafeteria——the institute con- 
cluded with two illuminating presentations of 
film creation, Guy Glover, one of the executive 
producers on the board’s staff, introduced the 
members of his production team, each of 
whom discussed his work and demonstrated it 
by means of slides, role-playing, and the 
screening of selected shots from a film which 
had just been completed by the group. The 
editor’s careful description of the means by 
which a complex process shot was achieved 
drew spontaneous applause from his techni- 
cally uninitiated audience. To conclude the 
program, Norman McLaren narrated the gene- 
sis of La Merle, one of the long series of 
brilliant experimental films he has created. 

As a final display of the National Film 
Board’s virtuosity, attendants at the Film In- 
stitute were shown a 5-minute film of their ar- 
rival and the beginning of the program, which 
had been processed and edited between 9:45 
A.M. and 4:45 P.M. 

During the conference the Audio-Visual 
Committee also presented three noon hour film 
programs based on the theme Breaking Bar- 
riers with Film to capacity audiences at the 
auditorium of Sir George Williams University. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The International Relations Committee re- 
viewed the recent activities of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office, with special attention 
to possible increases of staff that would enable 
the office to manage the programs of visiting 
foreign librarians under contract with the 


agencies that sponsor the visits. 


The committee met with Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Relations Round 
Table to discuss hospitality activities for for- 
eign librarians and program topics at future 
ALA conferences. Flora B. Ludington and 
Robert Downs joined the committee in a dis- 
cussion of USIS libraries. Harold Tucker sub- 
mitted to the committee a tentative project of 
the People to People Book Committee. 

The committee’s concern with its responsi- 
bilities toward divisional committees in the 
field of international relations led to the con- 
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clusion that the ALA Committee on Organiza- 
tion should be asked to study the facts and pre- 
pare a recommendation. 

Other topics of committee discussion in- 
cluded the Mission to Moscow, Public Law 
480, the Freedom House Bookshelf Committee, 
and the methods of selecting Fulbright fellows. 
—R. C. Swank. ' 

The ALA Panel on Unesco met under the 
chairmanship of Verner W. Clapp, with 20 of 
its 31 members in attendance, in addition to 
one guest—Mr. Roberto Gordillo, president of 
the Mexican Library Association. A number 
of reports were received on the status of vari- 
ous Unesco programs. William S. Dix, the 
ALA representative on the U.S, National Com- 
mission for Unesco (and it chairman), was 
unable to be present, being in Paris on Na- 
tional Commission/Unesco business, but sub- 
mitted a report on various Unesco affairs. 
Since the last meeting of the panel, the Unesco- 
sponsored International Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Cultural, Scientific and Educa- 
tional Materials has been ratified by the United 
States, as announced in the ALA Bulletin for 
May 1960. The panel’s principal business, 
however, was to consider the possibility of 
drafting a plan of library development which 
may be useful in guiding the efforts of na- 
tional and international agencies, including 
Unesco. The panel. felt that an understanding 
on principles on which all can agree is a pre- 
liminary need, and adopted a tentative state- 
ment as the basis for further discussion.— 
Verner W. Clapp. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


In the fall the members of the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee will have in their hands the 
Handbook for Membership Promotion, the 
final draft of which was revised and approved 
at this conference. 

‘Regional chairmen met to plan workshops 
designed to help all involved in promoting 


membership in state, regional, and national li-. 


brary associations at the regional association 
meetings this fall. 

Members of the GALA (Greater ALA) 
Committee asked that state chairmen keep 
them informed as to how they can contribute 
most to the work of the Membership Com- 
mittee in their states. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE ° 


The requests for the 1960-61 General Funds 
budget were approximately $92,000 more than 
the $591,955 which could be budgeted. The 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
had the difficult task of cutting this amount 
from the requests before recommending a 
budget to the Executive Board. It was the de- 
sire of the Program Subcommittee, of which 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain was chairman, that 
priority be given the continuation of the mem- 
bership and recruiting programs, the publica- 
tions, and the development and implementation 
of standards for all kinds of libraries, but the 
committee as a whole was forced to make 
major cuts in the membership and recruiting 
projects as presented. 

PEBCO recommended to the Executive 
Board that the functions of the Committee on 
ALA Publishing be defined; and that it make 
a careful and complete study of the publica- 
tions which are perquisites of membership of 
ALA and its units, and report with recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board at the 
Cleveland Conference. 

PEBCO also asked the Executive Board to 
consider the following means of increasing in- 
come: 1) an increase in conference registra- 
tion fees for ALA members, 2) a substantial 
increase in registration fees for nonmembers, 
3) monitoring of all conference meetings, in- 
cluding the general sessions, 4) an increase 
in the daily registration fee, and 5) that the 
sale price of the Membership Directory be in- 
creased to $10. 

eee 


Advise us, please 
Do you, as an ALA member, want the 
ALA Bulletin to continue reporting con- 
ferences and Midwinter Meetings as it has 
been doing in recent years? Are the meet- 
ings reported in enough detail, consider- 
ing the fact that Proceedings are available 


within three months after the conference? 
Are the reports too long? Your advice is 
urgently needed in deciding whether to 
continue the type of reporting we are 
doing now, change it, or dispense with it 
altogether. EbITor. 
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“Upon the shining 


mountains” 


by Frances Lander Spain 


@ Mrs. Spain is coordinator 
of children’s services, New 
York Public Library. Her in- 
augural address as president 
of the American Library As- 
sociation was made at the 
third joint general session of 
the ALA-CLA Conference, 
Montreal, June 24, 1960. 





This week we have thought about and dis- 
cussed the subject of breaking barriers, of 
overcoming the restrictions that curb the flow 
of knowledge among peoples. I wish to con- 
sider this today from the point of view of the 
responsibility of the library as it works with 
youth. I shall use “youth” in its broadest 
sense to include both children and adoles- 
cents and, in similar vein, shall use “library” 
for all kinds of libraries that have youth 
among their patrons. 

No amount of talk will achieve the free 
flow of knowledge with which we are con- 
cerned if people accept the status quo, the 
restrictions of prescribed regulations and at- 
titudes, and limitations on action as well as on 
thought. Unless they recognize barriers and 
wish to remove them, our discussion becomes 
an academic exercise, off somewhere in a 
vacuum, unrelated to reality. However, when 
the presence of barriers is admitted and the 
need to remove them is accepted, a great po- 
tential for the exchange of cultures and ideas 
is released, 

It is the library’s responsibility to encour- 
age such openness of attitude, such intellectual 
curiosity, such desire for enlightenment in its 
patrons, thus to strengthen the wish to over- 
come whatever barrier is in the way. This 
responsibility is assumed by the library on 
the basis that it stocks materials of all kinds, 
that it deals in ideas; indeed, on the basis of 
intellectual citizenship. With books and. other 
materials made freely available and with 
group programs stimulating discussion, the 
library becomes a catalyst, speeding the ex- 
change of ideas and the flow of knowledge 
in its community. 

Library service to youth bears a significant 
share of this responsibility. The library as it 
works with youth encourages them to seek 
knowledge, to develop understandings, to ac- 
quire freedom of spirit, and to recognize that 
they have within themselves the power to 
choose and that only they can make decisions 
that will terminate in a personality, free or 
bound. 

Here is a service that touches the child, 
that reaches him when he is excited about 
everything, when he is eager and ready to 
learn. At this time he begins to accumulate 
the facts and information that will eventually 
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form the body of knowledge upon which he 
will depend for his intellectual life. Also, he 
begins unconsciously to acquire those subtle 
feelings, attitudes, and reactions to other 
people that will determine in great measure 
his emotional satisfactions and the empathy 
he has for those around him. Here can begin 
a conscious development of the child’s recog- 
nition that there is something outside his im- 
mediate knowledge and of his willingness to 
seek that which is beyond a closed door, over 
a high wall, or around any artificial barrier. 
As he grows, library service continues to meet 
his needs. It places before him materials that 
open further avenues to expanding knowledge 
and to awareness of the society in which he 
lives. He begins to see himself as a part of 
that society and assumes his responsibility for 
it. 


SELECTION—-THE SIMPLEST GOAL 


The simplest of the library’s goals in this 
connection, and the easiest to achieve, is con- 
cerned with the selection and availability of 
books and other print and nonprint materials 
from which youth get information. This is the 
basic factor in breaking barriers to knowl- 
edge. As we all know, materials available to 
youth vary considerably in content and qual- 
ity, and must be chosen with great attention 
to developing a collection well rounded in 
subject matter, balanced in point of view, at- 
tuned to the intellectual maturity of the read- 
ers. Because of the library’s place in the world 
of ideas, it must include in its collections for 
youth materials that present unpopular as well 
as generally accepted theories, and must de- 
clare its right to these materials when chal- 
lenged by individual or organized censorship 
pressures. 

There are many fine books today, from 
those written especially for the youngest to 
adult books suitable for high school use, that 
present information in accurate, attractive 
form. Jt is from these books that youth re- 
ceive their first inkling of the stupendous 
range of knowledge, the almost overwhelming 
variety of things to learn, to relate, to balance, 
and to select. They cannot make wise choices 
for themselves unless they have access to such 
a collection of informational materials, unless 
they have an opportunity to know all factors 
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in a situation, and unless they face up to the - 
responsibility that knowledge forces upon 
them. 

The accumulation of bits of information, 
the procuring of facts, the perfection of skills 
dependent on knowledge are important to 
children as they develop into adulthood. With- 
out accurate background, sensible decisions 
cannot be reached nor judgments made. But 
beyond the development of competencies 
which break the barrier of ignorance, there 
is a further need to help youth overcome the 
barriers to understanding. Half-realized fears 
and embarrassments, uncertainties about 
status, thoughtless acquiescence in old stereo- 
types and outworn traditions mark the socially 
immature. Youth need to look at themselves 
and others, to define their rights and responsi- 
bilities, and to fit themselves into the social 
fabric of the community. 

Through the books that are available to 
him, the child derives an insight into the prob- 
lems faced by the books’ characters, puts him- 
self in their places, ponders their reactions, 
holds them to standards of behavior, and 
agrees with or censures them. In all of this he 
is becoming sensible of the injustice of quick, 
unfair criticisms and of the need for ferreting 
out the reasons why characters—and people 
—~behave as they do. And though he will not 
necessarily condone their actions, he will at 
least understand them. Biography, hero tales 
and fiction reveal people in all of the rela- 
tionships that our society knows. Books in 
these categories give great pleasure to those 
youth who enjoy them just for the story, but 
also provide additional opportunity for the 
observation of character development and 
interpersonal relations by the more sensitive 
reader. 

Folk literature, embroidered as it is with 
the flavor and customs, the national charac- 
teristics of the people from whom it comes, 
provides many children with a picture of an- 
other culture while it affords other children 
pride in the lands of their origin. Picture 
books, family stories, travel and personal ex- 
perience narratives increase the child’s aware- 
ness of children in other lands and bring 
home to him the similarities as well as the 
differences that identify national groups. 

The library itself is a laboratory where 
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youth can demonstrate their understanding 
of social responsibility. The recognition of 
the rights of others, of fair play, of considera- 
tion, and the exercise of self-control indicate 
the degree to which the child has advanced 
in his progress towards being a sentient mem- 
ber of the community. 


FREEDOM OF SPIRIT 


The most difficult and yet the most impor- 
tant obligation of the library, as it meets its 
responsibilities to youth, is its ability to ex- 
pedite the child’s attainment of that intangible 
thing—that elusive state-—freedom of spirit. 
It is as hard to provide those experiences 
which will assist him to strive for that state 
as it is to isolate the factors that are barriers 
to its complete achievement. It is all deeply 
involved with attitudes which the child has 
absorbed from others and is closely allied to 
his whole background and outlook. Restric- 
tions on his reading, prohibitions of all kinds, 
casual and half-understood comments dropped 
by his elders tend to belittle the child in his 
own eyes and in the esteem of others. It is 
at this point that he needs assurance through 
the satisfying experience of some successful 
accomplishment. The guidance available to 
him from a friendly librarian provides such 
satisfactions. 


THE VALUE OF RAPPORT 


Library service to youth is so genuinely 
centered on the child that the librarian and 
the individual develop an affinity that draws 
them close to each other in knowledge and 
appreciation and establishes a condition of 
trust and respect. By virtue of this rapport, 
the librarian can recommend books that 
satisfy the child’s special needs at any time 
and can suggest unusual kinds of reading 
that will appeal to him. The librarian’s con- 
sideration of the child as an individual with 
needs and rights peculiarly his own, the recog- 
nition of him as a personality, the treatment 
afforded him as a person give him a sense of 
dignity, of worth. In the library the child is 
free. There are no requirements for reading, 
no schedules of activities that he must follow; 
instead, he may search out the books that, at 
the time, will spark the creative power within 
him to release his imagination, to extend his 


understandings, and to broaden his knowl- 
edge. 

The library seeks to implement its service 
to youth through a carefully selected and ex- 
perienced staff, an adequate and well-chosen 
book. collection, and a program built around 
books. The librarians who serve youth should 
be specially trained for this purpose. They 
should be happy with youth, establishing ac- 
cord with whatever age they are serving. They 
are ready then to advise and suggest readings 
if needed, or to know when to let the child 
select for himself the book that appeals to 
him. These librarians know books—the old 
classics and the new ones, those for very 
young children, and the adult books that 
older boys and girls will want—and it is out 
of this familiarity, this wonderful knowledge 
that guidance is given. 

But to make this guidance truly effective, 
the librarian must have at hand a collection 
of books for youth. Not just books, but the 
best books. These books should have quality 
in writing and artistic distinction in format. 
They should set before youth examples of the 
best in style, of excellence in drawing and 
design, and of interest and appeal in content. 

Standards for book selection are well es- 
tablished by now, but there is still a wide 
divergence in the application of these stand- 
ards to any specific book or group of books. 
And this is good, if, within the divergence, 
the standard of quality is not lost. These 
books for youth should be in such profusion 
that there would always be available to the 
individual one that he wanted when he wanted 
it. There should be available, also, books that 
the librarian might suggest to youth as part 
of the library’s program of individual and 
group guidance. Through informal advisory 
service and planned programs librarians in- 
troduce boys and girls to the unusual, special 
books when they are ready for them. It is 
necessary, then, for the collection to include 
those books that satisfy the usual reading 
requirements of youth and those that often 
need an introduction, but once introduced 
become a true reading experience for the 
child. 

Books that children read from library col- 
lections give them a common background, a 
heritage, a pool of familiar, if vicarious, ex- 
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periences. Expressions from them become 


catchwords, and characters and situations are 
as real as the people and happenings of one’s 
neighborhood. The cohesiveness of shared 
reading enjoyment gives youth a firm founda- 
tion and a sense of security, removes uncer- 
tainty, and frees the individual then to read 
on his own, along the lines of his interests 
and inclinations. Upon the solid base of group 
acceptance he builds the pattern of his own 
peculiar likes and desires. 


ON A LONE JOURNEY 


Here, again, the library functions as an 
instrument in the breaking of barriers. By the 
books youth read and from the open, un- 
restrained atmosphere of the parts of our li- 
braries designed or them, youth are encour- 
aged to strike out, one by one, on lone 
journeys into a land of ideas that may be 
strange and a little frightening to them, and 
to welcome the new and different. They may 
perceive the restrictions that can limit the de- 
velopment of an individual’s capacities and 
may refuse to be bound by these barriers. 
They may even be willing and eager to re- 
move them. 


Above all, the library can help youth gain ` 


the realization that they have within them- 
selves the responsibilities and rights, the su- 
preme privilege of making decisions affecting 
the removal of barriers that restrain them and 
others. With open minds to break the intel- 
lectual barriers and questing spirits to break 
the intangible barriers, youth are ready for 
the challenge that Hercules flung to Prome- 
theus— 


The soul of man can never be enslaved 

Save by its own infirmities, nor freed 

Save by its very strength and own resolve 

And constant visior. and supreme endeavor! 

You will be free Then courage, O my 
brother! 

O Jet the soul stand in the open door 

Of life and death and knowledge and desire 

And see the peaks of thought kindled with 
sunrise! 

Then shall the soul return to rest no more 

Nor harvest drearas in the dark field of 
sleep— 

Rather the soul shell go with great resolve 

To dwell at last upon the shining mountains 

In liberal converse with the eternal stars. 


—Gerorce Casor Lopnce: Herakles, a Drama. 
eee 
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This new 'Y-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
designed for the Sar Jose State College 
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libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mourted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any irdividual requirement. 
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1“. Presidents Powell and Bassam photographed with Dr. 
Trueman at the Nafional Library Week meeting. 





The common cultural objectives of 


National Library Week 


and the 
Canada Council 


by William Albert Trueman 


Naturally, the Canada Council, whose wide 
area of concern and responsibility is all that 
may be summed up in the terms arts, humani- 
ties, and social sciences, is interested in the 
National Library Week program and rejoices 
in the effort which you are making to stimu- 
late the wider and more intelligent use of li- 
braries and books. We have been glad, as I 
trust you know, to support the work of the Ca- 
nadian Library Week Council for the past two 
years by two grants of $10,000 each. I hope 
that the general tenor of my speech will make 
it clear why the Canada Council believed that 
this was a proper use of its funds, as indeed it 
is. 

It is difficult to state concisely what it is 
that the Canada Council hopes to do, difficult 
to sum up in a phrase its raison-d’étre. I sus- 
pect that you too experience the same diffi- 
culty. Perhaps it is dangerous to try for a 
“nutshell” statement of aims, because over- 
simplification can easily lead to misunder- 
standing and consequent misinterpretation. Yet 
I have been tempted again and again to make 
the effort. I don’t succeed, but making the at- 
tempt is in itself a useful exercise, because it 


è Dr. Trueman made this address at the Na- 
tional Library Week program meeting in Mon- 
treal, June 21. For further information on Dr. 
Trueman and the Canada Council see J. B. Mc- 


Geachy’s article in the June ALA Bulletin. 


forces a re-examination of the program and a 
revaluation of the results, 

It occurs to me that any basic principle that 
could be simply stated as throwing light on the 
central aims of the Canada Council would in 
all probability be acceptable as illuminating 
yours too. With that assumption of common 
interest and purpose in mind, I propose now 
to try to find a basic principle or two which 
underlies our work and of which we ought to 
remind ourselves from time to time. 

The Canada Council’s area of concern and 
responsibility is the arts, humanities, and so- 
cial sciences. When I think of all that is meant 
to society by these three departments of hu- 
man activity, I know full well that it cannot be 
summed up in a phrase. The words of the 
Canada Council Act are of course helpful: 
“The objects of the Council are to foster and 
promote the study and enjoyment of, and the 
production of works in the arts, humanities, 
and social sciences.” 

This sentence, with very little modification 
would, I suspect, come close to being a state- 
ment of the purposes of Library Week. It tells 
the Canada Council what it is to do, but leaves 
unanswered the question, why it is to be done. 
What is the purpose of this fostering and pro- 
moting and of this production of works? Why 
are these good things to do? Music or poetry, 
for instance, can mean one thing to one man, 
another thing to another man, and something 
else again to a third. Literature fills one need 
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here, and another need there. The purpose for 
which one man reads history may well be dif- 
ferent from the purpose of his neighbor. The 
social scientist may study political economy 
from a purely theoretical point of view, or to 
discover the means of preventing the inflation 
or the depression which appears to be round 
the corner—one might say, always appears to 
be round the corner. < 

And yet, underlying all these varying ap- 
peals, purposes, and responses, lies one basic, 
inescapable need on the part of human beings 
—the need for communication. Simeon Potter 
in his book Language in the Modern World, 
after some discussion of the concept of the 
political party, has this to say: 


If we extend this example into every possible 
field in which communication has a place, we 
soon realize that every cultural pattern and every 
social act involve communication of some kind. 
Language is a social necessity and the right con- 
duct of discussion is utterly indispensable to a 
free society, whether political, religious, philo- 
sophical, commercial, or economic. 


Add to this observation another made by Ernst 
Cassirer in his famous book, An Essay on 
Man, “Human culture taken as a whole may 
be described as the process of man’s progres- 
sive self-liberation.” It seems to me that these 
are complementary propositions. Communica- 
tion is an indispensable element in all cultural 
patterns and social acts, and the process of 
man’s progressive self-liberation is linked to 
the development and enrichment of this com- 
munication. 


COMMUNICATION AND LETTERS 


We who are here today are perhaps more 
concerned, though certainly not exclusively in 
the modern library, with communication by 
means of language, especially by the printed 
word. But it occurs to me that all the arts may 
properly be considered as valuable in human 
society, whatever other justification of their 
value you may properly advance, because they 
are instruments of communication. 

I have quoted from Potter and Cassirer; 
now let me give a more concrete illustration of 
the points they make by quotation from the 
great historian Gibbon. In the ninth chapter 
of Volume I of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Gibbon makes the statement-— 
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whether it is true or not, I cannot say—that $ 
the primitive Germaric tribes which flourished © 
contemporaneously with the Roman historian 
Tacitus were unacquainted with the use of let- 
ters. He then examines what he thinks are the 
implications of that fact. 


... let us attempt in an improved society to cal- 
culate the immense distance between the man of 
learning and the illiterate peasant. The former, 
by reading and reflection multiplies his own ex- 
perience, and lives in distant ages and remote 
countries; whilst the latter, rooted to a single 
spot and confined to a few years of existence, 
surpasses but very litle his fellow-labourer, the 
ox, in the exercise of his mental facilities. The 
same, and even a greater, difference will be 
found between nations than between individuals; 
and we may safely pronounce, that without some 
species of writing, no people has ever preserved 
the faithful annals of their history, ever made 
any considerable progress in the abstract sci- 
ences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable degree 
of perfection, the useful ard agreeable arts of 
life. 


Now there, ladies and gentlemen of the li- 
brary, is a solid base upon which you can rest. 
Sometimes what R. L. Stevenson once called 
“the petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties” brought to us by each new day is al- 
most insupportable. At times when in disgust 
we are tempted to say “What am I doing here, 
and why am I such a fool as to do it?” we 
need to be able to answer. That is to say, we 
need to have provided for ourselves a basic 
statement of purpose, a statement tinged pref- 
erably with imagination and nobility. 

I suggest to you that wken you are asked or 
when you ask yourselves “What are you doing 
fooling about with this library business?” you 
may reply, “I seek to provide men and women 
and boys and girls with a means whereby they 
can multiply their own experience; a means of 
preventing themselves from being rooted to a 
single spot like an ox in a field; a means of 
throwing off the insistent burden of the here 
and now; a means, in fact, of communication 
which will help to set them free.” That is why 
I think we must have libraries, and library as- 
sociations, and library weeks. 

Now, of course, there are other views of li- 
braries, and perhads we ought to remind our- 
selves of them. The passage I propose now to 
read you will serve to bring us down from the 
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lofty plane on which we have been moving for 
the last few minutes and put our feet on the 
earth again. Do you recall these amusing ex- 
changes in Sheridan’s play The Rivals? 


Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I 
observed your niece’s maid coming forth from 
a circulating library! She had a book in each 
hand—they were half-bound volumes, with 
marbled covers! From that moment I guessed 
how full of duty I should see her mistress! 

Mrs. Mal. Those are vile places, indeed! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is an ever-green tree of diabolical knowl- 
edge! it blossoms through the year! Anc de- 
pend on it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they whe are 
so fond of handling the leaves, will long for the 
fruit at last. 

Mrs. Mal. Well, but Sir Anthony, your wife, 
Lady Absolute, was fond of books. 

Sir Anth. Aye—and injury sufficient they were 
to her, Madam—But were I to chuse another 
helpmate, the extent of her erudition should con- 
sist in her knowing her simple letters, without 
their mischievous combinations; and the summit 
of her science be her ability to count as far as 
twenty. The first, Mrs. Malaprop, would enable 





her to work A.A. upon my linen; and the latter 
would be quite sufficient to prevent her giving 
me a shirt No. 1 and a stock No. 2. 

Mrs. Mal. Fie, fie, Sir Anthony, you surely 
speak laconically! 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation 
now, what would you have a woman know? 

Mrs. Mal. Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning; I don’t think so much 
learning becomes a young woman; for instance 
I would never let her meddle with Greek, or 
Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or Fluxions, or 
Paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of 
learning—-neither would it be necessary for her 
to handle any of your mathematical, astronomi- 
eal, diabolical instruments; But, Sir Anthony, I 
would send her at nine years old to a boarding 
school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and 
artifice. Then, Sir, she should have a supercili- 
ous knowledge in accounts; and as she grew up, 
I would have her instructed in geometry, that 
she might know something of the contagious 
countries; but above all, Sir Anthony, she should 
be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not 
misspell, and mispronounce words so shamefully 
as girls usually do; and likewise that she might 
reprehend the true meaning of what she is say- 
ing. This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a 
woman know;—-and I don’t think there is a su- 
perstitious article in it. 

Sir Anth. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will 
dispute the point no further with you; though J 
must confess that you are a truly moderate and 
polite arguer, for almost every third word you 
say is on my side of the question. 


Well, no doubt Sir Anthony is right. Most 
of what Mrs. Malaprop says is on his side of 
the question. But then most of what Sir An- 
thony says is on Mrs. Malaprop’s side of the 
question. And the sum of what they both 
say is surely a fair indication that the world 
could very well do with a little more learning 
and liberality. 

What is the matter with Sir Anthony, any- 
way? Well, his thinking—if it can be called 
such—arises in an ultraconservative, reac- 





NLW PHOTO CONTEST PRIZE WINNER 


Ray Borges, staff photographer of the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press, won first prize ($250) in the 
first National Library Week photo contest with 
this picture of Dorothy May Yee reading in the 
Santa Barbara Public Library. 
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tionary mind, a mind of fixed and few ideas. 
This is the kind of mind which, to use a strik- 
ing phrase quoted by John Stuart Mill in his 
essay On Liberty, has lapsed into “the deep 
slumber of a decided opinion.” 


PEOPLE WHO READ, THINK 


Just why does Sir Anthony mistrust the li- 
brary? Fundamentally, I think, because he is 
afraid. And he is afraid because he suspects 
that people who read tend to think, and thought 
may lead to action. And when people begin to 
think and act they bring about change, im- 
provements, reforms. But for Sir Anthony and 
his kind, change is an evil because the world 
is very well as it is. By a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence which it would be impu- 
dence to scrutinize too closely or to question, 
Sir Anthony’s world has been so arranged that 


` all the right people, holding all the right opin- 


ions, are in the right places. 

From his point of view, then, he is very 
properly afraid of the mischief which a library 
may do, this ever-green tree of diabolical 
knowledge that blossoms through the year. 
There is indeed no room or need for a library 
in a static world. But if men are to take part 
in a process of progressive self-liberation 
which is linked with expanding communica- 
tion, the library is a fundamental necessity. 
And it is certainly our business to see to it 
that its function in society is made more 
widely known, and its resources more widely 
and more intelligently used. 

Pay no attention to those who criticize Li- 
brary Week because they say it simply en- 
courages a vague and general opinion that 
reading is a good thing, but avoids the root 


‘of the matter, which is the proper selection of 


what to read. It is of tremendous importance 
to persuade people that reading is a good 
thing. You often hear parents and educators 
worrying because boys read trash. 1 remember 
that as a lad of eleven or twelve I read West- 
erns avidly, by the dozen. This in no way pre- 
vented me from becoming a fascinated student 
of English literature before my high school 
days were over, and a teacher of it for twelve 
years in a Canadian university. 

I tell you that a boy who can sit quietly 
alone in a room for two or three hours, en- 
thralled by a wild west tale of the something- 
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or-other “Kid,” has crossed over a gulf which? 
—I am sorry to say—will separate him from 
millions of his fellow human beings. He is 
partaking—never mind if it is at a low level 
of artistic achievement—in the greatest mira- 
cle wrought by man, the communication of 
thought and feeling by means of language and 
the conventional symbols of printing. This is 
what marks the man off from the beast. There 
he is, our little boy, all by himself, multiplying 
his experience, living in distant ages and re- 
mote countries. He has embarked on the 
process of progressive self-liberation. If his 
parents do what is right, and if his society 
does what is right, and if he himself has a 
mind that is capable of growth, he will move 
on to other and better forms of literature. He 
is certainly on the way. 


LANGUAGE AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Now, we cannot consider the thing that we 
are trying to do without making some refer- 
ence to the greatest of all the media of com- 
munication, language. Concern for the excel- 
lent use of language has been one of the 
casualties, at least on this continent, at the 
battle front of education. It has been seriously 
wounded, if not killed outright, by the rising 
prestige of vocational, technical, and profes- 
sional education. The prestige of these types 
of training, particularly of the first two, has 
been enhanced by the modern and enlightened 
policy of giving eaucation to everyone, by the 
consolidation of the Industrial Revolution, by 
the comparatively sudden and tremendous 
proliferation of science, and by the increasing 
materialism of our society. 

It is true that we pay lip service to the 
claims of language study by retaining in our 
curricula for the -ower schools English com- 
position and literature. But grammar has been 
sadly reduced in rank, and Latin, which used 
to direct the students’ attention to the anatomy 
of language, is fast disappearing. ‘The princi- 
pal consequence cf this rapid drift in educa- 
tional practice is that dangerously large num- 
bers of the population now occupy one or 
other or both of these positions: they have a 
low degree of skill in the use of language for 
speaking, writing, and reading; they have no 
comprehension of the underlying significance 
of language for tne learning process, for the 
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extension of knowledge, and for the preserva- 
tion and enrichment of culture. 

One difficulty which confronts teachers is, I 
think, the undoubted fact that people in gen- 
eral do not approach the study of their native 
language with the same humility which they 
bring to the study of, say, chemistry or engi- 
neering. Every youth in high school, every 
freshman in college is aware that he already 
knows a great deal about his language. By 
means of it, can he not make most of his wants 
known? Can he not exchange, to his satisfac- 
tion, ideas with other youths and young men? 
Does he not see many examples of financial 
success achieved by men who know no more 
about language than he himself does? 

Most of the arts are treated by us in this 
way. Most people who have never lifted a fin- 
ger to learn anything about music tend to be 
severe critics and to hold rigid opinions. They 
cheerfully admit they know nothing about 
these matters and then proceed to act in this 
one department of life in a way which they 
would ridicule in another; that is, they demon- 
strate that in the consideration of the arts they 
feel that sound opinions can be formed with- 
out study or the acquisition of knowledge. But 
they don’t admit this principle in engineering, 
law, medicine, science, or anything else. Even 
after making allowance for the differences be- 
tween the great arts and the sciences and tech- 
nologies, there is great need for the study of 
the arts and for the acquisition of knowledge 
about them as the only respectable foundation 
for taste and opinion. 

I am of the strong opinion that we should 
do more about language study in our schools 
——not only the study of the vernacular, but of 
the nature of language itself. Edward Sapir 
says in his great book, Language, “Language 
is a purely human and noninstinctive method 
of communicating ideas, emotions, and desires 
by means of a system of voluntarily produced 
symbols.” Listen again to what Simeon Potter 
has to say in the book to which I have already 
referred: 


Effective speech is the product of education 

and training, even in primitive and unsophisti- 

cated societies. People do not learn to speak well 

by instinct or intuition as they learn to breathe, 

to eat and drink, or to walk. They learn to speak 
from the society into which they are born. 


and again: 


A child’s acquisition of language depends 
largely upon the quality of the family life of 
which it forms part... . The boy or girl who 
hears lively conversation and discussion among 
people of all ages within the family circle over 
a long period of years enjoys untold advan- 
tages, 


Here again the library comes in. As the 
learned scholars I have quoted point out, the 
child learns to speak well or ill in accordance 
with the nature of the little society in which he 
finds himself, This is undoubtedly true. But 
the role which books play in determining the 
speech quality of that society is of enormous 
importance. 

Nowadays we have to contend with the strik- 
ing influence of film, radio, and television. In 
these media the standard of speech is some- 
times good; more often it is less than good 
and even bad. Furthermore it tends to be lim- 
ited in range of vocabulary, to be improvised 
much of the time, and to be lacking in the 
essential quality of style. No matter how im- 
portant these media are as instruments of in- 
formation, of entertainment, and less fre- 
quently of education, they can never replace 
the printed word. It is through good books 
that a sense of style is cultivated, that the vo- 
cabulary is increased, and that the curiosity is 
roused to pause, to reread, and to reflect. 

In other words, we cannot forget that lan- 
guage is something to be studied over long 
years. And I cannot see how that study can be 
adequately pursued without habitual and con- 
tinuous resort to the printed word. Here then 
is another reason for persuading the public 
into a wider and more intelligent use of the 
resources of our libraries. 

My simple argument is that the Canada 
Council and the library associations of Can- 
ada and the United States have at least some 
common aims; whatever else they may want to 
do, they want to demonstrate the importance 
and stimulate the enriched development of 
communication as a fundamental necessity in 
the liberation of men and the creation of the 
good society. To that end the use of the arts in 
general, of language and books in particular, 
and hence of libraries must be encouraged, 
and the institutions which embody these prin- 
ciples must be supported. eee 
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Excerpts from the National Library Week 1960 Report 


A STATEMENT BY THE STEERING COMMITTEE 


The third year of National Library Week was 
celebrated April 3-9, 1960. Observations con- 
cerning it must start with the overriding fact 
that the public response to the program in its 
third year exceeded that of the first two years 
in every measurable manner. As evidence of 
this, more people actively participated at the 
community level; more groups and organiza- 
tions related NLW to their own objectives and 
continuing programs; and there was an in- 
crease in thoughtful support by all media. 
The Steering Committee’s special national em- 
phasis this year on the importance of reading 
to youth resulted in greatly increased and 
enthusiastic participation in state and local 
activities by high-school- and college-age young 
people. 

There were many reasons for this response. 
Some, and perhaps the most significant, may 
be ascribed to the needs and purposes of a 
public recently alerted to the dangers of in- 
difference toward limited resources of educa- 
tion and information, Learning has risen in 
the national scale of values. Reading and li- 
braries have assumed a new importance. 

Other reasons may be directly related to 
the operation of the NLW program itself. 
First of all, 1960 was the first year in which 
NLW was considered neither a one-time event 
nor a single repeat of a first-year success. 
This year’s observance presented the oppor- 
tunity for long-range planning of a program 
destined to continue for at least three years. 
This resulted in crystallization of goals for 
the development of all reading and library 
resources. Library Week activities were keyed 
to these goals in many states and communi- 
ties. Special objectives, such as recruitment 
to the library profession, or the formation of 
library systems, were emphasized state-wide. 

Finally, librarians and the lay public gen- 
erally seem’ more fully to have understood 
that the Week is not an end in itself, but pro- 
vides a target date and a publicity focus for 
local and national activities of a continuing, 
year-round nature that will spur the develop- 
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ment and promotion of reading and libraries. 

The Steering Committee, to whom National 
Library Week becomes an increasingly re- 
warding experience each year, acknowledgés 
the cooperation and enthusiasm of hundreds 
of individuals and organizations who par- 
ticipated this year. The ultimate achievements 
of the National Lisrary Week program will 
become more and more evident as its objec- 
tives become an integral part of individual 
and national purpose and activity in every 
area of American life. 


WHAT THE REPORTS SHOW 

Forty-five states and the District of Columbia 
formed state-wide committees of citizens and li- 
brarians to plan the National Library Week pro- 
gram. In the other states activities were under- 
taken by librarians alone, with little success on 
a state-wide basis according to their reports. The 
state library association in each state spear- 
headed organization on a state and local level, 
and set up and coordinated citizen participation 
at the state level. Industrialists and businessmen, 
state leaders of civic, professional, and religious 
organizations, educators, labor leaders, news- 
paper and broadcasting executives, and govern- 
ment officials represented a cross section of lead- 
ership on the state committees. 

Well over five thcusand communities had Na- 
tional Library Week observances. Activities were 
more purposeful, be-ter keyed to local needs and 
long-range goals. There was a decided increase 
over last year in the number of citizens who were 





We have evidence of heavier use of books and 
libraries during anc following National Library 
Week, and of heightened interest in and aware- 
ness of libraries. [ am convinced that for years 
we shall be receiving dividends from the pub- 
licity in newspapers and magazines, on radio 
and television, from exhibits, displays, and spe- 
cial events, and from the interest stimulated by 
these media. These dividends will come in the 
form of new library buildings, new legislation 
supporting libraries. and a new climate of opin- 
ion that makes the library an indispensable so- 
cial institution in this country—ALA President 
Benjamin Powell, speaking at the NLW program 
meeting in Montreal. 
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actively involved in the planning and execution 
of local programs. For example, Colorado re- 
ports: “In 1958 and 59, the direction and super- 
vision of NLW was largely in the hands of pro- 
fessional librarians. In 1960, articulate laymen, 
citizen leaders from every walk of life, joined 
hands with librarians. On this substantial part- 
nership of mutual cooperation and assistance 
rests the secret of the tremendous success of the 
1960 observance in Colorado. Using this princi- 
ple as a modus operandi, the formulation of 
plans for 1961 is already underway.” 

Almost without exception the most effective 
community programs in terms of public response, 
sustained interest, and significant gains were 
those characterized by citizen leadership and par- 
ticipation. 

In all cases, successful programs began with 
the enthusiasm of librarians and with their de- 
termination to make the fullest possible use of an 
opportunity to develop and promote the total li- 
brary resources of their community. These li- 
brarians started early; worked on their prelimi- 
nary plans with other librarians from all types of 
libraries; enlisted and involved laymen in work 
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on a committee; defined the goals they needed 
to work toward; planned Library Week activities 
that would help achieve them; and saw to it that 
the gains made were consolidated and kept grow- 
ing after the Week was over. These were librar- 
ians who realized that though “every week is 
Library Week” to them, it isn’t to a large per- 
centage of the public. They realized, too, that 
even the smallest community has resources of 
imagination and energy and that even the most 
discouraging library situation can be changed. 
As the Indiana report puts it: “Apparently 
limited time and budgets place no limitation on 
the efforts of those who look upon NLW as a real 
opportunity for calling attention to the library’s 
resources’ (or lack of them). 

At the other end of the scale indifference, or 
lack of understanding, or unwillingness to try on 
the part of the librarians in the community, pro- 
duced no results whatever. 

Work was done by representatives of com- 
munity groups and individuals of every kind. 
Especially active were units of organizations that 
supported NLW at the state and national level 
and urged their members to participate, eee 
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rhe new 
Wayne County Library 
headquarters building 





Main entrance. Exterior walls are of brick, porcelainized 
steel panels, precast concrete panels, and glass. 


by Walter H. Kaiser 


The Wayne County Library in November Lighting Predominantly fluorescent but 
1959 became one of the few but growing num- with some incandescent. 
ber of large county libraries which are housed Falls Gonca bock ‘brick: porcelain: 


in buildings originally designed and con- 
structed for library purposes. It is likely that 
the next decade will witness the construction 
of a score of such buildings. There are several 
aspects of Wayne County’s building which 
may be of interest for the guidance they pro- 
vide to those concerned with similar matters. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


10.25 acres. Allowance has been 
made for parking 100 cars and 
enough land to permit the erec- 
tion of another large structure in 
the future, including parking. 


$693,717 or $11.46 per square 
foot: excluding site develop- 
ment, $25,000; architectural fees, 
$41,580; and partial furnishings, 
$50,000. 

61,300 square feet; net space, ex- 
cluding utilities area, approxi- 
mately 50,000 square feet. 


Site 


Cost of 
building 


Size of 
building 
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as, 


e Mr. Kaiser is li- 
brarian of the Wayne 
County Public Li- 
brary, with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 


ized steel panels, glass, and pre- 
cast concrete panels. 


Heating and 
ventilating 


Gas-fired, low pressure steam- 
boilers; perimeter forced-air, sup- 
plemented by radiant heat from 
air ducts laid in floors of wings. 
Air conditioning by perimeter 
supply ducts. 


Cuthbert and Cuthbert of Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, were the architect and engineer and 
Ernest I. Miller, director, Cincinnati Public 
Library, was the building consultant. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


l. Openness of plan, allowing maximum of flex- 
ibility. 


2. One floor, one elevation throughout building, 
except utilities in basement and staff room 
in mezzanine. 


3. 275 feet of roller-skate conveyor for receiv- 
ing and shipping of materials and for the 
processing of books. 


4. Extensive use of precast concrete panel 
walls, beams, and ceilings; 340 foot folded 
plate, poured concrete roof. 


5. Ceiling height of 16 to 19 feet in main core 
of building, affording a dramatic office area 
and permitting the construction of a mez- 
zanine for additional offices or a stack area 
at a later date. 
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. Outside view for each employee. 
. All-seasons air conditioning. 


. Attached garage with drive-through doors. 


Oo CS at BH 


. Modern construction and maintenance shop, 
including paint spray booth. 


10. Telephonic equipment permitting interoffice 
and outside calls without going through the 
switchboard. Only incoming calls require 
the attention of the switchboard operator. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The cross section plan of the building (see 
page 614) reveals the logic of its layout. This 
logic becomes apparent to even the casual ob- 
server, and is frequently commented upon by 
visitors. Experience of some five months in 
the building has impressed this fact upon the 
building’s occupants. The library headquar- 
ters provides only central and system-wide 
services. Staff engaged in related activities, 
concerned with or sharing common facilities, 
equipment, resources, and materials find 
themselves together, insofar as this is possible 
in a structure of this size. Community librar- 
jans coming in for book and staff meetings 
can transact their business without undue in- 
terference with normal library operations. 
The building provides a high degree of pri- 
vacy to staff members. 

Total book capacity is approximately 
150,000 with possible expansion to 300,000 
volumes. This appears to be a small central 
collection to serve 700,000 persons and would 
be, were it not for accessibility of the strong 
resource collections of the city of Detroit, 
University of Michigan, and Wayne State Uni- 
versity—all within twenty miles of the head- 
quarters building. Regularized and extensive 








Architect’s sketch of Wane County, Michigan, library 
headquarters building. Canveyor is in wing at right rear. 


interlibrary privileges have been established 
under the generous policy of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. Further, the Wayne County Li- 
brary has been and is developing fairly strong 
popular reference and circulating collections in 
five or six regions of the library’s service 
area. In the event a reference facility with 
greater depth and scope becomes a necessity, 
ample space exists on the present site to ac- 
commodate such a structure. 

The open plan, the absence of permanent 
partitions, is an outstanding feature which 
permits the greatest flexibility for future op- 
erations and adjustments. The main body of 
the structure, 70’ by 340’; the two front 
wings, 50’ by 80’ each; and the two rear 
wings, 90’ by 80’ each, are clear span except 
for nonbearing partitions which can be moved 
as necessary. Utilities are located in a 6000 
square-foot basement. 


MORE DETAILS 


The garage, with en area of 5000 square feet, 
provides space for several purposes: 1) it 


SPACE ALLOCATIONS 








AREA IN AREA IN 
FUNCTION OR ACTIVITY SQUARE FEET FUNCTION OR ACTIVITY SQUARE FEET 
Administration ....... E ante 3,600 Stall Room sirenetta iaka i 1,100 
Order and Catalog .............. 2,350 Reference & Interloan ............ 2,000 
Book Selection Room ............ 560 Stack Area ...csececsccvececces 4,000 
Processing, Printing, and Bindery . .4,370 Library for the Blind ............ 4,600 
Shipping and Receiving .......... 1,080 Extension Department ........... 2,160 
SUPPI sebir etwacs awe anemees 1,500 Garage and Storage ............. 5,000 
Audio-Visual ........ccce cee ceee 4,000 Maintenance ...........eeceeeees 2,500 
Staff Meeting Room .............. 1,000 and Mezzanine Storage ......... 2,900 
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„Blind, and for bulky materials; 


houses the library’s fleet of bookmobiles and 
delivery vehicles; 2) it serves as a storage 
area for bulk supplies; 3) it is the shipping 
and receiving area for the records, record 
players, and Braille of the Library for the 
4) films and 
mail sorting are also handled in this area. 
Two sets of automatic doors on each side of 
the garage permit vehicles to move directly 
through the garage. The maintenance shop 
has 2500 square feet of work area and 2500 
square feet of storage and is separated from 
the garage by a concrete block wall and fire 
doors. 

WORLD’S LARGEST LIBRARY 

MULTIPURPOSE CONVEYOR? 


A distinctive feature of the building is the 
conveyor, which is believed to be unique in 
both size and concept. The roller-skate con- 
veyor, 275 feet in length, square in form, be- 
gins at the loading dock where cartons of 
books and supplies are unloaded at truck-bed 
height. A movable, lightweight unit connects 
the delivery truck to the conveyor. The supply 
room and the shipping and recelving areas 
lie within the conveyor square. On the con- 
veyor’s perimeter are the various book proc- 
essing stations, the areas occupied by printing 
and card-pocket production, and by bindery 
activities. 

Cartons intended for the supply room are 
pushed easily to that point and are removed; 
cartons of books are unpacked and checked 
on the conveyor and made ready for proc- 
essing, stacked on pallets and pushed to the 
various stations along the conveyor line where 
pockets are pasted, catalog cards inserted, 
plastic jackets applied, and spines lettered, as 
the case may be. Upon completion of the work 
in the processing section of the conveyor, the 
pallets roll effortlessly by gravity to the dis- 
tribution section where the books are placed 
in the various agency bins. Later the books 
are boxed, placed on the conveyor, and easily 
pushed directly into the delivery truck. Sup- 
plies from the nearby supply room are han- 
dled in a like manner. No lifting is necessary 
in unloading or loading. Incoming books 
from the various libraries—gifts, bindery, dis- 
cards—also are moved by means of the con- 
veyor. Easily operated gates or movable units 
at each of the four corners of the conveyor 





In the processing area, pockets and catalog cards are 
assembled, pasting and numbering done as the books 
glide toward the distribution area. 





5. 

i 
PEA 
ES 


At the shipping and receiving room door, a movable unit 
connects the conveyor to truck for loading and unloading 
supplies and boxes of books. 


permit easy passage of personnel and mate- 
rials, 

The conveyor was not expensive to install, 
costing an average of $10 per linear foot, in- 
cluding transfer points, curves, etc. It serves 
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CROSS-SECTION PLAN OF THE BUILDING 


A-l 
A-la 


County librarian 

Secretary 

Head, Public Services 
General offices 

Janitor 

Men’s rest room 

Women’s rest room 
Library Board meeting room 
Administrative assistant 
Business office 

Head, Business Department 
General office 

‘Cloakroom 

Reception and switchboard 
Lobby 

Auditorium 

Head, Children’s Department 
Book selection room 

Staff room 

Film preview room 

Film preview room 


as a working and storage surface, as well as 
an instrument of transportation. Physical ef- 
fort is greatly reduced and a smooth flow of 
books and materials is obtained. Books are 
in sight and move on a regular schedule. Al- 
ready the average time from receipt of a book 
until its delivery to a community library has 
been significantly reduced. Specific produc- 
tion figures, which already reveal a consider- 
able increase in efficiency, will be included in 
a special article to be published soon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This building, designed as it was for a spe- 
cific purpose, has greatly affected both em- 
ployees and operations. New regulations af- 
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B-3 
B-4 
B-5 
B-6 
B-7 
B-8 
B-9 
B-10 
B-11 
B-12 
B-13 
C-1 
C-2 


C-3 
C-4 
C-5 
C-6 
D-1 
D-2 


D-3 - 


D-4 
D-5 
D-6 
D-7 
D-8 
D-9 
E-l 
E2 
E-3 
E4 
E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-8 
E9 
E-10 
F-l 
F2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 


Head, Audio-Visual Department 

Audio-Visual Department offices 

Men’s rest room 

Women’s res: room 

Audio-Visual Department lobby 

Audio-Visual stack area 

Tape recording room 

Dead room 

Darkroom 

Storage 

Janitor 

Head, Order/Catalog, and chief cataloger 

Head and assistant, Reference and Interloan 
Department 

Order/Catalog office area 

Catalog 

General stack area 

West entrance 

Processing room 

Printing rocm 

Sorting and bindery area 

Supply room 

Distributior. bins 

Men’s rest room 

Women’s rest room 

Men’s first-aid 

Receiving area and entrance 

Library for the Blind stack area 

Incinerator 

Head, Library for the Blind 

Library for the Blind reception area 

Men’s rest room 

Women’s first-aid 

Women’s rast room 

Extension Department offices 

Head, Extension Department 

North entrance 

Stack area and garage 

Maintenance Department 

Shower room 

Spray roon 

Head, Maintenance Department 
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Order and Catalog, Reference and Interloan, and stack 
area as seen from the mezzanine. 


fecting the relationships of personnel, their as- 
signments, and the flow of work, and even 
new organizational patterns have been de- 
manded by the nature of the building. The oc- 
cupancy of new quarters often signals a basic 
change for an institution; for Wayne County 
Library the change marks the beginning of a 
new and exciting era, because new opportuni- 
ties for service to affiliated libraries, both 


public and school, have now become possible. 

With imperfections here and there, most of 
them remediable, the building has happily 
proved comfortable and workable—some 
staff members say, stimulating and thrilling. 
When the building proves too small, a time 
which may come with startling swiftness, it 
is comforting to note that there is sufficient 
acreage to receive another structure to re- 
place or supplement this “outmoded building 
planned by those of little vision back in 1955- 
1959.” e006 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
ELECTION RESULTS 


Irving A. Verschoor was elected vice president 
and president-elect of the American Association 
of State Libraries for 1960-61. Mr. Verschoor is 
the director of the Library Extension Division, 
New York State Education Department, Albany. 
The other officers elected are: secretary, Ernes- 
tine Grafton, director, Iowa State Traveling Li- 
brary, Des Moines; and member-at-large, Mrs. 
Janet Z. McKinlay, head, Public and School 
Library Services Bureau, New Jersey State Li- 
brary, Department of Education, Trenton. 


Save time...labor...money 
MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


another Bro-Dart researched product. 






New .. . 4-Up simplifies ordering. It’s typist- 
tested! Slip in typewriter and dash off four forms with 
ease — no juggling — Bro-Dart forms are spaced for 
you. Perforated strips of four are ‘typeable’. 


New ... 6-Part forms reduce correspondence. 
It’s ltbrary-tested! 6 sheets, interleaved with high 
quality carbon for sharp clear copies, are distinc- 
tively colored for fast distribution. Individual side 
stud joins each set to permit easy handling. The extra 
copy for the jobber permits filling orders quickly and 
reduces time-consuming, costly correspondence. It’s 
the COPY you asked for. 


New... Saves clerical time and labor. The forms 
designed through consultation with librarians and book 
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| jobbers. 
For further information, write for brochure 
l H 1) f on the New Multiple Copy Book Order Forms. 
i “al INDUSTRIES Dept. 78-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
989 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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To provide further financial support for the Li- 
brary Technology Project’s program, the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., recently made avail- 
able to the American Library Association an 
amount not to exceed $100,000 for the period end- 
ing April 30, 1961. Requests for funds submitted 
to the Council under this authorization will cover 
both testing programs and research and develop- 
ment projects. 


CIRCULATION CONTROL STUDY 


The Council on Library Resources has also ar- 
ranged for a continuation of the study of circula- 
tion control which was commenced last year in a 
preliminary study by the firm of John Diebold 
and Associates. The new study will be made by 
George Fry and Associates of Chicago. 

Gerald Gold, on leave from the Donnell Li- 
brary Center of the New York Public Library 
where he is research assistant, will be the tech- 
nical assistant on the staff of George Fry and 
Associates to bring to the project his knowledge 
of and experience with circulation problems. 

Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., of the Library Technol- 
ogy Project, is chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee set up to advise on the targets and 
method of the study, and on the steps which 
should be taken when the study is completed. He 
will be in close touch with George Fry and As- 
sociates during the study and will keep the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources informed of the prog- 
ress being made. 

Other members of the committee are: Harold 
S. Hacker, director of the Rochester, N.Y., Pub- 
lic Library; Walter H. Kaiser, librarian, Wayne 
County Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mar- 
garet M. Klausner, director, Library Service, 
Stockton Public Library and San Joaquin County 
Public Library, Calif.; Melville J. Ruggles, vice 
president, Council on Library Resources, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and Katharine 
Martin Stokes, librarian, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity Library, Kalamazoo. 

The committee and representatives of George 
Fry and Associates, at a meeting in Chicago on 
July 11, decided on the scope of the study and 
the study is now under way. 
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The circulation systems of all types of librariés 
will be studied—szhool, special, public, and col- 
lege. The management staff will visit libraries 
with different types of circulation control anc 
cost analyses of the various operations will be 
made for comparative purposes. 

The committee will probably not meet agair 
until the project is completed and the report or 
it is ready. It wil then make recommendation: 
as to how to implement the report. However, the 
committee will be kept informed of the progres: 
of the project and will make comments and sug 
gestions on what is being done. 

As librarians know, a really satisfactory sys 
tem of circulation control has never been de 
veloped. No one nas ever done a comprehensive 
study on what the objectives of a circulation sys 
tem should be. This study is being: undertaker 
without any preconceived ideas about the ulti 
mate results. The report may recommend on 
system, a family of systems to suit the differen 
types of libraries, or perhaps no contro] at all 
It is a basic inquiry into the problems of circu 
lation control with the purpose of providing som: 
answers to librarians’ problems in this field. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


The organization meeting of Sectional Com 
mittee Z85 was held on June 3 at the Americar 
Standards Assoc-ation headquarters in New Yor 
City. Some 36 representatives of manufacture) 
and consumer groups participated in setting uj 
a program for the standardization of library sup 
plies and equipment. 

ALA is sponsoring the committee, which wil 
be administered by the Library Technolog) 
Project with Frezer G. Poole as chairman. Three 
subcommittees were appointed to work on stand 
ards: for steel bookstacks (No. 1), wood anc 
metal library furniture including wood ‘shelvin; 
(No. 2), and library supplies (No. 3). 

At the June 3 meeting each group set ug 
standardization objectives. The initial emphasi: 
of the subcommittee on steel bookstacks, o: 
which Mr. Poole is chairman, will be on per 
formance standards for finishes applied to stee 
stacks. Manufacturers on the subcommittee wil 
study each other’s finish specifications to deter 
mine whether one national standard can be founi 
to which all concerned can agree. In addition 
the subcommittze is examining the possibility o 
obtaining dimensional standards to permit inter 
changeability among the stacks and columns o 
the different manfacturers. This group will mee 
again in New York on September 21. 

The subcommittee on library furniture chosi 
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the straight-back library chair as the first sub- 
ject for development of dimensional and per- 
formance standards. E. Sigurd Johnson, professor 
of furniture manufacturing and management at 
North Carolina State College and an ALA repre- 
wentative on Z85, is chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. The second meeting of this group will 
probably be in September, on the North Carolina 
State College campus in Raleigh. 

The subcommittee on library supplies will 
work first on specifications for library catalog 
cards, both as to dimensions and durability. The 
chaiman is Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. No date for 
the next meeting of this group has been set. 

This project is the first sizable attempt ever 
made to produce standards for library supplies 
and equipment. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 

Safety aid 

A librarian wrote the Library Technology 
Project for help in finding a solution to the prob- 
lem caused by a blind area in the stacks of her 
library. Here the danger of library personnel 
crashing into moving book trucks or into each 
other is often present. 

The Library Technology Project found that 
convex ‘reflector mirrors which are commonly 
used as theft prevention devices are also used as 
traffic safety aids to eliminate blind corners or 
intersections. Mounted high on the wall at the 
ends of stacks, for example, they give people 
walking toward them an unobstructed view of 
what is around the corner. In the same position 
at the ends of the aisles of a store, they give 
store personnel a full view of the customers and 
are said to have a deterrent effect on sticky 
fingers. 

As a safety aid, these reflector units could be 
very useful in a library situation similar to the 
one the librarian wrote to the project about. As 
a deterrence to book pilferage, their application 
would be very limited. Norman Industries, Inc., 
2938 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, manufactures 
two mirrors that would be suitable for library 
use. Both are equipped with detachable ceiling, 
counter, and wall mountings and are shipped 
f.o.b. Chicago. Model No. N26 See-All reflector 
is used where the area is small and the ceiling 
is low, as in stacks. It has a 26-inch diameter 
with a reflection area of approximately 30 feet. 
Its shipping weight is 17 pounds and it costs 
$27.00. Model N36, for larger areas, has a 36- 
inch diameter, with a reflection area of approxi- 
mately 160 degrees. [ts shipping weight is 37 
pounds and it costs $54.00. 









WHY LIBRARIES 


MATOT 


BOOK LIFTS 





LIFTS BOOKS TO UPPER FLOORS 
FOR RETURN TO SHELVES 


DOES OTHER THINGS, roo 


Happy libraries use Matot Book Lifts. 
Saves time. Better service. Keeps em- 
ployees happy, too! Write for ideas for 
your present library, or to work with 
your architect on new library plans 
(see catalog in 24a/Ma, Sweets File). 


N A MATAT INIA 


ern 


Cover up for typists 


A new product made in Frankfurt, Germany, 
called Tipp-Ex (Type-Out) has recently ap- 
peared on the market. Type-Out is a strip of 
transfer paper, 1 inch long by 27% inches wide, 
which contains a white coating. When a typist 
strikes the wrong key, she places a strip of Type- 
Out over the error, back spaces and again strikes 
the same wrong key on the transfer strip. 
Quicker than an erasure, the error has disap- 
peared behind the white coating which has been 
transferred to the paper. The correct key is 
struck after the Type-Out strip has been re- 
moved. Typists at the Library Technology Proj- 
ect have experimented with Type-Out and find 
that it works very well, even on carbons (there 
is a separate kind of Type-Out for use on carbons 
but LTP has not received a supply of this to 
test). 

The product is now sold by Saks~34th St., New 
York City, at a cost of $1.00 for four packages. 
Each package contains 12 strips. Type-Out will 
undoubtedly be sold by office supply companies 
and stationers throughout the country in the near 
future. eoo 





eW... BESTEY 


N 





PLASTIC BOOK SUPPORT 
patent pending 

A non-losable Book Support 
molded in one piece of hi- 
impact polystyrene. Unbreak- 
able—will not slide or mar 
shelving. Nests compactly— 
Red or Black. Write for prices. 
Sample pair sent for $1.00. 
Specify color. 


ESTEY CORPORATION 
ONE CATHERINE STREET 
RED BANK, N.J. 
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The business meeting of the Adult Services Di- 
vision, held on June 22 at the Montreal Confer- 
ence, was designed to give the members a brief 
but comprehensive review of division activities. 
Excerpts fram the report of the president, Mar- 
garet Fulmer, anc from some of the committee 
chairmen follow. Miss Fulmer said: 


The division grows in membership, activities, special 
projects, and cooperative relationships. This growth 
comes through the leadership and vigor of the several 
committees working on the responsibilities of the di- 
vision... . The report of each committee is eloquent 
of accomplishment. Significant work has been done 
this year ... in developing on-going cooperative rela- 
tionships with national organizations and federal 
agencies, evident in the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Ycuth and in the plans for the 1961 
Conference on Aginz. 


The president commented on the equal im- 
portance to ASD of the work of Miss Phinney 
in her dual capacity as executive secretary for 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries in the field of bibliotherapy, and then 
summarized some of the projects under way. 


Studying the Community, a handbook by Ruth 
Warncke and the staff of the Library-Cemmunity 
Project, scheduled for June publication, will summa- 
rize the five years experience of the project. ... This 
handbook will be useful to the staffs of public librar- 
ies and also to students in library schools. ... Li- 
brarians wha used the Reading with a Purpose leaf- 
lets with readers in the 1930’s and 1940’s will welcome 
a new Reading wita a Purpose series. A proposal for 
a pilot program is ready to be presented to the Car- 
negie Corporation for consideration. The ASD guides 
to the literature of adult education, each done by a li- 
brarian expert in tke field, are professionally useful to 
those working with adults in all types of libraries. 
.. - At this meeting, guides on film utilization and 
service to labor are available....A handbook to guide 
adult education committees and sections of state li- 
brary associations is being written by Florence S. 
Craig on the basis of an outline drawn up by the 
Committee on a Handbook for Adult Education Sec- 
tions. . . . Development in library service to labor 
includes a guide for developing public library service 
to labor groups, . . . library service articles in labor 
publications, and tae valuable liaison with the AFL- 
CIO maintained by Dorothy Kuhn Oko. 

The Notable Bcoks List gains wider recognition 
each year. It is important that librarians working with 
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adults select and publish this list for the general 
reader. There can be no universal agreement on the 
titles selected among librarians or among reviewers, 
book publishers, or booksellers. There can be fairly 
general agreement in singling out books of literary 
merit, books which expand knowledge, and books 
which are exceptional... . A five point criterion serves 
as the basis of selection. Comment indicates need for 
more detailed development of the criteria for the use 
of the Notable Books Council and for better proce- 
dures for use by the participating libraries. 


The April and May Adult Services depart- 
ment included reports on the activities of a num- 
ber of ASD committees, and results of committee 
work at the Montreal Conference will be re- 
ported in these pages in the fall. Quotations 
from other committee chairmen follow. 


Library Service to an Aging Population, Fern 
Long, chairman: 


State libraries and state commissions on aging have 
been sent letters and questionnaires which have 
given us a substantial survey of general activity and 
library activity in the field of aging as a whole. .:. 
On May 2, Eleanor Phinney, Rose Vainstein, and Fern 
Long met in Washington with Dr. Robert Weiss and 
Esther Stamats of the Special Staff on Aging, to work 
out details of ALA cooperation with the conference. 
...A Guide to Library Cooperation will be published 
. . » book lists in several areas of interest will be 
printed; articles and editorials are projected for the 
ALA Bulletin and other journals. 


Coordinating Commiitee on Materials, Ruth 
Gregory, chairman: 


At the request of the H. W. Wilson Company, the 
committee made recommendations of libraries in vari- 
ous regions of the United States and Canada to serve 
as consultants for the Fiction Catalog. These recom- 
mendations were confirmed by the H. W. Wilson 
Company on May 27. Preliminary work on the organi- 


zation of consultant and advisory committees for a | 


proposed series . . . to be published through a Car- 
negie grant was begun. ... 


Sears Foundation Project Committee, Edward 
Heiliger, chairman: 


The work done by the Sears Foundation Project Com- 
mittee, when finally published and sent to universities 
in Latin America, did not reach -these universities 
until too late in the school year (which begins in 
March in most countries) to be used that year. The 
Sears Foundation decided to delay the project until 
this school year, which began this spring. Requests 
have only just started to come in, and the Sears Foun- 
dation will probably not be ready to report until some 
time this fall. Until such time as the Foundation re- 
ports, the committee will have to wait for a decision 
on whether or not the committee will be called upon 


to come up with a revision of the original list or a 
supplement. 


Publishers Liaison Committee, Mariana Thur- 
ber, chairman: 


The committee has completed the preliminary work 
on a proposed survey of publishers’ promotional ma- 
terials, designed to show which kinds actually help 
the librarian in selection and acquisition of books. It 
is recommended that this project be done in coopera- 
tion with the Acquisitions Section, RTSD, and with 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc. ABPC has 
expressed interest, and further discussion should be 
held with both groups to determine whether work 
and cost of the project can be shared. eee 


ey 


by William S. Budington 


REGIONAL REFERENCE SERVICES 


Our April column made note of a conference to 
be held that month by the Wisconsin chapter of 
the Reference Services Division. Thanks to chap- 
ter secretary Cecilia A. Jansen, reference librar- 
ian, Appleton Public Library, a‘full report is 
at hand on this group study of patterns of library 
cooperation in Wisconsin and factors in the de- 
velopment of regional reference centers. The pro- 
gram was prepared by a committee headed by 
H. Dorothy Huston, supervisor, Reference Divi- 
sion, Free Library, Madison, and some seventy- 
five persons listened and participated under the 
chairmanship of Marjorie Perham, reference li- 
brarian, Racine Public Library; eleven speakers 
analyzed various facets of the problem. Regional 
library services were felt to be motivated by needs 
of efficiency and economy. Cooperative reference 
work between libraries is presently quite infor- 
mal. Many libraries have no reference personnel 
as such, and much of the state’s resources is in 
its southern portion. The University of Wisconsin 
seeks to fill all outside requests, while feeling 
Increasing pressure from its own faculty and stu- 
dents, as do the state colleges. New deposits of 
heavily used documents was suggested as one 
easement, together with better integration of spe- 
cial libraries in the service pattern. Two experi- 
mental formal agreements are being watched, fol- 
lowing the 1952 county service arrangements by 
the Milwaukee Public Library. 
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Moderated by Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, adult ed- 


' ucation consultant, State Library Commission, 


Madison, four panelists presented a case study 
of a regional reference center in the Wausau 
area. Covering an area within a fifty-mile radius 
from Wausau, the project would benefit from 
consolidation of city and county libraries. A 
working committee was appointed following the 
meeting to study the Wausau proposal and the 
feasibility of its application in other locations as 
well. A progress report is expected at the fall 
conference of the chapter, which is to be congrat- 
ulated for its progressive planning. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Indexing of microforms has been a concern of 
the Bibliography Committee, as well as effective 
channels for recording newly available bibliog- 
raphies, those in progress, and needs expressed. 
The Subcommittee on Hospital Bibliography has 
updated its bibliographies on medical and nurs- 
ing libraries. 

The New Reference Tools Committee’s list of 
needed reference works, and of existing refer- 
ence works in need of revision, is being dupli- 
cated by the RSD office at ALA headquarters for 
distribution to the membership. A limited supply 
will be available to nonmembers of the division 
on request. A survey of services in business li- 
braries was completed by the Science, Tech- 
nology and Business Committee. Investment, reg- 
ulatory, statistical, and other services are covered. 
Steady progress is reported by the Publications 
Committee on the proposed divisional journal. 
Following action by the RSD Executive Board in 
February, a draft prospectus has been developed 
and suggested budget figures prepared for pres- 
entation to the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee. Present aims are toward a 32-page 
quarterly, beginning publication early in 1961. 

The Committee on Wilson Indexes reports that 
questionnaire returns on the Education Index 
have now been tabulated and are under study. 
An interim supplemental questionnaire seeking 
further guidance is on its way to subscribers. 
Suggestions and recommendations, as well as 
policy endorsements, are still welcomed in the 
work, which is planned for completion in 1961. 
Meantime, the re-examination of Readers Guide 
is well under way, with appointment of a special- 
ist group representing smaller public library and 
school library interests. The initial questionnaire 
has gone out, and returns are being tabulated. 
This restudy is also expected to require another 
year for fruition. eee 
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METROPOLITAN AREA LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Public Library Association special Cor 
mittee on Metropolitan Area Library Service wa 
appointed to study and make recommendation 
of programs that will lead to uniformly good L 
brary service thrcughout metropolitan areas, Th 
Council on Library Resources financed a meel 
ing of the committee held in New York Cit 
July 7-8. Harolc L. Hamill, chairman of th 
committee and city librarian of the Los Angele 
Public Library, invited John Bebout and Williar 
Cassella, Jr., of the National Municipal Leagu 
to act as consultants at the meeting. The con 
mittee outlined the plans for a study of the form 
of governmental organization which would pre 
vide good area-wide library service, decided o 
the types of information needed, and-worked ou 
the details of length of time, cost, and staff re 
quired to conduct the study. The committe 
hopes to obtain foundation funds to carry out th 
proposal. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Harold L. Hamill was elected vice presiden 
and presicent-elect of the Public Library A: 
sociation for 1660-61. Mr. Hamill is city 1 
brarian of the Los Angeles Public Library. H 
has been a member of the ALA Council, chai 
man or member of several ALA and divisiona 
committees, and officer in state library associé 
tions. 

Harold L. Roth was elected treasurer of PL: 
for a three-year term, 1960-63. He is director o 
the East Grange (N.J.) Public Library and ha 
been active in ALA divisions. 

The four ALA councilors who become mer 
bers of the PLA Board of Directors are: Ray 
mond E. Williams, librarian, Minneapolis Publi 
Library; Jerome Cushman, head librarian, S: 
lina (Kan.) Public Library; Nettie B. Taylo: 
supervisor public libraries in the Division o 
Library Extension, Maryland Department c 
Education, Baltimore; and Paul J. Burnette, d 
rector of The Army Library, Washington, D.C. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section electe 
the following officers: vice president and pres 
dent-elect, Helen E. Fry, staff. librarian for th 
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Fourth U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; and 
secretary, Katherine L. Magraw, head of the 
Book Selection and Acquisitions Section, Li- 
brary Services Branch, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
New officers of the American Association of 
Library Trustees are: second vice president, 
Walter T. Brahm, state librarian, Ohio State Li- 
brary, Columbus; secretary (term 1960-62), 
Mrs. Samuel Berg, trustee of the Public Li- 
braries of Lake County, Ind.; treasurer (term 
1960-62), Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, trustee of the 
Carnegie-Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn.; 
representative of AALT to the Board of Di- 
rectors, PLA (term 1960-64), William R. Oliver, 
trustee of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


BYLAWS CHANGES 


The PLA and AALT membership approved 
changes in their respective bylaws by a large 


majority. The changes were published in the 
April and May 1960 Bulletins. eco 


ATT 


TETIT 





COLD LAMINATE in sheets or rolls, marketed by 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., is made of 
.002 inch Mylar. Librarians will find this lami- 
nate useful for covering pamphlets and paper- 
back books, and preserving maps, pictures, and 
newspaper clippings. The material comes backed 
with a pressure-sensitive sheet for easy handling. 


* + * 


“MR. BIG,” a multiring 
looseleaf binder in 
21% inch size, has 
been introduced by 
General Binding Cor- 
poration. The 19-ring 
binder has a positive 
locking device and 
solid steel back plate, 
and can hold more 
than 600 pages. For 
additional informa- 







22 INCH DIAMETER 
CAPACITY 600 PAGES 






Pees 8 
TAIGOER 


tion, write General Binding Corporation, North- 


brook, Ill. 


+ + 


STACOR’S VISIONAIRE LINE of library furniture and 
equipment now includes a large-capacity maga- 
zine rack capable of displaying up to 40 maga- 
zines and a more compact rack which will hold 
23. A catalog of the complete line may be ob- 
tained from Stacor Equipment Company, 295 
Emmet St., Newark, N.J. 


A REUSABLE PLASTIC 
material for mount- 
ing, posting, holding, 
or anchoring is Solid 
Tak. Said to stick in- 
definitely to any 
clean, dry surface, to 
roll away without 
tearing or leaving 
gummy residue, to 
stick to paper, ma- 
sonry, plaster, paint- 
ed surfaces, wood, 
metal, and glass, and to hold objects weighing a 
pound or so to vertical surfaces, Solid Tak is 
sold by Delkote, Inc., Box 1335, Wilmington, Del. 





t ees 


COLORED BALL-POINT PENS that can be used with 
Thermo-Fax copying machines are described in 
a free booklet available from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


+ * 


NEW, DIRTPROOF, WEATHERPROOF labels which 
may be typed, stamped, or written on are fur- 
nished by W. H. Brady Co., in continuous form 
ready to slip into a typewriter. The colored- 
border label and a clear Mylar protective shield 
that rides “piggy back” on the Blue Shield liner 
are easily separated from the liner. After the 
label is marked, the shield is applied to the 
marked surface. Both shield and label are pres- 
sure sensitive, and the label will stick to any 
clean, dry surface—wood, metal, plastic, or 
ceramic. The labels, which can be preprinted, 
are available in twelve sizes and four different 
shapes, with a choice of eight border colors. 
Further information, samples, and prices may be 
obtained from Dept. 1619, W. H. Brady Co., 727 
W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. eee 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. /nterlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated) Approx. 2000 
ref. mo. $2 extra Spring-type Binder. 1725 Kings Rd. 
(A), Corvallis, Ore. 

FREE History & Politics catalogues. Also solicit- 
ing want lists. Flushing Books, 67-12—136th St., 
Flushing 67, N.Y. 

BOOKSEARCHERS! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Prompt, reasonable—no obligation. Send 
wants to Bob Spencer, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open, Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications 
school and library vacancies listed FREE, 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
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pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- - 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 


burg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from 
New York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swim- 
ming. Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for 
fifth year degree $4654, Write to Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES. Research 
Reference Librarian. Single woman—To have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes as well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualifications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference fields. Send profile 
and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 
812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. No experience re- 
quired. Booming Long Island community with ex- 
cellent public rapport and support. Building expan- 
sion program now under way. June graduates invited. 
July Ist salary scale $5200-7480 with six month incre- 
ments, Credit on scale for experience. Send résumé 
to Orrin B. Dow, Library Director, Farmingdale Pub- 
lic Library, Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

HEAD OF BUSINESS-LABOR-TECHNOLOGY 
DEPT. and Head of Children’s Dept. (salary range 
$6000-$7500, experience required), and Senior Li- 
brarians (salary range $4500-$5400, no experience 
required) needed in New Jersey’s capital city public 
library made up of a main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes. Trenton is in the growing Delaware 
Valley research, cultural, and industrial complex be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Benefits: pension, 
Social Security, life insurance, sick leave, one 
month vacation, state certification, and civil serv- 
ice. Apply to: Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public Li- 
brary, Trenton 8, N.J. 

BEGINNING JULY FIRST, Assistant Librarian in 
public library in pleasant commuting town of 18,500, 
30 minutes heart of Manhattan. Certified, or if 
partially trained, work schedule will be arranged to 
allow for continuing study. 35-hour, 5-day week, all 
benefits, a real future. Salary open to discussion. 
Address: Cliffside Park Free Public Library, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J. 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Salary range $5700- 
$7200. Suburban community of 38,000 near New 
York City. Responsibilities include public relations 
and supervision of adult services. Civil Service bene- 
fits, state pension, vacation. Requirements: Library 
degree and 3 years of suitable experience. Apply 
Henry Thomas, Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 
River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Salary range $4500- 
$6000. Suburban community of 38,000 near New York 
City. Opportunity to develop a new children’s de- 
partment. Civil Service benefits, state pension, vaca- 
tion, Library School degree to meet New Jersey 
Certification. Apply Henry Thomas, Director, Free 
Public Library, 12-56 River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

ACTIVE BRANCH program needs community- 
minded librarians for children’s work and young 
adult work. Master’s in L.S. required. Start at 
$4602, without experience, or $5068 with 2 years 
professional experience. 5-day, 3744-hour week; 
month vacation; sick leave; Blue Cross-Shield; 
State retirement plan plus Social Security. Progres- 
sive organization; hub of tri-county system. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Librarian—Library 
School Graduate Required—Community 25,000. Three 
full time assistants—month’s vacation—five day week 
—Salary starting $4800 with yearly increase. Write 
Miss Doris I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 
Reynolds Street, Kingston, Pa. 

CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, Plattsburgh, New 
York, needs qualified elementary librarian, male or 
female, Salary $4200-$6900. State qualification, ex- 
perience, present position, Apply to E. A. Merritt, 
Supt. of Schools, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. As- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $5685. L.S. and ad- 
ministrative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, $7,500, 3 years experi- 
ence with young people; New York State Certifica- 
tion. For expanding Long Island public library one 
hour from N.Y.C. Apply te Virginia L. Moran, Di- 
rector, Massapequa Public Library, Massapequa, N.Y. 

BOOK-TRAILER LIBRARIAN, $4,800. Young, ex- 
perience not necessary; must like children. New air 
conditioned mobile branch library to start service 
in the fall. One hour from N.Y.C. on south shore 
of Long Island. Apply to Virginia L. Moran, Direc- 
tor, Massapequa Public Library, Massapequa, N.Y. 

HELP WANTED: Librarians for reference, cata- 
loging, and circulation in suburban New York col- 
lege library. Opening new facilities. Faculty status; 
TIAA; Social Security; Group life insurance; Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield are available. Salary open. 
Apply: Brother A. Thomas, Librarian, Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experience desirable. 
Assistantship in department also vacant, $3600, yearly 
increment of $120 to maximum of $4200. Library 
degree required, no experience. Write David Dorman, 
City Librarian, Manchester City Library, 405 Pine 
Street, Manchester, N.H. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN and SUPERVISOR OF 
ADULT SERVICES: for medium sized library within 


commuting distance of Boston. Degree in Library 
Science from accredited library school plus adminis- 
trative experience in a public library required. 38 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation, salary—$4752-$5620. 
Apply: Judith E. Stromdahl, Librarian, Robbins Li- 
brary, Arlington 74, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN needed to assume re- 
sponsibility for new department on 2nd floor of re- 
cently remodeled Main Library Building. Your serv- 
ices have been promised to patrons using Main and 
Branch Libraries. Requirements include library de- 
gree and elegibility for N.Y. State certification. Ex- 
perience desirable but not essential. Benefits include 
salary ($5000), life in cultural North Shore Long 
Island community, month’s vacation, Social Security, 
N.Y.S. Retirement, etc. Come out and see us! Write 
to Stanley A. Ransom, Director, Huntington Public 
Library, 338 Main Street, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST, to assist with book 
selection for bookmobile collections and to give ad- 
visory service to small libraries. Professional library 
training required. Salary range $4472 $5564. Apply 
to State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN for Wellesley Col- 
lege. To head subprofessional staff of seven. Require- 
ments: M.S. degree and related experience in an aca- 
demic library. Beginning salary $5000-$5400, depend- 
ing upon experience. Well-planned quarters in newly 
remodeled and enlarged building. 35 hour week, 5 
weeks’ summer yacation with a week at Christmas 
and in the spring. Liberal sick leave, Blue Cross, re- 
tirement benefits. Apply to: Miss Helen M. Brown, 
Librarian, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifi- 
cations. Faculty status, TIAA, pension, Social Se- 
curity, and two summer months vacation plus college 
holidays. Pleasant, modern library. Apply Librarian, 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE State Library, Concord, has 
an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
beautiful lake and mountain area of the state to help 
librarians and trustees of rural libraries. Supple- 
mentary book service is provided by bookmobile 
carrying 2000 books, advisory service by conferences 
and meetings with librarians and trustees, Oppor- 
tunity to develop new programs such as audio-visual, 
speak before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. Five-day 
week; combination social security and state retire- 
ment; sick leave and vacation both 114 work days for 
each month worked; health insurance optional; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
accredited library school required, experience desira- 
ble but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged within 
the scale $4876-$5888. Position open September Ist. 
Contact: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN for Orange Public 
Library. Attractive, fast-growing, library-minded 
town; new building in immediate future. Write: Mr. 
Frank Merkel, 306 Drummond Road, Orange, Conn. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with experience 
and B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree to open and head staff 
of new library in growing suburb of Rochester, N.Y. 
40 hr. week, social security, liberal vacation. Starting 
salary to $5300 depending on experience. Write Mrs. 
Gordon G. York, 22 Colwick Rd., Rochester 11, N.Y. 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York City, library 
oriented, has direct mail promotion and advertising 
opening for alert young male or female librarian 
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preferably with public relations or other writing ex- 
perience. Fine advancement opportunity for right in- 
dividual. 5 day, 35 hour week, congenial working con- 
ditions, vacations, hospitalization, pensions, other 
benefits. State experience and beginning salary de- 
sired. B-200. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—full charge, paid and volun- 
teer staff; new $75,000 building, largely new books; 
tax supported program in expanding Philadelphia- 
suburban town of 13,000. $5500-$6200 to start depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Cooperative Board, upper- 
level income community makes this an ideal place 
to work. Apply: Mrs. Neil L. Conver, Box #7, Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR III. New air conditioned 
library, Massapequa, L.I., N.Y. Population 50,000. 
Salary open, depending on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Assistant Director and book-trailer librarian 
to be added to staff. Applicant must have four years 
experience, and be eligible for New York State 
Certificate. Civil Service, State Retirement System, 
Social Security, one month vacation. This is a real 
administrative opportunity for a rapidly expanding 
library service. Apply to: Board of Trustees, Massa- 
pequa Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, Massa- 
pequa, N.Y. 

RETIRING LIBRARIAN wanted for small Con- 
necticut seaport. Library of 9000, circulation 16,000 
annually, open 25 hours weekly. Assistant. Sick 
leave. Social Security. Mrs. George Comstock, 60 
North Main St., Essex, Conn. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Reader’s Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 years of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5500. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 


southeast 


LIBRARY CONSULTANT to help with rapidly ex- 
panding program in Florida. Public library ex- 
perience required. County or regional experience de- 
sirable. Car essential. For details write State Library, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

DIRECTOR. Three county region in Eastern North 
Carolina formed 5 years ago. Population 32,000; 6 li- 
braries; 2 bookmobiles; county seats 30 miles apart; 
new regional library with air-conditioned office; cen- 
tral processing center at State Library; 2 profes- 
sional assistants. Near beaches; 80 miles from Nor- 
folk. Social Security; Workmen’s Compensation; 
1 month’s vacation; 3 weeks sick leave; travel allow- 
ance. Salary commensurate with experience and edu- 
cation. Personal interview necessary. Send references 
with initial letter. Apply Mrs. J. Robert Campbell, 
Pettigrew Regional Library, Plymouth, N.C: 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES needed 
July 1, 1960, at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in state-wide planning. Department 
in air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public Li- 
brary, available. Beginning salary Professional II 
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$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 
11 holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head children’s de- 
partment in beautiful new building. Fifth year library 
degree required and at least two years experience. 
Salary $4500 to $5220 depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Write: Mrs. John Whelan, Librarian, 
Hollywood Public Library, Hollywood, Fla. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. For new liberal arts 
Catholic college. Beautiful surroundings, attractive 
modern library, expanding facilities, M.S.L.S. and 
experience required. Faculty status, 36 hour week, 
one month’s vacation, 16 paid holidays, Social Se- 
curity, TIAA and CREF after 3 years’ service, sick 
leave, Blue Cross and Blue Shield available, family al- 
lowance and scholarship plan. Excellent opportunity 
for experience. Salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. Faculty salary range—$3800 (Instruc- 
tor) —$8500 (Professor). Apply: Director of the Li- 
brary, Bellarmine College, 2000 Norris Place, Louis- 
ville 5, Ky. (Applications also accepted for Reference 
Librarian). 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Position available 
August 15. Fifth year library science degree and at 
least one year’s experience required, Salary range 
$4342-$5512 (6 steps). Charming library in beautiful 
Coral Gables. Five day, 40-hour week, annual and 
sick leave, pension, fringe benefits. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity to develop children’s department by someone 
with interest and imagination. Apply: Miss Margaret 
M. Beaton, City Librarian, Coral Gables Public Li- 
brary, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN to administer Blue 
Grass Regional Library Center, Columbia, forty 
miles south of Nashville. Excellent staff. Two 


Gerstenslager bookmobiles and station wagon. De- 
gree from accredited Library School and public li- 
brary experience required. For details contact Miss 
Martha Parks, Director, Public Libraries Division, 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Pensacola Public Li- 
brary, Pensacola, Florida. Starting salary $313 per 
month, ranging to $374 per month at the end of 
three years. Must not have reached 36th birthday. 
Applicants must be graduated from a recognized col- 
lege or university, with specialized work in library 
science. Further information available upon applica- 
tion. Contact: Secretary, Civil Service Board, City 


Hall, Pensacola, Fla. 
midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program. Pleasant suburban community convenient to 
Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excellent budget, 
municipal retirement plus Social Security, sick leave, 
vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, Il. 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
371% hr. week—usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library. 

COMBINATION ORDER—catalog librarian wanted 


for county extension center library, air-conditioned 
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building, 129,000 volumes, located in a midwest in- 
dustrial city of 62,000. Opportunity to advance to 
head of processing within a year, Forty-hour work 
week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement, hos- 
pitalization. Library School graduate with some ex- 
perience required. Salary range: $4600-$5500 depend- 
ing on experience. B-197. 

OPPORTUNITY for male graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering col- 
lege. Responsibilities primarily cataloguing. Faculty 
status, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, health insurance, 
and retirement. Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Apply to: 
Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in cataloging and 
reference work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $7307 depending 
upon nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, September 
1960. Suburb of Cleveland. Library school degree re- 
quired, some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 
Processing done at Main Library. Department book 
and policy meetings with Public Library. Full school 
vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary $4400 up, de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $6220-$7060 
(4 steps). 5th year degree plus 2 years’ experience 
including work with children. Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program for system (9 branches), select 
books for Main Children’s Room as basis for system 
selection, supervise branch collections, do general 
public relations as related to program. Social Se- 
curity and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available, 20 days vacation, 9 holidays, 12 days sick 
leave annually cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. 
Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 in 
Michigan’s beautiful upper peninsula needs Refer- 
ence-Cataloguer. Library science degree. Experience 
desirable. 40 hour week. 4 week vacation. Sick leave. 
Retirement and Social Security. Other fringe benefits. 
Position now open. Please contact Mrs. Louise T. 
Owens, Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba, 
Mich, 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, circulation-reference. 
L.S. degree required. Small liberal arts college, 
35 miles north of Chicago. Faculty status, TIAA, 
Blue Cross, Social Security. Appointment for academic 
year, September to June $4000, with all school vaca- 
tions. Additional compensation for summer session, 
1961. Apply: Miss Martha Biggs, Librarian, Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, [I]. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Septem- 
ber 1960, suburb of Cleveland. Clerical assistant. 
Monthly book meetings with department. Processing 
done by public library. School vacations. Beginning 
salary $4400, more with experience, vearly incre- 
ments. Retirement. Apply: Librarian, Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library. Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

REFERENCE. Superior Public Library. Duties— 
Reference, Head of Adult Department, Inter-Library 
Loan. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience 
preferred. Beginning salsry: $5000. Vacation. Sick 
leave. Retirement, Wisconsin Municipal Employees, 


and Social Security. Apply to: Miss Lucile May, 
President of Library Board, 2016 Hammond Avenue, 
Superior, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library, Su- 
perior. Duties: In charge of Children’s Department. 
Requ'rements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Beginning salary: 
$4800. Vacation—one month. Sick leave. Retirement: 
Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 
Apply to: Miss Lucile May, President of Library 
Board, 2016 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for varied experi- 
ence in adult public service. LS Degree required. 
Start at $4500 with 6 annual increases to $5850. Good 
working conditions, Write: Mildred Rettig, Public 
Library, 22 SE 5th St., Evansville, Ind. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS—CATALOG Li- 
BRARIAN. Metropolitan area advantages, Challeng- 
ing position for one with A.L.A. qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages, Beginning salary $4936 to 
$5674 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. Establishes correct bibliog- 
raphic entry for orders sent to the Purchase Division, 
searches bibliographies to verify full information on 
expensive and difficult items, and checks library files 
to prevent unnecessary duplication of orders. Salary: 
$4584. Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus 10. 

CATALOGER. General cataloging in a large uni- 
versity library which uses LC and ALA catalog rules 
—also LC classification. Three positions, two working 
with monographs, one with serials. Salary: $4584 or 
$4884. Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus 10. 

CIRCULATION DESK LIBRARIAN. Two posi- 
tions open. One is responsible for the operation of 
the Main Library Circulation Bookstack which in- 
cludes the training and supervision of approximately 
15 20 part-time students as well as working at Cir- 
culation Desk providing professional contact between 
library system, students and faculty. Other position 
includes helping clerks who need assistant in inter- 
preting shelf list, etc. and helping students who have 
difficulty with information in card catalog or library 
records, Services telephone requests from depart- 
mental libraries for bibliographic information, etc. 
Salary: $4584. Ohio State University Libraries, Co- 
lumbus 10, 

LIBRARIAN. English and Speech Graduate Li- 
brary. Administers a book collection of over 4500 
volumes in the English and Speech Graduate Li- 
brary. Advises with departmental representatives on 
the selection of books. Serves as a consultant to 
graduate students and research scholars. Graduate 
work and/or experience in the fields of English 
literature, speech or the theatre, required. Range of 
beginning salary: $5196-$5796. Ohio State University 
Libraries, Columbus 10. 

LIBRARIAN. Social Work Library. Responsible 
for service in a library of approximately 13,000 vol- 
umes and a large pamphlet collection. Performs 
reference service and works closely with students 
(mainly graduates) and faculty in library research 
projects. Selects books in consultation with faculty. 
Supervises circulation and reserve operations. Range 
of beginning salary: $5196-$5796. Ohio State Univer. 
sity Libraries. Columbus 10. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Assists undergradu- 
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ates, graduate students and faculty in the use of gen- 
eral reference materials, government documents, and 
the card catalog. Salary $4584 or $4884. Ohio State 
University Libraries, Columbus 10. 

TWO OPENINGS Chicago suburb. Glencoe Public 
Library has immediate openings for head librarian 
and for staff assistant, both with professional train- 
ing. Salaries open, depending on training and experi- 
ence. For further information write President, Board 
of Trustees, Glencoe Public Library, Glencoe, Il. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for small, fast growing public 
library in college town. Beginning salary $4500.00. 
Social Security benefits. Write to Mrs. A. E. Stout, 
918 Broadway, Normal, Ill. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary, 
open. One month vacation, social security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary, 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave, 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with energy and imag- 
ination, for newly established public library, 45 
minutes from Chicago Loop. Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program, select books, help plan new build- 
ing. Three week vacation, Social Security, beginning 
salary $4400 for degree from accredited Library School 
without experience. Apply President, Niles Public 
Library Board, 7944 Waukegan Rd., Niles 48, Ill. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Faculty status. Varied 
duties include cataloging, staff supervision. Master's 
degree. Excellent salary. Helen Wheeler, Librarian, 
Southeast Jr. College, 2100 E. 87 St., Chicago 17. 

CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

FLINT—New positions in branch, children’s and 
reference work are being established for an expand- 
ing program. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $7345 
depending upon experience and position. Library 
Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 5 day 
week. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. Apply, Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Michigan. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Toledo Museum of Art. Fine 
Arts Head Librarian. Require Library Science de- 
gree. One foreign language, preferably German or 
French. Opportunity to employ professional skills in 
administration, research, book selection, cataloging. 
Good purchasing budget, one assistant, clerical help. 
Salary minimum $5500. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Social Security, retirement plan. Generous sick leave, 
one month vacation. Write: William Hutton, Assist- 
ant Curator, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

FINE ARTS Assistant Librarian. Require art his- 
tory background. One foreign language, preferably 
German or French. Opportunity for professional 
skills in research, cataloging. Salary minimum $4200. 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Social Security, retirement 
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vacation. 


Toledo 


plan. Generous sick leave, one month 
Write William Hutton, Assistant Curator, 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED: trained librarian; man or 
woman to serve as Assistant Librarian in large high 
school. Experience desirable. Salary $4180 to $6141 
depending upon experience and degree held. Write: 
Meryl A. Bird, Superintendent of Schools, 400 Pipe- 
stone Street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

TWO POSITIONS. L. S. Graduates. General Ás- 
sistant for circulation and reference work. First 
Assistant catalog department. Both positions offer 
good future possibilities. New building to be occu- 
pied spring of 1961. Four week vacation, sick leave 
and usual fringe benefits. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

HEAD COLLEGE LIBRARIAN. Northern Michi- 
gan State College, Marquette, Michigan (400 miles 
north of Chicago) 12-months. Married man pre- 
ferred. Salary dependent on education, experience 
and degree. Fifth year library degree, doctoral or 
near completion. Some administrative and teaching 
experience. State retirement, social security, sick 
leave, 20 days vacation and holidays, health insurance 
available. Write: Dr. Harold Sponberg, Vice Presi- 
dent. Send credentials, personal history, recommen- 
dations and photo. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—Offers the opportunity 
to serve both the Medical and Nursing School Li- 
braries. This position is available in a large non- 
profit hospital which represents the health center 
of this mid west community. Salary OPEN; paid 
vacations, sick leave, five-day 40 hour week. Prefer 
degree individual with major in Library Science. 
Apply Personnel Director, Aultman Hospital, 625 
Clarendon Ave., S. W. Canton, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. L.S. Degree. To 
serve small rural schools. $4550-$4771. Experience 
not required. Social Security, paid hospitalization, 
vacation, and sick leave. Apply Miss Joyce Pleune, 
Director, Kent County Library, 726 Fuller, N.E., 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary. Salary, $5100-$5940. Library school degree re- 
quired. Cataloging experience desirable, but not 
necessary. Position now open. 35-hour week. 22 days 
vacation after one year. Sick leave. Social Security. 
Write to Librarian. 

CATALOGER with some loan-desk work. Very 
busy library on Chicago’s suburban north shore. New 
air-conditioned building, month’s vacation, outstand- 
ing retirement plan. Beginning salary about $4500 
with possibility of unward adjustment for experience. 
Winnetka Public Library, Winnetka, III. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$5500-$6220 (4 steps) $5600-$6680 (6 steps) 1961. 
5th year degree plus minimum two years experience, 
including training or experience in audio-visual. 
Readers’ advisory service, promotion of library com- 
munity relations by book talks, program planning, 
adult education activities, selection of recordings, 
assisting in film and book selection, particularly 
music books. Social Security and state pension, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield available, 20 days vacation, 
9 paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, cumulative to 
60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant 
Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

CO-ORDINATOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK. Re- 
sponsible for building and supervising the children’s 
and young peoples’ library collections (books, films, 
records) throughout an expanding county system; 
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with the overall planning of related activities. The 
professional potential as concerns both salary and 
opportunity is limited only by individual competence. 
Beginning salary up to $6300 depending upon ex- 
perience and qualifications. Apply to William Shore, 
Associate Director, 75 East 73rd Avenue, Crown 
Point, Ind. 


southwest 


NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
State retirement plus Social Security, group insurance 
voluntary, three weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 4158, 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. Field Consultant to serve southern 
part of the state, work with public libraries advisory 
capacity, set up library stations, carry on public re- 
lations program, work with schools, supervise two 
regional libraries. Entering salary $5160 increasing 
to $5460 in six months, maximum $6780. Library Sci- 
ence degree, public library, extension and/or county 
library experience required. Live in Santa Fe, alti- 
tude, 6900 feet. 

WANTED: One Bookmobile, and, one Branch Li- 
brarian. Requirement four year college graduation 
with 18, or more, semester hours undergraduate li- 
brary science. Beginning salary $3600. Bess Vaughan, 
Librarian, St. Bernard Parish Library, Chalmette, La. 
(Seven miles from New Orleans.) 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN to have complete charge of new, 
air conditioned City Library in Boulder City, Nevada 
(Population 4000). Pleasant town, interesting area. 
Send experience and references. $4300-$5000. Apply: 
Mrs. Frances Baughman, Secretary of Trustees, 704 
Aztec Place, Boulder City, Nev. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION SERVICES to administer 
library service in a self-supporting two county area. 
Fifth year LS degree required. Beginning salary 
$5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. 
Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great Falls Public Li- 
brary, Great Falls, Mont. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and Library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Pacific Northwest, has 
opening for inexperienced or partially experienced 
cataloger; and for circulation librarian. New beauti- 
ful, divisional library. Ideally located, optimum work- 
ing conditions, retirement, Social Security, sickness 
and accident insurance. One month vacation. Good 
salaries depending upon qualifications. B-188. 

CITY LIBRARIAN, Spokane Public Library. Open 
December 1, 1960. Beginning salary, $7500 a year. 
City retirement plan, social security, sick leave, 
4-week vacation. L.S. degree, state certification, ad- 
ministrative experience required. Apply to Mrs. 
Gladys S. Puckett, Librarian, Spokane Public Li- 
brary, S. 10 Cedar, Spokane 4, Wash. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN September 22. Beautiful 
Puget Sound country. Mild climate. City of 35,000, 
two hours from metropolitan Seattle and Vancouver, 
B.C. Rapidly expanding Pacific Northwest state col- 
lege, 2500 enrollment. (1) Children’s Librarian, 
Master’s degree in Library Science and public school 


background; (2) experienced Cataloger, Master's 
degree in Library Science. Salary range: $5900-6900, 
11 months. Faculty status, generous sick leave, faculty 
vacations, TIAA and OASI retirement plans. Ad- 
dress: Miss Mildred Herrick, Librarian, Western 
Washington College, Bellingham, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarians—Assistants in departments of 
Technology and History, Government & Biography— 
a Music Cataloger. Degree from ALA accredited li- 
brary school required. Beautiful new Central build- 
ing. Salary up to $5400 depending upon qualifica- 
tions, 22 working days vacation, 12 days annual sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security and ex- 
cellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical insurance. 
Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel Assistant, 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located. 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 


far west 


LIBRARIAN II—$446-$550, immediate vacancy in 
the cataloging section. Library Science degree and 
three years professional experience including one 
year in cataloging necessary. Pleasant working con- 
d:tions—excellent benefits—Civil Service. Examina- 
tion will consist of an oral interview only. Apply: 
Personnel Department, City of Santa Monica, Calif. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. Three positions open: 
Head of Adult Reading and Reference Services, 
$6630-7872; Branch Librarian, $6018-7140. Training 
and experience required. Children’s Librarian l, 
$4956-5868. Degree from accredited library school 
required. Social Security, State Retirement, Health 
Insurance, Sick Leave, Vacation. Apply: Director, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Hunter & Market Sts., Stockton, Calif. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES DEPART- 
MENT $5880-7080. Position in beautiful new $800,000 
library located in pleasant, expanding Southern Cali- 
fornia community. Four years professional library 
experience of which two years has been in an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory position and graduation 
from an accredited library school. REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN $5160-6180. Two years of experience as 
a professional librarian and graduation from an ac- 
credited library school. Excellent employee benefits. 
Apply by August 5, 1950. Personnel Dept., City Hall, 
217 North Main, Santa Ana, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. $378-$468 per month, Graduation 
from college including or supplemented by 24 units 
of Library Science. Age: 21-55 inclusive. Apply: 
Glendale Civil Service Commission, 613 East Broad- 
way, Glendale, California, by September 30, 1960. 


hawaii 


CAPABLE, young, ambitious catalogers needed with 
public library experience. Good promotion possibili- 
ties; opportunity to share in benefits of Dr. Tauber’s 
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study of catalog section, August 1960. Month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement and Social Security, 
salary $5076-$6468, depending on experience. U.S. 
Citizenship, ALA accredited L.S. degree required. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


canada 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from suitably quali- 
fied persons for the position of University Chief 
Librarian. Salary will be commensurate with a suc- 
cessful applicant’s experience and qualifications. Ap- 
plications should be sent to the President, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to take complete 
charge of Department in one of Canada’s most beauti- 
ful medium-sized libraries. Starting salary $5000 to 
$5500. Three week vacation. Pension plan. A stimu- 
lating library in which to work with daily concerts, 
art gallery and the only business collection in the 
Praries. Requirements include: B.A., B.L.S., or 
M.S. degrees and a sincere interest in children’s 
work. Apply to Bradford Harrison, Chief Librarian, 
Moose Jaw Public Library, Crescent Park, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

FORT WILLIAM PUBLIC LIBRARY requires: 
l. Chief Librarian with administrative experience; 
2. Reference Head; 3. Cataloguer; B.A.B.L.S. mini- 
mum qualifications. 3742 hour week, Saturday after- 
noon closing, usual fringe benefits. City of 43,512. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada. 

INCREASING USE of our Children’s Department 
makes it necessary for us to find an Assistant Chil- 
dren's Librarian to help with book selection, class- 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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room visits, etc. Basic salary, $4,140; 5-day, 36% Hr. 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; medical, hos- 
pital, and pension schemes, Apply, Librarian, Vic- 
toria Public Library, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, A.B., M.S.L.S., desires a responsible 


position in a college or special library in or near the 
Philadelphia area. Has numerous scholastic awards 
and two years experience in a large university library. 
B-63-W. 

HEAD college or university administrative position. 
Man, M.A. (Eng.), M.A. (Lib.). 5 years teaching; 10 
years library: 3 head univ. Acquisitions, 3 Head 
teachers college library. B-61-W. 

DOSHISHA (Japan) Univ. graduate of basic li- 
brary science course: Cataloging, Reference, school 
library work, etc., available as cataloger, Japanese 
materials. English subject heading facility. Now with 
Chicago binding, mailing service company. Desires 
library work. B-60-W. 

CATALOGER. Degrees, experience, languages, De- 
sires position in scholarly library. Man, retiring age 
perfect health. B-57-W. 

RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATIVE AND RE- 
FERENCE position, preferably in Fine Arts or his- 
tory, sought by woman in library in North or North- 
east. B.A., history major, M.A., art history major, 
B.S. in L.S. 14 years’ exp. in university, public and 
museum libraries. Extensive European travel. French 
and German. Publications in specialized periodicals. 
Mem. ALA, SLA and others. B-62-W. 

MAN, 37 M.A.L.S., Ph.D.; experience in adminis- 
tration and teaching. Science background. Seeking 
more stimulating and responsible position than pres- 
ent one. B-64-W. 

MATURE WOMAN desires position in school. 
college, university, special, public, or hospital li- 
brary. Good background including some teacher edu- 
cation and library science. New York, Florida, Texas 
or California. B-65-W. 

POSITION WANTED: Readers asst. and bibliog- 
rapher or soc. sci, ref. asst. in coll. or univ, library. 
Married Man. Middle aged. Organized academic re- 
search asst. and bibliographer service in present posi- 
tion. M.A. plus over 50 additional grad. hrs. in hist. 
and pol. sci. Widely read in soc. sciences. Many years 
coll. teaching exp. Working towards M.L.S. B-66-W. 

WANTED: Cumulative Book Index, 1948 and 1952, 
also any vols. prior to 1940; Reader’s Guide—any 
bound volumes; and Encyclopedia Americana, 1951 
edition, volumes 2, 10, 11, 12, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 
ih Contact librarian, Methodist College, Fayetteville, 
NG, 


? 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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No -Not Just Covers 
These are GENUINE PICTURE COVERS* 


In The Most Attractive Colors and Desi gens Known To Books 


In The Most Durable Quality Known To Covers 


Get full value for YOUR LIBRARY 
by insisting that YOUR BOOKS be bound 
in GENUINE PICTURE COVERS"* 


All latest juvenile titles available from our stock of over 20,000 


RCO RR RRA RAN A AAA TE A AE A a A RE CR ER e a M a eo — EE a mn 


icture Gover’ sINDINGs. INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC., IN NEW YORK CITY* 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 
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BOUND -TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for purchasing BTSB Pre- 
binds over many years: 


l. . . . “bindings are more sturdy and attractive .. . 


) 


2. . . . “billing is the most accurate. . . 


29) 


“service is faster... 


9 


3 
4. ... “stock is... complete... 
5 


“shipments .always arrive . . . in excellent 
condition.” 


6. . . . “prices . . . on quality orders are consistently 
lower than those of other concerns which 


produce Class A library binding.” 


We'd like to convince you too that BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books will best serve you and your library. 
We urge you to write for our literature and catalogs. 


Latest IBM Accounting Equipment 
Speeds New Method's Service. 


N EwMETH oh Lindory Lhe. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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... a “wealth” 
of ideas for 
those interested 
in church 
libraries! 


The Church Library Magazine will help you 

make yours a reading church by... 

covering technical skills—processing, 
cataloging, and classifying books and audio- 
visual materials. 

. including general articles on the spiritual 
ministry of a church library and articles inspir- 
ing librarians to render a maximum personal 
service to their church. 

Regular features include reviews of current 
books recommended for church libraries 
information on efficient library equipment and 
arrangement. 

This 52-page “treasure” costs only $2.00 for 
a year’s subscription (four quarterly issues). 

You'll want to be among the first to get the 
first issue of this magazine—so subscribe right 
now! 

Fill in the handy coupon NOW and mail 
TODAY! (To obtain a sample copy for your 
evaluation, just check the appropriate square on 
the coupon.) 

Mail to: 

Literature Information 

The Sunday School Board 

Southern Baptist Convention 

127 Ninth Avenue, North 

Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


ALA 
_.. Yes! I would like to subscribe to The Church 
Library Magazine. 
[| Enclosed is $2.00. [ ] Please bill me. 
...Please send me a sample copy of and more 
information about The Church Library 
Magazine. 
Nama a a ee ee ee a A 
Aaienes 2k a ee Dc aa r 
Chy and ZONE ae a s dtan ola 68 00 ee 
Stato. a a a arae ao aaae a a 


I am a [ ] church librarian and/or a | | school 
librarian. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


And now ~ 
in its February 1st issue 


The American Library Association’s 


™ Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


at the conclusion 


of its review says: 





“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the Same age group.” 


Reprinted by permission 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


This month’s cover uses the 
title of Raynard Swank’s lead 
article to dramatize the book 
distribution program of CARE, 
These young men of San Mar- 
tin Piramedes, Mexico, are 
engrossed in books in Span- 
ish which CARE distributes 
through the local 4-H Club. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 


C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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Application forms for the 1961 Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Library Awards are now available to li- 
braries through the head of the library extension 
agency in each state. As in 1960, a grant of 
$5000 and nine supplementary grants of $1000 
will be made in 1961. These grants for the pur- 
chase of books are made to libraries serving 
fewer than 25,000 people, selected by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club with the advice and co- 
operation of the ALA Public Library Association. 


* 


The White House Conference on Children and 
Youth has selected twelve major speeches from 
the dozens delivered during the conference, and 
assembled them in an album of six double-faced 
LP records for use in follow-up activities through- 
out the country. They are offered at $12.75 a set 
and are obtainable from the Publications Division 
of the conference, 330 Independence Avenue, 


S.W., Washington 25. 
* 


As a part of its 75th anniversary celebration, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library announces a $500 com- 
petition for a distinctive emblem or monogram 
to be used as an identifying device on the li- 
brary’s letterheads and publications. An attrac- 
tive brochure giving details of the competition is 
available from the library. 


* 


The National Union Catalog: 1952-1955 Imprints, 
an important project described by Charles W. 
David in articles in the July issues of Library 
Journal and College and Research Libraries, is 
to be published by J. W. Edwards, Inc., of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


* 


The classified advertisements in the Bulletin are 
a vital service that goes on inconspicuously 
month after month. Two letters received in the 
Bulletin office on successive days are a reminder 
of their effectivenss. From the public librarian 
of a city of 100,000: “Imagine my surprise to 
have received almost twelve applications for the 
classified ad we have run in the last two Bulletins 
for head of our Children’s Department. The posi- 
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tion is filled, thanks to your fine coverage.” From 
the public librarian of a county of 65,000 popu- 
lation: “This is a brief note of appreciatłon on 
the effectiveness of an advertisement recently 
placed in the ALA Bulletin. We were contacted N 
by several applicants and were able to select one 
whom we think is eminently suitable for our 
position.” eee 





YOU AND THE ALA 


“You and the ALA,” a contest which will seek to 
establish an “image” of the American Library 
Association, has been announced by the Advisory 
Committee to the Membership Promotion Project 
of the ALA. 

Awards will be made for the best 300-word 
statement from an ALA member on “What the In- 
dividual Member Means to the ALA.” Two prizes 
of $50 will be given by University Microfilm for 
the best statement from a trustee and from a 
librarian or library-school student who is a mem- 
ber of the ALA, to be awarded by Eugene Power, 
president of the company. 

The purposes of the contest are to encourage 
members to think about ALA’s objectives and 
program in relation to their own interests and to 
get a statement that gives an image of ALA. 

“The theme reverses the usual approach to 
such a question,” the committee explains. “This 
was done purposely—to effect a more creative 
approach and produce a more sophisticated level 
of thinking. We hope the member will consider 
the relationships of his own work in the local 
situation to the work of ALA and the advance- 
ment of library services throughout the nation.” 

Entries should be addressed to “You and the 
ALA” at ALA headquarters. All entries become 
the property of ALA. The deadline is October 
30. Judges will be announced later. 


Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton (left) and Carolyn I. White- 
nack, newly elected first vice president (president- 


elect) and second vice president of ALA. 
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CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE AGAIN—AND AGAIN 


Cataloging-in-source is too good an idea to die. 
Librarians and publishers in the United States 
have been trying to make it work for at least 
eighty-five years. The most recent effort, sponsored 
by ALA’s Resources and Technical Service Divi- 
sion and supported by the Council on Library Re- 
sources, ended with a negative report from the 
Library of Congress where the experiment had 
been carried on (see page 354 of the May ALA 
Bulletin). RTSD’s Cataloging and Classification 
Section has requested the Librarian of Congress 
to consider a limited cataloging-in-source pro- 
gram. He has refused. It is not clear what further 
action can be taken, but a full report is promised 
for the Fall issue of Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services. Meanwhile, the present situation 
recalls the last paragraph of Mrs. Mahoney’s arti- 
cle on cataloging-in-source in the March ALA 
Bulletin: 

“It appears that librarians would like to have 
cataloging in source made a permanent and con- 
tinuing project. Perhaps the report of the Con- 
sumer Reaction Survey will be conclusive enough 
to win cooperation from even more publishers, 
but I doubt it will present convincing enough 
evidence to insure sufficient appropriations for 
the Library of Congress to undertake a perma- 
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nent cataloging-in-source program. It is my hope 
that the 1197 books containing cataloging infor- 
mation and the report on the Consumer Reaction 
Survey will inspire such enthusiasm among li- 
brarians for a continuing cataloging-in-source pro- 
gram, that they will raise a clamor loud enough 
to be heard on Capitol Hill.” 


A PERMANENT BOOK PAPER 


Another phase of the continuing study of the 
perishability of book papers made by W. J. Bar- 
row, under grants from the Council on Library 
Resources, has been completed with the publica- 
tion of The Manufacture and Testing of Durable 
Book Papers by the Virginia State Library, where 
the research has been conducted. Mr. Barrow has 
developed specifications for an uncoated book 
paper which can be manufactured by standard 
processes at a reasonable price, and which will 
have a life expectancy of more than four hundred 
years, as compared with less than fifty years for 
90 per cent of the book papers tested in his earlier 
work. 

The report was edited by Randolph W. Church, 
Virginia State librarian, and it can be imagined 
with what satisfaction Mr. Barrow and he were 
able to say: “It now can be confidently stated that 
chemical wood paper of excellent quality and 
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marked durability can be made by the use of 
proper fibers and the elimination of acidic ingredi- 
ents. Since such paper can be manufactured in a 
competitive price range, it seems of the utmost 
importance that paper makers, publishers and 
librarians cooperate in its use.” 

Appropriately, the colophon of the pamphlet is 
a technical description of the paper on which it 
is printed. It would not have been appropriate 
for the colophon to say what others can say, that 
the color, texture, and flexibility of the new paper 
are good, its opacity satisfactory. 


HOW SHOULD BOOKS BE ARRANGED? 


One of the assumptions of modern library opera- 
tion is that the public is better served by collec- 
tions classified on the shelves by subject than it 
could be if they were arranged on any other prin- 
ciple, such as size. This assumption may not hold 
for large libraries: 1) the books on a single sub- 
ject are too numerous to be viewed as a whole; 
2) patrons cannot view the books in closed stacks, 
but must find out about them through the card 
catalog; 3) the complex relationship of subjects 
such as Mental Health makes it impossible to or- 
ganize materials on related subjects in the same 
general location. 

The larger the library, the higher the cost of 





shelf classification by subject. Besides the ex- 
pected cost of classifying and reclassifying books, 
the cost of maintaining elaborate classification 
schemes and of constantly shifting books as the 
collections grow can be alarmingly high. For 
instance, it was estimated that half a million books 
a year were shifted in the New York Public Li- 
brary to accommodate new accessions, and that 
the shelves would hold at least 35 per cent more 
hooks if they could be shelved by size. 

For these and other reasons the New York Pub- 
lic Library started shelving books by size in its 
closed stacks late in 1956, and Rutherford D. 
Rogers, then chief of the reference department, 
reported on the experiment in the June 1957 ALA 
Bulletin. Pointing out that other research li- 
braries have used fixed order location with suc- 
cess, his article concluded: “Pending a fuller re- 
port on this radical departure in a very large 
library, it is suggested that other libraries might 
review to advantage their present space and serv- 
ice patterns in the light of the success which fixed 
order location has already achieved.” 

Now the Library of Congress is making such a 
study. A consultant organization in Washington 
is investigating the use of the classified collections 
in LC by staff members and the small group of 

(Continued on page 696) 
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work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 
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(2) Microscopy 


(7) Make-up (8) Numismatics (9) Modern Art 


(3) Sea Serpent 
(10) Counterfeit Money 
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Where but in Britannica could you find 
coverage on subjects like these’? 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is the reference standard of the world, 
but many don’t realize that Britannica is also 
filled with all the fun and interest of everyday life. 
All the above subjects are covered in Britannica 
— for the breadth of life is Britannica. 

It can provide the budding geneticist with the 
latest knowledge on the gene . . . provide the curi- 
ous with information about phrenology, first aid, 
even the number of muscles in an elephant’s trunk! 


Every “mountain and molehill” of knowledge is 
covered — covered more thoroughly in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give 
a student instant information on any aspect of 
thought or practice. He can gain both valuable 
background knowledge and up-to-date informa- 
tion on any subject. This usefulness and broad 
appeal make Encyclopaedia Britannica the ideal 
reference set for high school students, 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 201-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Now Ready 


The Christian 
Mission Today 


Written by 21 contemporary Protestant leaders, 
this lucid study of Protestant missions critically 
examines the strength and weakness of the 
current mission effort, and indicates needed 


future action. Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 


Stumbling Block 


Douglas Jackson extends an intelligent and 
honest appeal to common sense and to the 
Christian’s social responsibility at home and 


abroad. Paper, 75¢ 


Come to Christmas! 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard offer at- 


tractive ideas usable from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, for family worship, to provide a more 
meaningful observance of Christ’s birthday. 
Colorful traditions, crafts, decoration hints and 
worship materials for the whole family. 
Illustrated. Paper, 75¢ 


Methodism and Society 
In Theological Perspective 


S. Paul Schilling presents here a historical 
record and current survey of what Methodists 
do and believe, carefully examines the rela- 
tionship of theology to Methodist social action, 
and suggests a much needed theology of society 
to bridge the gap. 





Ready Sept. 6 


Paul’s Message and Mission 


William Baird presents a study of the writings 
and incidents in the life of the apostle Paul, 
to determine the evangelical responsibilities 
of our modern church and the individual. $3 


Jesus and the Trinity 


Walter Russell Bowie sets forth a non-technical 
explanation of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
filling the gap between early impressions and the 
current creed concerning the Triune God. $2.75 


Vital Possessions 


Grace Noll Crowell! expresses the great value of 
God’s numerous gifts—beauty, home, country, 
memory, prayer, church, etc.—in these 14 de- 
votions. Each contains scripture or a quotation, 
the meditation, and a closing poem. $1.50 


Leaves From 
A Spiritual Notebook 


Thomas Kepler has compiled an anthology of 
inspirational reading for. personal and group 
use, and for speakers, preachers, and writers. 


$5.50 


The Book of Revelation 


Charles M. Laymon discusses one of the New 
Testament’s most baffling books. A lucid study 
that interprets the major themes, the message, 
and the meaning ef Revelation. $3 


Values Men Live By 
Morris Keeton outlines a new concept for in- 


troducing the philosophy of religion, analyzing 
issues common to ethics and religion. $3.50 





The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon, with Lesson 
analyses by Roy L. Smith, this volume gives 
special application to a summary and com- 
prehensive commentary of each International 
Sunday School Lesson for 1961, plus many 
other unique teacher helps. $2.95 
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Acts of Worship 


W. B. J. Martin encourages deeper worship 
participation with this collection of prayers, 
affirmations of faith, litanies, etc. $2.50 


The Gracious Calling 
Of The Lord 


Robert John Versteeg uses New Testament theo- 
logical theories to answer vital questions regard- 
ing Christianity and personal redemption. $2.50 


Ready Oct. 10 


Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


Roland H. Bainton, our generation’s prominent 
biographer-historian, deals forthrightly with one 
of the most critical issues within Christendom 
today, and sets forth the attitudes relevant to 
the atomic age. Illustrated. $4.75 


Jesus In The 
Gospel of Matthew 


Edward P. Blair gives a readable, succinct re- 
appraisal of the distinctive elements in Mat- 
thew’s Christology, with reference to recently 
discovered ancient scrolls and manuscripts. $3 


Doing What Is Christian 


Harold A. Bosley explains Jesus’ charge to His 
disciples to witness to the end of the earth— 
what He meant, to whom it was directed. $1 


The Cross Before Calvary 


Clovis G. Chappell gives a message of hope to 
the troubled Christian—based on the experi- 
ences of Old Testament figures whose lives re- 
veal how God suffers as man suffers. $1.50 


Devotions for Junior Highs 


Helen F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield offer 40 
meditations related to the junior high’s world by 
vocabulary, illustration, and subject, giving guid- 
ance for problems of daily living. 


Stewardship Sermons 


Charles M. Crowe delivers 12 challenging talks 
outlining the scope, meaning, and importance of 
stewardship to Christian faith. Stresses use of 
time, talents, and possessions. $2.50 


Christ And 
The Hope of Glory 


John Knox examines the nature and truth of the 
Christian hope of eternal life, basing his dis- 
cussion on Paul’s description of faith, hope, and 
love. The 1960 Ingersoll Lectureship. $1 


Luke’s Portrait of Christ 


Charles M. Laymon discusses and skillfully il- 
lustrates the characteristics of the personality 
of Christ which Luke emphasizes, dramatically 
revealing the deep piety and humanitarianism 
which led Luke to see in Christ the hope and 
salvation of a suffering world. $1 


Personal Power Through 
The Spiritual Discipline 


G. Ernest Thomas deals in these 49 devotions 
with pressures of modern life which tend to 
leave “no time for God.” Encourages the culti- 
vation of a healthy faith and a more abundant 
spiritual life through personal discipline. $2 


Worship Programs for Juniors 
Alice A. Bays and Elizabeth Jones Oakberg 


collaborate on this book of 38 worship programs, 
each containing hymns, stories, suggested scrip- 
tures, poems, and a closing prayer. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The American Library Association will par- 
ticipate in next January’s White House Con- 
ference on Aging to the fullest possible extent. 
Responsibility for the conference has been as- 
signed to the Special Staff on Aging of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the first of the three statements which 
follow, Dr. Bertha S. Adkins, undersecretary 
of the department, tells what the objectives of 
the conference are and the part that libraries 
may play in attaining those objectives. In the 
second, Fern Long, chairman of the Committee 
on Library Service to an Aging Population of 
ALA’s Adult Services Division, speaks as a 
librarian on the place that libraries may have 
in the conference. Miss Long is supervisor of 
the Adult Education Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. In the third, Eleanor 
Phinney, executive secretary of the Adult 
Services Division and the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries, describes 
ALA’s specific plans for the conference. Miss 
Long and Miss Phinney are delegates to the 
conference, 


The conference and libraries, as viewed by 
Bertha S. Adkins 


The first White House Conference on Aging 
in our history will be held in Washington, 
D.C., on January 9-12, 1961. It will be a four- 
day gathering of about three thousand repre- 
sentative citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try. They will be meeting together to identify 
and define the problems confronting the na- 
tion’s older people, and they will recommend 
actions to meet those problems—actions that 
can be taken by communities, states, the fed- 
eral government, private organizations, and 
older people themselves. 

The twenty subjects to be considered at the 
conference are all part of four basic problems 
faced by our older citizens—economic secu- 
rity, health, housing, and full, productive liv- 
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ing. Coping with these problems involves the 
process of education, at all levels and of all 
kinds. And in this process of education, the 
libraries of America can render a distinctive 
service. 

Valuable contributions to the planning and 
preparations for the White House Conference 
on Aging are being made by the national 
voluntary organizations and the community 
service groups, and none of these can make 
a larger or more basic contribution than the 
libraries of America. Our libraries provide 
the channels of information, the means of com- 
munication, and the substantive material that 
can enable people and groups all over our 
country to learn what the problems of aging 
are, why their solution is important to our 
nation, what is being done about them, and 
how they can be ultimately solved or amelio- 
rated. 

Perhaps most important, the libraries of 
America can help our older citizens gain 
greater insight into their own situations—how 
to plan for their own retirement, how to adjust 
to our changing society, and how to live rich, 
full, happy lives. 

America is fortunate to have its libraries. 
They serve virtually all our citizens in all our 
communities, they recognize no age barriers 
to continuing education, and they contribute 
substantially and significantly to the lives of 
millions of our citizens. 


Libraries and the conference, as viewed by 
Fern Long 


Like all other White House conferences the 
Conference on Aging which will occur in Jan- 
uary 1961 focuses the bright light of official 
Presidential attention upon its subject. 

The prospect of such a conference produces 
an electric effect throughout the length and 
breadth of the nation. Organizations and indi- 
viduals who before may have given but slight 
evidence of interest in the questions or prob- 
lems involved suddenly become aware that 
they too are touched, directly or indirectly, 
immediately or remotely, by the ways in 
which the questions will be answered and the 
problems solved. 

The White House Conference on Aging is 
no exception to this generalization. In every 
state of the country, in every region of those 
states, preparation for it is proceeding in 
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varying degrees of intensity. Hundreds of or- 
ganizations—professional, social, religious, 
educational, health, labor—are considering 
the ways in which they may be helpful to this 
great enterprise. 

The American Library Association is among 
these organizations. In fact, for over a decade 
it has been well aware of the implications of 
the nation’s growing older population. 
Through committees, conferences, publica- 
tions, book lists it has consistently sought to 
inform its constituent members, and, through 
them, the larger community of what increas- 
ing longevity and longer periods of leisured 
retirement must mean to libraries and to the 
population at large. 

Throughout the land, libraries and li- 
brarians are being called upon to put their 
resources and their own ingenuity at the serv- 
ice of those in their communities who are be- 
ing galvanized into new interest in the aging; 
to become active forces themselves in the mo- 
bilizing of that interest; to participate vitally 
not only in the White House Conference itself, 
but in preparatory conferences and other activ- 
ities before it takes place, and afterwards, in 
programs which will make known its recom- 
mendations. 

The American Library Association is doing 
at the national level what it is hoped that 
many, many libraries will do on their own 
local levels. We have a part to play in the con- 
ference and in the programs that follow it. 
Our resources of materials and information 
are needed in all these phases. Let us come for- 
ward in the full knowledge that this is a need 
which only we can meet, and range ourselves 
beside the thousands of others who also seek 
to serve. 


ALA plans for the conference, reported by 
Eleanor Phinney 


Major responsibility for ALA’s activities 
in support of the White House Conference on 
Aging is being taken by the Adult Services 
Division and the Office for Adult Education. 
In June, A Guide to Library Cooperation with 
the White House Conference on Aging was 
sent to a large mailing list, including libraries 
in towns of 15,000 and over, branch and 
county libraries, and the ASD membership. 
Copies were also sent to the library and edu- 
cational press, to national organizations in the 


field of adult education, and to those cooperat- 
ing with the White House Conference on Ag- 
ing. 

This brochure is similar to the one prepared 
by ALA for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. It describes the theme 
and scope of the conference, provides a check 
list of library activities, and gives information 
on some of the sources for further informa- 
tion and materials. The brochure will be avail- 
able to state library extension agencies in 
quantity from ALA as long as the supply lasts. 
Single copy requests are being filled by the 
Special Staff on Aging, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
20. 

During the spring, a letter from Miss Long, 
chairman of the ASD Committee on Library 
Service to an Aging Population, went to all 
the state commissions on aging, stressing the 
value of libraries as resources in the activities 
surrounding the state and national conferences 
and giving the names of state library agency 
and library association heads. A similar letter 
went to the regional representatives of the 
White House Conference on Aging from Mrs. 
Stevenson. who is a member of the National 
Advisory Council for the conference. Replies 
to these letters and to a survey of the activities 
of state library agencies in the field of aging, 
which was undertaken at the same time, give 
evidence that many librarians are already 
making a contribution to the preparations for 
the conference. 

Plans are well under way for the publica- 
tion of several book lists. The first of these, a 
basic buying list in the field of aging, appears 
in the Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
for September 1, 1960. During the fall and 
winter, an occasional news bulletin for libraries 
will be published by the Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, providing up-to-the-minute information 
on the conference and on library activities in 
the field of aging. Librarians who received the 
Guide to Library Cooperation are urged to 
watch for the first issue of this bulletin. Subse- 
quent issues will be sent only to those who re- 
turn a request form which will be included in 
the first issue. 

These activities on the part of the American 
Library Association are designed to help li- 
brarians in all types of libraries serving adults 
to make their unique contribution to meeting 
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the objectives of the White House Conference 
on Aging. Providing information directly to 
librarians, alerting state officials to the re- 


sources present in their libraries, helping li- 
brarians plan their activities—all these are 
merely “make ready” activities. The solid ac- 
complishments of which the libraries of Amer- 
ica are capable lie ahead of us—in the hands 
of the individual librarian in his own com- 
munity. 






The Guide to Library Cooperation with the 
White House Conference on Aging is avail- 
able from the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment: 100 copies, $5.00: 500, $17.50; 1000, 
$33.00. ALA is making no further distribu- 
tion of single copies, but they are available 
on request to the Special Staff on Aging, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25. The material may 
also be reproduced or adapted for use in 
library periodicals and association bulle- 
tins. 
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66 The issue of water is action vs. inaction y 3 
...- to win or not to win. 


SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Now, in this election year, ‘‘water’’ again stands as a primary national issue. The lack 
of it is spelling disaster for thousands of Midwestern farms. An excess of water spreads 
wave after wave of human misery over the land as floods continue to take their tre- 


Conservation and reclamation remain vital problems affecting every American. And 
Bob Kerr is perhaps better qualified than any other 
man on the national scene to clarify the issues and 
dangers that confront all candidates eager to win 
valuable farm and conservation bloc votes. 

In LAND, WOOD & WATER he has presented a mov- = 
ing and dramatic case for conservation. His book is ee 
must reading not only for those seeking office, but # 
for each and every citizen who will go to the polls. 








FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please ship us the following book in the quantity indicated below. 
is understood that we will be invoiced at your standard library 
iscount, 


LAND, WOOD & WATER ................ copies ($4.95 each) 
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GAYLORD 


BOOK TRUCK 





Shelves easy to reach. Lower shelf 
a full 15/2” from floor. No stooping. 


we ee =m 


Extra sized 4” wheels move over 
sills and up ramps at the slight- 
est touch. 





All wheels swivel for easy handling 
in cramped aisles and around tight 
corners. 





Curved handles offset so hands clear 
books when top shelf is filled. 





Load it with books or supplies — this sturdy truck moves 
smoothly and noiselessly with the slightest touch. You'll 
like the quiet shelves, protected underneath by “noise 
dampeners”, and the comfortable curved handles that 
give you clearance from the load. 

The Gaylord No. 42 — 2 shelf Book Truck is of all welded 
steel construction for longer, more useful life. It moves 
easily on ball bearing, swivel type casters with four inch 
wheels. The harmonizing Desert Sand color with infra 
baked finish stays new looking. 

A versatile book truck at a budget appealing price. 
Shipped assembled, ready to use. 


Transportation charges paid. 


Please write for complete information. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES. | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Fo SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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* TWX FROM WASHINGTON - 3:40 PM - August 22: * 


* CG 2363 - GA -- Š 
* SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ANNOUNCES THAT THE VOTE IS 190 * 
* FOR AND 29 AGAINST, BANGS HIS GAVEL AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT IS * 
* EXTENDED UNTIL JUNE 30, 1966 ... PASSED UNDER SUSPENSION OF HOUSE * 


Ww RULES ... YEARS OF INTENSIVE WORK THROUGHOUT ENTIRE COUNTRY BY FRIENDS * 
* OF LIBRARIES AND THE PROFESSION CLIMAXED BY 40 MINUTES OF VIGOROUS 
“ DEBATE ... EVEN THE OPPOSITION EXTOLES LIBRARIES AND COMPLIMENTS THE x 
% JOB BEING DONE, OBJECTING ONLY TO FEDERAL AID IN GENERAL AND NOT TO * 
x LIBRARIES IN PARTICULAR ... INSPIRING TO NOTE STRONG BIPARTISAN x 
x SUPPORT AS FLOOR LEADERS READ LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT FROM BOTH PRESI- * 
x DENTIAL CANDIDATES AND REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS LINE UP EAGERLY TO x 
* DECLARE SUPPORT AND TO FILE EXTENDED REMARKS FOR THE CONGRESS I ONAL x 
% RECORD, END OF MESSAGE. z 
na a a Kwak ke aK Kea EEEE a a a a HK eK eK KR Ke ke 


For the first time in history, the country's need for improvement and extension of 
library service has been recognized in the platforms of both political parties. 
Each party invited the Association to express its views before the platform 
committee. Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free Library, Philadelphia, and Presi- 
dent of ALA in 1958-59, represented the Association before both committees. 


The Platform adopted by the Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles on 
July 12 contains this statement: 


"We pledge further Federal support for all phases of vocational 
education for youth and adults; for libraries and adult education; 
for realizing the potential of educational television; and for 
exchange of students and teachers with other nations." 


The Platform adopted by the Republican National Convention in Chicago on 
July 27 contains this statement: 


‘'Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity 
for every American, we pledge these actions: 

‘',..Support of efforts to make adequate library facilities 
available to all our citizens. ..."! 


What are your views on the Joint Conference of the ALA and the Canadian Library 
Association? Evaluation committees have been appointed by both associations 
to ascertain the values of such a joint conference to both associations; 
this action was taken in order to help make a decision later on another 
joint conference in 1965. The ALA committee is composed of: James E. Bryan, 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library; Esther V. Burrin, Westlane Junior High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; John Fall, The New York Public Library; 

Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Katharine G. 
Harris, Detroit (Michigan) Public Library, chairman. Miss Harris asks that 
you send your comments to her or to any member of the committee. You are 
urged to write. All members of the ALA Special Committee to Evaluate the 


Joint CLA-ALA Conference were members of the Conference Program Committee for 
the Montreal Conference. 
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. "Library convention exhibits are a significant part of the promotional plans and 
public relations programs of suppliers, binders, jobbers, and publishers. They 
serve also as a vital factor in determining conference attendance for many li- 

*brarians.'' So begins a report prepared by Donald W. Kohlstedt, Director, 

Grand Rapids (Michigan) Public Library, for the ALA Exhibits Round Table on 
the problems faced by exhibitors and state and regional library associations 
in conflicting meeting dates, the handling of exhibits, cost of exhibit space, 
and the whole matter of making the exhibits useful to all. Recommended read- 
ing for state and regional library association officers. Copies available 
from ALA Headquarters upon request. 


Very recently, we had occasion to check the period of membership of one of ALA's 
members. The search revealed that the following persons have been members of 
ALA since 1900 or before: 


Name Member Since Years Name Member Since Years 
Ellen M. Chandler 1893 67 Edith Brinkmann 1897 63 
Linda A. Eastman 1893 67 Mary P. Farr 1897 63 
Marilla W. Freeman 1893 67 Jane P. Hubbell 1898 62 
William S. Merrill 1893 67 George E. Nutting 1898 62 
George F. Bowerman 1894 66 Helen Tutt 1898 62 
Helen Haines 1894 66 Emma B. Hawks 1899 61 
Grace F. Leonard 1895 65 Mary Casamajor 1900 60 
Bertha E. Blakely 1896 64 Anna K. Fossler 1900 60 
Effie Power 1896 64 Harriet B. Sornborger 1900 60 


Eighteen persons - a total of 1146 years of membership in the ALA! 


Many members in attendance at the Montreal Conference made contributions. or pledges 
to the Headquarters Building Fund. Approximately $40,000 has been received 
to date. The entire membership will be given an opportunity to contribute to 
the Fund in October when pledge cards will be sent to every member of the 
Association, 


Staff News: Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza, newly appointed Associate Executive Director 
and Executive Secretary of the Library Administration Division, takes up his 
duties at ALA Headquarters on September 6. 


The Newsletter of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom has resumed publication 
with the cooperation-of the Freedom of Information Center, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri. Subscriptions, new or renewals, may be placed 
by writing to Subscription Department, ALA Headquarters, Rate: $2.00, 


re Kaet 


David H. Clift 
August 23, 1960 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17—23, 

1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14—20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 

1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3—9, 1966; San Fran- 

cisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan. 31— Feb. 
4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23—28, 1962 
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TIME AND THE RIVERS 


hy Florence Kerigan 
Post-revolutionary 
American adventure 
novel. Based on 
historical occurrence, 
this account of early 
travel tells of five 
young men who save 
their church land by (i = 

flatboating a cargo of wheat down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to brawling 
New Orleans. 2/6 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE LONG CRY 

by Mildred Offerle 
Fascinating novel of 
Judah and Babylon 
in time of the proph- 
et Jeremiah. Sensi- 
tively written, Israel’s 
disobedience and 
defeat are recreated 
through a heroic 
young Judean girl. Colorful char- 
acterizations of both warring peoples. 
152(t) pages. Cloth. $3.00 


ALSO THESE ELOQUENT WORKS 


The Proverbs for Today 
by Thomas Coates 


58 portions from the Book of 
Proverbs given a brisk, to-the- 
point devotional treatment. /28 
pages. Split binding. $2.00. 


LUTHER'S WORKS 


Vol. 2 Lectures on Genesis 
Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan, trans- 
lated by George V. Shick. Mag- 
nificent Scriptual exposition, 
reproduced into English that 
retains the Reformer’s 
simple, direct and force- 
ful expression of doc- 
trine that the just shall 
live by faith. $5.00(t). 
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/ LITTLE CHILDREN, SING TO GOD! 


by Allan H.Jahsmann 


and Arthur W. Gross 
79 simple but in- 
structional songs for 
children 3-7. Hymns 
are short, easily 
learned, make a 
perfect way to bring 
Christian education 
to the very young. Full music accom- 
paniment. 52 Francis Hook illustra- 
tions, 17 in full-color. 96 pages. 
Hard bound, washable cover. $2.95. 


TIME TO PRAY 

by Elmer N. Witt 
Young people’s guide 
to more effective 
prayer, answering a 
major dilemma of 
Christian youth—the 
desire to “pray from 
the heart” as opposed 
to more formal 





“prayer ideas.” 720 pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 


OTHER BEST-SELLING 


.. FAVORITES 


Little Visits With God 
by A. H. Jahsmann and 
M. P. Simon 

Kitty, My Rib 
by E. Jane Mall 


The Christ of the Gospels 
tr. by W. F. Beck 


Write for FREE FALL CATALOG 


CONCORDIA 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson e St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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' Have you ordered your copies of 


these 1960 A.L.A. publications ... 


THE FIRST FREEDOM: Liberty and 
Justice in the World of Books and Reading 


Robert B. Downs 


A unique compilation of the outstanding 20th century 
British and American writings on literary censorship. 
Indexed. $8.50 


STUDYING THE COMMUNITY: A Basis for 
Planning Library Adult Education Services 


A handbook for the library in defining and implement- 
ing its role in community adult education activities. A 
first book in this area. $2.50 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of some 500 titles for family read- 
ing aloud or for the child’s own library. A guide for 
parents. $1.50 

10 copies $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50. 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th edition 


Miriam Snow Mathes, compiler 


Lists and annotates 1000 in-print titles for a balanced 
working collection. Complete buying, cataloging infor- 
mation, and grade level for each title. Author and title 
index $2.00 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS 


Presents qualitative and quantitative standards for func- 
tional school library programs for grades K through 12 
in all types and sizes of schools. $2.50 
DISCUSSION GUIDE 65¢ 
Combined brice $3.00 


Order direct from 


50 East Huron Street 
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GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 7th edition 
Supplement 1956-1958 


Constance M. Winchell 


Lists and annotates over 1200 titles published during 
1956-58 and early 1959 to bring this standard work 
up-to-date. $3.75 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A guide to the administration of library work with 
young adults, including selection of materials and read- 


ing guidance, $1.50 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN 1959 


The costs of adequate library service in the form of 
sample budgets for four different types of library sys- 
tems based on 1959 price levels and costs. 75¢ 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d edition 


Margaret V. Spengler, editor 


A balanced collection of over 1000 in-print titles for 
grades 7, 8 and 9, Complete buying and cataloging in- 
formation in addition to annotations for each title. 
Author and title index. $2.00 


GUIDE TO ART REFERENCE BOOKS 
Mary W. Chamberlin 


A unique guide to the literature of art. More than 2500 
fully annotated entries for general works and works on 
architecture, sculpture, drawings, painting, prints, en- 
gravings, and applied arts. Cross references and subject, 
title, author index. (/ate 1959) $10.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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by Everett T. Moore 


THE PLYMOUTH MEETING CONTROVERSY 


The contempt of Congress conviction of Mrs. Mary 
Knowles, librarian of the William Jeanes Me- 
morial Library at Plymouth Meeting, Pennsy]- 
vania, was overturned by the United States Court 
of Appeals, in Washington, D.C., on June 18, 1960. 
In March of 1956 the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had voted to recommend to the full Senate a con- 
tempt citation against Mrs. Knowles because she 
had refused to answer questions about alleged 
Communist associations. The Senate, by unani- 
mous voice vote, approved a contempt citation 
against her and the case went to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

Mrs. Knowles was indicted by a federal grand 
jury in November of that year, and was tried be- 
fore the U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C., 
January 7, 1957. She was convicted of contempt 
of Congress on fifty-two out of a possible fifty- 
eight counts, each count representing a separate 
refusal to answer a question. She was sentenced 
to a fine of $500 and 120 days in jail on each 
count, the sentences to run concurrently. 

The Court of Appeals in overturning this sen- 
tence directed that the indictment against Mrs. 
Knowles be dismissed. She cannot therefore be 
tried again. 

At the time of Mrs. Knowles’s conviction, the 
Library Committee of Plymouth Monthly Meeting 
issued a statement reiterating its confidence in 
her, saying that in her two-and-a-half years as 
librarian the notoriety surrounding her case had 
“assured searching observation of her conduct. 
At no time during that interval have the Library 
Committee or the community found any intimation 
of anything less than the most scrupulous honesty, 
professional competence, and conscientious citi- 
zenship.” The committee pledged support of her 
appeal to a higher court, and announced that she 
not only would continue to serve as librarian, but 
would receive an increase in salary. 

As Lawrence Clark Powell pointed out in his 
article, “The Elements of a Good Librarian,” in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1959, the 
Mary Knowles case has received little notice 
among librarians, though it has been widely re- 
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ported in the press and widely commented on. The 
ALA’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom has 
taken no action on it. No reference to the case is 
to be found in Library Literature. 

Mary Knowles had first been called before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 1953, 
when she was librarian of the Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Massachusetts. She had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment when confronted with 
testimony by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
informant, Herbert A. Philbrick, identifying her 
as a Communist in 1947. She was dismissed from 
her position. While she was being considered for 
a temporary position as librarian at Plymouth 
Meeting, during the librarian’s recuperation from 
an accident, she had suggested to the Library 
Committee that she might not be a suitable candi- 
date because of the dismissal. 

The committee satisfied itself, however, as to 
her professional qualifications and character, and 
employed her for six months. When the position 
became vacant the next year, she was appointed 
librarian. 

After being permanently employed, Mrs. 
Knowles made a notarized statement for the Li- 
brary Committee “that she is not a Communist or 
a member of any subversive organization.” 

But there was substantial difference of opinion 
within the Plymouth Monthly Meeting (one of 89 
local units of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends) about the 
wisdom of appointing Mrs. Knowles. A “Citizens 
for Philbrick” campaign was begun in the com- 
munity in 1955, later continued as the “Alerted 
American Group,” which collected signatures for 
a petition to replace her with “a librarian of un- 
questioned loyalty.” 

The Library Committee, noting the attention 
being given to the controversy by the press, re- 
affirmed its belief in Mrs. Knowles’s competence 
and her loyalty to her country, and stated that 
“there has arisen no question about her ability. 
We have never had a better library service.” 

In the spring of 1955 the Fund for the Republic 
became interested in the Plymouth Meeting’s 
stand and, after investigating the matter, an- 
nounced that it was presenting the Monthly Meet- 
ing with an award of $5000 for “courageous and 
effective defense of democratic principles” in re- 
fusing to give in to organized pressures to dismiss 
Mrs. Knowles. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the Fund, suggested that the award would have 
a practical value in compensating for the losses 
suffered when two townships and a community 
organization withdrew their support from the 
Jeanes Library because of Mrs. Knowles’s em- 
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ployment there. There was not full agreement in 
the Monthly Meeting that the award should be 
accepted, and it was placed in escrow until such 
time as the Meeting could “in unity agree to its 
disposition.” Later, the $5000 was accepted for the 
use of the library. 

The Fund’s award to the Monthly Meeting was 
the subject of investigation by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in the course of its hearings in Philadelphia in 
July 1956. Chairman Francis E. Walter stated 
that his committee wished to know “more about 
the factors which prompted the Fund for the Re- 
public to consider the retention of a Communist a 
defense of ‘democratic principles’ worth $5000 of 
its tax-exempt money.” The hearing occasioned 
further controversy within the Meeting over the 
retention of Mrs. Knowles, for in its annual re- 
port, published January 2, 1957, the Walter Com- 
mittee cast doubt on the appointing authority of 
the Library Committee of Plymouth Meeting and 
asserted that Mrs. Knowles “had not at any time 
been employed by the Plymouth Monthly Meet- 
ing.” (The Society of Friends points out that the 
committee actually does have responsibility for 
maintaining the library in such an “unprogramed 
meeting” as the Plymouth Meeting. ) 

It was in July of 1955, following the award by 
the Fund for the Republic, that Mrs. Knowles was 
subpoenaed before the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
She stated before an executive session of the com- 
mittee that she would exercise her moral and legal 
right as a private citizen to refuse to answer ques- 
tions which she felt were purely personal and not 
relevant to the committee’s mandate. She did not 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, but made a full and 
unqualified statement as to her loyalty, and af- 
firmed that she had acted on principle. 

Called again before the committee in Septem- 
ber of that year, she again stated that she was not 
a Communist, that she was not a member of the 
Communist Party, and that “for many, many years 
I have had no connection, direct or indirect, with 
any organization on the Attorney General’s list.” 
She again refused, however, to answer questions 
she considered the committee was not justified in 
asking. The following March the Senate Judiciary 
Committee recommended the contempt citation, 
and the Senate approved it in April. 

Mrs. Knowles’s appeal was not acted on for 
several years, as the court was awaiting Supreme 
Court rulings on three other cases. In its decision, 
the Court of Appeals noted that the subject of the 
inquiry when she was called as a witness had 
been “an investigation into communism,” but held 





Box 1488, Madison, Wis, 


“step-Up 


to easier, safer 
shelving of books! 





“kik-step” that 
glides and grips 


For safe climbing in the library 
“Step-Up” rolls wherever you need it. The 
instant you step up on it, it grips the floor 
and stays put for complete safety. It won't 
wobble, slip, or roll as long as you are stand- 
ing on it. Step down—it holds fast until 
both feet are on the floor. Now it’s free to 
glide to the next stop. Platforms have rub- 
ber safety tread. All-around bumper pre- 
vents scuffing of walls and furniture. “Step- 
Up” gives you 14” more reach for easy, eye- 
level shelving of books. Get “Step-Up”... 
the safe, handy “kik-step” ... from Demco! 
Choice of Desert Sage or Silvertone Gray, 
only $15.50 each delivered. Lower prices on 
quantities. 


Dewtco 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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Facts About 


THE 
Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of “Famous First Facts” 


1959 * illus. $6 


% 360p. 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT—almost 


without exception—about the Presidents 


of the United States, will be found in this | 


book. In Part I a chapter is devoted to each 
President in chronological order. Personal 
data and family history are followed by facts 








on elections, congressional sessions, cabinet 
appointments and the vice president, as well | 


as highlights of the President’s administra- | 


tion. Part II includes collective data and sta- 
tistics on the presidents as individuals and on 
the office of the presidency. 





“No more useful volume than this will come the 


way of reference workers during the forthcoming | 


election year. Recommended for all reference col- 
lections.” Library Journal 





“This book is probably the most readily useful 
ever published on its subject. . . . Librarians, teach- 
ers, editors and all serious students of politics will 
find it invaluable.” Milwaukee Journal 





“It is a fact-filled volume, amazingly foresighted 
in the answers it provides to questions which will 
certainly be asked.” 


Gerald D. McDonald, Chief | 


American History Division 
New York Public Library 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson ‘Company 


* 950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 
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that the government had failed to establish ‘that - 
this was the subject. It also held that the inquiry’s 
objective had not been made clear to .Mrs. 
Knowles. 

The fullest account of the matter was published 
in 1957 by the Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, in a pamphlet entitled The 
Plymouth Meeting Controversy (copies may be 
obtained at 25 cents from the committee, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2). 

In its Foreword, the committee says that the 
controversy has been “more searching and funda- 
mental than any other faced by a Quaker Meeting 
in recent years. The life of the Meeting and the 
individual lives of all the members have been 
deeply affected. 

“While this report has sought to avoid dealing 
in personalities,” it continues, “the Committee 
cannot help noting the conduct of Mary Knowles. 
Even under the greatest stress she has gone quietly 
about her own affairs and has managed to do a 
highly creditable job as a librarian. She has 
stood firmly by her stated principles; she has 
acted without recrimination.” eee 








THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


September 1960 ` 
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$3.50 
$3.50 
$3.50 
$4.00 


BALLOONS: FROM PAPERBAGS TO SKYHOOKS 


by Peter Burchard 
ROCK OIL TO ROCKETS 
by Dirk Gringhuis 
THIS IS NEW YORK 


by M. Sasek 


6-10 
8-12 
8-12 


8 and up 


Wan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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overall designs 


PICTURE BOOKS—1960 AVAILABLE IN 


good workmanship 
attractive 2-color covers, 


open joints 
The Me 


by Claudia Lewis, illustrations by 


WHEN | GO TO THE MOON 
Leonard Weisgard 


O 


EDITION 
lhe insignia above stands for The Macmillan Company 


LIBRARY 
Library Edition, bound to (B.M.I.) Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
spécifications, the official standard for textbooks. Each season our new 


e 


3.50 


$2.75 
$2.75 


6-10 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
added to our Library Edition Series. 
LIBRARY EDITION BINDINGS 


favorite titles from our backlist, they too will be 


IN QUALITY BINDINGS FOR 
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books will be bound to these same specifications. As we reprint 
Beginning Reader 


and germproof 


ANNOUNCING A NEW PROGRAM 


strong binders’ boards 
side-sewing, reinforced 
highest grade cloth, washable 

Peggy Bacon Beginning Reader 

BIG HORSE, LITTLE HORSE 

by Martha Goldberg, illustrations by 


by Berta and Elmer Hader 6-8 $ 
by Jane Quigg, illustrations by 


FOLLOW THE BROOK 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


MISTER BILLY'S GUN 

JUDY AND HER TURTLE OSMOND 
GOGO, THE FRENCH SEA GULL 
by Louis Slobodkin 


Tom Hamil 


THE E 
UNIVERSITY 





These two young students point with Sooner pride at “their” school—the 11,500 student, tax-supported 
University of Oklahoma, in Norman. By an act of the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature, the University 
was founded in 1890, seventeen years before Oklahoma became a state. In the intervening years, the 
University has built the internationally famous Schools of Geology and Petroleum Engineering. 


The University Library, one of the most complete and educationally functional in the nation, features 
open shelf, subject matter arrangement. A recently constructed large addition contains functional, highly 
flexible Globe-Wernicke Book Stacks, Study Carrels, and other library equipment. 


If you're considering a new library, 


or modernizing or expanding an existing one consult 





Globe-Wernicke’s free Library Planning Staff 


for personal service. Write today for complete 


, THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
information, Dept. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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by Germaine Krettek 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


From January to June the legislation to extend 
the Library Services Act for another five years 
progressed in orderly fashion in accordance with 
the established legislative pattern. Following 
three days of hearings by the Special Education 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the bills introduced by 
52 Representatives, an amended or “clean” bill, 
H.R.12125, was reported out unanimously on 
May 11. This bill introduced by the Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) was 
unanimously approved by the full Education and 
Labor Committee on the following day. To fa- 
cilitate passage of the legislation, the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee thereupon 
amended the bill introduced by Senator Hill with 
54 cosponsors (S.2830) to correspond to the 
new House bill and favorably reported it to the 
Senate on May 13. Without a dissenting vote the 
Senate passed S.2830 on May 26. 

On June 2, however, the extension bill re- 
ceived a major setback. The House Committee 
on Rules by a tie vote of 6-6 denied a “rule,” 
thus preventing the bill from reaching the House 
floor for consideration. This action by the Rules 
committee was wholly unexpected and a satis- 
factory explanation is difficult to obtain. The two 
ranking Democrats on the committee joined with 
the four Republican members to kill the bill. 

At this writing Congress has temporarily ad- 
journed and the bill is still tied up in the Rules 
committee. Unless one of the members who voted 
against the bill requests a reconsideration soon 
after Congress returns in August, it will then 
be necessary to attempt the difficult procedure 
of obtaining a vote in the House by “suspending 
the rules.” On certain established days the 
Speaker may entertain a motion to suspend the 
operation of the regular rules and pass a bill. 
However, this requires an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members voting, a quorum of 
the House being present. 

The situation is critical. There is still a chance 
that H.R.12125 can become law before the end 
of the 86th Congress, but it will take the com- 
bined efforts of all friends of libraries. 





NEW FALL BOOKS FROM A.L.A. 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Reports the proceedings of A.L.A.’s Library Admin- 
istration Division Buildings and Equipment Insti- 
tute of June, 1959. Covers general aspects of library 
building. Presents plans, criticism and discussion of 
8 university and public libraries, and statistical data 
and comments on 12 school libraries. Sept. $3.75 


Public Library Policies—General and 
Specific 
Public Library Reporter #9 


Examples of written policies in use by public li- 
braries of various sizes. Fall $2.25 (tent) 


Library Service to an Aging Population 


Public Library Reporter #10 
Reports the proceedings of the June, 1959 institute 
of A.L.A.’s Adult Services Division and Office for 
Adult Education. Fall $2.25 (tent) 


Training for Librarianship Before 1923 or 
Prior to the Publication of Williamson’s Re- 


port on Training for Library Service 
Sarah Vann 


A history of library service education and picture of 
the American Library Association in a little ex- 
plored period. Fall $6.00 (tent) 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint of 
Reviews Sept. 1956 - July 1958 


Subscription Books Bulletin: Reprint of 
Reviews Sept. 1958 - July 1960 


Formerly a quarterly, the SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN was combined with THE BOOKLIST in 
September, 1956. These two reprints make all the 
reviews of the Subscription Books Committee pub- 
lished during the first four years of the combina- 
tion available in two separate bound and indexed 
volumes. Fall each volume $3.00 (tent) 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATIONS 


When Congress voted on July 3 to recess until 
after the national political conventions, final 


agreement had not yet been reached by the 
Senate-House Conference Committee on H.R.- 
11390, the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. As 
passed by the House, the bill proyides grants 
to the states for library services, “under allot- 
ments for the current and prior fiscal year, pur- 
suant to the Act of June 19, 1956, as amended, 
$7,500,000, to remain available until expended.” 

The Senate version of the bill provides “For 
grants to the states, pursuant to the Act of June 


19, 1956, as amended, $7,500,000.” 


The conferees must reconcile the differences 
which relate to the unpaid allotments for fiscal 
1960 but will not meet again until August. In 
the meantime, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will make payments to the 
states in accordance with a Congressional Resolu- 
tion passed on July 1, which authorization is 


effective until August 31, 1960 (P.L.86-569). 


POSTAL RATES 
Shortly before adjournment, the House passed 


by unanimous consent H.R.4595, as amended by 
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“the Senate, the bill “to clarify and make uniform 


certain provisions of law relating to special 
postage rates for educational, cultural, aņd li- 
brary materials.” 

One of the amendments permits the mailing 
of unbound as well as bound periodicals at the 
library materials rate, and another corrects the 
existing law so that library materials can be 
mailed to and from cooperative processing cen- 
ters at this rate. Other amendments pertain to 
the inclusion of guides and scripts with mailings 
of films or filmstrips, add printed educational 
charts of a permanent nature to the materials 
that can be mailed at the book rate, and add 
scientific or mathematical kits, instruments, or 
other devices to the materials that can be mailed 
at the library book rate. 

It seems unlikely that a postal rate increase 
bill will be enacted in this session. On June 21 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee voted not to take up the Administration- 
sponsored postal rate increase bill (H.R.11140) 
on which hearings have been completed. On May 
20 Emerson Greenaway had testified for ALA 
against the proposed increases in the educational 
materials rate or the library materials rate. 


COLLEGE CLASSROOM ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


Extensive hearings have been held in both 
House and Senate on various bills which would 
provide federal grants or loans to colleges and 
universities for the construction or improve- 
ment of buildings for use as classrooms, lab- 
oratories, libraries, and related facilities. As a 
result of these hearings a bill has been developed 
which is given a good chance of becoming law 
in the next Congress. Senate bill is $.3776, in- 
troduced by Senator Joseph Clark (D., Pa.) for 
himself and Senator Ralph Yarborough (D., 
Tex.). The companion House bills are H.R.12933 
(Thompson—N.J.) and H.R.12930 (Metecalf— 
Mont.). 


COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND OBSCENE 
MATTERS AND MATERIALS 

On June 30, the Senate passed S.3736 (Mundt- 
S.D.), a bill which would provide for a com- 
mission of 17 members—federal and state offi- 
cials and representatives of industry, education. 
and the clergy—to coordinate nationwide efforts 
to curb the traffic in obscenity. The bill has 
now been referred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, which also has under 
consideration a companion bill introduced by 
Rep. James Oliver (D., Me.), H.R.12931. These 
bills represent a compromise of several proposals 
on which hearings were held last spring. eee 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


E Today microfilm is do- 
ing wonders in libraries. 
It’sshrinking bulky stacks 
of periodicals, news- 
papers, and books to eco- 
nomical size. It’s guard- 
ing against the possible 
loss or damage to valuable 
original documents. And, equally im- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
and researchers. HM The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX ‘“Filmac 
100” Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
wants a copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. M THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers 


pusotra Mining ano Manufacturing COMPANY 
. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM 'THERMO-FAX™ IS A REG 


ST, PAUL 6, MINN, 





ISTEREO TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many “Filmac” 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. W 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” . . . a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-60, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a free copy of "Let's Take a 


Positive Look at Microfilm.” 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Now, another invaluable teaching 


tool for the elementary grades, 
Zae from the publishers of 
4 . The Golden Book Encyclopedia 


THE GOLDEN 


PICTURE ATLAS 
/ OF THE WORLD 
P Z- n Goldencraft Library Binding 


Educators have hailed The Golden Book Encyclopedia 

for the magnificent way in which it makes even the 
most difficult subjects clear to the pupils of 
the third through the sixth grades. Now 
Golden Press brings you the first Atlas 


ever to present a wealth of information 
about the lands and people of the 
earth in a manner readily grasped 
by elementary school children. 
Prepared under the supervision of 

Dr. Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor 
of Geography at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, it is illustrated 
in full color on every page. The Golden 
Picture Atlas is so attractive and 

easy to use it will make “looking it up” 
fun and instill the reference habit 

in the very youngest readers. 

e 6 volumes e Fully indexed 

e Net Price $14.95 


in Goldencraft Library Binding 


“Will be an inspiration to teachers and librarians, 
as well as to children. It will aid them immeasur- 
ably in presenting units on the use of the ency- 
clopedia and in correlation with Science, Social 
Studies and Language Arts.” 

—Margaret S. Sandine, Head, Materials Center, 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
e 8 volumes, 192 pages each 
e Fully indexed in final volume 
e Full-color illustrations on each page 
e Net price $39.50 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 
GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Directing the International Relations Office 
is a remarkable experience, one that I wish 
coutd be widely shared. Actually, the director 
directs nothing. He is a kind of cultural rela- 
tionist who travels abroad to study library con- 
ditions and needs and to promote programs of 
library assistance, especially in library edu- 
cation. His geographical area is Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Africa, and Asia. During 
his three years with IRO, Jack Dalton covered 
a large part of the world. As his successor, 
I have barely begun. So far I have traveled 
only through Latin America and around the 
Pacific basin. Yet I have seen enough already 
to unsettle many old thoughts and to stimulate 
some new ones. The experience is not only 
remarkable; it is also disturbing. 

It is disturbing in fundamental ways. In 
the valleys of the Andes, among the rice ter- 
races of Taiwan, and on the streets of Dja- 
karta I have burst into sweat as I asked myself 
again and again what my mission really is. 
What is the help we give? Who really wants 
it and why? How can it be usefully and in- 
offensively given? 

The help we give, or should give, is not 
easily defined. I might at one time have 
thought that I knew the answer. By now | 
think that I have only begun to know the ques- 
tion. When we go abroad, what do we offer? 
Dollars? Yes, in many instances we do—dol- 
lars that are sometimes appreciated, some- 
times not. Technical assistance? Again, yes— 
assistance that can be useful if wisely applied, 
but that is not always received with as much 
enthusiasm as we feel in the giving. 

More pointedly, do we offer a superior tech- 
nology to underdeveloped peoples? Do we 
offer to raise backward peoples to our level? 


è Dr. Swank 
this paper May 26, 
1960, at the annual 
dinner meeting of the 
District of Columbia 
Library Association. 


read 





The help we give 


by Raynard C. Swank 


Director, International Relations Office 


Do we offer to make other peoples as good as 
we? 

There is nothing wrong with financial and 
technical aid. It is needed, and anyone who 
has the resources should give it. The crux 
seems to be the human values that are given 
along with it—or taken away. No help that 
deprives a man of his self-respect is wanted. 
No superior creatures are welcome. No for- 
eign systems are desired that negate a man’s 
own cultural traditions. The help we give must 
first of all serve a man’s own purpose—his 
purpose as well as ours. 

I suppose there are goals, or values, that are 
common to all mankind. I do not know. Per- 
haps we could all agree on the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We might agree for the most part that 
we all seek to establish institutions of indi- 
vidual freedom and social order, and that the 
library is one of those institutions. But there 
are differences, particularly between the East 
and the West—differences if not in goals then 
at least in the methods of achieving the goals. 
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There are historical, social, and ethical differ- 
ences, even differences in modes of thought. 
And these differences are frequently very diffi- 
cult to perceive. Yet perceive we must if the 
help we give is not to hinder. 

I cannot analyze these differences in any 
fundamental way. But let me try to illustrate 
by calling attention to a few conditions that 
affect libraries—conditions that differ between 
the United States and many other countries 
and that have resulted in different forms of 
library development. 


AVAILABILITY OF BOOKS 


First, the availability of books. We are ac- 
customed and our libraries are geared to a 
plenitude. If we lose them we replace them. 
They can be easily reproduced in one form or 
another as often as necessary. We therefore 
display them on open shelves, lend them even 
to school boys, and take pride in how many 
wear out. We can afford to regard some of 
them as expendable. 

But this idea that books are expendable is 
quite new in the world. It does not, perhaps 
it cannot, obtain in any country where each 
copy of every book—not necessarily even a 
good book—is still a treasure, where all books 
are rare and irreplaceable. In those places all 
books are protected exactly as we protect our 
own treasures. They are locked behind glass, 
shielded from careless hands by chicken wire, 
or secluded in dark stacks. The librarian 
bears a special custodial responsibility; he 
is often made personally liable for every loss. 
Of course the books are carefully guarded! 
Their use is a privilege, a very special privi- 
lege, reserved for those who earn it—the ma- 
ture scholar, the distinguished public servant. 

The point is that many of our modern con- 
cepts of library service are really predicated 
upon the condition that books and more 
books, and books to replace books, are cheaply 
and universally plentiful. Open shelves, popu- 
lar circulation, readers’ advisory services, the 
encouragement of independent reading, even 
standards of book selection and programs of 
interlibrary cooperation—all are predicated 
upon that condition. What shakes me is the 
ease with which we assume that we are ad- 
vanced and others are retarded because the 
facts of life that we face are different from 
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those that they face. Believe me, they face 
their facts just as realistically and intelligently 
as we do ours. . 
Even the availability of paper is a condition 
of that of books. We take paper for granted, 
enough to keep any number of secretaries 
busy just filing it. But paper is not abundant 
in some parts of the world. No paper, no 
books; no books, no free popular libraries. 
Then imagine the local reaction to an Ameri- 
can library expert who enters those parts with 
the preconception that any enlightened li- 
brarian would at once open his shelves, send 
the books home with any and all readers, and 
encourage them to come back for more. 
Where paper is scarce the books might even 
be regarded as more valuable than the readers. 


METHODS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Second, methods of scholarship. We have 
the idea that university scholarship is best 
served by a central or main library, and some 
of us are quick to recommend one wherever 
it does not already exist. Yet there are scores 
of central university libraries from Mexico 
to Kyoto that cannot discover why they exist. 
Some are vestigial; they have lost their his- 
toric meaning. Others are imitative; they have 
not yet found their meaning. We know that, 
given certain conditions, they do have a mean- 
ing. But what are those conditions? 

Those conditions lie in the nature of the 
university itself, its organization and cur- 
riculum, as well as its teaching and research 
methods. The United States university em- 
phasizes general education and the interrela- 
tionships among specialized fields of knowl- 
edge. During about half his undergraduate 
career the student moves back and forth 
among the several disciplines in order to gain 
a broad understanding of the world and to 
choose his specialty wisely. Even during the 
other half he may be required to strengthen his 
knowledge of related specialties. There is a 
role for a central library in this curriculum. 

But in many universities of the world each 
department, or faculty, is an airtight com- 
partment. A student chooses his discipline 
when he enrolls in the university, and all the 
courses he ever takes are offered by the faculty 
of that discipline. Each faculty, moreover, has 
its own library, sometimes a very good library, 
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and there is no curricular reason why a stu- 
dent should ever use another library. What 
role, then, for a central university library? 
None but to store books that nobody needs and 
to supervise a study hall. It is folly in this con- 
text to suppose that building a central library 
would solve anyone’s problems. 

Suppose we got the idea that, regardless of 
university organization or curriculum, a cen- 
tral library of our type would at least advance 
research. It conceivably might, but another 
significant condition of research is a full-time 
faculty devoted to research. The fact is that 
in South America, for example, most faculty 
members are part-time teachers who earn 
much of their living as practicing lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, or businessmen, or as part- 
time teachers in other universities. They have 
neither time nor incentive for research. So why 
the library? Who would use it? 

There is a central library function, however, 
aside from the physical centralization of the 
books themselves, that is being developed in 
South American universities and promises to 
be useful. This function is the-coordination of a 
decentralized, faculty library system by means 
of centralized bibliographic and documenta- 
tion services—literature searching through a 
strong collection of bibliographies and indexes 
and abstract journals, the compilation of union 
catalogs, the centralization of acquisitional and 
cataloging processes, and the provision of inter- 
library loan and photoduplication services. 
These are library functions that can and do 
exist apart from the faculty libraries them- 
selves and that few of the faculty libraries could 
ever provide for themselves. But we North 
Americans are used to dividing the library be- 
tween technical and readers’ services, or be- 
tween main and departmental libraries, not be- 
tween book collections and library functions. 
Here the documentalists have the edge on us. 
Understanding the South American university 
and the kinds of library services that would fit 
its needs requires a wrench of our imagination. 


CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Third, the classification of knowledge. Sup- 
pose, for example, we decided that the re- 
classification of a library in Argentina from 
a fixed-location to the Dewey System would 
advance library service. Why? Because stu- 


dents will be encouraged to browse in the li- 
brary stack? Because Dewey discovered the 
natural order of the universe? Nonsense. Un- 
til books are abundant the students cannot be 
allowed to browse in the stack. And Dewey 
did not discover the natural order of any uni- 
verse, except that of New England in 1870. 

The amazing thing to me is the extent to 
which the Dewey classification has already 
been adopted throughout the world. Appar- 
ently for two reasons. First, its decimal nota- 
tion, which is indeed universal in its appeal 
and utility. Second, its stability and reliability, 
which commend it to people everywhere, re- 
gardless of the order of whose knowledge. But 
Dewey was never conceived as an interna- 
tional classification. It is oriented to the West 
—indeed, the nineteenth century, Protestant, 
New England West. The intellectual and polit- 
ical violence that it does to a Taiwan Bud- 
dhist of this generation could not conceivably 
have been anticipated by its author. 

The world-wide acceptance of Dewey for 


practical as against intellectual reasons raises 


doubts about the intellectual importance of 
shelf classification in any country. But what 
about classification for bibliographic pur- 
poses? The librarian in the United States is 
hardly aware of this problem, because he uses 
a dictionary catalog. To him classification 
means shelf classification. This might be one 
of the reasons why he is so indifferent to the 
University Decimal Classification. The UDC, 
I find, is commonly used in South America 
in classified catalogs, while the books are 
shelved in fixed locations. I wonder if any 
of us would seriously argue that Dewey should 
replace UDC in classified catalogs. 

Really, I wonder how many of us would 
seriously argue that in a foreign scholarly li- 
brary the classified catalog should be replaced 
by a dictionary catalog. In this instance I am 
not sure that United States librarians made 
the right decision on the basis of their own 
conditions. , 

It seems to me that United States librarians 
should be particularly cautious about the clas- 
sification systems they recommend. For one 
thing, we know that our own systems leave 
much to be desired. For another, we know that 
the organization of information can be ac- 
complished by several combinations of shelf 
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arrangements, card or sheaf catalogs, and 
bibliographical supplements, the usefulness of 
which depends on a variety of conditions, such 
as stack access, methods of study, mechanical 
equipment, and cooperative indexing or cata- 
loging services. And then there is the order of 
knowledge itself. What knowledge ordered for 
whom? The content of the book collections, 
the arrangement of disciplines, and the very 
categories of thought differ widely between 


the East and the West. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Fourth, the education of librarians. In the 
United States there has evolved a graduate 
professional program based on a four-year, 
undergraduate, liberal arts degree. This pat- 
tern fits neatly our university curriculum and 
our ideas about the qualifications for li- 
brarianship. But the difficulties of applying 
this pattern in other countries are legion. In 
Indonesia, for example, the undergraduate 
program is three years, not four, and the mas- 
ter’s program is two, not one. The purpose 
and content of the undergraduate program, 
moreover, are different. In some countries a 
graduate school that is not based upon an un- 
dergraduate program in the same subject is 
unthinkable. For such reasons as these there 
are no graduate library schools in Latin Amer- 
ica or Asia; all the existing schools are under- 
graduate. Is our system better? Yes, for us. 
But for Asia and Latin America, no, or at 
least not until basic changes in the structure 
of higher education have occurred. 

Meanwhile, foreign librarians who want our 
type of graduate library degrees must come 
to the United States to get them, and they must 
face the chance that their own undergraduate 
backgrounds may be so different from ours 
that they will encounter grave difficulty. And 
they must also face the chance that when they 
go back home their peculiar United States de- 
grees may be neither understood nor appreci- 
ated. 


LIBRARIANS’ STATUS 


Fifth, the status of librarians. In our coun- 
try a career librarian can climb, in his own 
right as librarian, through the academic ranks 
of the university to achieve the status of pro- 
fessor and dean. The public librarian can be- 
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come an intellectual leader in his community, `° 


a person of influence and prestige. Not so in 
many other countries. A Japanese University 
librarian, for example, can rarely become the 


director of his library, even if he has earned . 


a graduate library degree. This post is re- 
served for a senior professor, who is usually 
elected by the faculty for a term of several 
years, and who continues his teaching and 
research. This practice does not deprecate the 
library. The president of the university is also 
elected by the faculty for a similar period. The 
election of either does honor to both the in- 
dividual and the office. Librarianship as such 
simply does not rate the honor. 

As long as this condition exists—and this is 
a condition that does not imply backwardness 
in either the professors or the librarians—the 
elevation of a career librarian to the director- 
ship of the library could be disastrous to both 
the individual and the office. In his own land, 
and by means that are appropriate to that land, 
the librarian must earn the status that merits 
the honor. He cannot import his prestige from 
the United States, nor can we export it to 
him. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Sixth, administrative procedure. This is a 
broad rubric under which I would like briefly 
to suggest several differences that affect the 
operation of libraries. Take an organization 
chart, for example. The fact that an Asian 
library might adopt a chart that looks like 
one of ours does not mean that the organiza- 
tion will work like one of ours. The way 
people work together, the way they get things 
done can be very different. Calling a commit- 
tee together or creating an administrative coun- 
cil to talk out a problem and establish a con- 
sensus might not work at all, because nobody 
could act ethically in that kind of situation. 
There might even be class restrictions upon 
who can meet and talk together. The processes 
of winning support, of assigning or withdraw- 
ing responsibility, or of reaching decisions may 
follow ground rules that the American does not 
comprehend at all. 

At the community level the public library 
in some countries is regarded as strictly a gov- 
ernment responsibility. The people have noth- 
ing to do with it. There are no citizens’ com- 
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miftees or boards that assume a public respon- 
sibility, if necessary in opposition to the gov- 
ernment, for the improvement of library serv- 
ice. The idea that the people themselves might 
contribute in their own interest to better edu- 
cational facilities does not exist. Library 
books belong to the library, the library be- 
longs to the state. Neither belongs to the 
people. Under this condition the procedure for 
stimulating library development bears little 
resemblance to that in a Middle Western 
American city. 


LITERACY 


And last, literacy. In the United States pub- 
lic libraries thrive among a people whose rate 
of literacy is high. Among peoples whose rate 
is low, who wants or needs or could use a 
public library? Do we suppose that the crea- 
tion of public libraries would teach people to 
read? Perhaps in some degree. But generally 
speaking, there must first be schools and books 
for the schools. In some places, Fiji for ex- 
ample, I have seen schools that did not even 
have suitable primary readers. Under these 
conditions it would be folly to criticize the 
libraries that do exist because they serve the 
educated elite and are not organized for popu- 
lar use. The popular library cannot evolve 
faster than popular education. It should 
evolve, however, just as fast. Just as soon as 
there are people who can read, or schools 
where people are being taught to read, the li- 
brary becomes a necessary part of the move- 
ment toward literacy. 

These are all examples of conditions that 
affect library development—the availability of 
books, the methods of scholarship, the classi- 
fication of knowledge, the education and the 
status of librarians, administrative procedures, 
and literacy—conditions that vary widely be- 
tween the United States and many other coun- 
tries. Because of these and other conditions, 
libraries are different in other countries. They 
develop along different lines and function in 
different ways. If the help we give is not to 
offend or embarrass our colleagues in those 
countries, if it is to do more good than harm, 
these differences must be sought out and ap- 
preciated. 

Lest there be any smugness left in us, let us 


recall the recency with which librarianship in 
the United States has advanced beyond that in 
the so-called underdeveloped countries. How 
long since the Williamson report on library 
education? How long since the Graduate Li- 
brary School was opened at the University of 
Chicago? How long since career librarians 
achieved the directorship of some of our 
major university libraries? How long since 
college librarians achieved academic status, 
and how many have not yet achieved it? How 
long since many of our libraries adopted per- 
sonnel classifications that differentiate profes- 
sional from nonprofessional work? How long 
since public library service was extended to 
large rural areas? How long since our own 
bookstacks were opened? Most of us can prob- 
ably remember when these changes were tak- 
ing place, and some of these changes are still 
taking place. And what is still the popular 
image of the librarian in this country? We are 
not so much farther advanced in either sub- 
stance or time as we like to think. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of 
important libraries throughout Latin America, 
Asia, and other areas—libraries about which 
we know depressingly little. Some are cen- 
turies old. Many preserve resources of out- 
standing cultural and historical significance. 
They served a mature and useful purpose be- 
fore all but a very few of our libraries were 
born. They look and act differently from our 
libraries. Different people use them. But they 
are attuned to the purposes, the methods, and 
the means of the societies they serve. My visits 
to such institutions as the Academia Sinica at 
Taipei, the Museum at Djakarta, the Chil- 
dren’s Library at Sao Paulo, and the Munici- 
pal Library at Lima were memorable expe- 
riences. 

If we knew more about these libraries and 
the conditions of their development, if we 
were better acquainted with the societies in 
which they exist, we would be less inclined to 
assume the superiority of our own methods 
and judgment. Isolated by geography and par- 
ticularly by language, we often fail even to 
search for the values that do obtain. We an- 
alyze organizational procedures, count vol- 
umes and staff, measure square feet, and esti- 
mate the circulation of books per capita, then 
draw conclusions that might be neither rele- 
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vant nor useful. The least we can do is pay 
attention to why other people act and think 
as they do. If we did we could all be the 
wiser. The Orient is full of the richness of hu- 
man creativity, cumulative through time that 
began before the Occident was discovered. 

I do not belittle our own culture. I want 
only to put it in its proper relationship to 
other cultures. In many ways we have a great 
deal to offer that is needed elsewhere in the 
world. But in other ways we have a great deal 
to learn. Above all we still need the humility, 
the understanding, and the flexibility of spirit 
to be one people among many. We are all de- 
veloping nations in one way or another. We 
still need the wisdom of history and the per- 
spective of a world that did not begin in 1776 
and is not likely to end in New England or 
California. 

What, then, is the help we give? What is the 
role of the cultural relationist? The wisest an- 
swer I have yet heard was offered by René d’- 


Harnoncourt of the Museum of Modern Art 
when he spoke last fall at the Denver Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco. He said in effect—I can only para- 
phrase—that the modest role of the cultural 
relationist is merely to see to it that the cul- 
tural products of one country that are useful 
to another are made available. Like a plumber, 
he keeps the pipes open. A country benefits 
only when individuals recognize the utility 
and feel the need of an available product. This 
conception is wise because it assumes a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect and assistance. It 
implies no superior or inferior cultures, no ad- 
vanced or retarded peoples. It advocates the 
imposition of no method or system by one 
people upon another. Instead, it awaits the 
readiness of each people to discover, modify, 
and adopt for itself whatever cultural products 
of another people it needs and can use. 

My job in the International Relations Office 
is to keep the library channels open. eee 





USIS LIBRARY IN JAMAICA 


The U.S.I.S. has recently opened the Alexander 
Hamilton Library in Kingston, Jamaica. Housed 
in the general library of the Institute of Jamaica, 
it shares the time of part of the staff of the 
larger library. Mary A. Brebner, standing, right 
in the photograph, is librarian; Barbara Lewars, 
whose photograph appeared on the cover of 





Life’s international edition for July 20, 1959, is 
assistant librarian. 

The library is in an excellent position near the 
main entrance. The bookcases and periodical 
racks were made from Jamaican mahogany in 
the institute’s workshop. The initial book stock 
was about one thousand volumes. About sixty 
current periodicals are on display; earlier issues 
are in the glass-fronted cabinets below. 

Alexander Hamilton was born in the small 
West Indian island of Nevis. Miss Brebner 
writes: “It is interesting to know why this young 
genius left the sunny Leeward Islands for the 
cold of North America. He went for the same 
reason that many have gone—to get an educa- 
tion. He had some aunts in the Virgin Islands 
who were willing to pay for him. He attended 
King’s College in New York City, now Columbia 
University.” 

Tom Noonan, Public Affairs officer of the 
United States Information Service, said when 
dedicating the library: “We have come here to 
praise Alexander Hamilton, not to bury him. The 
good that this West Indian did does not lie in- 
terred with his bones. In calling this the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Library, we hope in a small way 
to acknowledge the debt to the West Indies which 
has long been outstanding. Hamilton believed in 
paying debts. This debt we are paying gladly, if 
a bit belatedly.” eoo 
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' What is happening 


to our overseas libraries? 


by Edward Heiliger 


e Mr. Heiliger, who 
is now librarian of the 
Chicago undergradu- 
ate division of the 
University of Illinois, 
has had wide experi- 
ence in library work 
overseas. He was sent 
to Nicaragua by ALA 
in 1944 to take charge 
of the American Li- 
brary of Nicaragua. 
In 1946 the Rockefeller Foundation sent him to 
Chile to establish a library school at the Univer- 
sity of Chile. Upon his return to the United States, 
he was employed by the Department of State in 
its overseas library program as head of Program 
Management. From there, in 1950, he was trans- 
ferred to Mexico to be director of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, oldest and largest of our over- 
seas libraries, which had been established by 
ALA in 1941. While in Mexico, he was sent to 
Brazil to establish the Thomas Jefferson Library. 
He returned to the United States in 1953. 





What has happened since the ALA Bulletin 
(November 1953) lowered the boom on book 
burning in our overseas libraries and pub- 
lished the ALA Council’s encouragement to the 
then-proposed U.S. Information Agency? The 
best thing that has happened is that the over- 
seas libraries have been relieved of their prop- 
aganda role and allowed to develop as long- 
range cultural relations institutions. This, of 
course, is very much to the liking of U.S. li- 
brarians who have participated in the pro- 
gram. 

The other side of the coin is that there are 
hardly any librarians left to enjoy this new 
freedom. Dr. Robert Downs, recently returned 
from a South American tour on which he 
made it a point to visit U.S, libraries, reports 
that he saw not one professionally trained U.S. 
librarian in any of the USIA libraries that he 
visited. Miss Flora B. Ludington on her trip 
to Africa last year reported: “None of the 
USIA libraries that I visited is staffed with 
trained librarians.” Both Miss Ludington and 
Dr. Downs are members of the USIA Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Information, enabling 
them to appraise this situation from the inside. 

Actually, there are some 31 professional li- 
brarians working in the 156 libraries in 64 
countries. In addition there are about six pro- 
fessional librarians who are cultural officers 
and have libraries as part of their responsibil- 
ity. This is certainly a woefully inadequate 
number. In 1958 the advisory committee rec- 
ommended an action program to improve the 
situation. The committee recommended to the 
director of USIA that 1) as rapidly as budget 
provisions will permit, an American librarian 
be placed in charge of every large USIA li- 
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brary overseas; 2) the position of librarian 
not be combined with that of Cultural Affairs 
Officer or any other officer, but be considered 
a full-time assignment, except in branch li- 
braries which have small reference collections ; 
3) the position descriptions for USIA library 
personnel be reviewed to stress the broad as- 
pects of the services expected of them and to 
de-emphasize the narrowly technical phases; 
4) the position classification scheme for USIA 
personnel be revised to encourage career li- 
brarians to remain in the system, with op- 
portunity for promotion to supervisory and 
other higher level posts rather than, as at pres- 
ent, requiring them to leave the library profes- 
sion in order to become eligible for the more 
advanced grades (Congressional Record, April 
10, 1959, p. 5048). 

Although almost two years have passed 
since these recommendations were made, al- 
most nothing has been done to put them into 
effect. A great deal has been done to make 
local nationals better library employees. This, 
of course, is no substitute for hiring profes- 
sional U.S. librarians. The agency has sent a 
professional librarian, Lucille Dudgeon, on 
workshop trips. This is all to the good, but 
certainly unimpressive in terms of professional 
development in such a large program. Last, 
and most important, is the effort to create a 
Foreign Service Career Reserve Officer Corps. 
Key USIA personnel are now taking examina- 
tions for entering this corps, and librarians 
are eligible. This promises to provide consider- 
ably more job security for librarians who can 
pass the examinations. However, it is no sub- 
stitute for an independent career system. Al- 
bert Harkness, Jr., the director of the In- 
formation Center Service of USIA, says that 
legislation for such a career system is being 
sought, but is being blocked by the current 
struggle to decide whether USIA will become 
an integral part of the State Department or 
an independent agency. Mr. Harkness also 
stressed the difficulty in finding qualified li- 
brarians for the salaries USIA is able to pay. 
Apparently such librarians are reluctant to 
leave the good pay and security of their own 
jobs to venture abroad; the lure of interesting 
work in foreign surroundings is not enough to 
draw them away. 

The library profession is not alone in com- 
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plaining about the lack of adequately trained | 


personnel in the USIA program. The English- 
teaching people are complaining about the 
quality of their personnel, the exhibit people 
theirs, the motion picture people theirs. This 
would indicate that the trouble lies with meth- 
ods and conditions of recruitment, rather than 
drawbacks within the library profession. 

Top management of the agency certainly 
realizes the effectiveness of library service. 
George Allen, director of USIA, said of the 
overseas information libraries in a speech 
at Wagner College, October 19, 1958: “There 
has never been a more important part of 
USIA activity, then [in the early days of 
USIA] or now. .. . If I had to maintain just 
one USIA activity and no more, my choice 
would be our libraries, which include not only 
books but newspapers and magazines as well. 
The majority of people, I think, would agree 
with me. I’ve noted that when the agency has 
to close down a library anywhere, the protests 
from the local people are always long and 
loud.” Credit should be given to Mr. Allen for 
turning the emphasis of our USIA program 
from a “party line” to cultural relations. 

Strangely enough, the original concept of 
the program, begun in the late 30’s, was based 
on long-range cultural relations. The first over- 
seas libraries, organized and operated by the 
American Library Association, were definitely 
so conceived and so operated. However, as 
World War II progressed, the libraries were 
tied into our propaganda efforts, and this con- 
tinued and intensified after the war. The Mc- 
Carthy affair brought it to a head and re- 
sulted in a reaction that gave Mr. Allen a 
chance to return the program to sanity. He 
realized that the “American image” we are 
trying to portray abroad is a highly complex 
thing, and a library showing all of its facets 
is a natural agent for this portrayal. The pub- 
lic library concept has been developed more 
highly in the U.S. than in other countries, 
and has broadened to include activities which 
make the library a true cultural center. 

The library as an agent for developing bet- 
ter overseas relationships has proven itself 
many times over. The USIA library in Paris 
reported in 1958 that it was answering 3000 
reference questions a month. The Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City has become 
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- a very important part of the intellectual life 
of Mexico. The Mexican Foreign Minister 
told Mr. Allen some years ago: “You know, 
Mr. Allen, in my personal opinion, the finest 
thing the United States has ever done for 
Mexico was to establish the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library down there on the main street of 
town.” 

What can librarians do to promote the em- 
ployment of more librarians in our overseas 
libraries? Library administrators can try to 
make it easier for staff members to arrange 
lengthy leaves of absence to take positions 
overseas. All librarians interested in overseas 
work can apply to the USIA Information Cen- 


ter Service for overseas positions. They can 
become proficient in at least one foreign lan- 
guage and take every opportunity to become 
knowledgeable of foreign affairs. The agency 
wants librarians who have an interest in their 
whole work, not just in the library. Through 
Dr. Downs and Miss Ludington, the library 
profession’s representatives on the USIA Ad- 
visory Committee on Cultural Information; 
through the ALA International Relations 
Office; through the ALA International Rela- 
tions Round Table; and through senators and 
representatives in the U.S. Congress they can 
make known their interest in the overseas li- 
brary program. eee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ANKARA’S INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP IN 1960 


by Carl M. White 


Dr. White, a professor in the Columbia Univer- 
sity library school, is on leave as director of 
the institute, an ALA project supported by the 
Ford Foundation. 


The Institute of Librarianship, an under- 
graduate library school in the University of 
Ankara, Turkey, returned to business as usual 
in June. Time lost from classes in May, when 
students were excluded from universities by 
government decree, threw closing dates late. 
Final examinations were held June 29-July 9. 

Some 207 students were registered in the 
institute in 1959-60. Regular attendance, a 
better standard of measure under Turkish uni- 
versity procedures, averaged 140-150, with 26 
graduating. Other seniors who are taking ad- 
ditional time for preparation expect to qualify 
for graduation in the October examinations. 
This is the third class to graduate—there were 
eight graduates in 1959 and eight in 1958. 
Twenty-eight students passed the second-year 
examination required of all those who wish to 
continue in the institute during the remaining 
two years. Several failed their foreign-language 
examination or their examination in library sci- 
ence. 


The’ rector of the University of Ankara congratulates 
Günal Köymen on winning second prize in the 1960 
Emily Dean awards. Dr. White is at the extreme far 
left of the photograph. 


Just before the school year ended, on June 
27, the institute held its first public occasion 
under the Second Turkish Republic to present 
the Emily Dean awards. These annual awards 
are made to the three seniors of high scholastic 
standing whose graduating theses are picked 
by a jury as the best all-round contributions to 
Turkish librarianship. 

Necmeddin Sefercioglu, winner of the first 
prize, outlined a regional library program for 
the Nevsehir area, after first making a thorough 
analysis of community background and needs. 
Günal Köymen took second prize with an im- 
aginative report on progress that could be 
made by the University of Ankara library 
through reorganization of technical services 
to reduce duplicated effort and to improve ef- 








Almost the entire senior class of the Institute of Librarianship, photographed with their two American professors 
and two Turkish assistants on the staff of the institute. 


ficiency. Nimet Savas’s thesis (third prize), an 
application of standard survey procedure, re- 
ported on the Middle East Technical University 
Library and concluded with recommendations 
for improvement. Members of the jury were 
Anne M. Davis, director of American libraries 
in Turkey; Dr. Berin Yurdadog, assistant in the 
institute, serving as the representative of the 
dean of the Faculty of Letters; Dr. Osman 
Ersoy, assistant in the institute and like Dr. 
Yurdadog a Ford Foundation fellow who 
studied in the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago; Sami Ozerdim, chief 
librarian (under the director ) of the National 
Library; Professor Ethelyn Markley, who is in 
Ankara on leave from the University of Cali- 
fornia library school; and the director of the 
institute. 

These awards bear the name of one of that 
small circle of overseas librarians who have 
served their country and their profession, often 
with distinction, but who are all but nameless 
to those at home. The career of Mrs. Emily M. 
Dean (NYS 1915), now retired, took her 
around the world, with tours of duty at Peking, 
Johannesburg, and Ankara. She was Anne 
Davis’ predecessor as director of American li- 
braries in Turkey, and was as well known on 
Embassy Row along famous Atatiirk Boulevard 
as she was in libraries across Turkey. She was 
loved by all who knew her and is still spoken of 
as one of the best friends the United States has 
sent to Turkey. 

Many have joined in building the young 
institute, but it was Emily Dean who first saw 
what a rough time a modern library school 
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would have getting started in Turkey without 
outside aid, and it was she who brought the 
Ford Foundation into the picture. Not long 
after the institute was organized she gave it 
funds for the awards, which were promptly 
named for her. Her purpose was to help furnish 
incentive for work of high quality. The fund is 
to be replenished as need arises during her 
lifetime; a bequest to be administered by the 
American Library Association will insure their 
being continued in perpetuity. The amount of 
the awards (now 300, 200, and 100 liras re- 
spectively) is to be increased in 1960—61, the 
last year of the Ford Foundation grant. 

Meanwhile the growing public interest in the 
awards has made the prestige of winning more 
important than the money. Turkish readers of 
this year’s theses advocate publication of the 
better ones, in whole or in part. Juniors just 
turned seniors are already selecting topics and 
getting advice from their professors for theses 
which will be due in April 1961. 

This year for the first time the awards were 
made the occasion for a public ceremony. The 
director of the institute, an American, pre- 
sided; otherwise it was an all-Turkish occasion. 
Professor Senasi Altundag, dean of the Faculty 
of Letters at the time the institute was organ- 
ized, told of the origin and meaning of the 
awards, and paid a splendid tribute to Mrs. 
Dean and her work in Turkey. Sami Ozerdim 
described the senior theses submitted in 1960 
and explained the basis of the jury’s decisions. 
Dean Bedrettin Tuncel spoke of the need, for 
well-organized libraries and good librarians, 
commended the institute’s steady progress since 
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Emily Dean (now Mrs. Ernest A. Heilman) photo- 
. graphed in one of the USIS libraries in Turkey while 
me was on duty there. 


e. 


it was founded in 1954-55, and in a courteous 
gesture asked the rector of the University to 
present the awards personally. The rector com- 
plied, after commending the institute for the 
vigor it is showing in its field and speaking 
with appreciation of the work of all those who 
have had a share in creating it. He included, 
besides Adnan Ötuken, former national li- 
brarian, and other progressive Turks, officers 
of the American Library Association (which 
was asked to administer the grant beginning 
in 1953), American librarians who have served 
as professors (Robert B. Downs, Elmer 
Grieder, Lewis Stieg, Norris McClelland, 
Ethelyn Markley, and the present director) ; 
and their Turkish assistants, Osman Ersoy and 
Berin Yurdadog. 

Besides the families of the prize winners, 
professors and docents in the Faculty of Letters 








and cultural affairs officers from the U.S.A., 
Germany, and France were present at the cere- 
mony. As a courtesy to the institute, all profes- 
sors who have served as dean since it was or- 


ganized—six in all—were present. eoo 


ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—AN INVITATION 


You can help to make 1961-62 a good year for 
the American Library Association by assisting 
the Committee on Apointments to identify able 
candidates for committee appointments, for the 
sum total of committee work forms in large part 
the work of the Association. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Appointments to 
recommend to the Executive Board appointments 
to fill vacancies on the following committees: 

Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Committee to American Textbook Pub- 

lishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Committee on Awards 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Elections Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Membership Committee 

Organization Committee 

ALA Publishing Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

ALA Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commit- 

„tee for the United Nations 
H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 


Award 
Joint Committee of ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council Committee on 
Reading Development 
Joint Committee of ALA and the Canadian 
Library Association 
Joint Committee of ALA and the National 
Education Association 
The committee will welcome your expression 
of interest in serving and your suggestion of 
others to serve on these committees. 
Suggestions for apointments to subcommittees 
that serve as juries for the Clarence Day, 
Dewey, E. P. Dutton—John Macrae, Grolier So- 
ciety, Library Literature, and Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott awards should be sent directly to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards, MISS GRACE P. 
SLOCUM, Personnel Officer, Free Public Library, 
Philadelphia. Recommendations for all other 
committees should be made to: 


Mrs. FLoRRINELL F. Morton, chairman 
ALA Committee on Apointments 
Library School 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana ooo 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg 
1876 — 1960 


e Mr. Fulton was editor of publications, New 
York Public Library, from 1935 until 1949. In 
this capacity he edited Bookmen’s Holiday, a 
volume of notes and studies written in tribute to 
Mr. Lydenberg after his retirement. At the con- 
clusion of the Preface to this volume Mr. Fulton 
writes that “he hopes sincerely that it will be 
acceptable to one man. You, gentle reader, un- 
less you are Harry Miller Lydenberg, are just 
velvet.” 
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by Deoch Fulton 


Because greatness grows in retrospect, before 
and since Genesis men have said that “there 
were giants in the earth in those days.” Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, who died in his eighty- 
fourth year on April 16, 1960, is already one 
of those giants, and the things he did, and 
was, will be long remembered. He was also 
a man whose stature and quality were recog- 
nized by his contemporaries and by the 
younger men who worked with and for him. 

He built the collections, and guided the 
services, of one of the world’s best reference 
and research libraries; he initiated, led, or 
was active in national and international li- 
brary and bibliographical affairs; he was a 
wise and generous counselor; a productive 
scholar; a courageous and unyielding de- 
fender of the right to read the full record of 
mankind, good and bad; a modest man with 
gentle humor; a kind and loyal friend. 

What Lydenberg did, or caused to be done, 
is a distinguished part of library history. 
Among his many achievements are those in 
and from the New York Public Library— 
where he served from 1896 to 1941 as an 
assistant in charge of manuscripts, Assistant 
to the Director, Chief Reference Librarian. 
Assistant Director and  Director—whose 
strength still lies in the collections he built 
and the principles he established for their 
growth; the completion of Sabin; the Union 
List of Serials; the first census of fifteenth- 
century books in America; the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City; and a host 
of other things, large and small, in the Li- 
brary, his clubs, the American Library Asso- 
ciation—which he served as president in 
1933—and the many other organizations in 
which he was interested. 

He was author, editor, or translator of 
many standard works and numerous articles 
and reviews, and maintained, until his last 
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ce with other bookmen and scholars, 

had more than fifty working years but, 
even so, it is remarkable that one man could 
do so much so well. Partly the reason lay in 
the man himself, short, erect, wiry, untiring, 
with tremendous energy under complete con- 
trol. He had a brilliant, balanced, inquisitive 
mind, quick to cut a problem down to size, 
solve it, and act. He was a master of detail, 
when detail was important, but never allowed 
it to develop into a fog of confusion and in- 
decision. He could read, and read carefully, 
a page at a time, and his memory was almost 
perfect. 

With his physical, mental and spiritual 
equipment, Lydenberg would have been a 
leader in any generation, but the extent of his 
accomplishment was partly due to the times 
in which most of his work was done. As an 
executive and administrator, or as an indi- 
vidual, he was unhampered and untrammeled 
by a multiplicity of forms, committees, con- 
ferences, consultations, surveys, and the many 
other time-consuming, parasitical handicaps 
on which Parkinson’s Law is based. He wel- 
comed critical opinion and constructive ad- 
vice, but sought them at first hand from com- 
petent sources. By keeping things clear and 
simple he had time to do his work, day by 
day, without haste or delay. 


Xo an enormous volume of correspond- 


A BEGINNING WITH BOOKS 


As a boy in Dayton, Ohio, he carried morn- 
ing papers and, since he was through with his 
route by four o’clock, often worked for a 
while in the press room. After school he 
worked as a page and assistant in the public 
library. He has said that the smell of the 
presses, the early introduction to the mystery 
of printing, and handling books in the library 
determined his choice of a way of life. Cer- 
tainly he grew to delight in good printing— 
paper, type faces, and design—and to appre- 
ciate books both as physical objects and as 
things with “power to strengthen and broaden 
our knowledge, to fill our needs of mind and 
soul.” 

He entered Harvard with the class of 1897, 
completed the course in three years and, after 
his first year in the New York Public Library, 
went back to graduate with his class, summa 
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cum laude. It has been said that, as an under- 
graduate, he was picked as a man who might 
some day become Director of the New York 
Public Library. Whatever opportunities may 
have been suggested to him, the immediate 
prospect was hardly rosy. He was put to work 
sorting out the large accumulation of manu- 
scripts brought together, the year before, by 
the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox 
libraries and the Tilden Trust. For ten hours 
a day, six days a week, with the privilege of 
working as much unpaid overtime as he chose, 
he was paid thirty or forty dollars a month. 
Some of the “female staff,” most of whom 
got from twenty to thirty dollars a month, 
were granted a half-day on Saturdays, but 
the men worked a normal week. Catalogers 
were allowed to take books home so that, 
evenings and Sundays, they could catch up. 
But to Lydenberg, a sixty-hour week was a 
holiday and left him time for reading and 
study and for work on the Library’s Bulletin, 
of which Wilberforce Eames was the anony- 
mous editor and Lydenberg the anonymous 
contributor. 

Evidently Dr. John S, Billings, the library’s 
first director, had his eye on the young man, 
for in 1899 he made him Assistant to the 
Director. As such he was chiefly concerned 
with plans and construction of the building 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street and 
with preparation for the eventual transfer to 
it of the books and staff in the Astor and 
Lenox buildings. 

His habits of work became a pattern which 
he followed during most of his active life—a 
couple of early morning hours, a full day on 
the job, and three or four hours at night. This. 
to him, was the good life, full of interest and 
adventure, of stimulating association with his 
peers and stimulative association with his 
staff. 

In later years he added a garden to his 
other occupations and brought to it the pa- 
tience, care, insight, skill, and hard work 
with which he had mastered the world of 
books. This, too, brought him happiness and 
satisfaction. After one spring, “cantankerous” 
in both weather and health, he wrote: “Never 
mind, good or not so good, the fun of digging 
in soil, down on knees, dirtying hands and 
clothes still remains.” He was then eighty-two. 
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A CONCERN FOR GROWTH 


If, for routine comfort, there must be a 
major entry, “Bookman” may be the most 
obvious for Lydenberg. But although he 
worked and lived with books as few men have 
or could, it is possible that his greatest con- 
cern was with growth—the growth of an au- 
thor’s idea through a printed book to a flow- 
ering in other minds; the growth of a library 
from good to great; the growth of an associ- 
ate or subordinate in resourcefulness and de- 
pendability; the growth of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. All his life he was a grower, a nursery- 
man of men and things. 

Truly modest, the first person singular was 
his least used pronoun, unless something went 
wrong. Then the fault and the blame were 
his. If things went well it was because some- 
one else had done a good job. Never a word 
about the instruction, advice, guidance, and 
prodding by Lydenberg. Of his own achieve- 
ments he once wrote: “All in all, as I look 
back at it I feel I’ve done nothing that any 
other fellow faced with the same chances 
would have failed to do. Look at a boy in his 
high school days privileged to work with and 
for Electra Doren; in his twenties in college 
able to see and talk with Justin Winsor and 
William H. Tillinghast; then to find himself 
working with Billings and Eames and Ander- 
son! Was he not richly favored? I did nothing 
but carry on the traditions and ideals such 
spirits had let me see as buoys for the channel 
to be followed. . . . No one fortunate enough 
to work with Anderson and the loyal staff he 
gathered around him with such careful in- 
sistence on capability and personality, no one 
privileged to see the moving spirit behind 
Billings, could ever fail to put every ounce 
of energy and intelligence into carrying for- 
ward the ideals moving them and the stand- 
ards set by them... . 


“In the Library over which he presided, as in the 
world of books, he fathered his flock, as con- 
siderate and helpful about minor problems as 
he was an inspiring and untiring leader in great 
undertakings.”—Franklin F. Hopper, in Book- 
men’s Holiday. 
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his staff. He is nothing without them!” 

Lydenberg’s loyalty to his predecessor#ex- 
tended to, and was felt by, those who were 
privileged to work with him. He was not al- 
ways an easy man to work for, since he 
never quite understood that not everyone 
could work as long, as hard, as well, and 
with as complete devotion to the job as he 
did himself. But he did expect, and for the 
most part got, the best a man could do, and 
with that he was content. 

Away from his job and the immediate 
responsibilities of administration he shed the 
outer garments of authority and became a 
delightful companion, young and gay in spirit; 
a talker full of wit and wisdom; an attentive 
and sympathetic listener; ready to walk fast 
and far or to explore a byway; always eager 
to learn what the other fellow could teach him. 

In his office he was, of necessity, more re- 
served, and sometimes seemed to use people as 
impersonally as books—to be taken off the 
shelf, information quickly extracted, checked, 
compared, and then put back. A little dis- 
concerting to a sensitive soul. Men who did 
their jobs well were let alone, and Lydenberg 
stepped in only when he felt the need for, or 
saw the possibility of, improvement. So far 
as he could he brought about the improve- 
ment by suggestion—“Don’t you think we 
might?”’—letting the other man make the 
discovery, persuaded that the better idea was 
his own. If that failed, there would be an or- 
der, precise, complete and final, to be checked 
for prompt execution. 

Because he assumed that a man’s best was 
his normal output he was not astonished by 
it and was chary of praise. But anyone who 
earned his “Good,” or ““We don’t need to be 
ashamed of that,” could be sure that the words 
came from an honest man who knew what 
he was talking about. 

All very old fashioned and contrary to the 
Dale Carnegie gospel. But in spite of that, 
Lydenberg made a host of firm and devoted 
friends, and his influence was international. 
Because he was kind, and fair, and honest; 
because his belief in books and their use was 
practiced rather than preached; because he 
had a mind to be respected and a heart to be 
loved he was—Lydenberg. eee 


“The leader in the field must be WA 
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Clara Ingram Judson—An Appreciation 


“People are more important to me than anything 
else” could be the theme for the life and works 
of Clara Ingram Judson. She devoted her life to 
showing through her writings, lectures, and per- 
sonal life that the United States is a great coun- 
try and that it is people who made it so. 

“Individuals are important’’ was Mrs. Judson’s 
theme, and it was natural that she should feel 
that young people should know the great leaders 
in our country’s development through dynamic, 
dramatic, and yet accurate biography. She spent 
years doing research, using primary rather than 
secondary sources. As a result, she brought to life 
for the nation’s young people many of the great 
men and women of our country. 

It is a fitting tribute for children’s librarians to 
honor Clara Ingram Judson for her integrity, cre- 
ative writing, and dedication to the world of 
children. It is a great pleasure for me to honor a 
great woman for her own personal charm and her 
contribution to making this a better world for all 
through understanding. 


Carolyn W. Field, president 
ALA Children's Services Division 





George | 
bought that lantern 


by Clara Ingram Judson 


Now you find it, now you don’t, is the game 
the researcher plays with books, magazines, 
documents, and people. Truth turns up in the 
most unlikely places. Therein lies the labor 
and the challenge. 

One of my more dramatic moments came 
when I was looking for a a circus in Defiance, 
Ohio. I had chosen that town for Michael's 
Victory and the conflict between railroaders 
and canalers because I knew it well—not in 
1856, to be sure, but when as a child I 
visited my grandmother there. ld watched 
canalboats and the muleboys, and I knew it 
was a good circus town. No friends or kin 
were there, though, when I went researching. 
So I worked first at the library and then at 
the office of the Defiance Crescent. They got 
out files more than one hundred years old 
and slowly, noting week by week, month by 
month, I read—news, death notices, advertise- 
ments. And I watched for a circus. 

I came to June 1856, and read that no 
circus would come that summer because of 
the cholera in northern Ohio. Too bad! But 
my time was set for me by the railroad; Pd 
have to make do without a circus. I read on 
to August, hardly believing what my eyes saw 
before me. 

“Dan Rice is coming! Be here next week!” 
I exclaimed, forgetting everything but my 
delight. Reporters came running to my table. 

“Who’s Dan Rice?” “What train?” They 
bombarded me with questions. 

“Oh, I’m talking about 1856,” I admitted 
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The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award is given by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion every five years “to an author or illustrator whose 
books, published in the United States, have over a pe- 
riod of years made a substantial and lasting contribution 
to literature for children.” The selection of the winner is 
made by ballot by the members of the Children's Ser- 
vices Division who have already made nominations to 
the committee. The medal was designed by Garth Wil- 
liams and was presented to Mrs. Wilder herself at the 
Newbery Caldecott banquet in Minneapolis in 1954. The 
second award was made posthumously to Clara Ingram 
Judson at the ALA-CLA Children’s Book Awards Banquet 
in Montreal on June 21, 1960. 


sheepishly. “But look! The cholera is under 
control. The circus will be here exactly when 
I need it. Dan Rice? He is the most famous 
of all American clowns!” 

They laughed at me and went on with their 
work, I turned pages. 

The circus had come and paraded in its 
glory along Clinton Street. And in the middle 
of that parade the lion’s cage had hit a rut 
and tipped over. The lion got out, and be- 
fore the terrified people could move, it had 
wandered up a side street, along the towpath, 
and into a barn. But let the Crescent finish the 
story: “With quick thinking an Irish lad be- 
longing to the railroad gang dashed after the 
lion, slammed the door, and locked it. In min- 
utes the trainer was there with the cage and 
the lion was safely inside. No one was hurt. 
The circus people gave the boy two tickets but 
did not get his name.” They didn’t need to: / 
knew he was my Michael. 

It was for this book, too, that I needed an 
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industrial accident that was not the fault of 
the employee and found it in construction rec- 
ords of the time and area. Then the accident 
had to be treated. A surgeon friend got me an 
introduction to the Northwestern University 
Medical Library and a kind librarian brought 
out files of Ohio Medical Society medical re- 
ports. None was indexed. I read page by page. 
After hours I came upon just what I wanted: 
a broken shoulder treated—incredibly—by 
my own grandfather, Dr. Jonas Colby. I let 
him (and the record) take over the care of 
Michael. Without that record Id not have 
dared to use chloroform, there, in 1856. 

The work for Petars Treasure was quite 
different, as shrimp workers were mostly of 
this century and so casually accepted that 
books were of little use to me. Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, had long been a favorite vacation place 
for my family; one spring my husband and I 
took our grandchildren down for spring vaca- 
tion. We showed them the shrimp factories; 
they went on a shrimp boat. They were fas- 
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ciated and said, “Gram, you have to write a 
ok about this.” So, another year, my hus- 
b 


d and I went again. 

Through the kindness of the then Dal- 
matian consul at New Orleans, I met Steve 
Sekul, one of the rich and successful owners 
in the shrimp business. He had come to 
America as a youth about the time I’d chosen 
for my story. Quickly he’d learned the lan- 
guage and American ways. He married and 
sent five sons and daughters through school, 
the state university and its law school. 

“Every American should know the law of 
the land,” he told me. 

He and his wife lived in a small cottage un- 
der a beautiful live oak tree—“The tree God 
made for me in America,” he said. There he 
told me tales of his youth, and through him 
I was welcomed in the homes of other work- 
ers. Several of these new friends spoke 
warmly of their Negro friends, and the older 
ones mentioned belonging to the same 
church—the Roman Catholic church nearby. 
I visited the church and the church school, 
but the priests and teaching sisters were 
young and too new to answer my questions. 

“The Bishop of Natchez would know,” one 
of the sisters said. 

So when I got home I wrote to the Bishop, 
and he kindly gave me all the information I 
needed; the people had worshiped without 
distinction of nationality or color. So in my 
book, you'll find Petar glancing across the 
church and seeing his friend G.W.—just one 
sentence for a great deal of work. But that 
sentence tells the truth. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Some of Andrew Jackson’s early biogra- 
phers fictionized him almost as much as Par- 
son Weems did George Washington, and 
many writers have since taken the easy way 
and copied. Such tales make Andy a most 
unattractive boy. Actual documents of his 
time show him as a bright lad who learned 
to read before he was five (no one knew 
how); by the time he was eight he was the 
reader when mail and papers came from 
Charles Town. 

-In August of 1776 (Andy was nine) a rider 
brought a copy of a stirring new document. 





“A small tin writing kit was part of the general's field 
equipment.” Illustration by Lorence F. Bjorklund for 
Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesman. 


“Fetch Andy to read it,” his well-to-do un- 
cle ordered. By that time the boy had had one 
year at a country school, where his studies 
included a little Latin. He took a hasty glance 
at the big words, climbed on the horse block 
in front of the church, and read to the assem- 
bled neighbors the moving words of the 
Declaration of Independence. Andy was quite 
a lad! 

The archives of Tennessee had just been 
moved into the handsome new building across 
from the State House when I went to Nash- 
ville for further acquaintance with Andrew 
Jackson. After I had spent some days with 
books and documents, Mr. Robert Quarles 
brought to me a plastic box filled with yel- 
lowed, handwritten sheets of paper. 

“Wouldn’t you like to read some of the 
General’s letters?” he asked. “These were 
written while he was on his campaign south. 
Pll give you more light.” 

Hours passed as I pored over these letters— 
faint writing on fragile paper—very hard to 
read. 

A touch on my shoulder brought me back 
from the campaign. A message from the di- 
rector of the museum invited me to see some 
treasure. I covered the plastic box, put it in a 
safe place, and went to the museum. 

“You’re reading the letters,” the director 
said. “There is something you will want to 
see.” 

We went 


into the Jackson Room. He 
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“WE WANT THIS RIGHT, YOU KNOW.” 


Mrs. Judson’s insistence on accuracy is dem- 
onstrated in this article. The following reply 
to a minor query about the manuscript was re- 
ceived in the Bulletin office the day before her 
death: 

“My curiosity got the better of me. I had to 


find out about Hunting Creek before I could 
settle to my book! ... I hope you will call me 
again if any point is not quite clear. We want 
this right, you know. 

“I thank you for your congratulations. Me, I 
don’t believe it—but people seem to think it is 
happening!” 


pointed out a small object—a rusted tin tray 
with folding sides; there were two small, 
round bottles, one for ink, one for sand, and 
a groove for quill pens. 

“He set it on his knee at night and by fire- 
light wrote his official reports and then the 
letters you are reading.” 

Moved beyond telling, I looked at the ink- 
stand. If Jackson could write—as he did—lI 
could read and learn his true story to tell 
young readers. Later I got a photograph and 
the artist pictured that inkstand twice in the 
biography. 


“The victors were drawn up in a mile-long line. The 
British marched between them, their colors furled.’’ Gen- 
eral Lincoln accepted the sword of the British second-in- 
command, in Robert Frankenberg’s illustration for George 
Washington, Leader of the People. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON - 


The study of George Washington bough 


other kinds of surprises. For days I sat De- 
hind a pile of books in the Library of Con- 
gress searching for answers to questions on 
my list. For instance, how did the Washing- 
tons get their heavy stagecoach across Hunt- 
ing Creek as they commuted between Mount 
Vernon and Alexandria? Wearily I turned 
from a big book to a slim little one the at- 
tendant laid beside me. I flipped it open and 
read: “The sun came out and we played ball. 
The General came by and pitched. The Gen- 
eral is a good pitcher.” That little book was 
the diary of a private soldier, The bit I’d hap- 
pened on was written at the end of that first 
long hard winter at Valley Forge. It took 
hours to learn about that game; it was Round- 
ers, the forerunner of modern baseball. I have 
told the story in the biography, and we used 
the scene for the jacket—it’s all true; we do 
not invent. 

At the very last minute I had quite a blow 
with this book. In my teens, when I first 
visited Mount Vernon, I’d noticed the lantern 
that hangs by the stairway. The guide (and 
the guidebook, too) said that this lantern was 
given to Lawrence Washington and was from 
Admiral Vernon’s ship on which Lawrence 
had served. It was for this admiral that the 
place was named. On several visits since, I’d 
admired the same lantern and heard the same 
tale. Some books say that Lawrence’s wife 
Nancy “made a pretty ceremony as the lan- 
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“He grabbed Jack by the back of the neck, 
N hn high, shook him like a dishrag, and ¢ 
t d him aside.” Pen drawing by Robert | _ 
Frankenberg _ illustrates 


Friend of the People. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


tern was hung and the name of the plantation 
changed from Hunting Creek Farm to Mount 
Vernon.” As I planned the biography I in- 
cluded mention of the lantern as a thread 
through part of the story, and near the end 
had Nelly Custis as a bride stand near the 
lantern just before she went down to be mar- 
ried. I was pleased with the way it worked 
out. 

We sent the galleys to Mr. Worth Bailey at 
Mount Vernon; he had promised to read 
them. He read and returned them with kind 
words, and the book was all but on the press 
when I had a wire from Mr. Bailey. 

“You will want to remove lantern. Hold 
everything. Airmail letter follows.” 

Dismayed, I stared at it. Indeed, I did not 
want to remove that lantern! 

But Mr. Bailey is a scholar; he knew my 
standards. I waited a miserable twenty-four 
hours for his letter. It told me that the sales 
slip for that lantern had just been found; 
George had bought it himself, in London in 
1763, years after it had been supposed to be 
hung “in the pretty ceremony.” But the letter 
had comfort, too. It reminded me of Law- 
rence’s portrait that George loved. “Couldn’t 
you use that?” Mr. Bailey asked. 

Suddenly I remembered a letter that I had 
copied and then forgotten. It had been written 
by a guest at Nelly’s wedding: “We were wait- 
ing, the musicians ready, the bride at the top 
of the stairs; the guests hushed. But where 
was the General? Likely in his study, stand- 
ing before Lawrence’s portrait, asking himself 
again, ‘Lawrence, have I been worthy of your 
love and care?’ Then the study door opened; 
the General took his place at the foot of the 
stairs and the music began.” 
` I went over all the proofs. I took out the 
lantern—it was still charming, but no longer 





significant. I put the portrait in where I could. 
The delay enabled Mr. Bailey to get to me the 
latest findings on the building of the first 
house on the site of Mount Vernon. He wrote 
later that we were the first to publish these 
facts. Actually, we have had many “firsts” in 
these books—quite overlooked in reviews— 
who expects a “first” in a book for young 
readers? 

This delay and the changes in text were 
costly, but the editor and publisher at Follett’s 
share my ideals—only the literal truth is good 
enough for these books. Even the weather, if 
I mention it, is a matter of record. Foolish? 
Maybe, to a reader. But it helps me hold to 
my ideal in writing. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Experiences about Abraham Lincoln were 
still different. Through most of the 240 books 
about him that I read ran the thread of the 
tragic poverty of his youth. Was he really so 
poor? Or did it only seem so, later? 

After long study, my daughter and I went 
on a Lincoln tour beginning at Knob Hill 
Farm in Kentucky, his childhood home. A log 
cabin on the site of the Lincoln cabin is fur- 
nished with early nineteenth-century articles 
similar to things the Lincolns took with them 
when they moved to Indiana. Behind the cabin 
is the triangular field where Abe planted 
pumpkin seeds as his father planted corn. 

Inside the cabin I sat on a three-legged 
stool before the cold fireplace. I saw wooden 
bowls such as Thomas Lincoln had made, the 
corner cupboard, and stools. There Thomas 
had stretched out on a winter evening and 
told tales, for which he was famous. There 
Nancy (by many confused with a cousin of 
the same name but quite a different sort of 
woman) spun and wove and made shirts that 
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“set well on the shoulders.” There she read 
the few words she knew in her Testament; 
then, “putting her finger in the place, told 
the story in her own words. We liked that 
best,” her son said, years later. 

Were the Lincolns really poor? For that 
time and place they had comforts—a snug 
home, plenty to eat. They had love and faith 
and trust and that quality we now call “secu- 
rity.” 

My search did not end there. After I came 
home I began the task of reading all of Lin- 
coln’s speeches, notebook at hand, watching 
for every mention of his boyhood. Today that 
would not be so difficult; his complete works 
are published. But in 1949 I had to read 
many speeches in old newspapers wherever I 
could find them in Illinois. In the end I had 
a rich store of knowledge about Lincoln’s 
boyhood—it was a happy time until Nancy 
died so tragically. Thomas had worked sup- 
porting them well for that pioneer time. He’d 
moved to Indiana because in Kentucky he 
could not get title to the land—a good reason 
for change. Abe’s stepmother was a fine 
woman and helped the boy in many ways; but 


Nancy, his own dear mother, was his inspira- - 
tion. 

So, from Lincoln’s own words, I recor 
structed his boyhood; the very words I ws 
were those he said were spoken. Through lo 
laborious search I had come to know Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I believe that young people today need to 
know the truth about their country and the 
ideals on which it is founded. This need is 
served by bringing to them knowledge of the 
people and the leaders who worked and 
dreamed that a nation should prosper—and 
stay united and free. eco 


ee 
Mrs. Judson’s books include: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Friend of the People 

ANDREW JACKSON, Frontier Statesman 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Leader of the People 

THEODORE RooseEvELt, Fighting Patriot 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Champion of the People 

THe Micuty Soo, Five Hundred Years at 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Mr. Justice HOLMES 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


i a ia nrg EEE E li ee i AA E, 
DUE PROCESS IN THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 


The conception of due process is a basic one 
in American constitutional government, prob- 
ably the best thing we have devised. That 
conception is that no man shall be deprived of 
his life, liberty, or property without due 
process, which means you cannot be deprived 
of them without a notice of charges, without 
a hearing, and without a chance to be heard 
and a chance to have counsel, and without an 
adjudication or a decision by an impartial 
tribunal. 

Recognizing that the choice of books for li- 
braries must be in the discretion of the librar- 
ians, and that they ought not to be harried by 
members of the public one way or the other 
as to how to exercise that discretion, once they 
have decided a book ought to be on the li- 
brary shelves, why shouldn’t library boards 
adopt a regulation which requires that, before 
a book can be removed as a result of public 
pressure groups, there shall be some such 
procedure as this: There shall be filed a 
written statement of objection to the book; 
then an opportunity for a hearing at which 
those who favor the removal of the book and 
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those who favor its retention can be heard. 
Let it be aired. 

I submit that most of these attacks would 
disappear in the good sense of public hearings, 
because every time the argument for removing 
a book (the fact that reading a book can be 
dangerous) is really examined, it goes up in 
the smoke of nonsense. I rather think, if some 
such procedure as this were adopted by some 
library board, so that we could test each 
case, it would give a good deal of protection 
not only to libraries, but to the citizens of 
communities, and to the good sense of the 
American people. 

The other day I read that there is some such 
procedure as this for the removal of trees in 
Massachusetts. If somebody wants to get a tree 
removed, he has to give notice; there must be 
a public hearing, when the friends of trees can 
rally around. I would submit that there is just 
as much reason for a device which will enable 
the friends of books to rally around.—W hitney 
North Seymour, addressing the fourth general 
session of the Washington Conference, June 
25, 1959. 
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MICROBIOLOGY: 
Historical Contributions from 1776 to 1908 
edited by Raymond N. Doetsch 


Historically important papers translated into English. Bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors, 15 portraits; 18 illustra- 
tions; bibliog. Published $5.00* 


LABOR LEADERSHIP EDUCATION: 
A Union-University Approach 
by Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert A. Levine 


An account of a pioneering educational sae pry er 
ublishe 5.00 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 
by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


Text-and-picture story of sources of jazz—music made by 
Negroes in the South—with over 200 superb photographs. 
Published $5.00 


NEWSPRINT: 
Producers, Publishers, and Political Pressures 


by L. Ethan Ellis 


An economic study of the cost structures of newsprint over 
the last 20 years. 25 illustrations; chart; index 
August $7.50 


THEORIES OF AGGREGATE 
INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
by Paul Davidson 


A concise history and critique of all the major theories of 
relative shares. Charts; appendices; bibliog.; index 
August $5.00 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE EVENING: 
Poems 1950-1960 
by John Frederick Nims 


“There is a beauty at once sombre and rich in many of these 
poems; and the lyric impulse comes from a great depth of 
experience and learning.” —Henry Rago, Poetry 

August $3.00 


SOVIET LEADERS AND 
MASTERY OVER MAN 
by Hadley Cantril 


A brilliant analysis of Soviet ideology that reveals the gulf 
between Soviet theory and practice and Western social and 
political patterns. Index September Cloth $4.00 

Paper $1.65 


JAMES MONROE: 


Public Claimant 
by Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. 


A lively account of President Monroe’s financial intriguing 
after he left public office. 7 illustrations; notes 
October $4.00 


1) Rutgers University Press 
FALL 1960 


THE MORNING NOTES OF 
ADELBERT AMES, JR. 


Including a Correspondence with John Dewey 
edited and with a preface by Hadley Cantril 


Important notes on the thinking and investigations of a 
pioneer in the field of perceptual psychology. 4 illustra- 
tions; bibliog.; index October $6.00 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY HISTORY 
edited by Rudolf Kirk and C. F. Main 


Fifteen original essays in English literary history and criti- 
cism by members of the English Department, College of 
Arts and Sciences of Rutgers. Frontispiece 

October $5.00 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISCOUNT WINDOW: 
Administration in the Fifth District 
by George W. McKinney, Jr. 


A brief analysis of borrowing from Federal Reserve banks. 
Tables; charts; bibliog.; index November $4.50 


HOST INFLUENCE ON 
PARASITE PHYSIOLOGY 
edited by Leslie A. Stauber 


Ninth published report of the Annual Conference on Pro- 
tein Metabolism at Rutgers. Bibliogs.; references 
November $2.00* 


HENRY GREEN: 
Nine Novels and an Unpacked Bag 
by John Russell 


Valuable insights into the fictional techniques and the 
themes of one of the most original of twentieth-century 
British novelists. Notes; index November $5.00 


POPULATION PERSPECTIVES 
by Philip M. Hauser 


A graphic study of world and national population prob- 
lems, Charts; tables; index January $2.75 


LA FONTAINE: 


Poet and Counterpoet 
by Margaret Guiton 


“An unusually fresh and perceptive analysis of a poet on 
whom little exists in English.” —Henri Peyre Index 
January $5.00 


THE SPAIN OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


by Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol 
translated and edited by 
Benjamin Keen 


The classic history of Spain under the Catholic Sovereigns. 
Contemporary illustrations; maps; bibliographical note; 
glossaries; index January $7.50 


Prices followed by an asterisk (*) carry short discount. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Brunswick, New Jersey - 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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Winner of Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


“One of the most respected and beloved writers of our day,” 
wrote Fanny Butcher of Clara Ingram Judson. Mrs. Judson’s 
books have sold over 6,000,000 copies. The books have also 
received many honors and awards. Three of her biographies, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, have been runners-up for the Newbery Medal. The 
Green Ginger Jar was given the Boys’ Clubs of America 
Medal, and Mr. Justice Holmes received the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award “for special excellence in con- 
tributing to the character development of children.” 

The Follett Publishing Company is proud to have seven- 
teen books by Mrs. Judson on its list. Several more manu- 
scripts are in preparation. These books represent, in the 
words of the Friends of Literature Scroll, Mrs. Judson’s “far- 
reaching contribution to the cultural life of the young reader 
and the preservation of the American Heritage.” 


Follett Books by 


Clara Ingram Judson Bruce Carries the Flag 


Michael’s Victory 


Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 





Thomas Jefferson Pierre’s Lucky Pouch 
Andrew Jackson The Mighty Soo Sod-House Winter 
Theodore Roosevelt St. Lawrence Seaway Reaper Man 

Mr. Justice Holmes The Lost Violin Christopher Columbus 
Benjamin Franklin Petar’ Treasure (A Beginning-to-Read Book) 


Follett Publishing Company 


Chicago 
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(EMBER 
The Daffodil Bird 


By RUTH TOMALIN 
Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith 


An unusual adventure story set in 
ı wildlife preserve. 8-11 $2.75 


he Dog that Marched to Moscow 


By ERNEST A. GRAY 


stirring story of a surgeon in Napo- 
eon’s Russian campaign. 9 and up. 
$2.75 


Dougal and the Wee Folk 


By MARGARET MacALPINE 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy 


\ Scottish boy of a far-off time 
‘onfronts a magical green horse 
imong the Wee Folk. 9-/2 $2.75 


Fifofus and the Red Indians 


Written and Illustrated by 
NORMAN MOMMENS 


Che delightful story of a mountain 
ion and his Indian friends. 4-6 
$2.95 


Gareth of Orkney 
By EDITH M. R. DITMAS 


Jow Gareth, nephew of King 
Arthur, wins his knighthood. 
Peenage $2.95 


God and Mr. Sourpuss 
By AARON JUDAH 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy 


Mr. Sourpuss’ evil temper spreads 
rom his cellar room up to the roof 
-where God steps in. 5-7 $2.75 


The Heavenly Carthorse 


By ESME HAMILTON 
Illustrated by Margery Gill 


tow an Irish carthorse enters the 
umping competition. 9-72 $2.75 





for Fall 1960 


The Magic Drawing Pencil 


By CATHERINE STORR 
Illustrated by Marjorie Ann Watts 


Bedridden Marianna has magical 
adventures with her drawing pencil. 
8-11 $2.75 


The Mermaid and the Boy 


By JOHN BOWEN 
Illustrated by Kenneth Rowell 


A lonely mermaid and a mistreated 
boy make a life of their own. 9-12 
$2.50 


Pimpernel and the Poodle 
By DAVID WALKER 
Illustrated by Alan Howard 


The rollicking adventures of 
Pimpernel the cat and Yorick the 
French poodle. 5-7 $2.50 


The Pot of Gold 


By AARON JUDAH 
Illustrated by Mervyn Peake 


Three witty tales about a boy in 
pursuit of the pixie with the pot of 
gold, 9-/2 $2.50 


Roof-Top World 


By ERIK HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated by Alan Howard 
How limping Ginger Cat’s plot 
against the starlings and sparrows 
is foiled. 4-6 $2.50 


The Six Stone Faces 
By NORMAN DALE 


Illustrated by Diana John 


Four children outwit sinister char- 
acters to find a hidden treasure. 
8-1] S275 


CTOBER 


Discovery at Aspen 
By SOPHIE RUSKAY 
Illustrated by Janet D'Amato 


Rebellious young Judy discovers ro- 
mance at the Aspen Music Festival. 
Teenage $2.95 
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Doubloons 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by Carl T. Herrman 


Four Tennessee boys, lost in the 
Everglades, find buried gold. 8-71 
$2.95 


For Life and Liberty 
By JANET NEAVLES 
Illustrated by Delia Marcel 


Nate is called upon to defend his 
family’s farm during the Revolu- 
tion. 9-14 $2.95 


A Hat for Rhinoceros 
By ANITA HEWETT 
Illustrated by Margery Gill 


Nine amusing tales about Indian 
Jungle animals—Terrible Tiger, self- 
pitying Loris, and others. 6-8 $2.25 


Old Winkle and the Seagulls 


By ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE 
Illustrated by Gerald Rose 


The eccentric old fisherman is 
laughed at, but he is the one who 
Saves the village during the fish 
shortage. 5-7 $2.95 


The Persian Donkey Bead 


By MARGARET KRAENZEL 
Illustrated by Peter Fellin 


Habib travels to Tehran to search 
for his father. 9-12 $2.95 


The Slave Who Saved the City 


By HARRY M. RABINOWICZ 
Illustrated by Ahron Gelles 


A glowing collection of legends 
about great Hassidic leaders. 
All ages $2.95 


Songs of Innocence 
By WILLIAM BLAKE 
Illustrated by Harold Jones 


Blake’s lovely poems in the first 
edition designed for young readers, 
All ages $2.50 


Silver Wing and Golden Harp 


Jewish stories for children. 6-8 
\ $2.79 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


`The Center for Children’s Books 


by Zena Bailey 


Once upon a time there was a library that was 
overstafled. There was too much space pro- 
vided for the collection, and the underworked 
librarians were always ahead of schedule, 
spending most of their time discussing what 
to do with all that budget. That library was 
not the Center for Children’s Books. 

The center, located at the University of 
Chicago, shares the problems of other li- 
braries: slim finances, personnel turnover, 
space limitations, and other problems too 
agonizing to contemplate. Because the output 
of books for children is increasing so sharply 
and steadily, the center has to consider, also, a 
sort of literary flood-control program familiar 
to all children’s librarians. The collection com- 
prises trade books published in the past five 
years, plus editions of children’s classics, and 
older books of outstanding merit. The books— 
approximately six thousand in the working 
collection—are maintained as a service collec- 
tion on a fairly flexible reserve-circulation 
basis. Professional literature, bibliographies 
and reviewing journals, and examination 
copies of reference books for children are 
housed in the same room. 

The center originated in 1945 as part of 
the Education Library of the University of 
Chicago, and was first planned as one part of 
an Instructional Materials Center; the services 
developed separately, however, and the audio- 
visual and curricular materials are now main- 
tained individually and on a rather impressive 
scale. The purpose of setting up a collection 


e Mrs. Bailey is edi- 
tor of the Bulletin of 
the Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books at the 
University of Chi- 
cago. 





of trade books for children was to analyze the 
books in terms of uses and appeals and to 
evaluate them in terms of quality. This should 
be done in such a way that the information 
would be available and useful to all who select 
books for the recreational reading of children 
and young people, or use the books in working 
with children and young people. 

One of the services of the center started as 
a memorandum that circulated within the de- 
partment, about new trade books for children, 
suggesting to the faculty members titles for 
supplementary curricular use. Out of this has 
grown the Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books (as unwieldy a title as one might find) 
which now has nationwide circulation, and re- 
views between nine hundred and one thousand 
book each year. The Bulletin is sponsored by 
the Graduate Library School. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ARE REVIEWED 
AND ANALYZED 


Most of the books published for children in 
the United States are sent to the Bulletin 
editor. The books reviewed are for children 
and young people through grade twelve, with 
the addition of some adult books suitable for 
young people. Once each week, members of 
the advisory committee meet to examine books 
and discuss the reviews prepared by the editor. 
On the committee are the principal of a pri- 
mary school, a teacher working in the middle 
elementary grades, a librarian in a public high 
school, a librarian in a private elementary 
school, an assistant professor of children’s 
literature on the faculty of the Graduate Li- 
brary School, the head of the children’s room 
in a public library branch, and a supervisor of 
children’s work in the Chicago Public Library 
system. 

When the committee feels that the subject 
matter of any book should be evaluated by an 
expert, the resources of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty are called upon—teachers in the 
Laboratory School and in the college and divi- 
sions participating. Recently a member of the 
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staff of the Oriental Institute evaluated a book 
on archeology, and the head of the geography 
department checked data in a book on prehis- 
toric man: wide as is the combined background 
of the committee members, no experts on pale- 
ontology are included. And when the committee 
cannot agree on a point such as the level of 
humorous appeal, the center has the benefit of 
expert advice: just down the hall are the chil- 
dren themselves, delighted to read or be read 
to. 

A smaller committee works through the 
collection once a year, weeding the recom- 
mended books that are more than five years 
old, and the nonrecommended books more 
than two years old. Every five years the en- 
tire collection is re-evaluated. Books that are 
pulled are sent to the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center on the University of Chicago campus 
for deposit; here they are available for ex- 
amination. 


THE UNIQUE CATALOG IS HEAVILY USED 


The analyses made in committee form the 
basis of the entries used in the unique catalog 
of the center. Headings for catalog entry are 
assigned on an analysis card after the com- 
mittee has discussed both the book and the 
review. There are eleven categories in the 
catalog. Author, title, and subject, of course; 
illustrators and type of illustration, series 
books, publication year (often used by writers 
of theses or dissertations), reading level, and 
type of literature (legends, period fiction, 
adaptations of classics, etc.) are some of the 
categories. Most heavily used are the files on 
emotional appeals, curricular uses, and de- 
velopmental values, which are analyzed in 
detail. 

It is through the catalog that the collection 
is made particularly useful to the patrons of 
the room, who are primarily teachers, stu- 
dents, and librarians. The room is open to the 
public, and parents in the community do take 
advantage of this fact to examine books, but 
circulation privileges are extended only to 
students and faculty at the university. Authors 
and illustrators use the collection also, in per- 
son and through the mails. Much of the refer- 
ence use of the center comes through the mail; 
there are few telephone requests (it has been 
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suggested that the complications of the uni- 
versity switchboard discourage them). 

But the chief users of the Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books are teachers in training in the De- 
partment of Education, and they have been 
vocal in their appreciation of using a collection 
which, since it is not used by children, is not 
depleted by withdrawals. In working out exer- 
cises in curriculum planning, students explore 
the areas of curricular use and reading level; 
some work on projects that entail the use of 
books marked for remedial reading or for 
reluctant readers. Here there is cooperation 
between the center and the Reading Clinic 
which is part of the Education Department, 
both students and staff using the center’s 
books, and the advice of the staff being avail- 
able to the center. 

Teachers in the Orthogenic School borrow 
books to use for and with disturbed children. 
Since the illustrations are of paramount im- 
portance in this case, teachers examine with 
minute care each book that is considered: be- 
fore examination, however, the teacher saves 
a good deal of time by singling out develop- 
mental values that are important for particular 
children, and by finding the appropriate read- 
ing level. Reflecting the work done by the 
Human Development Committee at the uni- 
versity, the developmental-values section of 
the catalog analyzes the problems, tasks, and 
relationships that children face in their prog- 
ress toward maturity. Some of the headings 
within this category are, for example, adjust- 
ment to broken homes, environmental con- 
cepts, father-son relations, and self-appraisal. 

Practice teachers working out of the depart- 
ment, teachers on the faculty, and parents 
often are also interested in books that reflect 
developmental values. Since each catalog card 
carries the evaluation symbol as well as the 
reading level that have been assigned in the 
Bulletin review, it is fairly easy to find quickly 
every book that has been recommended, for 
example, for grades four to six dealing with a 
specific problem. The same patrons use the 
appeals category, but this is much more likely 
to be used, with subject headings, to find books 
for pure enjoyment. Such appeals as rhythm, 
repetition, or humor are used to find good ma- 
terial for reading aloud. The appeals listed are 
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those that the child himself will enjoy (some 
varying with the age of the child, of course) 
such as exaggeration, chivalry, nonsense, or 
love. 

The category of curricular use is well 
adapted to making available books that will 
fit in several other categories. For example, a 
book on telephones will be entered under that 
subject, but will also appear listed in the cur- 
ricular-use trays under communications and 
industries and, depending on the nature of the 
contents, may be listed as well under occupa- 
tional orientation, community life, or experi- 
ments for home or classroom. In the past year, 
two of the fourth-grade teachers in the Labo- 
ratory School spent many days in the center 
mapping out a supplementary reading pro- 
gram for a new curricular unit in the middle 
grades social studies unit. 


THE COLLECTION HAS MANY USES 


Students in the Graduate Library School 
who are taking any of the courses in the field 
of work with children and young people use 
more of the resources of the center than any 
other group, since they are interested in all the 
bibliographic tools, reviewing media, the cata- 
log per se, and the encyclopedias. This is the 
group that is most interested, also, in books 
that have not been recommended; by analyz- 
ing weaknesses, the student becomes more 
aware of strengths and positive values. In 
classroom discussions that follow such exam- 
ination, the candid comments may be as help- 
ful as they are entertaining. 

Teachers from public schools and librarians 
from public libraries in the Chicago area use 
the collection for help in book selection, as do 
faculty members in the laboratory schools. 
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One librarian comes from Indiana twice a year 
with her assistant to spend a day looking at 
the newest books before doing her own order- 
ing; at the center she can see the books at 
leisure (comparatively) and can compare 
them with other books on the same topic. Pri- 
mary teachers often borrow books for a day 
or two to read aloud to their groups; some of 
the teachers borrow numbers of new books to 
exhibit to the parents of children in their class, 
sometimes distributing lists of books that are 
being shown. After any such exhibit, the center 
is, happily, used heavily by parents who have 
become newly aware that they have a unique 
place to see and handle new books. 
Representatives from publishing houses— 
particularly textbook publishers—in the Chi- 
cago area use the center for compiling selected 
bibliographies for use in informational books. 
The center also sets up exhibits in connection 
with the many conferences and workshops that 
are held on the campus, providing reading lists 
in connection with such meetings. The users 
are many, the uses diverse, and the center has 
certainly fulfilled the hopes of service con- 
ceived by the original planners. If there were 
more money ... if there were more time... 
if there were more staff . .. , what couldn’t we 
do? We do have more books! That doesn’t 
solve any of the problems, but as long as there 
are books, as long as there are children, and 
as long as so many people are dedicated to 
bringing them together, it’s wonderful. ¢¢® 





This streamer by Margaret Bloy Graham is one of sev- 
eral designed for this year’s Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 13—19. Mobiles, posters, bookmarks, seals, and 
other materials are also available from the Children’s 
Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Hurray for Books! 77 
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Not infrequently libraries are offered gifts or receive 
inheritances for other purposes than buildings and book 
purchases. In such cases an institute such as the one 
described here would be a community service of real value. 


Enoch Pratt plans an institute 


by Dorothy Nicodemus and H. Thomas 


Humphrey Moore, a Baltimore bookseller 
who died in 1886, left the greater part of his 
estate to found an “Institute” for the benefit 
of his fellow citizens. The Institute was to 
offer “public discussions, debates, lectures and 
entertainments.” Since funds were not suff- 
cient to maintain a separate institution, its 
trustees decided in 1919 that the responsibility 
for carrying out Mr. Moore’s purpose—the 
diffusion of knowledge among all the people 
—might well be delegated to the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, which, to quote a recent news- 
paper editorial about the Institute, “is carry- 
ing it out with responsibility and flourish.” 
This fund made possible the project described 
here. 

In the spring of 1959, the late Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., director of the library, sug- 
gested that it was time to plan another major 
program dealing with books, writing, and au- 
thors. He called an exploratory committee of 
staff members together to discuss the idea and 
met with an enthusiastic response. The group 
immediately organized into a steering com- 
mittee with the authors of this article as co- 
chairmen. The president of the board of trus- 
tees was asked to appoint two members of the 
board to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
staff committee. All committees had begun to 


èe Miss Nicodemus is head, circulation depart- 
ment and the Popular Library, and Mr. Walker 
is a branch librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 
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function by midsummer. Committee responsi- 
bilities were divided into the five large areas: 
program, book lists, exhibits, publicity, and 
arrangements. Each had five members selected 
from the professional, nonprofessional, and 
maintenance staffs. 

It was fascinating to watch the evolution 
of the program. The program committee be- 
gan by exploring several specific and pointed 
ideas—The History of the Book, Rare Books, 
Book Illustration, Writing as an Art, Censor- 
ship—but it was realized that these subjects, 
though interesting and purposeful, lent them- 
selves more to the workshop idea than to a 
series of meetings. The group found itself 
gravitating toward broad, general subjects 
which would interest a large segment of the 
city’s population. After several committee 
meetings, it was decided to have six sessions, 
the first of which would serve as an introduc- 
tion to the whole series. The remaining five 
were to cover the fields of the social sciences, 
science, theater, history and biography, and 
fiction. When the program finally hit the 
presses, it was entitled “Books and Ideas in an 
Age of Anxiety—An Institute Presented by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library.” Dates and time 
were set for Sundays at 3:30 P.M., January 
17 through February 21, 1960. Six of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished authors and thinkers were 
engaged by the program committee to explore 
vital problems in their own fields of writing 
and experience. This outstanding list in- 
cluded Alistair Cooke, “The American Styte: 
An Introduction”; W. L. White, “America’s 
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One of the Cathedral Street 
windows carried an effective 
display covering the Institute 
throughout the series. 


Changing Creeds: Social, Political, and Eco- 
nomic”; Loren Eiseley, “Humanism in an 
Age of Science”; Harold Clurman, “The Out- 
look for American Theater”; Marchette 
Chute, “History, Biography, and the Think- 
ing Reader”; Maxwell Geismar, “New Direc- 
tions in American Fiction.” 

Community participation was secured by 
asking a Baltimore authority in each speak- 
er’s subject field to make the introduction. 
Gerald Johnson, Dr. Bentley Glass, and other 
prominent lecturers and scholars served in 
this capacity. The introducer also acted as 
moderator for the twenty-minute question 
period (written questions collected by the 
ushers) which followed the main address. The 
presiding officer for each session was a mem- 
ber of the Pratt Library’s board of trustees. 

To align the proposed programs closely 
with reading, the book list committee com- 
piled a 16-page annotated guide of works by 
the speakers and other significant books re- 
lated to the theme of each meeting. This com- 
mittee was allocated $1000 to duplicate titles 
which were used in circulating exhibits at the 
central library and in the branches. 

The exhibits committee produced a striking 
design in sunset rose and black on white, 
which was used for large and small posters. 
The covers of the program and book list re- 
peated the same design. All exhibits included 
these posters, programs, book lists, and circu- 
lating books of titles on the book list; the ex- 
hibits were set up both at the central library 
and in the branches the first of January and 
continued throughout the series. For the same 





period one of the Cathedral Street windows 
of the central library carried an effective dis- 
play covering the Institute. 

The publicity committee obtained compre- 
hensive advance coverage by means of re- 
leases to schools, the public-relations council, 
national library media, local newspapers, 
radio, and TV, plus a newsletter prepared by 
the adult services office and sent to more than 
five hundred organizations. Excellent news- 
paper reporting, both local and Associated 
Press, of each meeting kept the series before 
the public during the entire six weeks. 

A local radio station requested permission 
to tape the programs for rebroadcast. Per- 





At the end of the institute described in this 
article the following letter to the editor was 
published in the Baltimore Sun: 


May I add my voice to the multitudes who 
would wish to praise and thank the staff and 
Trustees of the Pratt Library for presenting the 
inspiring series of six lectures just concluded... 

Baltimoreans can again be proud of their fine 
library for its far-ranging progressiveness in the 
field of ideas, and I’m sure that we all look for- 
ward to even more of such lecture-ideas at the 
Pratt Library. 

May I propose that the next time a gold medal 
is to be awarded for civic usefulness that it be 
given to the folks at the Pratt Library for their 
stimulation, the unfailing courtesy of the staff 
and for the ease with which golden nuggets of 
knowledge may be mined from their open shelves 
and cases. 








Maxwell Geismar spoke on February 21, 1960. 


mission was requested of the speakers and was 
secured from four. These speeches will be 
broadcast as part of the initial program of a 
new FM station in the city. All meetings were 
taped for the library’s archives. 

To accommodate the anticipated large 
crowds, the central hall of the main library 
was selected as the largest possible seating 
space available in the building. It seats 470 
and the two adjoining subject departments, 
125 each. The library’s auditorium on the 
third floor was used to accommodate any 
overflow audience, sound being supplied by 
a connection to the speaker’s platform micro- 
phones, 

Alistair Cooke, the first speaker, was heard 
by an audience of almost fourteen hundred. 
He was expected to draw a large attendance 
because in addition to his renown as an au- 
thor and TV moderator he was remembered 
locally for his witty, stimulating speech when 
the library’s Mencken Room was opened in 
1956, but the staff hadn’t figured on having 
to put out the SRO sign. The next day the 
Fire Department said firmly, “No standees 
for the remaining meetings.” The size of the 
audiences for succeeding meetings varied from 
200 to 800, depending on the subject, the 
speaker, and the weather conditions, which 
included one blizzard. The arrangements com- 
mittee worked out carefully detailed seating 
plans, assigned duties and positions of all 
“meeting” personnel and set up a rotating sys- 
tem of volunteer staff for each Sunday. 

The largest expenditure was for speakers, 
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with amounts for books and pamphlets, a 
maintenance force for the six Sundays (afl 
other staff time was volunteer), printing (list. 
posters, programs), and publicity, following 
in that order. More money should have been 
allotted for book duplication to assure a more 
adequate supply. 

A few brief observations about this highly 
successful Institute may be helpful to others 
planning a similar project. A timely, provoca- 
tive subject arouses interest. A speaker well 
known to television viewers assures a large 
and expectant audience, including many non- 
library-users for the opening, and creates 
enthusiasm for the series. Firsthand knowl- 
edge of a speaker’s special abilities is essen- 
tial in planning a balanced program that will 
appeal both to those who expect thought- 
provoking discussion and those who are seek- 
ing less exacting diversion. Effective publicity, 
including displays, lists, and books is impor- 
tant, and the amount spent on them should 
not be skimped. Displays and news releases 
keep up interest, and lists and books in 
quantity provide the tie-in with reading and 
mental stimulation which are the primary 
purposes of such endeavors. Careful and early 
committee planning takes the project a long 
step toward success. Support and participa- 
tion of staff and trustees are essential. 

What then were the benefits of this large- 
scale operation? Attendance, the participa- 
tion of the audience in the question and an- 
swer periods, and the overwhelmingly favor- 
able comments on the lectures themselves were 
the most obvious proof of the public’s inter- 
est in and enjoyment of the institute. The li- 
brary’s vital role in making Baltimore’s citi- 
zens aware of the significance of certain ideas 
that are shaping today’s world was once more 
made evident. The staff, too, took satisfac- 
tion in helping plan and execute a series of 
important and successful meetings that gave 


pleasure and stimulation to so many people. 
eee 


This is the second of a series of short articles 


reporting special adult service activities of 


public libraries. 
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OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


AN EXCLUSIVE BY SAPSIS, PREBOUND IN TREASURE TROVE! 


The famous SUNSET BOOKS by the Lane Book Company in prebound library 
editions. 


Prebound in beautiful TREASURE TROVE ILLUSTRATED COVERS, with rein- 
forced sewing, these original paper-backed books will now be available from 
PERC B. SAPSIS, INC., CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. 


We are stocking these titles for immediate delivery, prebound for long and 
sturdy wear. The prices are low, considering the size of the various books, and 
are firm with no further special discounts. We hope to serve you well. 


BY THE EDITORS OF SUNSET BOOKS 


BUILDING TRAVEL 
——How to Build Fences and Gates ..... 2.33  — Gold Rush Country .............. 2.33 
———o0w lo Duld- Outdoor Furniture .... 1.80 —Hawail ......c.secctecsvenseas 2.33 
——-How to Build Patio Roofs .......... 2:45 oa MIOMICO a <b a © din a 4 oe de eee 2.33 
—__How to Plan and Build Your Fireplace 2.33 ——Northern Culhfomit, iso 6.6 8 ions diet ara 2.33 
= Sunset Patio Book noras eannan aeia 2.50  ——Sowthern Cuilormia = is inre oes S40 2.33 
— Walls, Walks, Patio Floors ........ 2.55 —— LOGON is oge in 4550 See Re aes 2.33 
___Storage in Your Home ............ 2:33 Washington reor ena de aii oes 2.33 
—— Remodeling Your Home .......... 2.47 — Family Camping Book ............ 2.33 
a UTNE OIE. E se SEE p's ee 8.0.0 2.47 — Western Campsite Directory ....... 2.15 
—_ Garden Work Cenir .ii.ccaeccas 2.33 — Outdoor Family Fun in the West ..... 2.47 
— Children’s Rooms and Play Yards ... 2.33  — National Parks in California ....... 2.47 
GARDENING HOMES 

SNOW lo Glow ROSES «oi... kc ccc es 2.33 —_New Homes for Western Living ..... 2.15 
— How to Grow Camellias ........... 2.33 —-ldeas for Hillside Homes .......... 2.15 
— landscaping for Western Living .... 2.50 ~——Cabins and Vacation Houses ........ 2.47 
— Sunset Lawn and Ground Cover Book 2.33 

— Sunset Pruning Handbook ......... 2.33 HOBBIES 

——Color in Your Garden ............ 2.15  —Sunset Mosaics Book ............. 2.47 
——Gardening in Containers .......... 2.33 Sunset Ceramics Book ............ 2.47 


Revised editions of the following ready early 1961. 


SUNSET IDEAS FOR WESTERN KITCHENS. ARIZONA. 
SUNSET WESTERN GARDEN BOOK. 


ORDER FROM: PERC B. SAPSIS, INC. - BOOKS 
P. O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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1960 American Library Association 


awards, citations, and scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


Each year the American Library Association recognizes with its awards some 
of the many fine contributions that have been made to the world of books and 
reading by librarians, authors, illustrators, and trustees; and seeks to further the 
cause of librarianship through scholarships granted to schools and to students 
for special study. 1960 was a notable year as two new awards—the Clarence Day 
Award and the Library Literature Award—were presented for the first time. It 
was also a year in which the Canadian Library Association presented its awards 
to authors of children’s books in joint ceremonies with those of the American 
Library Association. The following awards were presented during the joint con- 
ference of the American Library Association and the Canadian Library Associa- 


tion in Montreal, June 19—24. 


For distinguished service to the profes- 
sion at large: 


Clarence Day Award: LAWRENCE CLARK 
POWELL 


For outstanding work in encouraging the 
love of books and reading, the Clarence Day 
Award of $1000 and a contemporary print 
was presented to Lawrence Clark Powell by 
Milton E. Lord, chairman of the jury on 
selection. Book collector and beachcomber, 
Dr. Powell has been librarian on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of Califor- 
nia and director of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library since 1944. His con- 
cern for the education of bookloving librari- 
ans has sent many of the staff trained by him 
to major library positions throughout the 
country and culminated last year in the estab- 
lishment of a library school at UCLA to be 
directed by Dr. Powell. Among his writings 
are Islands of Books, The Alchemy of Books, 
The Manuscripts of D. H. Lawrence, A Pas- 
sion For Books, and Books In My Baggage. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award: VERNER W. 
CLAPP 
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Long a landmark of achievement in librari- 
anship, the Lippincott award of $1000 and an 
engraved medal was presented for distin- 
guished service to the library profession to 
Verner W. Clapp by John Henderson, jury 
chairman, and Joseph Lippincott, donor. Prior 
to becoming president of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources in 1956, Mr. Clapp had 
served in several capacities at the Library of 
Congress and was appointed chief assistant 
librarian in 1947. He organized the United 
Nations Library in 1945 and chaired the 
United States Library Mission to Japan in 
1947, which set up a national library and 
bibliographic service in that country. As dele- 
gate to international bibliographical confer- 
ences under the auspices of Unesco, Mr. Clapp 
has contributed much toward the solution of 
many national and international problems of 
librarianship. 


Melvil Dewey Medal: Harriet E. Howe 


Presented to honor personal creative profes- 
sional achievement of a high order, the Dewey 
medal exemplifies the spirit of the man for 
whom it is named. From 1931 to 1950 Harriet 
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Verner W. Clapp 


E. Howe was director of the University of 
Denver school of librarianship. Under her 
creative administration, Denver led the post- 
war break from traditional library school pat- 
terns to establish the foundation for the ma- 
terials-centered, graduate-level curriculum of 
today. In presenting the award, Paul Keba- 
bian, chairman of the selection jury, stated 
that “few have had the courage and the will 
to proceed with such dedication; few have 
had the opportunity to create substance out 
of an idea as did Harriet Howe in her twenty 
year career at the Denver University library 
school.” 


Trustee Citations: Mrs. Emit G. BLoEDow, 
EpceLey, North DAKOTA; THOMAS DREIER, 
St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Each year two library trustees are cited for 
unusual service to their local libraries. A 
borrower turned trustee, Mrs. Bloedow has 
worked effectively for favorable library legis- 
lation resulting in the development of regional 
libraries in North Dakota. Promoter and presi- 
dent of the Citizens for Libraries Group, she 
will go anywhere, anytime to speak for better 
libraries. Her handbook for trustees serves 
as a guide for trustees in North Dakota and 
elsewhere. Thomas Dreier has for many years 
found time to devote to the development of 
libraries in Florida, serving as chairman of 
the State Library Board and as a leader in 
the construction of the St. Petersburg Public 
Library. In citing these trustees, Mrs. May 
Valencik, chairman of the jury on selection, 
recognized their energy, devotion, and su- 
perior talents in promoting good reading and 
library service. 





Louis Round Wilson 


For outstanding achievement in special 
areas: 


Beta Phi Mu Award: Lours Rounp WILSON 
The Beta Phi Mu Award of $50 recog- 


nizes distinguished service to education for 
librarianship. For half a century Louis Round 
Wilson, teacher and administrator, has been 
influential in demanding high standards of 
professional library education equaling those 
required for law, medicine, and engineering. 
After thirty years as head librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Wilson be- 
came dean of the graduate school of librarian- 
ship at the University of Chicago in 1932. 
He has served as chairman of the board on 
education for librarianship and is a_ past 


president of ALA. 


Grolier Society Award: MARGARET C. Scoc- 
GIN 


Established to recognize unusual and effec- 
tive work in stimulating reading by children 
and young people, the Grolier Award of $500 
was presented to Margaret C. Scoggin by 
Mrs. Janet McKinlay, jury chairman. As a 
young people’s librarian and as coordinator 
of young adult services of the New York 
Public Library, Miss Scoggin has with pa- 
tience and understanding inspired young peo- 
ple with her own true love of books and read- 
ing. Library school instructor, book reviewer, 
bibliographer, and editor of five anthologies, 
Miss Scoggin has also engendered and moder- 
ated many successful radio and television pro- 
grams, and was a prime promoter of the In- 
ternational Youth Library in Munich. 
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Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation: CONSTANCE 
MABEL WINCHELL 


Awarded annually for distinguished con- 
tribution to reference librarianship, the Isa- 
dore Gilbert Mudge Citation recognizes both 
industry and imagination in reference service, 
and was fittingly bestowed in 1960 on Con- 
stance Winchell, an apt pupil and close associ- 
ate of the librarian for whom the award is 
named. Miss Winchell came to Columbia 
University Libraries reference department in 
1925 having previously been a high school li- 
brarian, an assistant in the lighthouse divi- 
sion of the U.S. Merchant Marine, and a 
cataloger and reference librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. At Columbia she estab- 
lished and followed the basic precept that no 
student or faculty member should ever leave 
the department without being helped. Through 
her assistance to Miss Mudge and by her own 
supplements and notable revision, Miss Win- 


chell has given increased value to that bible 
of the librarian, A Guide To Reference Books. 


John Cotton Dana Awards 


Jointly sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the ALA Public Relations Sec- 
tion, the Dana awards pay tribute to outstand- 
ing library publicity. Howard Haycraft, presi- 
dent of the H. W. Wilson Company, presented 
awards to the following libraries selected from 
the nearly one hundred entries reviewed by 
the committee: 

Public libraries with population up to 
25,000—Glenview, Illinois, Public Library. 
Special award: Edgeley, North Dakota, Public 
Library. Honorable mention: Cairo, Georgia, 
Public Library. 

Public libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000 population—Levittown, New York, 
Public Library. Special awards to Riverside, 
California, Public Library, and Oak Park, 
Illinois, Public Library. 

County libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000 population—Honorable mention: 
Caney Fork Regional Library, Sparta, Ten- 
nessee. 

Public libraries between 100,000 and 
200,000 population—Glendale, California, 
Public Library. Honorable mention to Pasa- 
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Constance Mabel Winchell 


Harriet E. Howe 


M. Ruth MacDonald 


dena, California, Publie Library, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Library. 

Public libraries between 200,000 and 
500,000 population—Special award: Okla- 
homa City Libraries, Oklahoma. 

County libraries between 200,000 and 
500,000 population—King County Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Washington. 

Public libraries with population over 
500,000—San Antonio, Texas, Public Library. 
Special award: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Free Library. 

State libraries—Concord, New Hampshire, 
State Library. 

College and University libraries—Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. Honorable 
mention: United States Air Force Academy 
Library, Colorado Springs. 

School _ libraries—Battleground 
School, Battleground, Indiana. 

Air Force libraries—Keesler Air Force 
Base, Mississippi. Honorable mention to John- 
son Base Library, Headquarters 6041st Air 
Base Group, Japan, and Brookley Air Force 
Base Library, Mobile. Alabama. Special 
award: Kadena Base Library, AFL 5278. 
6313 Air Base Wing, Okinawa 

Army libraries—Honorable mention: 


Lee, Virginia. 


High 


Fort 
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Canadian and American children’s book 
‘award winners photographed during the 
Mentreal Conference with the donor of two 
of the awards. From left, Michael Hornyan- 
sky, author of The Golden Phoenix, voted 
the best Canadian children’s book in the 
English language published in 1958; Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, donor of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards; Marie Hall Ets; Joseph 
Krumgold; and Paule Daveluy, author of L’été 
enchanté, French language Canadian book of 
the year. 


Veteran Administration Centers—Wood, 
Wisconsin, V.A. Hospital Library. Honorable 
mention: Marlin, Texas, V.A. Hospital Li- 
brary. 


Margaret Mann Citation: M. Rura MAc- 
DONALD 


Awarded by the Resources and Technical 
Services Division of ALA for distinguished 
contribution to cataloging and classification, 
the Margaret Mann Citation honors each year 
both the recipient and the eminent cataloger 
whose name it bears. Presentation was made 
to Ruth MacDonald by Dale M. Bentz, jury 
chairman, “for her distinguished and devoted 
service in the field of cataloging and classifi- 
cation as well as for her high ideals and out- 
standing leadership which have made a dis- 
tinct contribution toward the advancement of 
the library profession as a whole.” Miss Mac- 
Donald is assistant to the director of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, a post to which 
she came in 1945 from the position of chief 
cataloger of the Detroit Public Library. 


For published works: 


Aurianne Award: MEINDERT DeJonc for 
Along Came A Dog, Harpers, 1959 


Made possible by the bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, this award of $200 recognizes an 
outstanding book on animal life which may 
develop a humane attitude in children toward 
animals. See Top of the News, March 1960, 
for further details. 





Library Literature Award: Mrs. MARJORIE 
FISKE LOWENTBAL for Book Selection And 
Censorship, University of California Press, 


1959 


Established in 1959 by the Scarecrow Press 
and first presented by ALA in 1960, this 
award of $500 recognizes an outstanding 
contribution to library literature made by an 
American librarian. Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal 
is now coordinator of studies in geriatric 
mental illness at the Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute and lecturer in psychi- 
atry at the University of California Medical 
School. In selecting Mrs. Lowenthal’s book, 
Wyman Parker, jury chairman, stated that 
Book Selection and Censorship “will serve to 
interpret the goals of librarianship to students 
entering the profession, to guide library staffs 
in their daily work, and to inspire many li- 
brarians working alone and unaided in small 
communities.” 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal: CLARA INGRAM 
JUDSON 


Every five years the Children’s Services 
Division of ALA honors an author or illus- 
trator of children’s books published in the 
United States, who has made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to children’s literature. 
Four weeks before she was to receive the 
medal, Clara Ingram Judson, 81, died on May 
24, 1960. Twenty-eight of the seventy-nine 
books she wrote during her long and produc- 
tive career are still in print, and five more of 
her manuscripts are being made ready for 
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Hilda Katherine Limper 


Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal 


publication. Mrs. Judson never received a 
rejection slip and is a worthy winner of the 
medal honoring the author of “The Little 
House” books. 


John Newbery Medal: JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 
for Onion John 


Randolph Caldecott Medal: MARIE HALL 
Ers for Nine Days To Christmas 


The Newbery and Caldecott medals for 
distinguished children’s books were presented 
by Elizabeth Burr, chairman of the selection 
committee, at the awards banquet on June 21. 
See the article on these awards beginning on 


page 223 of the April 1960 ALA Bulletin. 


For study and special research: 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award: HILDA 
KATHERINE LIMPER 


The annual $1000 award, set up by the 
E. P. Dutton Company in honor of two of its 
presidents, was presented to Hilda K. Limper 
by Ruth Tarbox, member of the selection jury. 
Excellence has been the mark of Miss Limper’s 
career in working with the deaf, the blind, 
the sick, the disturbed, the retarded, and the 
advanced child. She is a specialist in work with 
exceptional children at the Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County Library and will use the 
award for a combination of formal study, re- 
search, and directed observation to increase 
understanding of the special problems of ex- 
ceptional children. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarships: DEPART- 
MENT OF LIBRARY, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
WAYNE STATE University, DETROIT, MICHI- 
CAN; GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, 
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Rutcers University, New Brunswick, NEW 
JERSEY. à 
Two $1000 scholarships are awarded éach 
year for the professional education of school 
librarians, one to a graduate library school 
and the other to a school offering an un- 
dergraduate program of library education. 
Dorothy McGinniss and her committee made 
the above selection of schools from among 
those applying on the basis of demonstrated 
need for scholarships in school librarianship, 
scope of library education program for school 
librarians, and geographic location. - Under 
the terms of the award, the institutions must 
be in different parts of the country. Selection 
of students to receive the scholarships is left 
to the discretion of the schools. Mrs. Ada C. 
Brundy will receive the Rutgers grant. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship: JUDITH 
Rose HURSH, PITTSFORD, NEw YORK 


Established in 1951 by the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division in honor of Frederic G. Melcher, 
publisher and leader in promoting better books 
for children, the scholarship is presented an- 
nually to a candidate for graduate professional 
training in library work with children. Miss 
Hursh, a graduate of the University of Ro- 
chester, has worked in the Atomic Energy 
Project Library at the University of Rochester 
Medical Center and has done volunteer work 
in the pediatrics ward of the Strong Memorial 
Hospital. She will attend Columbia University 
School of Library Service. Mrs. Ruth Hill 
Viguers was chairman of the selection com- 
mittee. eee 


NEWLY ELECTED ALA COUNCILORS 


Election of the following councilors for the 
term 1960—64 was announced at the Montreal 
Conference: Carl H. Read, Margaret Hayes 
Grazier, Joseph B. Rounds, Ransom L. Rich- 
ardson, Jack E. Brown, Elizabeth H. Gross, 
Jane S. McClure, Elmer Grieder, Robert Vos- 
per, Charles L. Higgins, David K. Berning- 
hausen, C. Sumner Spalding, John A. Hum- 
phry, Marian Mead Allen, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, Raymond E. Williams. 
Jerome Cushman, Nettie E. Taylor, Paul J. 
Burnette, Jessie E. Boyd, Margaret Rutherford, 
Jean Crabtree, Dorothy M. Drake. 
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WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRA 


Only DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


So durable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
without tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
ar@ fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 
DeLuxe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, 
assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 
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FAIL JIOVEICNA 


new! Ptat-Kton. LIFETIME. 


“Self-Stick” Book Jacket Covers 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST Book Jacket 
Protection is also the 
Quickest and the 


Easiest... 


Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
with 1% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


Effective — Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein- 

Self-Stick Tabs forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 
at all four 
corners adhere 
permanently to covering, repair and rebinding! 


RETTE Seran. Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 


separate attach- LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 
ing tape or glue! speeds and simplifies application. 


Economical — Saves processing time and labor — saves re- 


*R.T.M. Dupont 





For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to 


Home Office: Dept. 134C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
t= West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario j 
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Best of the West 


by Robert W. Howard 


A new, and perhaps exciting, horizon for the 
Western opened in Elko, Nevada, in late June 
when 125 members of Western Writers of 
America took derring-do steps to upgrade the 
quality of books about the West and “round 
up” with librarians, historians, and educators 
to develop research and writing programs of 
“coherent authenticity about the American 
West.” During the four days of their seventh 
annual convention at Elko’s plushy Ranchinn 
Motel, the authors approved— 


e A spur-shaped sticker, bearing the WWA 
emblem, for use on the five books annually se- 
lected by judging teams of teachers, editors, 
and librarians as Spur-Prize books (i.e. best 
of the year in the category) in nonfiction, his- 
torical fiction, traditional western, juvenile and 
short story. 


e A red and blue counter carton for library, 
motel, and bookstore display of the year’s Spur- 
Prize books. 


e Two new annual awards, to go to pub- 
lishers and their artists, for jackets on books 
about the West that will “raise artwork from 


the current stigma of dance-hall floozies and 
bucktoothed sadists.” 


This year for the first time a complete set of 
twenty-five Spur-Prize books was assembled 
and presented to the Elko County Library. The 
presentation was made during a Western 
Americana reception to WWA by about a hun- 
dred ranchers and housewives in the library 
reading room, In accepting the books Mrs. 
Dorothy Dalton, head of the library in U.S.A.’s 
fourth largest county, said to the abashed word 
hands: “It’s high time that you authors took 
up the cudgel in defense of truths about the 
West. We know that WWA’s Spur-Prize books 
are authentic reports on what really happened 
‘beyond the Missouri.’ They belong in public 
libraries all over America. We are proud to be 
the first library to own the set.” 

A similar ceremony is planned for WWA’s 
1961 convention at Tucson, Arizona. If the 


Mrs. Dorothy Dalton, Elko County librarian, accepts 
the gift of the first complete set of Spur Award books 
from Frank C. Robertson, president of Western Writers 
of America. Participating were nine of the Spur Award 
authors attending WWA’s annual convention at Elko. 
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fund-raising projects adopted at Elko are suc- 
cessful, the authors plan to expand their gift 
of Spur-Prize books to major public libraries 
throughout the midwest and far west. 

Founded in 1954 as the professional associa- 
tion for writers about the West, and tightly 
limited to authors who have published three or 
more books, WWA’s roster includes the “by- 
lines” for more than 2000 current titles, from 
veterans Homer Croy, S. Omar Barker, and 
Frank C. Robertson to such current best sellers 
as Amelia Bean, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Irving Stone 
and James D. Horan. 

The Spur winners for 1960—presented in 
the doorway of the original Ruby Valley swing 
station of the Pony Express, which had been 
moved to the Frontier Lounge’s stage for the 
occasion by the Elko County Historical Society 
—are: 

Historical novel—The Buffalo Soldiers by 
John Prebble of Coulsdon, Surrey, England 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

Nonfiction—The Day of San Jacinto by 











MAGAFILES 





The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Dallas’ critic-author Frank Tolbert (McGraw- 
Hill) : 

Juvenile—Hold Back The Hunter by Cali- 
fornia’s Dale White (John Day) 

Traditional Western—Long Run by Tucson’s 
Nelson Nye, New York Times’ departmental re- 
viewer of Westerns and president-elect of WWA 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

Short story—Grand father Out of the Past by 
Noel Loomis of Descanso, California., from 
the WWA anthology, Frontiers West (Double- 
day & Co.). 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Howard is chairman of 
public relations for WWA. Another account of 
the Elko conference will be found in UCLA 
Librarian for July 22, including a photograph 
of Betty Rosenberg of the UCLA staff playing 
the slot machines. Her explanation was that 
“the tax bite from these notorious instruments 
is used to benefit schools and libraries.” WW A 
has deposited its archives at the UCLA library, 
and Miss Rosenberg attended the conference to 
report on the progress of the archives. 

Each issue of WWA’s monthly magazine, 
The Roundup, contains a Western Ratings 
Chart on new books about the West as recom- 
mended by newspaper reviewers across the na- 
tion. These ratings should be useful to libraries 
buying either fiction or nonfiction titles about 
the West. eee 





HOW SHOULD BOOKS BE ARRANGED? 
(Continued from page 634) 


researchers who have access to the stacks. This 
pilot study, preparatory to a thorough investiga- 
tion, is being made under a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. According to an LC 
news release, it will seek “such information as the 
relative use of the various areas of the stacks, 
frequency of use, the type of research requiring 
stack use, the value to researchers of inspecting 
the books themselves, and how much of stack use 
depends on the classified arrangement of the col- 
lections.” “Through observation of stack use,” 
states the Council, “the Library hopes to measure 
the values derivable from a classified collection, 
and whether these values can be secured from 
other sources, e.g., the catalog. It hopes also to 
be able to develop a pattern for determining.the 
value of shelf-classification in various types of 
libraries.” eee 
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i FLEET’S NEWEST TITLES 
BELONG IN LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE 


SCIENCE 
CIRCUS 7 


A TRIO OF FUN-FILLED REFERENCE BOOKS 


AROUND the WORLD with 
ELMER... backwards 
by Elmer Wheeler 


A sparkling saga about the author's 
rollicking rovings—and the funniest 
Travel Guide ever! Contains hun- 
dreds of travel tips for museum- 
weary tourists on what to see and 
where to go in Alaska, Mexico, 
Japan, France, Thailand, Morocco, 
Holland, Italy, Egypt and points be- 
tween. Delightfully illustrated. 


Just Published $4.95 


SCIENCE CIRCUS 
by Bob Brown 


Educational FUN for the entire family 
—in a ‘‘do-it-at-home”’ collection of 
153 scientific experiments and party 
stunts. Fascinating demonstrations of 
the miracles of science—with the use 
of everyday household appliances 
and materials. Complete instructions 
and illustrations for each exciting ex- 
periment. 


Just Published $4.50 





FORTUNE IN 
YOUR HAND 
by Elizabeth Daniels Squire 


An intriguing "do-it-yourself" hand- 
book on palmistry that's simple to 
follow and marvelous entertainment 
for all. Contains complete instruc- 
tions on how to tell fortunes, ana- 
lyze character and predict the future 
the way professional hand-readers 
do. Written by the author of the pop- 
ular syndicated newspaper column, 
Helping Hands. Fully illustrated. 


Coming September 26 $3.95 


‘ 


| 

FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | 

l Please ship us the following books in the quantities in- | 
dicated below. It is understood that we will be in- AIAG: EREE S TEE E E E E A T E T E S 

voiced at your standard library discount. | 

| AROUND THE WORLD WITH ELMER... BACKWARDS OB. PPRETLIRCCEPTT TERT Terre rrr Cet iitsr Tee | 

on eT ee copies ($4.95 ea.) | 

| SCIENCE CIRCUS ......... copies ($4.50 ea.) re eT Te ere rrr eer fr Tr Terr ro tT TOLI RT, | 

i FORTUNE IN YOURHAND......... copies ($3.95 ea.) ee PANAT Zone ...... Ce ~ | 
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—————, Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


... especially designed to give your 


paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 





è Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility, 


more books Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 

backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 

the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 

with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 

display value It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


in less s pace 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


= Home Office: Dept. 136C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
RO West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif? 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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LTP TO TEST COPIERS 


Funds for the most ambitious testing program so 
far undertaken by the Library Technology Proj- 
ect have been approved by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. The $30,000 program to test 
book copying equipment will be carried on by 
William R. Hawken, formerly head of the Library 
Photographic Service of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s General Library at Berkeley and now 
operating his own photographic laboratory. He is 
the author of “Library Uses of Rapid Copiers.” 

Mr. Hawken will conduct a comprehensive test- 
ing program on all types of copying equipment 
used in libraries. The test is expected to take 
approximately twelve months and to result in the 
publication of a manual which will evaluate both 
copying methods generally and the equipment 
tested. 


CIRCULATION METHODS STUDY 


On July 11 in Chicago, the advisory committee 
and representatives of George Fry and Associates 
met to discuss the objectives and scope of the 
comprehensive study of book-charging systems 
authorized by the Council on Library Resources, 
and the steps to be followed in making it. The 
study was announced in the July-August ALA 
Bulletin. 

All committee members were present. Public, 
college, university, and special library experience 
is represented in the past or present positions of 
these members. Although school library back- 
ground is not included, the circulation problems 
of school libraries will be given careful study. 


Objective and scope 


The successful proposal states that the basic 
objective of the study is to develop an improved 
method or methods of book-charging systems 
which will achieve the maximum in simplicity, 
economy, and flexibility consistent with effective 
control, and to present these developments in 
such form as to make them readily applicable to 
library operations by any interested and qualified 
librarian. 

The scope of the study to accomplish the ob- 
jective will involve making comprehensive analy- 


ses of all recognized book-charging systems now 
in operation, in a sufficient number of libraries to 
enable the compilation of accurate elemental 
costs, together with measures of control and serv- 
ice. The results of these analyses will be corre- 
lated with the variations in libraries such as type, 
circulation, geographical location, function, and 
overall operations. 


Steps in the study 


The study will include five steps: planning; 
field work; analysis of findings, development of 
conclusions and recommendations; preparation 
and presentation of the final report; and im- 
plementation of pilot systems. 

As one of the first steps in the field work, the 
Council on Library Resources has sent a ques- 
tionnaire (approved in principle by the com- 
mittee) to representative librarians. It is very 
important to the success of this study that the li- 
brarians who receive this questionnaire complete 
the information requested and return it as soon 
as possible to the library of George Fry and 
Associates. The personal comments and sugges- 
tions of the librarians are especially important. 

Another step in the field work will be visits by 
the management consultants to all types and sizes 
of libraries. Libraries to be visited were selected 
at the July 11 meeting. These libraries were 
chosen for one or more of several reasons in- 
cluding geographical location, size, type of charg: 
ing system used, and kind of library. 


Additional Meetings 


Although not called for by the original plan, 
additional meetings of the advisory committee 
and the Fry staff will be held during the course 
of the study to take full advantage of the back- 
ground of committee members. 

The August 12 meeting, held in Denver, con- 
sidered the first questionnaires to be returned 
and the early results of visits made by the man- 
agement men to selected libraries. By this time, 
the management firm had reached some definition 
of the objectives of book-charging systems, and 
these were discussed and will be used as a basis 
for further work on the study. 

The results of future meetings (planned for 
October and December) and progress of the 
study will be reported in this department. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


Library Technology’s July-August department 
carried a note about Type-Out, the new friend of 
fallible typists. 

The Type-Out Corp., 850 7th Ave., New York 
City, now distributes this product. The company 
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Coming in 1961... 
FAMILY NURSING AND CHILD CARE 


C. Luise Riehl, R.N. 
Night Supervisor, San Jose Community Hospital 
A complete course in practical nursing and child care 
written especially for use in nurses’ aide training. Covers 
nutrition, diets for special conditions, therapy, infant care, 
motherhood and other important topics. 384 fact-filled 
pages with 277 sharp illustrations. $6.00 


NEW in 1960... 


MEALTIME 


By Bess V. Oerke, Author of best-selling ‘‘Dress’’ 
Especially written for the advanced foods student, Meal- 
time stresses the operation and management of the home, 
the relationship between diet, nutrition, proper foods and 
our health, vitality and productivity. Based on the ‘‘life- 
cycle” theory, author Oerke has presented the most mod- 
ern techniques and practices of leading nutritionists. 


$4.96 
SAFE LIVING 


By Harold T. Glenn, author of "Youth at the Wheel” 
Upper elementary and junior high level librarians and 
instructors will find this new text on safety meets their 
every need. Includes School Safety Patrol training, opera- 
tion and management; safety at school, in the shop, on 
the playground; safety at home, on the highway and on 
vacations. Covers every facet of safety and safe living. 

$3.60 


N EW 1960 Revisions... 


SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
AND SHOP PROBLEMS 


Daugherty and Powell 
Widely accepted and recognized as the leading sheet- 
metal shop guide, this new revision now provides up-to- 
date problems. Analyzes all the essentials of sheet metal 
layout. 
Trade Edition 


COLORING, FINISHING AND 
PAINTING WOOD 


Newell & Holtrop 
A "complete library" on the subject of wood finishing, the 
new revision of this remarkable text presents a thorough 
coverage of paints, varnishes, stains and other wood 
finishes. Includes the latest finishing techniques of the 
master craftsmen. 


$6.00 


Trade Edition $9.35 
DRESS 
Bess V. Oerke $4.96 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS 
BOOK | 
McDermott & Nicholas $4.60 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas et al $4.72 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
3600 Duroc Building Peoria, Illinois 


"Educational Publishers Since 1899'' 
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will sell direct or furnish the names 
dealers. 

Copy-Out, for use on carbons or with carbon 
ribbon, is also available. Local department and 
stationery stores will carry the product and wide 
distribution is planned. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Progress on the project to develop a book-label- 
ing machine (announced in the January Bulletin) 
has been slower than expected. As a result, the 
deadline for completion of phase one has been 
extended. 


MANAGEMENT SUGGESTIONS 


“Office paper work should be fought on two levels 
—attitude and mechanics. Attitude is a good 
place to start. Some of the ones that must be cured 
are: ‘Let’s-Spread-the-Risk:’ this involves un- 
willingness to act to the limit of authority for fear 
of criticism. ‘Let-George-Do-It:’ This leads to buck 


passing—up, down, and sideways. ‘Do-It-Yourself’ 


is characteristic of the man who holds on to a 
paper work job because he thinks he can do it 
better than anyone else. ‘Never-Mind-the-Details:’ 
This prevents building high quality into opera- 
tions all along the line. 

“Tangled-up office paper work usually stems 
from a red-tape state of mind. Here are six clues 
to it: 1) Insistence on multiple reviews of instruc- 
tions, orders, or correspondence; 2) use of com- 
mittees for approving routine action instead of 
for policy making; 3) lack of established operat- 
ing procedures and standardized means of com- 
munication; 4) disregard of new methods and 
machinery; 5) devotion to reports in minute de- 
tail; and 6) continuance of records that are 
‘dead but not buried.’” From Management Aids 
for Small Manufacturers, No. 104, Small Business 


Administration. eco 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^'S-rino BOOKS 


TO-FIND 
Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book fleld. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer re readers to us when they ask for a 
uoy you cannot sup 

WE ALSO BUY "BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU No 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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New officers of the Adult Services Division are: 
president, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; vice president and president-elect, 
Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga Co. Public 


Library, Cleveland; secretary, Patricia M. 
Kenny, Central Circulation Br., New York Pub- 
lic Library; director, 1960-63, Evelyn Levy, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The re- 
visions in the ASD bylaws which were submitted 
to the membership by mail were approved, and 
went into effect at the Montreal Conference. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Each year, Adult Services features a statement 
about the division’s program for the coming year 
by the new president of ASD. In the following, 
MARGARET MONROE stresses her concern for 
wider involvement of ASD’s members in this 
program. 

Membership activity—participation in confer- 
ence programs, committee work on the multitude 
of interests of this very diverse field, develop- 
ment of professional thinking about adult serv- 
ices—is an urgent concern of the Adult Services 
Division. The ASD Board of Directors, commit- 
tee chairmen, and the ASD membership itself 
have recognized the need. Membership must find 
channels for activity and for creative thinking 
within the division and the ALA. The developing 
field of adult services will be clear and positive 
only when librarians have found the opportunity 
to contribute from their experience to its formu- 
lation. Like other large professional associations, 
ASD is seeking the kind of program that will 
provide a service to its members and will draw 
upon their talents. Some ALA divisions have 
been highly successful in creating adequate op- 
portunities for membership contribution. The 
Adult Services Division needs the help of its 
membership now in thinking through this prob- 
lem of developing a divisional program based 
on broad membership participation. 


Conference programs an ASD activity 
Conference programs are always a major mem- 
bership activity. The ALA-CLA Conference in 
Montreal in June 1960 gave ASD members a 
chance to meet Canadian librarians at a joint 


session on Studying Your Community, launching 
the Library-Community Project publication with 
lively analysis and constructive criticism shared 
in by adult services librarians from both sides 
of the border. ASD members welcomed the CLA 
Circulation Services Section’s decision to change 
its name to the CLA Adult Services Section, 
since the compatibility of aims of the two groups 
is sO apparent. 

The Montreal Conference also meant for many 
ASD members the rewarding experience of the 
Film Institute, which ASD had the privilege of 
co-sponsoring with the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee and the CLA Film Committee. This full 
day spent with the National Film Board of 
Canada provided a direct experience with plan- 
ning, production, and editing of film as well as 
seeing some fine examples of the art. 

Beyond these two broad programs, there were 
two highly effective program meetings conducted 
by ASD committees: a program on Library Serv- 
ices to the Aging, and one on Effective Library 
Service to Labor Unions. Committee activity, 
division programing, and cosponsorship of pro- 
grams with other ALA groups combined to offer 
range and variety. 

Next year’s conference in Cleveland in July 
1961 promises an equally diverse program, with 
Thomas Barensfeld of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary as Conference Program Committee Chair- 
man. A three-day preconference workshop on 
The Librarian Reaches Out to Children through 
Adults will be cosponsored with the Children’s 
Services Division and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s School of Library Science. A Cleveland- 
area committee is planning a series of meetings 
and tours demonstrating local library services to 
community organizations. The challenge to book 
selection policies and procedures offered by a 
major social issue will provide the substance of 
a full day’s program with attention to public, 
college, university, hospital, and institution li- 
braries. ASD committee programing will supple- 
ment these general programs. Opportunities for 
membership participation at national confer- 
ences, then, seem assured. 


Links to state association programs 


Another major phase of ASD exploration of 
membership participation has been begun by the 
ASD Committee on Relations with State and 
Local Organizations, of which Marie Davis of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia is chairman. 
This committee has undertaken a survey of state 
association programs in adult services, as a pre- 
liminary step to planning ways in which ASD 
can stimulate its members to active support of 
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state level adult services programs, and in which 
state programs can contribute to ASD thinking. 

An Adult Services Handbook to guide state 
association activities in this field has been 
planned by an ASD committee chaired by 
Agatha Klein of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public 
Library. This will be available well in advance 
of the Cleveland Conference. 


Publication and communication 


Expansion of ASD communication among 
members has been planned in two areas. In 
late October 1960, an ASD Presidential Letter 
will go to all division members, carrying news of 
important activities and developments in fields 
related to adult services. This letter will also pro- 
vide a channel of more direct and personal com- 
munication between ASD officers and members. 
Since funds have been made available for this 
single issue as an experiment, membership help 
in evaluation of its usefulness is urged. 

Further, the highly effective ASD Guides to 
the Literature of Adult Education will now be 
mailed to the entire ASD membership as they 
are released, instead of relying on distribution 
at the annual conference and through the filling 
of requests. 











The 3Bs 


specialists in 


BOOK 
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Membership guidance of ASD policy 


About 150 ASD members have served on com; 
mittees or as officers of the division in its three 
years of existence, and have thus given direc- 
tion to the development of ASD. As the ASD 
program expands, a larger number will be in- 
volved in committee activity. The ASD member- 
ship as a whole gave significant guidance to the 
division in 1958 in response to a direction-finding 
questionnaire submitted by the Program Policy 
Committee. 

While comment and suggestion from member- 
ship are always welcomed by ASD Board, ofh- 
cers, and executive secretary, the division will 
continue to seek specific guidance from member- 
ship on policy and program. The ASD Member- 
ship Meeting at the Cleveland Conference will 
provide the next occasion for a presentation of 
an inquiry and a membership discussion of di- 
visional development. 

This review of ASD concern for membership 
contribution to the division is intended as a chal- 
lenge to membership reflection and a stimulus 
to membership comment. The greater the con- 
tribution of thought and energy made by mem- 
bership, the stronger the division. As president 
of the Adult Services Division, I will welcome 
your advice! eco 








| ROOKLEE! 
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Reconditioning & Preconditioning 





All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote . . . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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.. . for Book Repair 
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... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote . 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE BASES OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Frank B. Sessa, director of the Miami Public 
Library, has been named chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Bases of Financial Support 
of Public Libraries. Following its study the com- 
mittee will make recommendations for a sound 
long-range fiscal policy. 

Two approaches to the question of financial 
support were considered by the committee: first, 
the percentage of support from federal, state, 
and local sources, such as the Joeckel formula 
of 10, 25, and 65 per cent; secondly, the kinds 
of taxes that are being levied and whether it 
might be possible to shift the emphasis from 
local real estate taxes to some other type of 
financial support. Because available statistics 
were at least five years old, the committee de- 
veloped its own questionnaire which was sub- 
mitted to State Library Extension agencies. Ap- 
proximately thirty-five states reported and indi- 
cated that virtually all support came from real 
estate and personal property taxes, although 
there were some notable exceptions. It was the 
consensus of the committee that public libraries, 
like schools and other local agencies, are all 
competing for a greater share of the tax dollar. 
Thus, for the committee to pursue this particular 
approach to the problem would be largely an 
intellectual exercise. The Joeckel formula is cer- 
tainly unrealistic and there seemed to be little 
possibility of arriving at a realistic one; the Na- 
tional Education Association, it might be noted, 
has been no more successful in developing a 
formula for school support. 

On the basis of these considerations the com- 
mittee members felt that they might better turn 
their attention to a study of state aid for public 
libraries; first, as to form or type, such as grants- 
in-aid, consultant service, or the distribution of 
books; secondly, to an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of state aid. 

The committee has recommended to the Public 
Library Association board that it be continued 
in existence. There are a number of projects 
under way that may supply additional informa- 
tion and facilitate the study of the committee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TOUR SWEDEN 


Fifteen American public librarians attended 
the informal conference on public library prob- 
lems held at Uddevalla, Sweden, August 14-16. 
Most of the Americans first attended the meeting 
of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations in Lund. Three members spoke for the 
group: Dorothy Alvord, head librarian, King 
County Public Library, Seattle, Wash., on “Meth- 
ods of Bringing Library Service to Rural or 
Widely Scattered Populations’; Hoyt Galvin, 
director, Public Library of Charlotte & Mecklen- 
burg County, Charlotte, N.C., on “Modern Trends 
in Library Architecture and Equipment”; A. 
Ruth Rutzen, director, Home Reading Services, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich., on “Rela- 
tions between School Libraries and Public Li- 
braries in Service to Students.” 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The proposed changes to the bylaws of the 
American Association of Library Trustees were 
approved by mail vote and became effective at 
the end of the ALA Conference in Montreal, 
June 24, 1960. The complete bylaws follow: 


BYLAWS 
Article I—Name 


The name of this section of the Public Library 
Association shall be the American Library Trustee 
Association. 


Article Il—Purpose 


To raise the standards of trusteeship and librarian- 
ship, the American Library Trustee Association will 
strive to encourage the utilization of every available 
resource by trustees as individuals and as boards. 


Article I1I—Membership 


Members of the American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion shall consist of those members of the American 
Library Association and Public Library Association 
who are or have been trustees or any person who 
subscribes to the purposes of this Association. 


Article IV 


Sec. 1. Officers. Officers of this Association shall 
be: A President, a President-Elect who shall serve 
as First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, each of whom shall hold 
office for two years, but not more than two successive 
terms, and four Directors-at-Large, two to be elected 
each year. There shall be an elected Representative 
of this Association to the Board of Directors of the 
Public Library Association who shall hold office for 
four years. 

Sec. 2. Duties. These officers shall perform the 
duties usually attached to these positions and such 
others as are specified in the article or may be as- 
signed to them. 
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a. President. The president shall appoint all stand- 
ing and special committees and be an ex officio mem- 
ber of such committees, without the right to vote, ex- 
cept in the case of a tie. The president shall pre- 
side at the meetings of the National Assembly of 
Library Trustees. The president shall present an 
annual report of the activities of the Association 
at the annual business meeting. The report shall be 
filed with the permanent records of the Association 
in the headquarters of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

b. Duties. The President-Elect shall perform the 
duties of the President in his absence and shall serve 
as President upon the completion of the term for 
which he is elected. In the event of the inability of 
the President to serve, the President-Elect shall be- 
come President and shall also serve his own term as 
President. 

c. The Second Vice-President shall be a librarian 
and shall serve as liaison between trustee and li- 
brarian members of this Association. 

d. Secretary. The secretary shall carry on the gen- 
eral correspondence of this section; shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the business meetings; 
and shall present a written report of the proceedings 
of the business meetings at the annual business meet- 
ing. This report shall be transmitted to the executive 
secretary of the Public Library Association of the 
American Library Association. 

e. Treasurer. The treasurer shall represent the 
association in all financial matters and shall report 
on the financial condition of the section at the an- 
nual business meeting. The receipt, disbursement, 
and auditing of the section funds shall be delegated 
to the American Library Association provided, how- 
ever, that all disbursements shall be made under the 
direction of the president. 

f. The Representative of this Association to the 
Board of Directors of the Public Library Association. 
The representative elected by this Association to 
the Board of Directors of the Public Library Associa- 
tion shall attend the meetings of that board and 
represent the interests of this Association in the de- 
liberations of that body and shall report to this 
Association such actions of that Board that con- 
cern this Association. 

Sec. 3. Board of Directors. The officers of this As- 
sociation, the immediate past-president, and the Rep- 
resentative of this Association to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Public Library Association shall consti- 
tute a Board of Directors which shall conduct all 
business pertaining to the Association between an- 
nual and other meetings, and shall have authority to 
make decisions for the Association during the period 
between meetings. 


Article V—National Assembly of Library Trustees 


There shall be a consultative body to this asso- 
ciation which shall consist of persons delegated by 
each state trustee organization to represent it in 
this Association. In states where there is no state 
library trustee organization the delegate to the 
National Assembly from such state may be selected 
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by the citizen organization whose purposes are in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of this Association. This 
delegate body shall be called the National Assembly 
of Library Trustees. The credentials of all delegates 
to the National Assembly of Library Trustees shall 
be certified to the President and the Board of Direc- 
tors at least 30 days before the scheduled meeting of 
the Assembly, by the Secretary, and shall be ap- 
proved by the Board prior to the meeting. The as- 
sembly shall meet at least once each year. It shall be 
convened and shall function pursuant to regulations 
adopted and approved by the Board of Directors of 
this Association. 


Article VI 


Sec. 1. Nominations. The president shall appoint 
a nominating committee of three members within 
two months after taking office to arrange for the 
nomination of candidates for offices in this Associa- 
tion. The nominating committee shall present at 
least two candidates for each office and shall file 
its report with the Executive Secretary of the Public 
Library Association of the American Library Asso- 
ciation not less than four months before the An- 
nual Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Executive Secretary will arrange for pub- 
lication in the official organ of the Publie Library 
Association. Additional nominations may be made by 
petition signed by not less than twenty (20) mem- 
bers of the American Library Trustee Association 
filed with the Executive Secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Association not less than two months before 
the Annual Conference. No person may be nominated 
by the Nominating Committee or by petition who is 
not a member of the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation and whose written consent has not been 
filed with the Nominating Committee. 

Sec. 2. The election shall be held by mail vote in 
accordance with American Library Association pro- 
cedure. In case of a tie vote, the successful candidate 
shall be determined by lot. 

Sec. 3. The President shall appoint an Election 
Committee, composed of the Executive Secretary of 
the Public Library Association as Chairman, and 
residents of the Chicago Metropolitan Area as mem- 
bers who shall count and tabulate the votes cast in 
the election. All candidates shall be notified im- 
mediately of the results of the election. 


Article VII—Meetings 


It shall be the general policy of this Association 
to hold an annual business meeting in connection 
with the Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association. Other meetings may be held at the time 
of the Midwinter Meeting of the American Library 
Association and at any other time deemed necessary 
by the Board of Directors of this Association. 


Article VIII—Amendments 


These Bylaws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the members participating in the voting to amend. 
The vote may be taken either at a business meeting 
of the Association, or by mail, and if by mail, prefer- 
ably as a part of the mail vote for election of officers. 
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‘ Article IX—Rules of Order 


"The rules contained in the latest edition of 
Robert's Rules of Order shall govern this Association. 


LARGEST TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 
ON RECORD 


Registration of 231 at the Montreal Institute 
was the largest in history of the Trustees Insti- 
tutes. Of this number, 201 registrants came from 
39 United States, 30 from the provinces of 
Canada. There was splendid esprit de corps 
throughout, communicating to the Institute an 
atmosphere conducive to meeting of minds. 

The overall theme, “A New Decade of Trustee- 
ship.” promised a fresh look at the common 
problems of trustees everywhere. The stage was 
set for the opening session by two speeches. 
The first of these, by Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
ALTA President, placed the trustee in time and 
space in the new decade, enunciating the present 
condition. The second, by Dr. George F. David- 
son, Canadian Deputy Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, depicted new trends expected to 
develop during the decade. These socio-economic 
trends were later related to library service by a 
Listening Panel. The first session gave partici- 
pants a new awareness that future demands on 
them will be of greater complexity and impor- 
tance than ever before; provided a stimulus to 
the thinking of individual trustees as it presented 
a provocative concept of what the library can 
become; gave a big picture of new opportunities 
emerging along with new challenges. 

Round-table discussions during the afternoon 
provided for exchange of views on what trustee 
responsibilities now are and what they will be- 
come. A deyeloping sense of the high nature of 
trusteeship was evidenced, and it was generally 
agreed that trustees are only now beginning to 
realize their full potential as keepers of the 
nation’s only free adult educational agency. 

Public relations, recognized as a prime respon- 
sibility of trustees, were given a new look at the 
third session. Discussion of purposes and tech- 
niques brought out the feeling that trustees must 
keep open their personal lines of communication 
from the library to the community, and that 
there is no substitute for personal concern and 
personal action. 

The banquet was addressed by two Canadian 
librarians, Miss Marion Gilroy, Supervisor, Re- 
gional Libraries, Provincial Library of Sas- 
katchewan, and Isabel McLean, Chief librarian, 
Sudbury, Ontario. The concluding luncheon on 
Sunday was addressed by Dan Lacy, Managing 
Director, American Book Publishers Council. 


and was concluded by a short summary of the 
Workshop by Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Workshop 
Committee chairman. 

The Montreal Institute once again demon- 
strated that this format provides a unique op- 
portunity for trustees to meet and learn together. 
Participants found that library trustees, in what- 
ever country they may live or how diverse they 
may individually be, are at one in their com- 
mon concern for the welfare of libraries. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


At the ALTA membership meeting, June 20, the 
following policy on citizen participation in National 
Library Week was adopted: 

Wuereas, The public library trustees in each com- 
munity have the basic responsibility for providing the 
best possible library service to the citizens of all ages; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That trustees should 
use National Library Week as a time to spotlight 
the needs and services of all the library resources 
in the community and to enlist the support of all citi- 
zen groups in a year round program; and 

The American Library Trustee Association recom- 
mends that trustees take the lead in forming local 
community National Library Week committees com- 
posed of civic, educational, cultural, and recrea- 
tional leaders to promote better library service. 

eee 











THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


Wrice for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 





1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The department this month is devoted to a state- 
ment from the president of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, HELEN L. 
Price, U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Topeka, Kansas. Miss Price outlines the activities 
and plans of AHIL for 1960-61. 

Most of us are primarily interested in and 
concerned about our future, since none of us can 
predict with exactness what the days, months, 
and years ahead will bring forth. Still, much of 
the future of AHIL depends upon the events of 
the past. 

The 1960 annual reports of officers and com- 
mittees of AHIL indicate progress of the division 
through various means. A few of the major ac- 
complishments of the past year were: revision of 
the AHIL Bylaws to make them more consistent 
with the ALA Bylaws and to establish two mem- 
ber-at-large directors in order to widen the repre- 
sentation to reflect all membership interests; the 
establishment of a nucleus of biographical file 
and a Division Resource File in an effort to re- 
cord pertinent information about divisional mem- 
bers; the circulation of an informational letter 
about hospital libraries to all agencies interested 
in health careers, including state hospital asso- 
ciations, state medical associations, and national 
organizations; the development of a traveling 
exhibit as a public relations agent for the asso- 
ciation; general improvement of the content of 
the Hospital and Institution Book Guide; and the 
revision of the proposal for a project in the field 
of bibliotherapy. 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Although the traveling exhibit was completed 
during the past year, its usage and value are yet 
to be realized. This exhibit was developed as a 
step in improving public understanding of the 
field of librarianship in libraries serving patients, 
and medical, nursing, and other professional staff 
in hospitals, and inmates or residents and pro- 
fessional staffs in institutions. The exhibit, con- 
sisting of four 2 4 foot panels describing AHIL 
and its services, was designed for two types of 
use: for state, regional, or national library associ- 
ation meetings; and for hospital or medical as- 
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sociation meetings, health and welfare organiza- 
tions, or related institutional meetings. Since the 
exhibit was designed as a public relations agent 
for AHIL, its value and usage will be as great as 
the members make it. It is hoped that the requests 
to the headquarters office for scheduling this ex- 
hibit will be frequent and varied during the com- 
ing year. 


ILLUSTRATIVE SLIDES REQUESTED 

A program to be implemented during the cur- 
rent year is an extensive publicity file of 2 X 2 
(35mm) slides showing varied aspects of work in 
all types of libraries represented in AHIL mem- 
bership, to be added to the ALA headquarters 
library. If any members have any current usable 
slides, they are requested to advise the president. 
This file of slides would be used for recruitment, 
orientation to the field of hospital and institu- 
tional librarianship, and as a means of inform- 
ing the public concerning work in the field. The 
goal of this project, which will involve national 
and international cooperation of libraries, is to 
provide visual material and the kind of informa- 
tion needed often during National Library Week, 
recruiting programs, career talks, and the like. 
This resource would do much to educate lay 
people to standards, needs, and possibilities for 
service in areas where libraries are still strug- 
gling for recognition and professional guidance. 
Although the film, Winged Bequest, and the 
traveling exhibit are already available on loan, 
this file of slides would supplement the other 
media of information. 


HIBG DISCONTINUED 


This division shares mutual problems with 
other divisions in the contest for the dollar in the 
coming fiscal year. At the recommendation of the 
ALA Program and Budget Committee the AHIL 
publication, Hospital and Institution Book Guide, 
has been discontinued. In place of a monthly 
publication, AHIL members will now receive a 
quarterly newsletter. In this periodical AHIL 
will continue to publish reports, articles, news of 
research projects, an exchange of ideas, and bibli- 
ographies relating to the field; however, the book 
review section has been discontinued, effective at 
the end of Volume 2, June 1960. For the coming 
year we have promise of information on hospital 
libraries in foreign countries, on the use of refer- 
ence books by patients, on procedure manuals for 
hospital libraries, reports of conferences of 
special interest to members such as the recent 
White House Conference, and reports of gome 
unusual library work in institutions and hospitals 
in this country. Greater use of the ALA Bulletin 
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department is also expected. Ideas for improve- 
ment of the publication and expressions regard- 
ing the usefulness of the new publication are 
solicited. 


BIBLIOTHERAPY PROJECT AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Although the proposal for a project in the field 
of bibliotherapy bearing the title, “Reading: Its 
Role in Rehabilitating the Mentally Ill,” re- 
ported earlier in this column, was rejected by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the AHIL 
Board of Directors feel that the possibility of 
submitting the project to another foundation 
should be explored in a further attempt to find 
another source of financing this project. It is 
hoped that this can be accomplished during the 
coming year. 

At the suggestion of the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, a new committee on the 
formulation of book selection policies for hospi- 
tals and institutions has been authorized. This 
committee will do preliminary work on book 
selection policies for hospitals and institutions, 
with suitable clarification of issues involving in- 
tellectual freedom. 

Many other activities of equal importance are 
being carried out daily through AHIL com- 
mittees. Although they are well established, they 
are not to be taken for granted. Committees of 
the association will continue to assume new pro- 
jects, plan conferences, recruit new members, 
represent the division among related professional 
groups, and carry out the usual business essential 
to any organization. 

During the coming year we will meet problems 
that will be a challenge to all of us. We have our 
assets and our plans for the future. We must 
work together toward the common goal of pro- 
moting library service and librarianship in li- 
braries serving patients, medical, nursing, and 
other professional staff in hospitals, and inmates 
or residents and professional staffs in institutions. 

eee 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize 
teaching and enrich public programs are 


listed in the New, 1960 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—C omprehensive 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 












Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 





ONE-SOURCE 
COVERAGE 
OF MAJOR 
NATIONAL 


ISSUES 
Pro & Con! 


pT ls = 


Each month, The Congressional Digest 
features comprehensive documentation 
of one current major Federal problem, 
including background data and verbatim 
PROS and CONS, the actual material 
weighed by the Congress in reaching a 
voting decision. This will provide your 
library with a single but comprehensive 
source of reference material on specific 
controversies of national importance as 
they arise during the coming months of 
the new administration, 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide and other 
leading indices. 


Published monthly except July & August 
1 Year $10 2 Years $18 3 Years $24 


For Subscription, write to 
Circulation Department 


CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 


1631 K Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY REFERENCE SURVEY 


Finished copy has now been received for “Ref- 
erence Service in American Public Libraries 
Serving Populations of 10,000 or More.” RSD 
members have been anticipating this report by 
the Public Library Reference Survey Committee, 
chaired by our new division president, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Neel Cheney. Its final summary form was the 
work of Mary Lee Bundy of the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. Rep- 
resenting a study of nearly 1200 returns from 
small, medium, and large libraries, the report is 
now being considered for publication. 


REFERENCE STATISTICS 

A special RSD Committee on Statistics has 
been presented by Henry J. Dubester, Library of 
Congress, and Mary N. Barton, RSD’s first presi- 
dent, now in exceedingly active retirement. Rec- 
ognizing the inherent elusiveness of meaningful 
measures of reference service, the committee feels 
the goal of stabilization well worth its labors. 
Basic considerations emphasize the requirement 
of usefulness for any figures gathered. Statistics 
have no justification in and of themselves. Re- 
lated to other factors such as finance, population 
size, and staff time, they can be of definite local- 
ized value, though this is lost in geographical 
summation or comparison. Uniformity of inter- 
pretation and other statistical problems must be 
resolved to establish validity. The part played by 
the Office of Education in statistical activities 
must also be evaluated and adjusted where 
necessary. Detailed examination of the whole 
problem of reference statistics is recommended. 
At the heart of the matter is determination of 
informational needs; statistics providing such 
information at local and national levels, meeting 
criteria of validity and usefulness, may then be 
elicited. 

BOOK CATALOGS 

Little heralded but of high productivity is the 
ALA Inter-Divisional Committee on Book Cata- 
logs. Staffed by members of RSD and the Catalog- 
ing Section of RTSD, the committee is chaired 
by David Weber of Harvard University. RSD 
members include Mildred C. O’Connor, Boston 
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Public Library; Robert Stevens, Library of Con- 
gress; and Agnes N. Tysse, University of Michi- 
gan. Study of its function has established this as 
a charge “to study the possibility of using 
printed catalogs and bibliographies as substi- 
tutes, in whole or in part, for card catalogs, and 
if so, to what extent and at what costs and bene- 
fits.” Meetings have also been devoted to work- 
ing papers of formidable proportions dealing 
with existing book catalogs, possible national 
plans for publication, frequency factors, the is- 
suance of supplements, and the required intel- 
lectual and bibliographical standards. 


LOOSE ENDS 

The Committee on New Reference Tools has 
distributed its long-awaited questionnaire on 
needs. The mailing to 3400 members (an un- 
anticipated population, incidentally) is produc- 
ing a very good response, according to prelimi- 
nary indications. 

The matter of loans of dissertations by in- 
stitutions having publication agreements with 
University Microfilms was investigated by the 
Interlibrary Loan Committee at their Montreal 
meeting. This committee held that such loans on 
a discretionary basis were justified and that 
consideration should also be given by libraries to 
absorb the expense of purchasing films of dis- 
sertations rather than passing the cost on to the 
patrons. Also discussed by the committee were 
the problems of blanket insurance, substitution 
of photocopies for loans, and damage to bor- 
rowed microfilm and microcards. 


THE TWO GAVELS 


The previously gavel-less RSD Executive Board 
now boasts not one but two gavels. This wealth 
traces to a remark by Cora Beatty at last year’s 
conference concerning the division’s cramped, 
ungaveled style. Past Division President Everett 
Moore, remembering Miss Beatty’s great fond- 
ness for California’s Muir Woods and the beauty 
of redwood, sparked the purchase by board 
members of a lovely gavel of russet coco-bolo 
wood whose gold band is engraved with the 
division name, “In Honor of Cora M. Beatty, 
First Executive Secretary, 1957-1959.” At the 
Montreal Conference RSD membership meeting 
Mr. Moore presented the above gavel and Rich- 
ard Harwell, then acting RSD executive secre- 
tary, gave to Miss Harris a small box containing 
the second gavel with an engraved silver band 
bearing division initials and date. The enclosed 
card expressed “Best wishes to Katharine G. 
Harris and her successors as President of the 
Reference Services Division. June 1960. From 
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SURVEY AND STANDARDS FOR STATE LIBRARIES 


The following report of the Survey and Stand- 
ards Committee of the American Association of 
State Libraries was made to the division’s mem- 
bership at the Montreal Conference by MRS. 
Puy.uis I. DALTON, chairman of the committee, 
assistant librarian, California State Library. 

“The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $45,000 to ALA for a survey of state libraries 
and the establishment of standards for such li- 
braries. Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
will direct the survey. A study will be made of 
all state library functions in the fifty states. 
From the factual basis provided by this com- 
prehensive survey, standards will be formulated 
for state libraries.” 

Behind this announcement, in the June 1960 
ALA Bulletin, is a long history of planning and 
working. It is especially fortunate that the survey 
will begin during Mrs. Fyan’s presidency since 
she was a moving force in the efforts to secure 
a survey. In 1957 Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, 
the first president of ASL, surveyed the state 
librarians in an endeavor to determine the pro- 
gram that the state libraries wanted developed 
within their division of ALA. A majority of the 
state librarians indicated that one of their main 
concerns was a survey of state library functions 
and the development of standards. 

From that determination, Mrs. Zimmerman 
appointed the first Survey and Standards Com- 
‘mittee of ASL in November of 1957 with Alton H. 
Keller of the Library of Congress as chairman. 
The first meeting of the committee was held at 
the ALA Midwinter meeting in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, 1958. It was determined at that meeting that, 
on a trial basis, each committee member should 
take a function or functions of a state library 
and describe the functions. All library functions 
were to be included except the extension services 
as these were being surveyed currently by the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At the San Francisco Conference, the 
committee reviewed the descriptions and decided 
what was needed was not the ideal but a com- 
posite description of each function as it actually 
exists in all states. A list of questions based on 
the descriptions was developed by the members 
of the committee and a meeting was held at the 


Assembly of State Libraries at the Library of 
Congress in the fall of 1958. 

Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton became chairman of the 
committee because of Mr. Keller’s death. Pax- 
ton P. Price, Missouri State Librarian, was 
named chairman of a subcommittee to develop 
an acquisitions policy for state libraries. 

At the June 1959 meeting the committee de- 
cided that the best method of surveying state 
libraries would be through a foundation grant 
to ALA, which would provide for a research 
staff and a research director. During the Wash- 
ington Conference, plans were developed with 
the committee and with David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director of ALA. A timetable was worked 
out so that a proposal to a foundation could be 
ready for the ALA Executive Board meeting 
in November. Dr. Leigh, who had been appointed 
to the committee, and Mrs. Dalton were delegated 
the task of writing the proposal to be submitted 
to a foundation based on a plan previously de- 
veloped by the committee. The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the ALA Executive Board in November 
1959, where it was acted on favorably. ALA then 
made the proposal to the Carnegie Corporation, 
asking for $45,000 to finance the survey and the 
standards. Dr. Leigh agreed to serve as director 
if funds were received. 

Between the Washington and Chicago meeting, 
the Council of State Governments was asked to 
cooperate with the Survey and Standards Com- 
mittee. They agreed, and Mr. Herbert Wiltsee, 
Director of the Southern Office of the Council 
of State Governments, Atlanta, Georgia, was ap- 
pointed to the Committee to represent the Coun- 
cil. 

Early in May, Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive 
secretary of ASL, called me one morning to tell 
me that the Carnegie Corporation was granting 
us the $45,000. That was a most delightful morn- 
ing! Everything was then ready to move. Dr. 
Leigh came to Sacramento on his way from 
Hawaii to New York. He had not yet received 
the telegram telling him the glad news so I had 
the privilege of telling him and also that, now 
that we had the funds, the committee hoped 
that he would accept ALA’s offer of the Director- 
ship. He did accept that offer. Also on the re- 
search team are Dr. Ed Wight of the University 
of California School of Librarianship, Dr. Leon 
Carnovsky of the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School, and a fourth person to survey 
the southern states to be appointed. 

The survey is to start January 1, 1961. Each 
state will be visited by a member of the staff, 
each assigned to a section of the country he 
knows well. The research staff will be carrying 
out the study and survey in addition to their 
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regular duties. This is a conscious effort to se- 
cure the best qualified people in the field of li- 
brary research. Also, it was thought that the 
survey would be more representative and more 
objective if the research staff represented a 
broad range of experience in library work. 

We are most pleased that we shall be able 
to work out standards for state libraries based 
on a thorough survey. It is, to my knowledge, 
unique to go at standards this way. One of the 
difficulties in setting standards has been the fact 
that objective, quantitative standards have had 
to be set without having enough data even to 
indicate on what factual data the standards were 
based. The survey will be made both by fact 
finding questionnaires and by direct visit. All 
library functions performed on the state level 
will be surveyed, including extension, which was 
added by the committee at the Washington Con- 
ference. It is proposed that the survey report 
will be completed in January 1962. The prelimi- 
nary draft of the standards will be developed 
during the subsequent months and may be ready 
for presentation at the 1962 ALA Conference. 
During the time that the survey is being de- 
veloped, the Survey and Standards Committee 
will continue to function as an advisory commit- 
tee. 





A NEW PHOTO-COPY 
MACHINE has been in- 
troduced by General 
Photo Products Co., of 
Chatham, N.J. The 
heavy steel base and 
high-impact plastic 
tray and housing 
make it a very attractive and durable unit. A new 
multiple-copy paper which can make about ten 
good copies from one negative is recommended 
for this machine. Models are available which will 
accept papers of 9”, 12”, and 14” widths. Write 
manufacturer for further information. 





+ + 


THE PERIODICAL PRESERVATION PLAN has been in- 
troduced by Micro Photo, Inc., who will offer li- 
braries approximately one million microfilmed 


pages of 32 historically valuable publications, 
such as Harper’s Weekly (1857-1900), Scientific 
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American (1845-1900), Scribners Magazine 
(The Century Magazine, 1870-1900). The new 
plan enables libraries to buy only the periodicals 
needed and provides savings in shelf space and 
rebinding costs, as well as all the other advantages 
of microfilming. The initial list of 32 titles is the 
result of suggestions and requests received from 
librarians throughout the country. For further 
details of the plan write Micro Photo, Inc., 1700 
Shaw Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


+ 2+ ¢ 


SHELVIE, AN ADJUST- 
ABLE BOOK END, made 
by Structural Prod- 
ucts, Inc., holds books, 
records, and folders 
upright on open 
shelves. Spring ten- 
sion keeps  Shelvie 
firmly in place, yet it 
can be moved and ad- 
justed at will to meet 
changing storage and 
space requirements. For further information write 
Structural Products, Inc., Charlotte, Michigan. 
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A COLLEGE LIBRARY 
was relighted with 
LAM Modulume per- 
imeter lighting and 
table lights. Without 
altering the ceiling or 
making any structural 
changes, the new 
lighting provides 
glare-free light while 
maintaining its archi- 
tectural character. Photograph shows how effec- 
tively the lighting provides wall light and how, 
evenly the tables are illuminated. Manufactured 


by LAM, Inc., Wakefield, Mass. 





BOOKS ON MUSIC 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


UNDERSCORE, by Frank Skinner. A complete course in 
scoring for motion picture and television. Completely re- 


vised. Price $5.00 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARRANGER COMPOSER, by Russell 
Garcia. A best selling arranging method, preferred by 
many colleges. Price $5.00 


THE SHAPING FORCES IN MUSIC, by Ernst Toch. An in- 
quiry into the nature of Harmony—Melody—Counterpoint 
— Form. Price $5.00 


FIRST ARRANGEMENT, by 
can arrange with this book. 











Van Alexander. ane musician 
rice $2.50 





Literature on request. . 


CRITERION MUSIC CORP. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF- PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech ; 
etc... Je Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated) Approx. 2000 
ref. mo. $2 extra Spring-type Binder. 1725 Kings Rd. 
(A), Corvallis, Ore. 

FREE History & Politics catalogues. Also solicit- 
ing want lists. Flushing Books, 67-12—136th St., 
Flushing 67, N.Y. 

BOOKSEARCHERS! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Prompt, reasonable—no obligation. Send 
wants to Bob Spencer, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

BC CAT. Ist Series (1898-42) 2nd Printing, Orig. 
Edn. 109 vols. (of 167) almost mint $7.00 per vol. or 
$500 for all. Box B-149. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. CANNER’S, ALA Dept., 
Boston 20, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN ee e 
LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find Li- 


brary Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1953, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 








e ENTERTAINING 
4 


» Should be seen by every» 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teache 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


r, 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

BEGINNING JULY FIRST, Assistant Librarian in 
public library in pleasant commuting town of 18,500, 
30 minutes heart of Manhattan. Certified, or if 
partially trained, work schedule will be arranged to 
allow for continuing study. 35-hour, 5-day week, all 
benefits, a real future. Salary open to discussion. 
Address: Cliffside Park Free Public Library, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J. 

IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Librarian—Library 
School Graduate Required—Community 25,000. Three 
full time assistants—month’s vacation—five day week 
—salary starting $4800 with yearly increase. Write 
Miss Doris I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 
Reynolds Street, Kingston, Pa. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. As- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $5685. L.S. and ad- 
ministrative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experience desirable. 
Assistantship in department also vacant, $3600, yearly 
increment of $120 to maximum of $4200. Library 
degree required, no experience. Write David Dorman, 
City Librarian, Manchester City Library, 405 Pine 
Street, Manchester, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN needed to assume re- 
sponsibility for new department on 2nd floor of re- 
cently remodeled Main Library Building. Your serv- 
ices have been promised to patrons using Main and 
Branch Libraries. Requirements include library de- 
gree and elegibility for N.Y. State certification. Ex- 
perience desirable but not essential. Benefits include 
salary ($5000), life in cultural North Shore Long 
Island community, month’s vacation, Social Security, 
N.Y.S. Retirement, etc. Come out and see us! Write 
to Stanley A. Ransom, Director, Huntington Public 
Library, 338 Main Street, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST, to assist with book 
selection for bookmobile collections and to give ad- 
visory service to small libraries. Professional library 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply 
to State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE State Library, Concord, has 
an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
beautiful lake and mountain area of the state to help 
librarians and trustees of rural libraries. Supple- 
mentary book service is provided’ by bookmobile 
carrying 2000 books, advisory service by conferences 
and meetings with librarians and trustees. Oppor- 
tunity to develop new program such as audio-visual, 
speak before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. Five-day 
week; combination social security and state retire- 
ment; sick leave and vacation both 114 work days for 
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each month worked; health insurance optional; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
accredited library school required, experience desira- 
ble but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged within 
the scale $4876-$5888. Position open September Ist. 
Contact: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR ILI. New air conditioned 
library, Massapequa, L.I., N.Y. Population 50,000. 
Salary open, depending on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Assistant Director and book-trailer librarian 
to be added to staff. Applicant must have four years 
experience, and be eligible for New York State 
Certificate. Civil Service, State Retirement System, 
Social Security, one month vacation. This is a real 
administrative opportunity for a rapidly expanding 
library service. Apply to: Board of Trustees, Massa- 
pequa Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, Massa- 
pequa, N.Y. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5500. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

LIBRARIAN—small library—growing Hudson Val- 
ley community. 35 miles NYC. Member Westchester 
Library System. 39 hr. week, starting salary $5200. 
Professional degree required. Social Security, vaca- 
tion, other advantages. Excellent part-time staff. Op- 
portunity to gain experience in planning new library. 
Write Mrs. Constance Furey, 29 Franklin Ave., Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Assistant to Librarian 
and supervisor of services to adults and young peo- 
ple; beautiful medium size library, growing field of 
work. Professional degree, supervisory experience de- 
sirable. One month vacation, 12 days sick leave. Posi- 
tion open immediately. Beginning salary $5500. Ap- 
ply: Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Pub- 
lic Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

LIBRARY DIRECTORS in County library systems 
throughout New York State. Eight vacancies. Starting 
salaries $7500 to $11,000. Civil Service benefits. Pro- 
fessional degree. Administrative experience. For de- 
tails, write Recruitment Unit, Civil Service Dept., 
Box 44, State Campus, Albany, N.Y. 

EXPANSION PROGRAM Positions. Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, New York City. College plus 
library school graduation required. Coordinator of 
Adult Services and Coordinator of Young Adult Serv- 
ices—$7450-$9250 (2 positions), 6 years experience. 
Experience in program planning plus some supervi- 
sion. Broad knowledge of books and materials. As- 
sistant Coordinator of Adult Services—$6400-$8200, 
4 years experience. Other qualifications as above. 
School Specialist—$6400-$8200, 4 years experience 
including public library children’s services; some 
school experience desirable. Assistant Superintendent 
of Catalog Division—$6400-$8200, 4 years experience 
in cataloging including some supervisory experience. 
Reference Specialist—$5750-$7180 (2 positions) — 
History (including Asian and African), Biological 
Sciences; 2 years experience plus subject major. 
Bookmobile Librarians—$5750-$7180, 2 vyears® ex- 
perience. Some bookmobile experience desirable. Li- 
brarians—$5090-$6290—Branch and Central Library 
positions, no experience required. Pension, Social 
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Security, 20 days vacation, annual increments, 12 days 
sick leave, medical and hospitalization insurance 
available. Excellent promotional possibilities in this 
expanding system. Apply: Personnel Director, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamica 32, N.Y. 

MUSIC CATALOGER in excellent college music 
library two hours from New York. L.S. degree, music, 
some French, German required. Salary $4800 up plus 
college paid retirement, 6 weeks vacation first year, 
8 weeks thereafter. Apply: Jean McFarland, Librar- 
ian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

TWO CATALOGING POSITIONS. (1) Assistant 
Cataloger, college library of 375,000 volumes. Start- 
ing salary $4600. (2) Cataloger for Watkinson Li- 
brary special collections to handle cataloging and 
classification. Staring salary $4800. 35 hour work 
week, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 
Modern (1952) building. Apply: Donald B. Engley, 
Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT ART LIBRARIAN, Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. To help reor- 
ganize library of 12,000 volumes and 35,000 photo- 
graphs for clientele of 900. Primary responsibility 
classification of books and photographs. Library train- 
ing, some knowledge of History of Art, and typing 
ability desired; experience not essential. Salary open. 
Usual staff benefits including Faculty Club, one 
month vacation plus week during Christmas and 
Spring vacations. Four-college cultural and social life. 
Open September Ist. Apply to: Miss Phyllis A. Rein- 
hardt, Librarian, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

CIRCULATION AND BOOKMOBILE LIBRAR- 
IAN. Nassau County, South Shore, L.I. Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile, patrons increasing during construction 
of new building. Salary range $5000-$6000, starting 
salary dependent on experience. 50 minutes Manhat- 
tan, Library school graduation. Write details to Penin- 
sula Public Library, Lawrence, L.I., N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Who wants unusual 
opportunities to work with college students, faculty 
and books in a position offering challenge and de- 
manding initiative. Contact B-151. (Usual require- 
ments of preparation; usual “security” benefits; 
growing, building, young college; small town in the 
Southeast; salary $5100 up.) 

SUBJECT CATALOGUER. Fifth year degree. 
Reading knowledge of German and preferably one 
additional foreign language. Starting salary without 
experience $4500. Attractive fringe benefits. Contact 
Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Princeton, N.J. 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York City, library 
oriented, has direct mail promotion and advertising 
opening for alert young male or female librarian pref- 
erably with public relations or other writing experi- 
ence. Fine advancement opportunity for right indi- 
vidual. 5-day, 35-hour week, congenial working condi- 
tions, vacations, hospitalization, pensions, other bene- 
fits. State experience and beginning salary desired. 
B-200. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. New Bedford Free Public Li- 
brary. Population 103,000; main library, 3 branches 
and bookmobile. Salary $7100. Library degree with 
some experience in public library administration pre- 
ferred. Vacation, cumulative sick leave, municipal 
retifement plan. Interested applicants should send a 
detailed letter listing education, references, experience 
record and photograph. Apply to: Chairman, Board of 
Library Trustees, P.O. Box 902, New Bedford, Mass. 


southeast 
DIRECTOR. Three county region in Eastern North 
Carolina formed 5 years ago. Population 32,000; 6 li- 
braries; 2 bookmobiles; county seats 30 miles apart; 
new regional library with air-conditioned office; cen- 
tral processing center at State Library; 2 profes- 
sional assistants. Near beaches; 80 miles from Nor- 
folk. Social Security; Workmen’s Compensation; 
l month’s vacation; 3 weeks sick leave; travel allow- 
ance. Salary commensurate with experience and edu- 
cation. Personal interview necessary. Send references 
with initial letter. Apply Mrs. J. Robert Campbell, 
Pettigrew Regional Library, Plymouth, N.C. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGING ASSISTANT de- 
sired for city-county public library serving charm- 
ing old-new southern community. Position offers ex- 
cellent opportunity to broaden professional back- 
ground. Friendly community offers interesting “out- 
side of library” life. 4 weeks vacation, 40 hour week, 
10 days sick leave, Social Security, state retirement, 
attendance at professional meetings, salary $4500. 
Air-conditioned library, 1 bookmobile, 1 branch, pos- 
sibility of regional development. Movement in prog- 
ress for new library. Qualifications: Professional li- 
brary training, even temperament, adaptability. For 
information write Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Miss. 

CATALOGUER NEEDED! Qualified cataloguer 
with L.S. degree to coordinate cataloging in newly 
organized County Library. Beginning salary $4600 
minimum. Full time clerical assistance. Social Se- 
curity and State Retirement. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Position open September 15. Write: Mary G. 
Walsh, Librarian, Allegany County Library, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

DIRECTOR. Five County regional library in South 
Georgia. Formed in 1956. Serves a population of 71,000. 
5 branch libraries; 2 bookmobiles; new air-conditioned 
headquarters. Centralized ordering and cataloging 
done through State Offices. Staff of 4 professionals, 
3 clericals, 1 part-time clerical, and three student as- 
sistants. 5 branch librarians. State retirement; group 
insurance; 3 weeks vacation; liberal sick leave and 
holidays; travel allowance. Salary range from $4980- 
$5940, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Young man preferred. Experience desirable. Personal 
interview desired. Send references with initial letter. 
Apply to: Carlton J. Thaxton, Director, Coastal Plain 
Regional Library, Tifton, Ga. 


midwest 
LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in cataloging and 
reference work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $7307 depending 
upon nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK. $6220-$7060 
(4 steps). 5th year degree plus 2 years’ experience 
including work with children, Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program for system (9 branches), select 
books for Main Children’s Room as basis for system 
selection, supervise branch collections, do general 
public relations as related to program. Social Se- 
curity and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available, 20 days vacation, 9 holidays, 12 days sick 
leave annually cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. 
Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience, Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 

FLINT—New positions in branch, children’s and 
reference work are being established for an expand- 
ing program. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $7345 
depending upon experience and position. Library 
Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 5 day 
week. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. Apply, Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Michigan. 

TWO POSITIONS. L.S. Graduates. General As- 
sistant for circulation and reference work. First 
Assistant catalog department. Both positions offer 
good future possibilities. New building to be occu- 
pied spring of 1961. Four week vacation, sick leave 
and usual fringe benefits. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—Offers the opportunity 
to serve both the Medical and Nursing School Li- 
braries. This position is available in a large non- 
profit hospital which represents the health center 
of this midwest community. Salary OPEN; paid 
vacations, sick leave, five-day 40 hour week. Prefer 
degree individual with major in Library Science. 
Apply Personnel Director, Aultman Hospital, 625 
Clarendon Ave. S.W., Canton, Ohio. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$5500-$6220 (4 steps) $5600-$6680 (6 steps) 1961. 
5th year degree plus minimum two years experience, 
including training or experience in audio-visual. 
Readers’ advisory service, promotion of library com- 
munity relations by book talks, program planning, 
adult education activities, selection of recordings, 
assisting in film and book selection, particularly 
music books. Social Security and state pension, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield available, 20 days vacation, 
9 paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, cumulative to 
60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant 
Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

DON’T OVERLOOK these oportunities in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library. Located in the most at- 
tractive cultural and cosmopolitan center of the mid- 
west. 1. Assistant to the Director. With two clerical 
assistants, conducts the personnel program of the Li- 
brary; assist in the preparation of and maintaining 
the salary budget. Graduate library degree desirable 
but not necessary; training and experience in per- 
sonnel work desirable. Position available now. Salary 
open, favorable. 2. Bureau of Government Librarian 
II, Provides reference and circulation services in li- 
brary serving primarily faculty and graduate stu- 
dents in public administration. Graduate Library de- 
gree; two years of professional library experience; 
educational background in political science very de- 
sirable. Minimum annual salary $5400. Position open 
September 5. 3. Reference Librarian II. Provides 
reference and readers’ advisory service in Reference 
Department serving primarily graduate students and 
faculty. Graduate Library degree; two years of pro- 
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fessional library experience (for part of which gradu- 
ate training in subject field may be substituted). 
Minimum annual salary $5400. Position open now. 
Good working conditions, 40 hour week, fringe bene- 
fits, liberal vacations, Social Security. Apply to: 
Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open, One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

REFERENCE-CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Pub- 
lic Library, Portage. Duties: Assistant supervision of 
adult department. Requirements: College degree or 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. Work week 39 hours. Paid vacation. 
Sick leave, Social Security, state retirement plan. 
Apply: Miss Margaret Lutoysky, Librarian, Portage 
Free Library, Portage, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN—Village of Elm Grove, Wisconsin. 
Excellent opportunity to develop and administer new 
library function in new Community Center. Require- 
ments: BLS or MLS. Experience: Not essential. 
Liberal fringe benefit plan. Starting salary: $4800. 
Apply: Village Manager, Village Hall, Elm Grove, 


is. 

CAREERS IN UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LI- 
BRARY. Junior cataloger for serials, and junior ref- 
erence librarian for general reference and special 
collections. Recent graduation from library school, 
use of two foreign languages, and interest in re- 
search essential. Faculty status and superior retire- 
ment and disability plans. Starting salaries, $5150- 
$5400. In application to Director, lowa City, furnish 
biographical details and small photograph. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN I. Challenging posi- 
tion involving some work in circulation open im- 
mediately for recent library school graduate with 
Master’s degree. Experience not required. Superior 
library, with endowment. Expanding industrial and 
port city in resort area on Lake Michigan. Salary 
$4600 with yearly increments. Five-day, 40-hour week, 
four-week vacation, sick leave, group insurance, re- 
tirement and Social Security. Apply: Acting Director, 
Hackley Public Library, Third and Webster, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive small sub- 
urban public library ten miles west of Chicago. Offers 
excellent opportunity for someone with interest and 
imagination to organize and extend this department’s 
services. Salary open depending upon qualifications 
and experience. 35-hour, 5-day week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave, municipal retirement plus Social Security. 
Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. Preiss, Librarian, River 
Forest Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 

POSITION AS HEAD LIBRARIAN open in sub- 
urban city of 32,000, new modern air-conditioned li- 
brary building with book collection of 46,000 volumes. 
This appointment when made will be under Civil Serv- 
ice. Applicant must have a Master in Library Science 
degree, preferably with at least three years experience 
in the library field. Please send reply to: Mrs. D. Otis 
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Tewksbury, President, Ferndale Public Library Board, 
1856 Pinecrest Drive, Ferndale 20, Mich. : 

PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS, a suburb of Chicago, 
(30,000) Library Administration of a secondary school 
system. Two four-year high schools, college prepara- 
tory. Library experience required with imagination and 
initiative to match this rapidly growing school system. 
Prefer a married man, salary range $4800-$10,400. 
Apply: Gregory H. Sloan, Personnel, Rich Township 
High Schools, Park Forest, Ill. 

BRANCH SUPERVISOR in two-county Regional 
System with five community libraries and one book- 
mobile. Headquarters in college town, only fifty miles 
from Kansas City, or easy driving distance to Ozark 
playgrounds. Responsible for developing branch serv- 
ices, primarily to adults; assist in book selection; work 
with local librarians. Opportunity to try out new ideas 
in system less than three years old. Library school 
graduate, public library experience. Begin $4800-$5200 
depending on experience. Staff car or mileage on per- 
sonal car. Write: Esther Gilman, Regional Librarian, 
Trails Regional Library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ENGINEERING-SCIENCE-LIBRARIAN. To head 
Engineering—Chemistry—Physics Library forming part 
of ideally located Northwestern University library. 
Holdings: 60,000 vols. Staff: 6. Book & Per. budget: 
$34,000. Requirements: Engineering and/or chemistry- 
physics background; 5th year L.S. degree; sub- 
stantial library experience; administrative ability; 
technical book knowledge; reading knowledge of 
French and German. Initial salary: $7500-$9000, de- 
pending upon background and experience. Work 
week: 37% hours. Benefits: A month’s vacation; Group 
Insurance; Hospital, surgical, medical disaster, and 
accident insurance. Social Security, T.I.A.A. after age 
30 and two years of service (optional after age 25 and 
two years service). B-150. 

POSITIONS OPEN in a new public library in St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. The city with a population of 
78,000 is situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair and 
is twenty minutes drive by expressway from Downtown 
Detroit. It affords many recreational and cultural ad- 
vantages. 1. Bookmobile Librarian to take charge of 
new bookmobile. Librarian II rating with beginning 
salary $5616 increasing to $6370 by the end of 42 
months. Applicant must have Bachelors and Library 
School degree, plus two years experience. 2. Librarian 
I to work as general assistant. Beginning salary $4654 
increasing to $5239 by the end of 42 months. Bachelors 
and Library School degree required. For both positions 
there are vacation, sick leave, group insurance, Social 
Security, and retirement benefits given. Civil Service 
examination required. Write: Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, 
Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public Library, 22500 
Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary. Salary $5100-$5940. Library school degree re- 
quired. Cataloging experience desirable, but not neces- 
sary. Position open. 35-hour week, 22 days vacation 
after one year. Sick leave, Social Security. Write to 
Librarian. 


southwest 
NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY has opening 


for an Assistant Reference-Circulation Librarian to 
administer circulation desk and assist in reference. 
Fae@ulty status, insurance, retirement, 30 day vaca- 
tion. Beginning salary $5400. Write to Chester H. 
Linscheid, Librarian, New Mexico State University, 
University Park, N.M. 


pacific northwest 


CITY LIBRARIAN, Spokane Public Library. Open 
December 1, 1960. Beginning salary, $7500 a year. 
City retirement plan, social security, sick leave, 
4-week vacation. L.S. degree, state certification, ad- 
ministrative experience required. Apply to Mrs. 
Gladys S. Puckett, Librarian, Spokane Public Li- 
brary, S. 10 Cedar, Spokane 4, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarians—Assistants in departments of 
Technology and History, Government & Biography— 
a Music Cataloger. Degree from ALA accredited li- 
brary school required. Beautiful new Central build- 
ing. Salary up to $5400 depending upon qualifica- 
tions, 22 working days vacation, 12 days annual sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security and ex- 
cellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical insurance. 
Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel Assistant, 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social security 
and TIAA. B-199, 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

COME TO SALEM ... Beautiful capital, mild cli- 
mate, close to ocean, mountains and metropolitan 
Portland. Opening for Librarian I, Readers’ Services 
Division, Oregon State Library. Salary range: $360- 
$460. State civil service and retirement. Other fringe 
benefits. Requirements: Graduation from an accredited 
library school. Write to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Li- 
brarian, Salem, Oregon. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistant Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for receat library school graduate to obtain 
reference, map, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool summers. 
Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group hospitali- 
zation and medical insurance. Good beginning salary 
to right person. B-149, 


far west 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. One position open: 
Children’s Librarian I, $5202-$6168. Degree from ac- 
credited library school required. Social Security, State 
Retirement, Health Insurance, Sick Leave, Vacation. 
Apply: Director, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stockton, Calif. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN—$468-$579 per month 
($493 after 6 months). Age 25-50. Residence waived. 
5 years’ experience in professional library work, in- 
cluding supervisory responsibility; and graduate de- 
gree in library science. Plan, assign, supervise work 
of professional and clerical subordinates in catalog 
department. Apply Glendale Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 613 East Broadway, Glendale, California, by 
September 15, 1960. 

STAFF LIBRARIAN—In charge of Children’s Di- 
vision, San Luis Obispo County Public Library Sys- 
tem. Salary: $365-$439. Apply: County Civil Service 
Office, 967 Osos Street, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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CITY OF PALO ALTO is accepting applications 
for 2 professional reference librarians. Beautiful 
residential community of 50,000 population. System 
consists of new main library and 4 branches, all open 
over 54 hours per week. Circulation 600,000. Require 
library science degree. Age to 46. Citizenship. Salary 
$5268-$6216. Free health and life insurance, liberal 
vacation and sick leave, retirement, 40-hour week. 
Opportunity to live and work in ideal surroundings. 
Contact: City of Palo Alto, Personnel Office, 1313 
Newell Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4896-$5964. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only, Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ADVENTURE, for a 
job that’s not routine? On October 1 a librarian is 
needed for a new desert bookmobile by the San 
Bernardino County Library to be based at Barstow, the 
heart of the beautiful Mojave Desert. Must have degree 
from accredited library school plus one year’s experi- 
ence in public library work. Salary range $4740-$5868. 
Apply to County Civil Service, Courthouse, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for agricultural research 
library. Experience in cataloging and reference 
needed. Library degree dequired. Salary range $5496- 
$7008. Apply: Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San Joaquin 
County has two positions open: Coordinator of Adult 
Reading and Reference Services, $6966-$8268; Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, $5202-$6168. For details write Di- 
rector of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton 
& San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. 


canada 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to take complete charge 
of Department in one of Canada’s most beautiful 
medium-sized libraries. Starting salary $5000 to $5500. 
Three weeks vacation. Pension plan, A stimulating 
library in which to work with daily concerts, art 
gallery and the only business collection in the 
Prairies. Requirements include: B.A., B.L.S., or M.S. 
degrees and a sincere interest in children’s work. 
Apply to Bradford Harrison, Chief Librarian, Moose 
Jaw Public Library, Crescent Park, Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan. 

WANTED—LIBRARIAN to administer a live li- 
brary in a small Western Canadian town. Salary 
range $5000-$6000 per annum plus generous fringe 
benefits. Apply B-150, with resume, references, etc. 

LIBRARIAN required for Provincial Mental Hos- 
pital, Essondale, B.C. Civil Service. Salary $415-$490 
per month, Duties include ordering, cataloguing, cir- 
culation and reference work of a patients’ library of 
3000 books, and a medical library of 2000 books, and 
to maintain other related files—archives, etc. Appli- 
cants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects 
with graduation from university of recognized stand- 
ing in Library Science, or a Certificate of Professional 
Librarianship; must have an excellent knowledge of 
all phases of library work with minimum of five 
years’ experience. For application forms apply im- 
mediately to The Personnel Officer, B. C. Competition 
No. 60:357. - 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR: a) Cata- 
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loguers—Grades I and II positions. Reading knowl- 
edge of foreign languages required. b) Circulation 
and Reference Department—Grades I and II posi- 
tions. c) Order Department—Grade I position. Read- 
ing knowledge of foreign languages helpful. B.A., 
B.L.S. or equivalent professional qualifications re- 
qu red. 36% hour week, one month’s vacation. Salary 
range: Grade I $4400-$4900; Grade II $4850-$6050. 
Apply to: Chief Librarian, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT Business & Economies 
Division, Vancouver Public Library, preferably with 
experience and subject knowledge in the field covered. 
University and Library School degrees required. Salary 
range $4236-$5076 per annum. Beginning salary ac- 
cording to qualifications and experience. 37% hour, 
5-day week; 1 month vacation; pension, sick leave and 
other benefits; new Central Library, expanding sys- 
tem, temperate climate. Open September 1, 1960. Ap- 
ply: Personnel Officer, Vancouver Public Library, 750 
Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C., Canada. 


hawaii 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
STATE OF HAWAII. Immediate and anticipated va- 


cancies on all major islands of the State of Hawaii. 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 
Librarian I $384.00 $489.00 
Librarian II 423.00 539.00 
Catalog Librarian I 423.00 539.00 
Catalog Librarian II 466.00 594.00 
Children’s Librarian I 423.00 539.00 
Children’s Librarian II 466.00 594.00 


Appointments to positions in these classes may be 
made at any step between the minimum and maximum 
or the range at which qualified persons can be re- 
cruited. Requires a minimum of completion of library 
training in an accredited library school. Contact the 
following for information and application: Recruiting 
& Examining Division, Department of Personnel Serv- 
ices, State of Hawaii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER. Degrees, experience, languages. De- 
sires position in scholarly library. Man, retiring age, 
perfect health. B-57-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN SEEKS CATALOG, acquisi- 
tions or circulation position in medium-sized, co-ed 
college in or near Virginia. Experience in college and 
public libraries. M.A. in L.S. degree. B-67-W. 

WOMAN, M.A.L.S., 5 years’ experience in all 
phases of school library work Prefer high school or 
college in Chicago area. B-68-W. 

LIBRARIAN NEAR RETIREMENT desires part 
time job in country. Degrees, experience, 9 languages 
including Russian. B-69-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-o old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 
modern not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives. 

That’s why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders. 


Some facts you should know: 


@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 


down quality to outlast many, many circulations. 


© Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 
brilliance which endure through hard usage. 


© Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expressions. 

@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 
attract young readers. 


There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order, All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 


cture Gover’ BINDINGS, INC. 


Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N. Y. C. 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 








ê o0% 
Orn twat ® 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ostmaster: please senda notice o 
deliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


90 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Library— 





“The Memory of The Human Race” 


Never in history have developments in 
communication been more exciting nor 
communication more important. 

Marvels of the electronic age make it 
possible to flash a message around the 
world in less than one second. Radio, 
television, photographs taken in outer 
space are accepted casually as a phase 
of this modern magic and near miracles 
yet to come. 

But books still provide the best way 
for one man’s mind to reach another’s. 
The place of the library and the librarian 
in the community is one of greater influ- 


ence and significance than ever before— 
and it continues to grow. 

Indeed, the printed word remains our 
foremost medium of communication; 
and because a good encyclopedia is an 
important tool of learning in libraries, 
schools, and homes, the editors and pub- 


lishers of the 1960 World Book are proud’ 


to be a part of a program that is as un- 
limited as the future itself. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
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Prebound books for 
young people 








We'd like to convince you that BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books will best serve you and 


your library. We urge you to write for catalogs and 


prices today. 


| M EwMETHop 
, Lik Dindi ne. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 


at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 


authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Charging 
Guide 


... built 
extra strong 
where strength 
is needed! 


R Body of pressboard guide extends entire 
height of tab, so that Demco guide tabs do 
not break or crack. 

(2) Celluloid tab is heat-sealed to guide body. 
No rivets to catch cards. 


The tab guides in your charging tray get 100 
times the use of a catalog guide! And all the strain 
is on the tab itself, which must serve as a visible 
index as well as a tool for moving cards. 

That’s why Demco ““Tuf-Tab” Charging Guides 
are built extra strong where extra strength is needed. 
Demco makes the 10 pt. acetate angle tab four 
times stronger by running the 30 pt. genuine press- 
board up into the tab! It won’t crack on the 
underfold! 

Order a supply of ‘“‘Tuf-Tab”’ charging guides 
today... Demco guarantees satisfaction! 





Tabs are 
tilted for 
easier reading ! 


Each box of 50 "Tuf-Tab” Charging 
Guides is supplied with five different 
sets of headings. They are A to Z, 1 to 
31, 12 months, 38 special classifica- 
tions, a set of Dewey decimal head- 
ings, and a sheet of blanks for typing 
any special headings you may need. 
Each box is complete for any charg- 
ing guide need. 


PRICES: © 
minimum 
oe $4.10 quantity 
I i E 8.00 
Ns P .e we 7.85 per hundred 


Extra blank labels 5¢ per 50 


(Transportation Charges Paid) 


74 I LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488,'Madison 4, Wisconsin « Box 852, Fresno, California • Box1772, New Haven 2,Connecticut 
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A Committee of twelve children’s 
and young adult librarians of the 
Westchester, N. Y., Library Sys- 
tem (Anne Izard, Chairman) said 
in a recent review: * 


“The Fact-Index in each volume, 
which is the unique feature of 
Compton’s, has been as carefully 
revised as the main text with en- 


tries changed, expanded or elimi- 
nated as the need dictated. ALL 


LIBRARIANS EMPHASIZED 
THE VALUE OF THE INDEX, 


one calling it the 


‘Unabridged dictionary to 
Reference Work.’ 


It is here that practicing librar- 
ians on busy days get clues that 
solve difficult reference ques- 


tions.” 





00 N. DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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OCTOBER COVER 


Here, on a map of Missouri, 
are shown three counties al- 
ready organized into a regional 
library, which were able to 
welcome a fourth good neigh- 
bor into the system through a 
locally administered demon- 
stration program under the su- 
pervision of the Missouri State 
Library. Library Services Act 
funds made it possible. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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A Film from Louisiana 


We hope that you will be interested in making 
some announcement in the ALA Bulletin of our 
film, Libraries for Louisiana, the film-story of 
Louisiana’s demonstration program, which was 
released at the March convention of the Louisi- 
ana Library Association. 

The film is a 20-minute sound and color movie, 
and is available on loan from our film depart- 
ment. We are sending your headquarters library 
a print for your permanent use. | Also available 
on loan.—Eb. | 

We hope Libraries for Louisiana will be 
viewed by library leaders in many states who 
want the story of how Louisiana public libraries 
grew from one parish (county) library in 1926 
to 50 in 1960. 

EssaE M. Cutver, librarian 
Louisiana State Library 


A Hardheaded Look 


I missed Mrs. Lois Ornsby’s letter when it first 
appeared in “Free for All,” but after seeing the 
angry replies that it engendered, I went back and 
read it. I agree partially with her. Higher salaries 
would not eliminate our recruitment problem 
(whatever happened to recruiting?) but would 
certainly cast it in a different light. It would 
possibly mean that librarianship would be able to 
choose those whom it admitted to its ranks as 
now do medicine, law, engineering, and other 
professions. 

Mr. Margolius’ idea of keeping salaries low to 
keep standards high does not work. Who ever 
heard of a man who stopped eating just because 
he has a “calling for a certain job in life”? Are 
librarians not to aspire to college educations for 
their children, adequate insurance for their fami- 
lies, and other things which members of some 
other professions take for granted? I think it en- 
tirely possible that librarianship is losing some of 
the well-qualified people who would be a credit to 
the profession were they economically able to 
afford to enter it. 

My personal feeling is that there has been 
enough talk about the nobility of our calling and 
that it’s now time to take a hardheaded look at 
what—in addition to a very real personal satisfac- 










American family—its standards and patterns. 


A great library contains the 


The Changing American Family by Roger H. Crook 


A study of the contemporary situation in the 





— George Dawson 






$3.00 
The Gospel Story by M. Jack Suggs 
An encouragement, written especially for laymen, 
to read the Gospels, as witnesses to a new faith 
instead of as ancient chronicles of bygone hap- 
penings. $2.50 
Laughter in the Bible by Gary Webster 
The author uses laughter not as a form of enter- 
tainment but rather as a complex and very im- 
portant human activity. $3.00 


Space, Atoms and God by Jack Finegan 


Christian faith and the nuclear space age is the topic of this volume. $3.00 


Jhe Bethany. (Presse 


Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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tion—the profession can offer those whom it hopes 
to attract. Are reasonable salaries and personal 
satisfaction mutually exclusive? 
Tuomas E. CROWDER, chief 
Special Collections Department 
Emory University, Atlanta 


With this sensible summary, the controversy 
aroused by Mrs. Ornsby’s letter is hereby de- 
clared closed.—Ep. eee 





CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION 

A conference on undergraduate library education 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, October 28 
and 29, at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, sponsored by the Department of Li- 
brary Science at that institution. The meeting will 
be devoted primarily to a discussion of upgrading 
of the quality of such programs, and a considera- 
tion of the problems relating to the newly adopted 
standards. Enrollment will be limited, but it is 
hoped that there will be a representation from a 
good cross section of such programs throughout 
the country. For further details and application 
forms please write to Donald O. Rod, head, De- 
partment of Library Science, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


This NEW GLOBE should be in 
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YOUR 
LIBRARY 


e ọ 6 
24” in 
diameter 


Physical-Political 


4,700 place names 
333 miles to inch 
75” circumference 
1959 boundaries 
Ocean currents 
Sea depths 

Trust territories 


In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height is 
47”. Distance and time measuring strip on horizon 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert. 

G24PL15 Blond hardwood .............+.. $195.00 
G24PL15 Mahogany or walnut finish ...... 220.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Globes - Maps - Charts - Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1960 


American Education Week will be cele- 
brated this year from November 6 through 
12, with the challenging theme, “Strengthen 
Schools for the 60’s.” Daily topics, devel- 
oped from this theme, are: Sunday, Nov. 6, 
“Serious Students—Stronger Schools”; 
Monday, Nov. 7, “Interested Parents— 
Stronger Schools”; Tuesday, Nov. 8, “Able 
Board Members—Stronger Schools”; 
Wednesday, Nov. 9, “Quality Teachers— 
Stronger Schools”; Thursday, Nov.. 10, 
“Ample Funds—Stronger Schools”; Fri- 
day, Nov. 11, “Challenging Curriculums— 
Stronger Schools”; and Saturday, Nov. 12, 
“Lifelong Learners—Stronger Schools.” 

Because libraries—all kinds of libraries 
—are so closely allied to formal education 
and so much a part of informal education, 
it is eminently appropriate for us to take 
part in this celebration. Through our sup- 
port of programs planned by our communi- 
ties and through exhibits and programs of 
our own, we may contribute to the public’s 
awareness of schools and their plans for the 
future. Active participation in American 
Education Week may be used also to draw 
attention to the library itself as an educa- 
tional institution, and thus to re-emphasize 
in the minds of the public the continuing 
role of the library in a total educational 
picture. Its related services and special con- 
tributions may be emphasized for them- 
selves as well as used in a cooperative cele- 
bration with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the U.S. Office 
of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the agencies jointly 
sponsoring this Week. 

School, college, and university libraries 
will be deeply involved in the activities of 
the organizations of which they are a part, 
and will feel the impact of this week of 
strong emphasis on all aspects of education. 
Public libraries, as social institutions always 
alert to community interests, will both il- 
lumine and reflect the Week’s theme. Other 
kinds of libraries will find ingenious ways to 
relate their services to the consideration of 
education in American life. 

Mrs. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, president 
American Library Association 
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WITH 


DEAREST LOVE 
TO ALL 


The Letters and Life of Lady Jebb 

by Mary Reed Bobbitt 

A great-niece of Lady Jebb, Mrs. Bobbitt describes her 
“as an enchanting woman who lived in an enchanted 
time. Her life, as seen in the letters she wrote almost 
daily, is as vivid as that of a close friend.” 

A woman of exceptional beauty and charm, Lady Jebb 
“knew everyone” — the Darwins, Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Mark Twain, Commodore Vanderbilt, and hun- 
dreds of others. 

WITH DEAREST LOVE TO ALL is a selection of 
letters written by Lady Jebb to her sister which best 
present the long past Civil War days, and her life in 


victorian England. 
September 12th 





AMERICAN MIGHT and SOVIET MYTH 
by Jameson G. Campaigne 


A positive, hopeful book in an age where critics cry doom on every side. 
Campaigne contends we are dupes of irrational fear and that Russia cannot 
stand against the U.S. economically, militarily, or ideologically. 


September 26th Non-Fiction $3.95 


TWO DRAMAS 
by Paul Claudel 


The Break of Noon 


An intensely personal drama of the poet's own life and the first English 
translation ever published of this work. 


The Tidings Brought To Mary 


A mystery play set in medieval France at the time of Joan of Arc. The best 
known of Claudel's stage pieces. The only translation now in print. 


October 24th Drama $4.50 


THE EDGE OF WAR 


by James D., Atkinson 
Introduction by Admiral Arleigh A. Burke 


A provocative and encouraging book by the President of the American Mili- 
tary Institute showing how America has the flexibility and intelligence to beat 
its opponents at their own game. 


November 14th Non-Fiction $12.50 
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FALL LIST 


WHERE NO FLAGS FLY 
by Frederick Ayer, Jr. 


The story of three people—a lonely American on a perilous 
journey, a Russian general and a beautiful woman—who 
knew the exact date set for the end of the world. How they 
face dishonor, torture and death to prevent this holocaust 
makes this a thriller in the best tradition of Eric Ambler. 


October 3rd $4.95 





Fiction 


ap 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS 


by Felix Timmermans 
translated by Elinor Briefs 


A well established classic throughout Europe that retells the story of Christ's birth from the Annunciation 


through the Flight into Egypt . . . as it might have occurred in a medieval Flemish setting. A book for all 

ages . . . for adults and for reading to children. 

October 31st Illustrated $3.95 
Also 

AN AMERICAN EPIC GERMANY’S EASTERN 

Volume II FRONTIER 


by Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Hoover continues his account of the gi- 
gantic famine created by the First World War and 
of the self-denial of the American people in pro- 
viding food, medicine and clothing that saved the 
lives of millions of people. 


The Russian Created Problem of the 
Oder-Neisse Line 


by Zoltan M. Szaz 

A thoroughly documented, historical account 
the German-Polish Frontier. Indispensable for those 
who would understand a crucial area of Europe. 
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September 26th Non-Fiction $6.50 November 28th Non-Fiction $12.50 


Catholic Titles 
St. Vincent De Paul by Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 


One of the same series of superb pictorial biographies that includes St. Pius X, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. Dominic and St. Bernadette. Tells in text and pictures, the live ot the great Saint 
of Charity. 


September 26th 180 Photographs 
Examen, The Sacraments in Our Daily Life by Reverend Father Fages 
prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


At once an Examen in the usual understanding of the term, and, at the same time, a meditation on the 
Sacraments as part of our daily life. 


October 17th 
The Psalms in Modern Life by Sr. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


For the religious who each day use the psalms as part of their prescribed prayers and for the lay reader who 
desires to become better acquainted with his spiritual heritage in Sacred Scripture. 


October 17th Non-Fiction $3.95 


for REG NERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


$7.00 


Imitation Leather Cover, $1.75 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND. A TOTAL OF $62,339.50 HAS BEEN PLEDGED OR 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND SINCE FINANCING PLANS 
WERE ANNOUNCED AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE ON JUNE 23., THIS INCLUDES 
PLEDGES OR CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT INDIVIDUALS, TWO 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, AND THREE COMPANIES. THE MAJOR CONTRIBU= 
TION RECEIVED AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE was $25,000 FROM THE H. We 
WILSON FOUNDATION. LETTERS WILL GO IN EARLY OCTOBER TO ALL INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION REQUESTING CONTRIBUTIONS. THE ALA BULLETIN 
WILL PUBLISH LISTS OF ALL CONTRIBUTORS. 


An ALA AWARD OF FAR=REACHING SIGNIFICANCE HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED THROUGH THE 


THE 


GENEROSITY OF FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION. TO BE KNOWN 
AS THE WORLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA=ALA GOALS AWARD, THE AWARD WILL TAKE THE 
FORM OF AN ANNUAL GRANT OF $25,000 to ALA, THE SUM TO BE USED TO 
ENCOURAGE AND ADVANCE THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC AND/OR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE AND LIBRARIANSHIP THROUGH RECOGNITION AND SUPPORT OF PROGRAMS 
WHICH IMPLEMENT GOALS FOR ACTION AS ADOPTED BY THE CouNCIL OF ALA ON 
JANUARY 29, 1959, AND AS MAY BE AMENDED FROM TIME TO TIME. A FULL 
STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS THAT WILL GOVERN APPLICATIONS FOR AND USE OF 
THE ANNUAL GRANT BY UNITS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS 
Fatt. Batley Ke HOWARD, PRESIDENT OF FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION, HAS STIPULATED THAT THE 1960 GRANT GO TO THE HEADQUARTERS 


BuILDING FUND. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS WILL SHORTLY BEGIN INTENSIVE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS. THIS HAS BEEN MADE 
POSSIBLE THROUGH A GRANT TO ALA oF $100,000 FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, ÎNC». DETAILED PLANS ARE NOW BEING DEVELOPED AND WILL BE 


ANNOUNCED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


A LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE IS BEING PLANNED BY ALA FOR THE CENTURY 21 WORLD 


EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, APRIL 21-OcTOoBER 21, 41962. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF IRVING LIEBERMAN, 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
HAS BEEN FORMED TO DEVELOP THE EXHIBIT WHICH WILL FEATURE MACHINES. 
THE COMMITTEE WILL MEET IN CHICAGO OCTOBER 7-8. THE CoUNCIL ON 
LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. HAS MADE A GRANT OF $30,991 To ALA TO SUPPORT 


PLANNING THROUGH FEBRUARY 1961. 


PauL BIXLER, WHO HAS SPENT TWO YEARS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON SERVING 
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AS THE ALA ADVISOR IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY, 
RETURNS TO THIS COUNTRY IN LATE SEPTEMBER. MR. BIXLER HAS BEEN ON 
LEAVE FROM HIS POSITION AS LIBRARIAN OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE IN OHIO. THE 
PROJECT WHICH MR. BIXLER HAS DIRECTED, WITH THE AID OF AN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FROM ACRL} HAS PROCEEDED IN A MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER. ALA 
HAS COOPERATED WITH THE FORD FOUNDATION AND THE UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBRARY. F 
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THE ALA Executive BOARD WILL MEET IN CHICAGO NovemBEeR 11-12. THe Boaro's 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS WILL MEET ON NovemBerR 10 wiTH THE ALA 
ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES. THE HEADQUARTERS VISITING COMMITTEE WILL PAY ITS 
ANNUAL VISIT TO ALA HEADQUARTERS AT THE TIME OF THE BOARD'S MEETING, 
NovemMBER 9 ano 10, 


RECOMMENDED READING. "PROGRESS OF PuBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AmERICA! WHICH 1S THE SUMMARY REPORT OF THE U. Se OFFICE OF EDUCA= 
TION TO THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION HELD AT 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, LAST JULY. YOU WILL ESPECIALLY BE INTERESTED IN 


paces 64-66. 


STAFF Newse ROBERT Le. GITLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE LIBRARY EDUCATION 
DIVISION AND SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, HAS RESIGNED FROM 
THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1960. HE HAS SERVED THE 
ASSOCIATION WITH DISTINCTION AS DIRECTOR OF THE JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
FROM 1951 to 1956 AND IN HIS PRESENT CAPACITIES SINCE 1956, WE SHALL 
MISS HIM VERY MUCH. MR. GITLER WILL BE SUCCEFDED AT HEADQUARTERS BY 
SARAH REBECCA REED, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY Li- 
BRARY SCHOOL. WE FEEL THAT THE ASSOCIATION IS MOST FORTUNATE IN 
SECURING Miss REED'S SERVICES, AND WE LOOK FORWARD TO HER ARRIVAL 
AT HEADQUARTERS IN OCTOBER.’ THANK YOU, DEAN SHORES, FOR UNDERSTANDING 


OUR NEED! 
Dai ae ugt 
Davio Hi CLiFtT 
SepTemMBER 20, 1960 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17- 
23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14—20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28- 
July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; 
San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, 
he Jan. 31—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962 
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THE LITTLE DARK-HOUSE 

Written and Illustrated by 

EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 

Two young boys go ice fishing with their grand- 
father in northern Minnesota and learn about 
nature and conservation. Ages 6 to 10 $2.25 


THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENY A GAY 


The author-artist’s most beautiful pictures, of 
spring, the loveliest season of all, when baby ani- 
mals first appear. Ages 2to5 $2.00 


Da pe 
erg es pha hoe =p THE CANDY 
yp EAR 5639 BASKET 
i ieee” Story and Pictures by 
he a VALENTI ANGELO 
” Little Mouse learns his lesson in a 
manner to tickle little listeners 


when he “bites off more than he 
can chew”! Ages 4 to 7 $2.50 


THE WORLD 
IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by 
NATALIE HALL 
When his brother went to sea, Nick 
took over the family bakery route 


and found a good part of the world 
right at home. Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 





WISHER 
By CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 


TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures by 


Illustrated by James Daugherty 


Dissatisfied with being merely a cat, Wisher re- 
formed after a nightmare about being a goldfish 
that never stopped growing! Ages4to7 $2.50 





CYRANO THE CROW 


Story and Pictures by 
DON FREEMAN 
He could imitate almost any 
bird, but when he was on 
TV he forgot how to caw 
like a crow! 

Ages 4 to8 $2.75 


THE MAGIC JEWEL 


By RODERICH THUN 

Illustrated by Edith Kiem 

Peter journeys from Central Europe to India to 
restore a lost magic gem to the princess who owns 
it. Magnificent full color. Ages 5 to 8 $2.75 


THE VERY SPECIAL BADGERS: 
A Tale of Magic from Japan 
; By CLAUS STAMM 
os Tilusirated by Kazue Mizumura 
à A deft retelling of an old tale, full of 


pointed wit, robust humor, and spirited 
Japanese drawings. Ages 6 to 10 $2.25 


= 


ELIZABETH MONATH 


Matt and his dachshund rescue a friendly giant 
imprisoned in a mountain cave. Crisp drawings 
with droll humor. Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 


CANDY FLOSS 


By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams 
A tiny doll is stolen from 
the Fair and her owner loses 
his “luck.” But all ends hap- 
pily in this beguiling tale. 
Ages 7 to 10 $2.50 






BECKY’S BIRTHDAY 
Story and Pictures in full color by 
TASHA TUDOR 


A glorious sammer day on an old-fashioned farm 
with a real surprise at the end of the picnic supper 
on the river bank. Ages 8 to 11 $3.00 


THE YEAR 

OF THE CHRISTMAS DRAGON 
By RUTH SAWYER 

Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


How a Chinese dragon who flew to Mexico cen- 
turies ago became a traditional part of the 
Christmas in modern Mexico. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


k 
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Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue » THE VIKING PRESS | 
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THE THREE POLICEMEN 
Story and Pictures in four colors 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


On a fabulous island where everyone was so 
busy and happy they never did anything wrong, 
the police had no work to do—until mysterious 


things began to happen! Ages 8 to12 $3.00 
sm 

42 F RASMUS 

AND THE VAGABOND 






International Hans Christian 
Andersen Medal. A runaway 
orphan joins a tramp. 

Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 


DESERT DAN 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Harper Johnson 


Exciting adventures of an old prospector and his 
“family” of animals—four burros, a rooster, 
and a part-coyote dog. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


FRIENDLY GABLES 
Written and Illustrated by 
HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


There is never a dull moment with the Mitchells 
of Montreal now that twin brothers make a total 
of four boys and four girls. Ages 9 to 12 $2.75 


THE BIG SPLASH 
By CAROL KENDALL 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 


An assortment of ingenious children raise funds 
for the town hospital, build a prize-winning float, 
and foil a villain. Ages 9 to 12 $3.00 


WORLD SONG 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


In spite of the barrier of language and custom, 
two*boys become friends through a shared under- 
standing of birds. Ages 10 to 13 $2.75 


f Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEW WORLDS THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE 
Text and Photographs by ROBERT DISRAELI 


Excellent photographs reveal the hidden marvels 
found in nature. À new and revised edition of 
Ages Jr. H. S. Up $3.50 


INDIA’S CHILDREN 

By BANI SHORTER 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Typical ways of life in many re- 


gions, viewed with rare insight. 
Ages Jr. H. S. Up $3.00 


THUNDERSTORM SE 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 

Thunder, lightning, heavy rain, and the drop in 


temperature—all are described and explained in 
this fascinating account, H. S. Age $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 

By KEITH 

GORDON IRWIN 

-~ Illus. by Johannes Troyer 
SUN The story of the two 
* basic systems, English 
and French (metric) 
from their early ori- 


Seeing the Unseen. 











Alo Male gins to the present. 


H. S. Age $3.50 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS a 
By MARTIN GARDNER Fn NS 
Illustrated by ‘nat ie |< 
Anthony Ravielli 1 she y 
Experiments and tricks with 
clear explanations and fasci- 


nating diagrams. 
Ages Jr.H.S.Up $2.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
By JAMES DAUGHERTY 
Reproductions of William Blake drawings 


An appreciative biography of one artist by an- 
other. A sensitive interpretation of Blake’s work 
for young people today. H. S. Age $3.00 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 

Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 
¥ Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, 
LA and the Mediterranean Sea. Written 
. and Illustrated by C. B. FALLS 

A segment of “background” history 
written with gusto. H.S. Age $6.00 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF 
OUR CHILDREN 
By JESSIE ORTON JONES 


Inspiration and encouragement for helping chil- 
dren to a feeling of belonging in the spiritual 
world as well as in the temporal. Adults $2.50 
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The Brodac” 


AUTOMATIC CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


...t0 meet the problem of 
\ Circulation Growth... 









.. . here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users. 


“%* * * a boon to the library 
business * * *” 

‘= * * we hope to get a second 
machine * * *” 

1* * * we have slipped our last book 
... happy day!” 

"* * * no looking up of card numbers— 
1 AERIAN S < no enlarging film... what the typist likes 
Riis cite ccna i is not having to type!” 
a a ; "* * * we just couldn't get along without 

the Brodac now!” 

more libraries in the area will ‘succumb’ 
to its charms!” 


te & % 


Brodac System 


The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 

Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System’s Savings. Subse- 

i quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 
Continuous  over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 
cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 


Savings conserved for more creative tasks. 


NO OTHER œ Completely error-proof. 
CHARGING SYSTEM %* Installed with almost “plug-in” simplicity. 
COMBINES % Desk-Level operation. 


%& No developing or scanning of film. 
ALL OF THESE % Automatic circulation tallies. 
FEATURES +> Installed on a ‘“‘test’’ basis. 


Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 
Home Office: Dept. 168-C,56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 


INDUSTRIES — West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
= In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
LO 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario x 
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—and a source book in itself! 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 


Teachers find Britannica Junior’s one-volume index indis- 
pensable in classroom work. When one or more volumes 
are in use, the references and cross-references in the Ready 
Reference Index are still available—providing a complete 
guide to related information throughout the set. And, since 
the index is also a source book, children find immediate in- 
formation—both pronunciation and a brief definition of 
every subject listed. With Britannica Junior, they can lo- 
cate a subject easily — understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary and encyclopae- 
dia is made easily with Britannica Junior—since students 
not only learn adult reference skills, but reinforce the dic- 
tionary skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical marks 
and definitions, as well. 
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Write for your free teaching aid, “Money 
at Work”— designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


A NEW Dolch SERIES 
Folklore of the World 





Reading level—Grade 3 
Interest level—Grades 2-8 


These traditional folklore tales, most representative of each 
country, will charm and delight young readers. Folklore 
Books are written in the new Dolch Storyteller’s Vocabulary 
of 684 words. This vocabulary provides a delightful 

new flavor for children’s books. 


Four color process throughout; full page illustrations; 
durable cloth bindings; four color jackets; 6x8; 176 pages. 
List price per book $2.75; Net $2.06. 


THE GARRARD PRESS 


Champaign, Illinois 


Write for free brochures describing our 17 new fall books— å 
Junior Science Books edited by Dr. Nancy Larrick (Grades 2-5). 
Discovery Books edited by Dr. Mary Austin (Grades 2-4). 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM — 


by Everett T. Moore 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND THE ‘‘CENSOR-MORONS” 


A book that has perhaps not received due atten- 
tion from librarians and others concerned with 
the menace of censorship is D. H. Lawrence’s 
Sex, Literature, and Censorship, edited by Harry 
T. Moore. First published by Twayne in 1953, 
it was issued last year in a Compass Books edi- 
tion (Viking: $1.25) with a new preface by Mr. 
Moore and with the text of Judge Frederick van 
Pelt Bryan’s decision of July 21, 1959, declaring 
that the Postmaster General had acted illegally 
in banning Lady Chatterley’s Lover from the 
United States mails. Mr. Moore’s original intro- 
duction to the Lawrence essays, written before 
the clearing of Lady Chatterley, is reprinted 
without change. 

The eight essays in the volume, all of them 
pertinent to present-day problems of censorship, 
include the particularly timely “Apropos of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover” (long out of print in 
England and never before published in America) 
and “Pornography and Obscenity.” Both were 
cited relevantly by Judge Bryan in his court 
opinion. They are documents of which no one 
should be ignorant who wants to understand the 


long struggle between Lawrence and the censors. 


Mr. Moore’s incisive introduction, “D. H. Law- 
rence and the Censor-Morons,” provides im- 
portant background material. 

Lawrence’s opposition to prudery began, as 
Mr. Moore shows, even before his first publica- 
tion, but his first clash with a publisher came in 
1910 when William Heinemann, who had been 
“venturesome enough to publish Ibsen and Tol- 
stoy, then regarded as ‘shocking’ authors,” was 
offended by some passages in The White Peacock 
in which Lawrence had written candidly about 
love. Lawrence had complied with Heinemann’s 
request, made after the book had gone to the 
bindery, that he remove a paragraph which 
“might be considered objectionable, and substi- 
tute an exactly identical number of obviously 
harmless words.” But he soon lost patience with 
the bowdlerizing of his work, and became less 
and less willing to compromise with advance cen- 
sorship by publishers. With publication of his 
fourth novel, The Rainbow, in 1915, he became 
a*banned author. 

Methuen had published The Rainbow after 
Duckworth had passed it up because Edward 


Garnett, an editor of the firm, disliked it. (Duck- 
worth had earlier published Sons and Lovers, in 
1913, when Heinemann had refused it.) The 
critics’ reaction to the new novel was violent. “It 
was vile and obscene,” Mr. Moore recounts, “the 
filth outweighed the artistry, and the book was 
‘worse than Zola’—an author who stood as a reek- 
ing symbol of pornography in the British mind, 
because his English publisher had been fined and 
imprisoned.” After a detective-inspector from 
Scotland Yard had seized a thousand copies at 
the publishers and at the printers, the pub- 
lishers offered no defense, and admitted at the 
proceedings that they had “acted unwisely in 
not scrutinizing the book more carefully, and 
they regretted having published it.” The magis- 
trate criticized the publishers for not having sup- 
pressed the book after they had read the reviews, 
and ordered the seized copies destroyed after 
seven days if no appeal. 

From this time on, through the war years, ex- 
cept for a bowdlerized American edition of The 
Rainbow in 1916, most of Lawrence’s work was 
shunned by the publishers. His opposition to the 
war and the fact that one of his wife’s cousins 
was the great German ace von Richthofen in- 
creased antagonism toward him, and he and his 
wife were removed by the authorities from the 
coastal area with orders to report regularly to 
the police in London. 

In 1920, Lawrence encountered difficulties with 
American censors in the publication by Thomas 
Seltzer of Women in Love, the sequel to The 
Rainbow. But although John S. Sumner and the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
went after it, their efforts failed when a New York 
magistrate found that Lawrence was seriously 
attempting to “discover the motivating power of 
life.” 

The following year, when Martin Secker issued 
Women in Love, having successfully published 
Lawrence’s fifth novel, The Lost Girl (after re- 
moving a few passages), “the screaming began 
again.” Mr. Moore notes that “the loudest was 
from the loudest of the London papers, Horatio 
Bottomley’s John Bull, whose headline shrieked, 
‘A Book the Police Should Ban,’ and whose sub- 
title shrilled, ‘Loathsome Study of Sex Depravity 
—Misleading Youth to Unspeakable Disaster.’ ” 
The book, though it was disdained by several of 
the “more dignified” journals, was not suppressed. 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover, as is well known, was 
never published in unexpurgated form in any of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries until the Grove Press 
brought out its edition early last year. Since 1928, 
when Lawrence first brought it out himself with 
the help of the bookseller Giuseppe Orioli, of 
Florence, in an edition of a thousand copies, the 
book, having no copyright, was constantly pirated. 
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It was a black market item as long as it remained 
unpublished in English-speaking countries. 

On April 30, 1959, soon after publication of 
the Grove Press edition, the New York post- 
master withheld from the mails some 20,000 
copies of circulars deposited for mailing by 
Readers’ Subscription, Inc., announcing publica- 
tion of the new edition, and also detained a num- 
ber of copies of the book which had been de- 
posited for mailing by the Grove Press. On 
June 11, the Postmaster General rendered a deci- 
sion that the Grove edition was “obscene and non- 
mailable.” Following issuance of a complaint 
against them, Grove and Readers’ Subscription 
sought to restrain the New York postmaster from 
enforcing the decision. Their case was heard be- 
fore Judge Bryan in the United States District 
Court, in New York, on July 21. 

Judge Bryan ruled that Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is “an honest and sincere novel of literary 
merit” and that “its dominant theme and effect, 
taken as a whole, is not an appeal to the prurient 
interest of the average reader.” He held that “at 
this stage in the development of our society, this 
major English novel does not exceed the outer 
limits of the tolerance which the community as a 
whole gives to writing about sex and sex rela- 
tions.” 

In making the point that “the dominant theme, 
purpose and effect of the book as a whole is not 
‘dirt for dirt’s sake, ” Judge Bryan cites Law- 
rence’s own stricture on pornography in “Por- 


nography and Obscenity,” in which he wrote: 


“But even I would censor genuine pornography, 


rigorously. It would not be very difficult. In the 
first place, genuine pornography is almost always 
underworld, it doesn’t come into the open. In the 
second, you can recognize it by the insult it offers, 
invariably, to sex, and to the human spirit.” 

Concerning the constitutional problem implicit 
in the case, Judge Bryan said, “It is essential to 
the maintenance of a free society that the severest 
restrictions be placed upon restraints which may 
tend to prevent the dissemination of ideas. It 
matters not whether such ideas be expressed in 
political pamphlets or works of political, eco- 
nomic, or social theory or criticism, or through 
artistic media. All such expressions must be 
freely available.” 

Mr. Moore remarks that “In the modern world 
Lawrence had discerned and was trying to cor- 
rect the present-day imbalance between intel- 
lectual and emotional elements, not only in sex, 
but in all other phases of human life. He stressed 
passion and the emotions because humanity had 
so long neglected them: he was not trying to 
destroy the intellectual processes, but merely to 
bring them into their proper relationship with 
the emotions.” 

“Certainly, in these days of quasi-legal in- 
quisition and of the triumphant braying of all 
reactionaries,” he concludes, “Lawrence’s attacks 
on the ‘censor-moron’ are more necessary and 
important than ever.” eee 





EVALUATION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The ALA Committee to Evaluate National Li- 
brary Week invites comment and suggestion from 
membership. Appointed in May 1960, and due to 
report to the ALA Council by the time of the 
Cleveland Conference, the committee is working 
now to assess the effectiveness of the National 
Library Week program. Sending of question- 
naires to selected samples of librarians in all 
types of libraries, of trustees, and of state direc- 
tors of NLW programs and state agency per- 
sonnel is the immediate step. To supplement the 
response to these very small samples, all ALA 
members with particular interest in commenting 
on the NLW program are invited to send comment 
to any of the committee members or to talk with 
them. 

The evaluation by the ALA Council committee 
is proceeding parallel to an evaluation of NLW 
by a committee from the National Book Com- 
mittee. The National Library Week headquarters 
staff is supplying data and assistance as re- 
quested; the ALA headquarters staff liaison on 
NLW, Mrs. Grace Stevenson, is assisting; and the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week, con- 
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sisting of all the state executive directors of 
NLW programs, will be solicited for evaluation 
help. 

All data that will be used as a basis for evalua- 
tion of NLW will be assessed at meetings of the 
ALA Committee to Evaluate National Library 
Week at the 1961 Midwinter Meeting. Any sug- 
gestions should be submitted in advance of Mid- 
winter dates, January 30—-February 4, 1961, to 
the chairman, Prof. Margaret E. Monroe, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., or to one of the 
committee members: Lester Asheim, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Jerome 
Cushman, Salina (Kan.) Public Library; John 
Eastlick, Denver Public Library; Emerson Green- 
away, Free Library of Philadelphia; Sara Jaffar- 
ian, Greensboro (N.C.) Public Schools; William 
R. Lansberg, Elmira (N.Y.) College Library; 
John S. Richards, 6841-49th St., Seattle; Helen 
Ridgway, Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut 
Department of Education, Hartford; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Young, 10 East Parkway, Columbia, Mo.— 
Margaret E. Monroe. 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


ANGELIQUE 


By Janice. Illustrated in three colors by Rocer Du- 
VOISIN. Angélique was the happiest duck in Paris, until 
a little black poodle came along. Then EVERYTHING 
CHANGED. x ‘“Charming.”—vircGINIA KIRKUS. Ages 


4-8. 748 x 9%. 32 pages. Published, $2.25 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG 


A Mother Goose Tale. Illustrated in color by Pau 
GALDONE. The artist who reintroduced two other 
classics, The Old Woman and Her Pig and The Golden 
Touch, brings this favorite nursery story vividly to 
life. Ages 4-8. 974 x 71⁄4. 32 pages. October, $2.25: 


BENJAMIN — AND SYLVESTER ALSO 


By Ruri BLUESTONE DALE. Illustrated in three colors 
by J. B. HANDELSMAN. The hilarious adventures in the 
country of a pair of basset hounds — who, like some 
people, belong in the city! Ages 4-8. 9% x 71⁄4. 32 pages. 

September, $2.25 3: 
BEAR TROUBLE 


A read-it-yourself book by LitiAN Moore, author of 
Tony the Pony. Illustrated in two colors by Kurt 
Wert. How Youngest Chipmunk and Smallest Squir- 
rel outwit a sleeping bear. Ages 5-9. 64% x 81⁄4. 48 pages. 
Published, $2.25 x 
THE KID 
Written and illustrated in three colors by W. T. Cum- 
MINGS, author of The Girl in the White Hat (which 
was chosen by The New York Times as one of the ten 
best illustrated children’s books of 1959). “The fresh 
talent and ‘just right’ art will surely add much enjoy- 
ment in reading.’’—LELAND B. JACOBS, Teachers College, 
Columbia. Ages 5-9. 71⁄4 x 97%. 32 pages. Sept., $2.25: 


THE KANGAROO IN THE ATTIC 


By HARRISON KINNEY. Illustrated in three colors by 
ALAIN. A little girl named Barbara Kaye, a cereal box 
and its prize make for a wonderful comedy of errors 
in this story of a TV ad come to life. Ages 6-10. 7% x 
9/8. 32 pages. “Hilarious’—PW September, $2.50: 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 
FRICTION ALL AROUND 


By TILLIE S. Pine and Joseru Levine. Illustrated in 
two colors by BERNICE Myers. The authors of Sounds 
All Around, Water All Around and Air All Around 
ecXplain what friction is, show how it can be used or 
avoided and give countless examples of it. Simple ex- 
periments. Ages 7-11. 648 x 81%, 48 pages. Oct., $2.50 








DUGAN AND THE HOBO 


By JOCELYN ARUNDEL. Illustrated by Westey DENNIS. 
With full-color frontispiece. The story of an adventure 
shared by a hobo, a horse, and a boy. Ages 8-12. 6 x 9. 
128 pages. October, $2.95 


BASKETBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 


By Ropert ANTONAccI and JENE Barr. Illustrated by 
Ricard Leacu. This third book in the “Young Cham- 
pions” series is a complete handbook for the young 
basketball player. Ages 8-12. 644 x 81⁄4. 160 pages. 

October, $2.95 
THE YOUNG ISLANDERS 


By ELISABETH Ocivvie. Illustrated by ROBERT HENNE- 
BERGER. Two industrious Maine cousins, who yearn for 
a boat, and some belligerent neighbors make this an 
exciting adventure story. Ages 8-12. 534 x 8. 160 pages. 

October, $2.95 


DANNY DUNN ON THE OCEAN FLOOR 


By JAY WILLIAMS and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Illustrated 
by Brinton TurKLe. Professor Bullfinch is off to 
Mexico to explore the ocean bottom, and Danny, Joe 
and Irene go along for a surprising vacation. Ages 8-12. 
538 x 8. 160 pages. September, $2.95 


TEEN-AGES 
EXPLORING THE RIVER 


By Joux and JANE Greverus Perry. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN KRAFT. A revelation of a new and important 
world — the origins and paths of a river, the watershed, 
and the many industrial, commercial and agricultural 
processes related to it. % “Highly factual, concentrated, 
dramatic.” —VIRGINIA KIRKUS 53% x 8. 200 pages. Oct., $3.00 
ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES: 

From Animal Migrations to Space Travel 

By MARGARET O, Hype. Illustrated by P. A, HUTCHISON. 
‘The fascinating rhythms by which insects, fish, animals, 
live and travel. Open-end experiments. 5% x 8. 160 
pages. October, $3.00 
UNDERSTANDING LIGHT: 

The Science of Visible and Invisible Rays 

By BEULAH TANNENBAUM and Myra STILLMAN. Illus- 
trated with photographs, also line drawings by Gustav 
SCHROTTER. The history of man’s knowledge about 
light, from ancient Greek theories to future uses in 
solar batteries. 538 x 8. 152 pages. October, $3.00 
SECRETS OF MINOS: 

Sir Arthur Evans’ Discoveries at Crete 

By ALAN Honour. The author of The Unlikely Hero, 
Cave of Riches, etc., tells the fascinating story of the 
famous labyrinth. An exciting gallery of photographs. 
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5¥8 x 8. 192 pages. October, $3.25 
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WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A DIVISION OF THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Illustrated catalogue and annotated science list available. 
Prices and publication dates are tentative. 
k Special Library edition available. 








The Visitors from 


by L. Frank Baum 





L 


Another “Oz” book from that master story teller 
and originator of the Wizard of Oz! The hitherto 
unpublished adventures of Scarecrow, the Tin 
Woodman, Jack Pumpkinhead and their compan- 
ions as they journey about seeking their little friend 
Dorothy. 







e A story to enthrall boys and girls everywhere 
è 96 fascinating pages — 814 x 11 
è Illustrated in 4 colors and in black and white 


4-Color Posters and Window Streamers Available On Request 
September 26th $3.95 


Aesop with a Smile 


by Ernestine Cobern Beyer 


Back “With A 
Smile” and a rhyme 


First Sail for Skipper 


by Richard Henderson 


Beginning sailors 
of all ages will find 
tucked in the color- 
ful pages of this 


and a laugh is all 
of Aesop’s ancient 
wisdom. Set in rol- 
licking verse by 


book all the basic 
knowledge neces- 
sary for sailing that 
first boat. 

They'll also find 
plenty of excite- 
ment as Skipper 
and Jim picnic on an island; ride out a 
storm on the bay; rescue one of the boys 
who falls overboard. Every page illustrated. 
Diagrams and explanatory pictures as well. 


Ernestine Beyer 
and illustrated with 
Vee Guthrie's 
charming animal 
folk, these age-old 
stories once more present their joy and sly 
humor for today’s youngsters. 

To add to all the fun, all the fables are 
told in Mrs. Beyer’s own inimitable rhyth- 
mical words that will dance through young- 
sters’ minds long after they've been read. 




















Ages 8 and up, 48 pages 
Black and White Illustrations, 6% x 8 
$2.50, September 12th 


Ages 9-12, 48 pages 
Illustrated: 3-color, 844 x 11 
$3.00, September 19th 
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Corky Meets a Spaceman 


by Naoma Zimmerman 
_ and Ruby Schuyler 





j AE Corky wakes up to 
\.\\\ one of the most ex- 
citing days of his 
life. Corky and his 
best friend Pete get 
up early to look for 
a man-made satel- 
. lite in the sky and 
a {\—7) ~ to listen to the sat- 

vI ellite’s “beep” over 
a shortwave radio. 
From satellites to spacemen isn't a very far 
leap and soon the boys start to wonder what 
a man from outer space would look like. 





Ages 7-10, 32 pages 
Illustrated: 2-color, 6% x 8 
$2.00, September 12th 





Ikerchat and Sarah 


by Pamela Lloyd 


One day, when 
Sarah came home 
from school, she 
found a small 
brown chicken that 
had been attacked 
by a rooster. How 
she nurses it back 
to health and trains 
it to do tricks makes a delightful story for 
all small children who love animals. 


Ages 4-6, 32 pages 
Illustrated: 3-color, black and white, 6% x 8 
$2.00, September 19th 





Throw Stone 


The First American Boy 25,000 Years Ago 


by E. B. Sayles 
and Mary Ellen Stevens 


Throw Stone and 
his family prepare 
for one of the most 
amazing journeys 
ever taken—a jour- 
ney made 25,000 
years ago. A proto- 
type of the first 
people ever tocome 
to America, they are 
forced by the bitter 
cold of the Ice Age either to move from 
their homes in the Arctic or starve. Until 
they reach the land of warmth and food, 
there is adventure aplenty ! 


Ages 9-14, 160 pages 
Illustrated: Black and White, 6 x 9 
$3.75, September 26th 











Illustrated with Photos, 835 x 11 


st Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois _ 


A Fox in the House 
An Easy-to-Read Photo Story 


by Charles Philip Fox 


Wild animals are 
always exciting,and 
$4 when a little boy 
wi) gets to raise one, 
ee well what could be 
=~. more fascinating? 
Sree And, young readers 
>. will share with 
© Peter the joy of 
raising Foxy, the 
little fox kit. Not 
only will they enjoy the pictures of Foxy’s 
many antics as he grows, but they will have 
the delight of reading “all by themselves” 
of his adventures. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author—a well-known 
nature photographer — in his own home. 







Ages 6-8, 32 pages 


$2.50, September 19th 


©, 
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Main University Library 


lf you're considering a new library, 

or expanding or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff for personal 
service. Write today for complete 


information, Dept. Q-10 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


McMicken Hall College of Liberal Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Here on the campus of the nation’s first municipal 
university, was born the cooperative system of educa- 
tion. This curriculum, which alternates practical work 
experience with classroom study, has been widely 
copied elsewhere. Today, with over 16,338 students, 
Cincinnati is the largest municipal university. 

Cincinnati’s Library is also a pace-setter. Ten de- 
partmental libraries plus a main collection comprise 
the University Library of 780,000 volumes. In size and 
quality, the Library ranks first among municipal 
institutions. 

In maintaining its position, the University of Cin- 
cinnati has insisted on the highest quality library 
equipment. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study 
carrels, and other associated equipment are in the 
Main Library and in the special libraries for Medicine, 
Applied Arts, Pharmacy-Biology, and Physics-Mathe- 
matics. 









GLOBE-WERNICKE 


. . . Makes business a pleasure 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT EXTENSION 


The House of Representatives on August 22. 1960, 
voted 190 to 29 to suspend the rules and passed 
S.2830 to “amend the Library Services Act in 
order to extend for five years the authorization 
for appropriations, and for other purposes.” De- 
bate on the bill was limited to twenty minutes for 
each side. However, many members requested 
and were granted permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Congressional Record for this date. 
Debate brought out the facts that both parties 
had included support of libraries in their plat- 
form statements and that both candidates for the 
Presidency supported the extension of the Act. 
The bill goes to the President for signature. 


LSA HIGHLIGHTS 


Notable progress continues to be made in rural 
public library development under the Library 
Services Act. Here are some recent examples 
described briefly under a few major headings. 


Centralized processing 


Over thirty states have centralized processing 
projects in many varied forms. In 1960 Colorado 
offered central ordering from the area office lo- 
cated in Pueblo, and New Mexico moved the 
centralized cataloging service from the Southwest 
Region to the state agency. In August 1960, 
Hawaii engaged Dr. Maurice F. Tauber to make 
a study of technical services. 

Other noteworthy developments which have 
taken place or are starting: 

Missouri: A processing center was established 
in Jefferson City with a capital outlay grant under 
the state LSA program. This center is currently 
serving four regional, two county, and two town 
libraries as well as the state library (processing 
for regional demonstrations). The center is a 
corporation governed by an elected board. 

North Carolina: A processing center was estab- 
lished as an affiliated unit of the state library 
with funds set up in a separate nonreverting trust 
account. The state LSA program provided the 
capital outlay for equipment and, under LSA, 
makes grants to local rural library systems to use 
in paying for the services of the center. Thirty- 
five library systems, including seven regional li- 


~ 


braries, are currently receiving service. The an- 
nual work load is expected to average about 
70,000 volumes. 

Tennessee: On July 1, 1960, the Tennessee state 
agency entered into a contract with a commercial 
concern to furnish centralized ordering and proc- 
essing for all books purchased by its eleven re- 
gional systems. The contract is based on an an- 
nual minimum of 30,000 volumes. 


Larger quarters for state agencies 


At the beginning of LSA it was noted that many 
state agencies administering the program were 
located in very inadequate quarters. In 1960 
three agencies (Colorado, Guam, and New 
Mexico) moved into larger quarters in order to 
carry out their expanded programs. Previous to 
this year, improved quarters were secured in 
Kansas, Montana, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton. 


Legislation 


Examples of changes in library legislation: 

Kentucky passed legislation providing for the 
formation of a library district and the levying of 
a special tax. Oklahoma secured the passage of a 
constitutional amendment permitting counties to 
levy a special library tax. Except in the metro- 
politan counties of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, the 
tax may not be levied unless two or more counties 
form a single library system. 


Local support for projects 


California’s San Diego County bookmobile 
demonstration was to be terminated in August - 
1960. Definite word has not been received, but in 
June the board of supervisors stated “the book- 
mobile is here to stay.” 

In Utah, a trend seems to be developing in 
which counties appropriate funds for library serv- 
ice and then contract with the state library for 
bookmobile service. In 1960, funds from six 
counties were paid to the state. 


Personnel 


There are varied approaches under state plans 
to help alleviate the critical shortage of profes- 
sional personnel: 

California announced three scholarships in the 
spring and awards have been made. A graduate 
fellowship has also been offered by this state. 

Delaware begins, in 1960-61, a program which 
will offer an annual scholarship. 

Louisiana last year initiated a recruitment 
project with a full-time staff member in charge, 
this program being based on a plan developed 
jointly by Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
a few years ago. After consultation with Arkan- 
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sas and Mississippi, Louisiana is using the plan 
as an LSA project; materials developed under 
the program are being furnished to Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 

Missouri’s scholarship program of the past 
three years is responsible for the awarding of 
fifteen scholarships, with eight of the award win- 
ners already at work in Missouri libraries. The 
fifteen students attended nine different library 
schools. 

Pennsylvania will conduct a public library ad- 
ministrators’ round table this year which will 
have for its objective the training and guidance 
of administrators of rural libraries. Those par- 
ticipating who meet requirements and implement 
recommendations of the round tables will receive 
indefinite loans of books, including adult non- 
fiction and reference titles for their libraries. 

South Carolina’s senior internship program 
(work-study arrangement) had seven grantees, 
all of whom will get their degrees this year. The 
state last year established a junior internship pro- 
gram offering summer jobs to qualified young 
people interested in library work as a career. 


Public information library films 


Films of state library development programs 
were made in fiscal 1960 in Louisiana (Books 
for Louisiana, color, 14 minutes) and Okla- 


GENCO 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds 














homa (Books on the Go, color, 25 minutes). 

The interestate cooperative project of the New 
England states for the production of a library 
film—geared to New England’s needs and taking 
into consideration its special characteristics and 
problems—is part of the state programs under 
LSA for all the New England states submitting 
their new programs. The actual production of 
this film, which is being produced commercially, 
is in progress at this time. 


Surveys and studies 


Two state library surveys (Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee) have been undertaken by state legisla- 
tive councils. The Kentucky survey—which had 
Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk as library consultant— 
is completed and published. Tennessee’s survey 
is under way and will be reported in November 
(in a one-volume report of all Tennessee legisla- 
tive council studies and surveys for this year). 
Hannis S. Smith succeeded Lowell A. Martin as 
consultant on this survey after Dr. Martin’s with- 
drawal due to the press of other duties. 


Other LSA activities 


California started two projects in 1960 that will 
be interesting to watch as they develop. The 
North Bay System is a cooperative project 
among libraries in four counties plus one city 


“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


” *Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 
made from bound 
books and magazines. 


Cost of machine is 
amortized in a short 
time. 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


e From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 91⁄2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


The Gence is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written... 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing. 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


Only 


95 


Motor driven 


: model $1 19 





GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. manuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 
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in a fifth county. There is to be no central li- 
brary and different agencies will be responsible 
for certain services such as films, centralized 
cataloging and processing, cooperative storage, 
subject specialization in book collections, and 
coordinating library service to children. 

The other project is the San Joaquin Valley 
Reference Service, with headquarters in the 
Fresno County Library (urban). Seven counties 
may obtain reference services. Fresno has an un- 
listed telephone for use of the member libraries, 
a photocopying machine, and is building up its 
reference collection. Workshops in the area are 
scheduled. 

Florida and Oklahoma established their first 
regional library systems under LSA. 

Maryland has had four new county library 
systems established since LSA, compared with 
none in the previous seven years. 

Massachusetts has started its fifth state auxili- 
ary library agency. This agency in the northeast 
part of the state has been responsible for nearly 
a 75 per cent increase in circulation in the mem- 
ber libraries. Other interesting details of ac- 
complishment by the member libraries are: 97 
per cent increased salary budgets, 93 per cent 
increased overall budgets, 86 per cent increased 
expenditure for books. 

Michigan’s extensive program has a number 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mister Mergatroid 
By NANDA WARD 
Illustrated by Bob Haynes 


The adventures of an American boy in London 
and his unusual companion. 

160 pages. 5% x 8% Ages 8-12. $3.00 
Tear Down to Build Up 
By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY 
Illustrated by Joshua Tolford 

Concise text and graphic pictures on the timely 
suvject of building wrecking. 

64 pages. 6% x 9% Ages 9-14. $2.95 


Three-Part Island 

By ANNE MOLLOY 

Illustrated by Arline Thomson 

A well written mystery about a family on a Maine 


island. 
192 pages. 54% x 8% Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Bud Baker T Quarterback 
By C. PAUL JACKSON 
Illustrated by Frank Kramer 


This Bud Baker football story is laid at a Florida 
high school. With an appendix of playing tips. 
é 160 pages. 5% x 84 Ages 12 up. $2.95 


HASTINGS HOUSE PUBLISHERS - 
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of interesting features. One of these is the West 
Central Library Project serving six counties. 
This project establishes a centralized processing 
center at White Cloud, use of a bookmobile for 
exhibit or demonstration, starting of a film cir- 
cuit, and the loan of books and records from the 
state library. 

Other noteworthy activities included a gover- 
nor’s conference for trustees in Missouri and 
Kentucky, a long-range in-service training pro- 
gram in Missouri, and annual institutes in Flor- 
ida and Arkansas. 

North Dakota has accomplished through LSA 
operations three regional (multicounty) libraries, 
two county libraries, with six bookmobiles in 
operation and a seventh on order. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education on the Library 
Services Program was held September 12-13, 
1960, at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare building in Washington, D.C. Dis- 
cussions of the committee were centered on 
progress and problems in library development 
and implications for the library services pro- 
gram of the Office of Education. 


Present committee members are: Lester E. 


Asheim, dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 


“ee 


FALL 1960 





Rivers of Adventure 

By RAY BETHERS 

Illustrated by the author in 2 colors 

A superbly illustrated book on the famous rivers 


of the world. 
48 pages. 6% x 9% Ages 8-12. $2.95 
Sarah Hastings 
By FLORENCE MUSGRAVE 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens 
A fine teen-age story for girls about a minister’s 
daughter in World War I. 

$3.00 


160 pages. 5⁄2 x 8% Ages 12 up. 


The Rare Stamp Mystery 

By MARY ADRIAN 

Illustrated by Lloyd Coe 

A fast moving Adrian mystery based on the loss 


of a rare stamp. 
128 pages. 5% x 814 $2.75 


Path of the Raven 
By ALAN BOUCHER 
Illustrated by Toni Patten 


High adventure in llth century Iceland. An accu- 
rate, fascinating picture of this country, 
198 pages. 5 x 7% Ages 12 up. $3.00 


NEW YORK 22 


Ages 8-12. 
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~ Now available _ 
for FREE showing ™ 
ough your p>- 
TIFIED. BINDER © 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE. 


e ENTERTAINING 


fy 


» Should be seen by every. 
‘librarian, every trustée, every 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 
and civic organization. 














Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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versity of Chicago; Verner W. Clapp, president, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc.; David H. 
Clift, executive secretary, ALA; Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan, state librarian, Michigan State Library; 
Mae Graham, supervisor, School and Children’s 
Libraries, Division of Library Extension, Mary- 
land Department of Education; Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Rochester Public Library and 
Monroe County Library System, New York; 
Paul Howard, librarian, U.S. Department of the 
Interior; Robert D. Leigh; Richard H. Logsdon, 
director, Columbia University Library; L. 
Quincy Mumford, librarian of Congress; and 
Mrs. Raymond A. Young, president, American 
Association of Library Trustees. New members 
are Mr. Clapp, Mr. Hacker, Dr. Leigh, and Mrs. 
Young. Germaine Krettek, director, ALA Wash- 
ington office, was an observer. 


REPORT ON NDEA 
A summary of programs administered by the 


U.S. Office of Education submitted under Public 
Law 85-864 has been released. This publication, 
Report on the National Defense Education Act: 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959 (OQE-1004), is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.—price 45 cents. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
which was signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower on September 2, 1958, authorizes ex- 
penditures of more than $1 billion over a four- 
year period. The Act has ten titles, the first 
setting forth general provisions. Except for Title 
IX, which establishes a special service in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Act is adminis- 
tered at the federal level by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Several sections of the Act are based on state 
plans submitted by state departments of educa- 
tion. By June 30, 1959, all states and territories 
(with exception of the Panama Canal Zone) 
had filed and had received approval of at least 
one state plan, with more than four out of five 
having as many as three plans approved. Nearly 
twelve hundred colleges and universities were 
participating in the higher education programs. 

Typical of the research projects which have 
implications for libraries are two listed under 
Title VII—Research and Experimentation in 
Educational Media: New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity—Feasibility study regarding the estab- 
lishment of a new educational media research 
information service (Maurice F. Tauber and 
Oliver L. Lilley, project directors), and Mod- 
ern Language Association of America—Lan- 
guage materials list for use in improved foreign 
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language teaching in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (George Stone, Jr., project direc- 
tor). 

IMPORTANT RESEARCH 


Under the Cooperative Research Program of 
the U.S. Office of Education, a study was com- 
pleted in July 1960 by the Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, Effective- 
ness of Centralized Library Service in Ele- 
mentary Schools Phase I. This study developed 
methods of measuring the effectiveness of ele- 
mentary school libraries and of determining the 
relationship of scores on these methods to other 
factors in the school and community situation. 
In Phase II, not yet undertaken, these instru- 
ments will be applied in a large and representa- 
tive group of elementary schools. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The Library Services Branch of the Office of 
Education is cooperating with the Special Staff 
on Aging of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in Washington, 
D.C., January 9-12, 1961. Background papers in 
the twenty subject areas of the conference are 


being distributed as soon as available by the 
Special Staff. 





ORATOR 9J4 


New deluxe self-contained record player 
with tone quality surpassing any 
other player of this type. Four headphone 

outlets make this unit ideal for 
undisturbed group listening. 
Library Net $83.50 
plus $5.20 excise tax. 
(headphones extra) 








tune to califone 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION, pioneer in easy-to-operate, 


durable phonographs and tape recorders, is lauded today as 


leader in the manufacture of professional sound equipment. 


After years of hard use in the Library and Classroom, 
RHEEM CALIFONE equipment continues to give 
° true fidelity and service-free operation. 
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One set will go to public libraries serving popu- 
lations of 35,000 or more, one set to libraries of 
all universities on the Office of Education mail- 
ing list, and three sets to all state library agen- 
cies. 

It is suggested that libraries keep these papers 
together for ease of reference and use, and pub- 
licize their availability. The role of libraries in 
service to the aging is discussed in the back- 
ground paper on education. Extra sets were sent 
to state library agencies in order that the 
various background papers could be made avail- 
able for interlibrary loan. 


STATE GRANTS 


A limited number of copies of the 36-page 
mimeographed report, State Grants to Pub- 
lic Libraries, issued by the Library Services 
Branch, is available by writing to the branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education. and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
This is a report of the pre-Midwinter ALA con- 
ference meeting of January 27, 1960, in which 
representatives from four states (Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Missouri, and New York) described 
methods of achieving. provisions. problems, and 
revisions needed in their state grant laws or reg- 
ulations. eee 








LISTENING CORNER 12VJ8-9 ` 
All purpose transcription player and 
P.A. system with 8 headphone 
outlets distributed around base for 
comfortable group listening. 
4-speed Strobeselector motor 
continuously variable from 

16-84 RPM. Library Net $152.00 
(Headphones extra) 










Write for catalog and complete 
information on these and other. 
RHEEM CALIFONE products. 


CHONG cann 


Dept. ALA-10 
1020 North La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 
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A New Library? 


You will want this new book 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 


American Library Association, June 18-20, 1959 


Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad 


A report which will serve as a prac- 
tical guide to the major aspects of plan- 
ning and equipping libraries. 

The first part consists of comprehen- 
sive papers on general aspects of library 
buildings presented by experts, covering 
philosophy of design, layout plans and li- 
brary interiors, resilient floorings, equip- 
ment evaluation and specification writ- 
ing, lighting, heating and ventilation. It 
concludes with practical advice from a 
librarian, an architect, and a researcher 
on the all important subject of getting the 
most for your money. 

The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to specific library buildings—college 
and university, public, and school. 

Plans for four college and university 
and four public library buildings are pre- 
sented with statistical data, detailed criti- 
cism, and discussion of each. 


Twelve different school libraries, in- 
cluding elementary, junior high, senior 
high, vocational, and laboratory, are pre- 
sented with statistical data and comments 
on the plans of each including good fea- 
tures and suggestions for improvement. 

Among the special features are fifty 
photographs, diagrams, and plans for 
the libraries discussed, an outline for li- 
brary equipment specification writing, 
and papers on the pros and cons of re- 
modeling from the point of view of the 
librarian and architect. 

A guide for librarians and architects 
as they deal with library building prob- 
lems, based on the combined knowledge 
of and experience of those who have 
themselves faced such problems. Here is 
valuable practical help for any library 
planning or just considering a building 
program. 


Just Published : 128 pages - Paper, $3.75 


Order now from @ AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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For clean-cutting 
perfection 


plus safe, sure 
protection... 





Specify the Gaylord Safety Paper Trimmer 


Razor-sharp, yet so safe even children can use it. 
That's why this style safety paper trimmer is chosen by 
many schools and libraries. No dangerous, unwieldy 
blade here. A unique, well-guarded wheel cuts paper 
and light board easily, cleanly, with finger-tip action— 
one sheet or many. 





ACCURATE CUTTING A product of precision tooling and rigid inspection, 
Clean edge assured this cutting wheel holds a keen edge and exceptional 
degree of accuracy through long years of service. 
Aluminum base construction makes light of handling this 
fine trimmer. 


A safe, sharp, truly smart investment, Immediate 
shipment with transportation paid. 





SAFE TO USE No. 812 12” Cutting Edge...... $18.25 
Well-guarded cutting wheel No. 820 20” Cutting Edge...... $35.50 


LIBRARY SUPLUS | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
| STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL and the Editors of Life. 
Abridged by Frep Cook. Life’s two-volume edition 
—published at $24.95—has been skillfully con- 
densed for young readers in this spectacular book. 
Grades 5 to H. S. October. Net price $7.99 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
Our Changing Earth Through the Ages 


By JEROME WYCKOFF. Illustrated by Harry Mc- 
NAUGHT and WILLIAM SAYLES. Words and color 
pictures take young readers on a geological tour 
of planet Earth. Grades 5 to H. S. 

October. Net price $4.99 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By OLIVER LA FARGE. Special Edition for Young 
Readers. The most exciting, authoritative and mag- 
nificently illustrated volume on the American Indian 
ever published for young readers. Over 400 pictures, 
most in full color. Grades 5 to H. S. 

October. Net price $5.99 


THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND 
Social Scientists at Work in Many 
Challenging Fields 


By JANE WERNER WATSON. Illustrated in color by 
CAMPBELL GRANT. Grades 5 to H. S. 
September. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 


By ROBERT BRENT. Illustrated in color by Harry 
Lazarus. Grades 5 to 9. November. Net price $2.39 


DINOSAURS 
And Other Prehistoric Reptiles 


By JANE WERNER WATSON. Illustrated by RUDOLPH 
ZALLINGER. Color pictures every page. 
Grades 3 to 8. August. Net price $3.19 





New Titles in the <<" PT 


American Heritage <. i 


Ù 
Nior use 
Grades 5 to Jr. H. S. 


DISCOVERERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


By JOSEF BERGER, in consultation with LAWRENCE 
C. Wrotn, Librarian Emeritus, Brown University. 
Illustrated in color. August. Net price $3.79 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND HIS WORLD 


Narrative by HENRY Moscow, in consultation with 
Dumas MALONE. Illustrated in color. 
September. Net price $3.79 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


Narrative by MICHAEL BLow, in consultation with 
ROBERT P. MULTHAUF, Head Curator, Science and 
Technology, The Smithsonian Institution. Illus- 
trated in color. November. Net price $3.79 


Junior Library 


Highlights of Fall 1960 


GOLDEN BOOKS 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


OLIVER La PARGUE 
WINSTON S. CHURCN Adi 
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MATHEMATICS 
Exploring the World of Numbers and Space 


By IRVING ADLER, Ph.D. Illustrated throughout in 
full color by LOWELL HEss. Grades 5 to 9. 
August. Net price $3.99 


McCALL’S GOLDEN DO-IT BOOK 


Adapted by Joan WYCKOFF, edited by Nan ComM- 
STOCK. Illustrated by WILLIAM DUGAN. A com- 
panion volume to the best-selling MCCALL’S GIANT 
GOLDEN MAKE-IT BOOK. Grades 3 to 8. 

September. Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 
OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 


By EUGENE and KATHERINE SHARP RACHLIS. Illus- 
trated by HARRY MCNAUGHT. Gr. 3 to 5. Aug. $1.89 





Two new 
Golden Beginning Readers 


Grades 1 and 2 
WHALE HUNT 


Told to JANE WERNER WATSON, by KENNETH S 
Norris. Illustrated in color by CLAUDE HUMBERT. 

September. Net price $1.49 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL 


By Irvinc A. LEITNER. Illustrated in color by 
BERNICE MYERS. September. Net price $1.49 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


A stimulating and authoritative beginning 6- 


volume atlas for young readers—magnificently 
illustrated in full-color on every page. Be- 
cause it is colorful, attractive and easy-to-use, 
it will appeal to young readers in grades 3 to 6 
and make “‘looking it up” fun. Fully indexed. 

Ready. Net price $14.95 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A family leaves the Columbia Public Library. 


Vitalizing a public library 


by Susanna Alexander 


When I returned from Montreal and found 
that the month of June had been the busiest 
month in the history of the Columbia Public 
Library, I stopped to think of people and 
circumstances that had brought about this 
growth. In June five years ago, 7324 pieces 
of material were circulated from the library. 
This June, 18,611 pieces of material were cir- 
culated plus 7586 from the bookmobile to 
the surrounding rural area, 305 books to pa- 
tients in the hospital, and eighty-five books 


è Mrs. Alexander became librarian of the Co- 
lumbia Public Library in 1955 and administrator 
of the Daniel Boone Regional Library when it 
was organized, as described in her article. Be- 
fore entering the public library field she headed 
the Technical Processing Department of the 
Stephens College Library. In 1959 Mrs. Alex- 
ander received one of the Alumne Achievement 
citations given annually by the college. Her cita- 
tion reads in part: “By her sympathy with the 
emotional and intellectual hungers of old and 
ygung, she has found new ways to make the li- 
brary serve human needs and attract new sup- 
port.” 


borrowed on interlibrary loan. What is re- 
sponsible for this growth in use of the public 
library? 

Columbia, Missouri, is a community with 
a population of 36,510 according to the unofh- 
cial 1960 census. In 1950, the census count 
was 31.994. The main business of the com- 
munity comes from the students and faculty 
of the University of Missouri and two colleges 
for women, Stephens and Christian, from the 
main offices of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, several insurance companies, and some 
small industries. The normal student popula- 
tion during the past few years has been ap- 
proximately 10,000. The assessed valuation 
of Columbia is currently $36,913,818. 

Like many other communities of its size, 
Columbia has appeared to boom since World 
War II. Many new homes have been built, new 
businesses have come into being, and there 
have been increased demands for additional 
school facilities, improved streets, expanded 
utilities, and better recreational facilities. 

The library would naturally be affected by 
these changes, but in 1955 it looked as if it 
were a forgotten service, with an annual budg- 
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et of $20,000. The common explanation was, 
and had been for years, “As long as we have 
such a fine university library in our com- 
munity, we need not be too concerned about 
a public library.” It was commonly under- 
stood in most circles that the library was a 
“nice” thing to have for the children and for 
those men and women who had nothing better 
to do than to read a mystery or a love story. 

There were those, however, who knew better 
and who had worked diligently to improve the 
situation. The library had been started in 
1901 by the ladies of the Columbia Tuesday 
Club, and many of these club members, with 
other leaders in the community, kept urging 
improved services. 

As we examine the change in attitude, we 
cannot give credit to any one person or group 
or set of circumstances. We might say it 
started with a very active League of Women 
Voters who thoroughly studied the local li- 
brary in relation to state and national stand- 
ards. They recognized the library’s shortcom- 
ings and began to talk about them. At the 


same time, members of the library board of 


trustees were concerned about the caliber of 


library service being offered to the citizens. 
They had talked to the city officials about the 
possibility of voting an increased tax. Because 
the city had been operating under a new city 
manager form of government for a short time, 
everyone hestitated to ask for increased taxes, 
thinking that this might cast reflections on the 
municipal administration. As a result the city 
council included the library in the annual 
appropriation, budgeting $11,000 in addition 
to the one-half mill tax which had been voted 
in 1922. In 1955, this tax produced approxi- 
mately $9000. 


BEGIN WITH A SURVEY 


An important step was taken in the fall 
of 1954 when a conscientious board of trus- 
tees decided that something must be done. 
They turned to the Missouri State Library for 
a survey of the Columbia Public Library, its 
organization, facilities, and services. The re- 
port, completed December 1, 1954, has been 
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THREE FROM MISSOURI 


The three lead articles in this issue illuminate public library develop- 
ment from different points of view. Mrs. Alexander shows how the 
influence of a vitalized public library program can reach out into 
neighboring areas and form the basis of a regional library. Miss 
Bothe shows the role the state library can play in the formation and 
extension of regional libraries. Mrs. Young shows how enlightened 
and informed trustee action can contribute to the development and 
extension of public library programs. All three authors are Missouri- 
ans. The Daniel Boone Regional Library which Mrs. Alexander ad- 
ministers is one of those developed with Miss Bothe’s assistance: 
Mrs. Young has been member and president of the board of trustees 
of the Columbia Public Library, headquarters for the new regional 


library. 


Mrs. Alexander, left, 
and Miss Bothe. For 
a photograph of Mrs. 
Young see page 757. 
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A deposit station in Boone 


the basis for many of the changes made since 
that date. It has served several purposes, giv- 
ing the board of trustees a much clearer pic- 
ture of where its responsibility is and how 
best to approach the problems, giving the city 
officials an objective view of the library serv- 
ice in relation to other libraries of similar size 
in the state and nation, and giving the new 
librarian, who was employed in July 1955, a 
concise picture of the situation and possible 
goals. 

In 1955 the general feeling was that we 
needed improved library service and that 
money was available to move forward. In pre- 
senting a sizable bond issue to the people, the 
city council included $25,000 for improving 
the library building. This passed with a large 
majority, and in 1956 the building was com- 
pletely renovated and remodeled at a cost of 
approximately $32,000, with many civic or- 
ganizations contributing toward the furnish- 
ings. It was soon apparent that the city off- 
cials recognized the need for a strong library 
program, but that they had not realized what 
this would cost and that there simply was not 
enough money available to meet this demand, 
along with the many others. 

As the board of trustees and the new li- 
brarian reviewed the survey and made plans 
for the future, certain things were obvious. 1) 
The library tax would need to be increased to 
produce a more adequate income. (Under Mis- 
souri law, it is possible to vote a maximum 
of two mills for library operation.) 2) Li- 
brary service should be established in the sur- 
rounding rural area, which was without serv- 
ice of any kind. 3) The creation of a larger 





unit of service would strengthen service to all. 
4) The book collection needed to be improved 
both in quality and quantity. 5) In addition to 
books, the library should be providing ma- 
terials such as records, films, pictures, and 
filmstrips. 6) A trained staff was important, 
not only in selecting these materials but also 
in interpreting them to the public. 7) Ways 
must be found to tell people about the library 
and its services. 8) Plans should be made to 
take library services outside the building to 
hospitals, organizations, and other groups. 

Because of the need for reorganization and 
the lack of facilities and materials in 1955, 
one of the things to avoid was overselling the 
services. We knew that not enough people un- 
derstood the library and its program. We 
knew that money and support would be forth- 
coming when people were made aware of the 
important force the library could be in the 
community. The communications media were 
ready and anxious to do their part. The two 
daily newspapers carried frequent news 
stories, editorials, letters, and picture stories 
about the library. 

The new librarian was asked to write a 
weekly column for one of these papers. This 
column has appeared regularly since the fall 
of 1955. It has covered books, ideas, plans, 
reports on meetings and institutes, and has 
been an excellent opportunity to explain the 
entire library program. The two local radio 
stations have given public-service time for reg- 
ular spot announcements and frequent fifteen- 
minute programs. The local television station 
has been generous with public-service time 
and with newscasts on the library. 
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In the fall of 1958. when the librarian was 
asked to appear weekly on a new women’s 
program on the local television station, we rec- 
ognized an opportunity that could not be re- 
fused even though another regular weekly as- 
signment seemed impossible in the already 
overcrowded schedule. We appeared on the 
first program, and since that time we have 
talked about books and libraries to hundreds 
of people who knew nothing about libraries 
before. In 1959 the library received a John 
Cotton Dana award as a result of this fine co- 
operation. 


WORK WITH THE SCHOOLS 


One of the first cooperative programs un- 
dertaken in 1955 was with the Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools. The elementary schools had no 
library service and we did not want to be 
placed in the position of supplying library 
service to the schools. On the other hand, we 
realized that here was a captive audience. If 
the children in the elementary schools learned 
about the public library and its services, per- 
haps they would be adult library users in years 
to come. 

Working closely with Adalene Hoke, read- 
ing arts supervisor in the public schools, we 
developed a program of classroom visits to the 
public library. Individual classes and their 
teachers were transported by school buses to 
the library on regular monthly visits. The li- 
brarian explained the library and its facilities, 
and the children were given twenty to thirty 
minutes when each could select one book for 
the total classroom loan. The following month 
the same class returned and selected a second 
collection. The schedule was arranged so that 
each class made at least two consecutive visits. 
Through this plan an average of two hundred 
students participated each month, and over the 
five-year period the more than three thousand 
children in the public elementary schools have 
been reached. 

The school principals, teachers, and the staff 
of the public library feel that several things 
have been accomplished through this pro- 
gram. More boys and girls in the community 
are familiar with the public library and its 
services. They have learned to select books 
which they really enjoy and can read. Some 
of the school collections are supplemented 
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throughout the year by books from the public 


library. The staff of the library has had an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the teachers and the students and their needs. 

In addition, a number of adults have been 
reached through their children. The staff has 
been very much aware of children returning 
to the library on their own and bringing their 
parents with them. This has been shown in the 
circulation figures. As library use has in- 
creased over the years, the adult circulation 
has gone up more rapidly than the juvenile 
circulation. We also feel that as public library 
service has improved, school administrators, 
teachers, and parents have become more con- 
cerned about the need for elementary school 
libraries. We anticipate that this will be one 
of the next developments in the local schools. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER LIBRARIES 


The opportunity to cooperate very closely 
with other libraries in the community has 
meant a great deal in the total library develop- 
ment. With the two women’s-college libraries, 
the University of Missouri and the Missouri 
Bible College libraries, and the Missouri State 
Historical Library, a wealth of material is avail- 
able. Each library recognizes special responsi- 
bilities to its clientele, but has also found 
that duplication can be avoided when there is 
an awareness of the other resources. 

In addition to resources, these institutions 
have offered invaluable assistance to the pub- 
lic library program. Instructors trained in 
special subject fields have worked closely with 
the librarian in building a collection which 
will be helpful to the public. Students in Chil- 
dren’s Literature classes have assisted with 
special story-hour programs. For instance, dur- 
ing the 1955-56 school year the girls from the 
Children’s Literature classes at Stephens Col- 
lege under the leadership of Eleanor Johnson 
carried the entire preschool story-hour pro- 
gram. Since that time it has been possible to 
furnish the leadership from the library staff, 
with the help of the students. On many occa- 
sions faculty members have given their leader- 
ship to adult groups meeting in the library. 

The professional assistance given by other 
librarians in the community cannot be over- 
looked. Ralph Parker, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and chairman of the state li- 
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brary commission, has been dedicated to the 
improvement of public libraries generally and 
has met on numerous occasions with the Co- 
lumbia Public Library Board of Trustees to 
explain laws and standards and to help lay 
plans for the future. When the city council 
was about to cut the library budget, he went 
before them to clarify the position of the 
Columbia library in relation to other public 
libraries. 


A REGIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


In 1957 the library committee of the League 
of Women Voters was instrumental in creating 
interest in a Missouri State Library regional 
demonstration in Boone, Callaway, and How- 
ard counties. Columbia is in Boone County. 
Howard and Callaway are to the west and 
southeast of Boone. The Columbia Public Li- 
brary provided space in the basement of the 
building for this demonstration and worked 
closely with the Missouri State Library as the 
program progressed. When the establishment 
of county library service was voted in April 
1959 and three counties contracted for re- 
gional service, Columbia was seen logically as 
the proper service center. 

In the meantime it had been made possible 
through the Columbia League of Women 
Voters, many interested citizens, and a dedi- 
cated library board of trustees to vote a two- 
mill tax for library support in Columbia. This 
placed the Columbia Public Library Board 
of Trustees in a position to contract with the 
three county boards and create a regional 
library with the Columbia Public Library as 
the service center. As these developments 
came about, it was not always easy to keep 
the public informed, and the fine cooperation 
of the news media was most importnat. In 
addition, we cannot underestimate the impor- 
tance of word-of-mouth publicity. Each citi- 
zen, trustee, and staff member continues to be 
a public relations person for the library, 
wherever he happens to be. In the dentist’s 
chair, at the lunch counter, at a bridge party, 
the person who can explain the services and 
value of the public library helps it grow. Each 
time the librarian or a trustee appears before 
ap organization to talk about books or the li- 
brary program, someone new is reached, Dur- 
ing these five years the librarian has averaged 





In the Columbia Public Library—Thelma MacArthur of 
the library staff with Mildred Nanley, a patron. 


at least one talk each month before an adult 
organization. In addition trustees, citizens, 
and other librarians in the community have 
appeared before groups to talk about the li- 
brary and its program. 

We are now operating as the Daniel Boone 
Regional Library, serving a population of 
66,509, with an annual budget of $126,000. 
Through increased income and special grants 
made available as part of the Missouri Plan 
under the Library Services Act, it has been 
possible to spend some $35,000 on books dur- 
ing the past nine months. This has meant the 
addition of some 8500 new prebound ju- 
veniles and approximately 3000 adult titles. 
Also, $1000 is being spent on a record collec- 
tion, $1000 on filmstrips, and $1200 on the 
rental of films. Had Columbia been oper- 
ating alone on its current income, it would 
have had about $15,000 to spend on books 
and materials. The three counties operat- 
ing without Columbia would have had ap- 
proximately $15,000 to spend on books and 
materials for the current year. 


STAFF GROWTH 


These materials would be of little value 
without a staff to select and interpret them to 
the public. From a staff of five with one pro- 
fessional librarian in 1955, we have grown to 
a staff of seventeen with four fully trained 
professional librarians and four others with 
partial library training. 

The bookmobile staff of three headed by a 
professionally trained librarian makes 142 
regularly scheduled stops on a thirty-five day 
schedule in the rural areas of the three coun- 
ties. Six self-service deposits of approximately 
one hundred books each are located in the 
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area. The next step is the establishment of ad- 
ditional outlets in trade centers in the three 
counties. 

Four independent libraries still exist in the 
region. The largest is Fulton Public Library 
in Callaway County. Fulton has a population 
of 10,000 and is the county seat. As this is 
being written, the boards of trustees are ready 
to sign a one-year contract which will ter- 
minate in the merger of the Fulton Public Li- 
brary with the Callaway County library dis- 
trict. Fulton Public Library will become the 
service center for Callaway County, adminis- 
tered by the Daniel Boone Regional Library. 
We are continually working with the boards 
of trustees of the other three library districts 
—one in Boone County and two in Howard 
County—to develop cooperative programs, 
and feel that in time they will recognize the 
value of becoming part of a larger unit of 
service. 

The acquisition and processing of books for 
the Daniel Boone Regional Library is now 
handled through the Library Services Center 
of Missouri located in Jefferson City. This 
cooperative program has resulted in freeing 
staff at the Columbia Public Library Service 
Center for additional work with the public. 

A trained children’s librarian has selected a 
well-balanced collection for the regional li- 
brary and is fully responsible for two story- 
hour programs each week, work with all of the 
schools in the community, and cooperative pro- 
grams with special education and camp pro- 
grams, as well as a monthly television story 
time. 

A trained librarian responsible for refer- 
ence and circulation has just been employed. 
One of his first responsibilities will be the 
evaluation and improvement of the reference 
collection and the entire adult collection. Over 
the past five years this collection has been 
built as money and time would allow, and it is 
now important that it be strengthened with 
a planned program of evaluation and pur- 
chase. 

One of the staff members who has partial 
library training and has shown an unusual 
understanding of people is responsible for 
regular service to the Boone County Hospital 
in Columbia. In cooperation with the librarian 
of the Medical Library at the University of 
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Missouri Medical Center, she will begin a serv- 
ice to the patients there this fall. In addition, 
contacts with shut-ins are directed to her, and 
she selects materials to be delivered to them 


by Boy Scouts. 


REACHING OUT 


Other adult programs include two Great 
Books discussion groups. They are entirely di- 
rected from outside, the library providing 
meeting space and materials. Meeting space 
has been provided for groups interested in 
special programs such as shorthand, art, and 
photography, but the direction has continued 
to come from outside the library staff. One 
of the most successful programs has been a 
series of monthly discussions on books in 
cooperation with the Boone County Mental 
Health Association. This has usually included 
a discussion by a local authority of a book or 
play related to something currently discussed 
in the community with emphasis on the psy- 
chological implications. This has been fol- 
lowed by general group discussion and ques- 
tions. As an example, at the time the Stephens 
College Playhouse was presenting The Heiress, 
the minister of the Episcopal church discussed 
both the play and Henry James’s novel Wash- 
ington Square. Again, Dr. Hardin Craig, 
Shakespearean authority and visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Missouri, led the dis- 
cussion of King Lear just before it was pre- 
sented at Stephens College. 

As the library board of trustees and the 
administration have worked in the area of 
adult education, they have recognized that in 
a community where much is already being 
done by schools and organizations, the library 
can be a clearing house and information 
center on the total community program, tak- 
ing the lead only when a group is not being 
reached or is seeking assistance in the form of 
materials or facilities. 

In building a library program, cooperation 
with existing groups is most important. In 
Columbia we have found all groups anxious 
to work with and for the library. In turn we 
have been able to offer assistance in supplying 
materials as well as space for displays and for 
publicizing programs. Book lists are often im- 
portant to an organization’s program. Fre- 
quently a committee from the organization is 
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anxious to work with a library staff member 
in the preparation of book lists. This not only 
relieves the staff of some of the mechanics, 
but brings the committee members to the li- 
brary to learn more about the facilities and 
materials. 


“THEIR LIBRARY” 


The record collection at the Columbia Pub- 
lic Library has been made possible entirely 
through the efforts of the Columbia Altrusa 
Club, which has given, over a three-year pe- 
riod, some five hundred records especially se- 
lected for young people. The supervisor of 
music in the public elementary schools has 
been on the committee and has worked closely 
with the librarian in the selection of this col- 
lection. 

The Columbia Art League has regularly held 
exhibits in the library. They have furnished 
the racks, arranged for and hung the exhibits, 
and furnished the librarian with material for 
publicity. The Columbia Quota Club has ar- 
ranged regularly for the exhibit of one paint- 
ing by a local artist. This is given a prominent 
place and is changed regularly. In addition 
this same organization presented a framed 
Van Gogh and a Renoir reproduction to the 
library at the time it was remodeled and re- 
decorated. At that time the Kiwanis Club, the 
Lions Club, the Business and Professional 
Women, the Tuesday Club, the Altrusa Club, 
the Garden Club, and many individuals con- 
tributed to the furnishings. Each now has a 
stake in the library—they think of it as theirs. 

In this connection we must again recognize 
the value of library trustees. With a library 
board of trustees of nine men and women, 
many different groups are reached. In their 
contacts they can create an interest in the li- 
brary and its program. 


“WE HAVE ONLY STARTED” 


We recognize that we have only started. 
We are not meeting national standards in 
terms of materials, facilities, or income. After 
what we consider a successful five-year pro- 
gram of public relations, we meet people each 
day who do not know about their public li- 
brary. The present building is crowded and in- 
adequate. With continued increased use we 
never seem to have enough staff to meet the 
needs of the public, even though the installation 


of a Brodac Charging Machine sixteen months 
ago has done a great deal to eliminate time- 
consuming routines. We need to take another 
look at our entire organization in terms of 
routines and future development. At the end 
of this five-year program, we have probably 
reached a time when outside help should again 
be called in for an objective survey. 

There is still much to do, but as we look 
back and sum up the past five years, we see 
that many individuals, groups, and circum- 
stances have contributed to a period of signif- 
icant growth. Needless to say, the Missouri 
Plan under the federal Library Services Act 
has come at a time when we have able to bene- 
fit in many ways. Two of the four professional 
librarians on the staff received their fifth-year 
library degree because of the scholarship pro- 
gram under this plan. The in-service training 
programs under the plan have contributed 
to the strengthening of the staff. As mentioned 
earlier, the establishment of the regional li- 
brary is a direct result of the demonstration 
program. 

We must again emphasize the importance 
of a close library-trustee relationship. In 1956 
at the Missouri Library Association meeting, 
the Columbia Public Library received the an- 
nual Library Improvement Citation and, at 
the same meeting, Mrs. Raymond Young of 
the Columbia Library Board of Trustees re- 
ceived the association’s Citation for Meritor- 
ious Achievement in promoting library service 
—a clear demonstration that it takes both 
trustees and staff to carry forward a growing 
program of service. 

In the growth of every program, public re- 
lations is probably the outstanding factor, but 
this goes much farther than reaching the pub- 
lic through various news media and making 
talks before organizations. Each member of 
the library staff from the librarian to the cus- 
todian, each trustee and each citizen in the com- 
munity can be a public relations agent for the 
library. When Mrs. Thelma McArthur, our li- 
brary assistant who visits the hospital, told me 
today that one of the patients at the hospital 
had been pleasantly surprised when she could 
bring him material on roofing from the library, 
we knew that we had not only found a new li- 
brary user but in all probability a new public 
relations man for the library. eee 
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A “good neighbor” policy of library extension 


by Edna E. Bothe 


When a state library consultant in Missouri 
suggested to the members of a regional li- 
brary board representing two small Ozark 
counties that a third adjoining county which 
had no library service be invited to join the 
region, she met with some opposition. After 
all, they had only recently taken a first step 
when they signed a contract to operate a joint 
service. “Isn’t it possible that the area will 
become too large?” “Wouldn’t our two coun- 
ties receive less service if we added a third?” 
Behind the questions and remarks the consult- 
ant could almost hear them saying, “After all, 
what do these state people think? We let them 
talk us into this regional business, and it’s 
been difficult enough to explain the advan- 
tages to our county officials and many others. 
Of course, we do appreciate the additional 
state funds that helped us get started, and we 
do know that we have better service as a 
region than we could have as separate county 
libraries. But it’s expecting too much to add 
another county so soon.” 

These were unvoiced feelings which she 
could read in the faces of the ten very sincere 
and conscientious board members. Quickly 
she decided that these counties were not ready, 
and that the approach would have to be more 
gradual. They must get used to the idea first. 

She sensed that they did want to be coopera- 
tive, as was shown by the next question: “Just 
what did you have in mind that we should 
do?” 

She explained that the state library demon- 
stration bookmobile in an adjoining county 
was serving a community which required a 
long drive from headquarters. “Your bookmo- 
bile,” she said, “is serving a community only 
five miles from this point. The reverse is true 
in another part of your regional library serv- 
ice area. Could your bookmobile serve the 
community in X county which we are serving 
and our state bookmobile serve a community 
in your area more easily reached by us?” 


e Miss Bothe is director of field services, Mis- 
sourt State Library, Jefferson City. 
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“Well, that sounds reasonable enough,” one 
board member said. 

“Why,” said another, “I think that would 
just be being a good neighbor.” 

So by a small concrete example and a first 
step in cooperation, the fear of attempting 
something new and of effecting greater change 
is broken down. By appealing to natural 
qualities of neighborliness and good will and 
by demonstrating that cooperation is practi- 
cal and profitable, citizens of an area become 
convinced that larger units of library service 
in the form of a regional or multicounty li- 
brary system produce results in the form of 
the best library service at the least cost to the 
taxpayers. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES IN MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Library has been con- 
ducting a regional bookmobile demonstra- 
tion service since 1951. There are now in 
operation in the state eleven regional (multi- 
county) libraries comprising a total of 31 
counties. These vary from two to four counties 
in each region. Many of the regions already 
formed are still too small and have inade- 
quate resources to meet standards of good 
library service. It was because of this fact 
and because of the scarcity of professional 
librarians with administrative ability that the 
idea of the locally administered library dem- 
onstration was added to the Missouri Plan 
under the provisions of the federal Library 
Services Act. 

In many instances counties adjacent to 
those having regional library service are al- 
ready “good neighbors” in that they are in 
the same trade area and have many factors 
in common such as industry, agriculture, and 
transportation and communication facilities. 
Extending already established library service 
to a neighboring unserved county is a logical, 
practical, economical, and efficient method of 
improving existing library service and extend; 
ing library service to unserved areas. This is 
true, however, only when the established serv- 
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ice is providing reasonably adequate service 
‘to its own taxed district. 

For this reason a regional library wishing 
to conduct a demonstration in a neighboring 
unserved county must first meet certain stand- 
ards in order to qualify for funds. Not only 
must the administrative librarian of the re- 
gion be professionally trained and experi 
enced, but the regional library must provide a 
professional librarian for giving bookmobile 
service to the rural areas of the neighboring 
county. This librarian must spend most of 
his time in guiding readers and advising local 
librarians and library boards. There must be 
regularly scheduled and publicized bookmobile 
visits to all communities in the county. The 
demonstrating library’s book and audio- 
visual collections must be sufficient to meet 
the needs of the existing region and, with 
augmentation from grant funds, the needs 
of the demonstration area. Services must be 
provided for groups and organizations, pro- 
vision must be made for a vacation reading 
program for children, and supplementary and 
advisory services must be provided to com- 
munity libraries in the unserved demonstra- 
tion area. 

The initial step toward a demonstration 
may be in the form of a request to the state 
library for library service, from groups or 
individuals in an unserved county (which, as 
noted above, may already have community li- 
braries). If a regional library service area 
adjoins the county, its librarian and board 
are informed of the request, and their atten- 
tion is called to the possibility of a locally 
administered demonstration and the availa- 
bility of funds to finance it. In other cases, 
a regional library which is interested in 
strengthening its own services by extending 
them to an adjoining county or counties re- 
quests information or applies to the state li- 
brary. A consultant from the state library then 
surveys the proposed demonstration county to 
discover possible interest and to determine the 
feasibility of a demonstration. 


DEVELOPING THE PLAN 


The promotion of interest and demand for 
service in the proposed demonstration area 
proceed simultaneously with the development 
of a detailed demonstration plan by the li- 
brarian and board of the regional library, 


working with the state library consultant. The 
plan includes facts to show that the addition 
of the proposed demonstration area to the 
regional library will strengthen and improve 
services throughout the region. It includes an 
itemized budget showing the costs of the pro- 
posed demonstration. This must be based on 
the estimated annual income realizable from 
a tax levy on the demonstration area. It also 
includes a projected budget and service plan 
for at least two years after the demonstration 
period. This is accompanied by a revised over- 
all service plan for a region including the 
proposed demonstration area. The regional 
library board then formally adopts the dem- 
onstration plan. 

In the meantime the state library consultant 
has scheduled a county-wide meeting in the 
proposed demonstration county to which 
representatives from all communities and or- 
ganizations in the county have been invited. 
Many personal contacts by both the consultant 
and the librarian of the regional library have 
been made. Both attend this meeting and ex- 
plain the proposed demonstration plan. Mem- 
bers of the group are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions which usually result in the one impor- 
tant question, “How soon can the demonstra- 
tion start?” 





Missouri State Librarian Paxton Price describes 
locally administered library demonstrations: We 
and most other states have a program of spend- 
ing federal funds directly by the state agency to 
demonstrate public library service in an unserved 
rural area. This is one method which involved 
only the state library. We have an alternative 
method at work which has been equally success- 
ful in three cases so far—giving federal] funds to 
an existing county or regional library that is 
strong enough to handle the job but needs to be 
expanded into more adequate service and size 
by the addition of a neighboring county or coun- 
ties. This method merely involves the transfer of 
funds from our hands to a local library which 
conducts the demonstration to a neighboring un- 
served county or counties. The demonstrated 
area then becomes accustomed to receiving serv- 
ice from its neighboring county or regional li- 
brary and has no difficulty in making the mental 
jump when the time arrives for making a decision 
to align itself in service operations with its 
neighbor. This last method we call “locally ad- 
ministered demonstration.” 
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The consultant then explains the require- 
ments. The group must express itself as fa- 
vorable to and willing to work for passage of 
a tax levy to support permanent library serv- 
ice. During the demonstration period a citizen 
committee must assist in publicizing the serv- 
ice. A publicity representative must be se- 
lected for each community, who will advertise 
and work for the use of the service by the 
people of the community. A county promotion 
committee must assume the responsibility for 
securing funds when needed for promotion of 
a voting campaign for a tax-supported library. 

A planning committee is selected from the 
group to work with the state library consult- 
ant and the regional librarian in carrying out 
the demonstration plan. A formal resolution 
agreeing to meet the foregoing requirements 
is then passed by the group. 

The Missouri State Library, because of its 
experience in the establishment of new library 
service, assumes the responsibility of working 
with the local promotion committees, explain- 
ing legal procedures, suggesting promotion 
methods, and encouraging citizen activity in 
support of the project. 


ADVANTAGES FOR EVERYONE 


One of the most satisfying results of the 
locally administered demonstration plan has 
been the way in which small community li- 
braries in the demonstration counties have 
worked with the regional librarians and con- 
sultants. Doors seem to open more easily to 
the regional librarian, and there is less fear 
of state control. The regional librarian and 
the community librarian are “neighbors” who 
plan together the weeding of the collection, 
the refurnishing of the library to make it more 
attractive, and the initiation of new methods 
and ideas. Naturally, the library board is also 
happy with the new arrangements. Many more 
new books, access to the total book and ma- 

- terials collection of the region, services such 
as films and recordings, exhibits, and art re- 
productions which the community libraries 
have never been able to afford before are 
now available. When the time comes for the 
demonstration to terminate, the librarian and 
board are eager for the vote to carry in the 
county so that they can continue to benefit 
from the regional service. They know that 
not only the additional services but the new at- 
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tractive furniture and equipment will be re- 
moved at the end of the demonstration unless 
it is brought to a successful conclusion and the 
vote is favorable. If the library happens not 
to be tax-supporced, the librarian and board 
take the lead in the promotion campaign in 
their community in support of the vote for tax 
support. 

Under Missouri law communities having 
tax-supported likraries are not included in 
newly established county library districts and 
therefore do not participate in the vote for 
tax support. After the county library district 
is established and the new county library 
board has joined the region by contract, the 
municipal library board may merge its li- 
brary with the county district and thus be- 
come a library service center of the newly 
expanded regional library. The board and li- 
brarian, having bzen prepared for this step by 
the demonstration, no longer fear the super- 
vision of the regional librarian nor the disso- 
lution of the present library board. They 
understand the changes and the advantages to 
be derived from cooperation. 

After a successful demonstration, such as 
the three which have been concluded in Mis- 
souri in the last three years, it is not difficult 
to persuade the county library board to join 
the region by contract. The state library con- 
sultant has only to remind the newly appointed 
board of what they have already experienced 
during the demonstration. They realize the 
advantages in time and money which will re- 
sult from their request to join their neighbor- 
ing regional library. Their county officials are 
also made aware of these facts. During one 
demonstration representatives of the county 
committee met regularly with the regional 
board during the demonstration. When the 
county joined the region, the members of this 
liaison group, with one exception, were ap- 
pointed to the regional board. Under such 
circumstances, the first meeting of the regional 
board with its new “good neighbors” as full. 
fledged members is a happy occasion. 

In summary, the advantages of the locally 
administered demonstration plan are: 


1. Improved service through the establishment of 
a more adequate unit cf service with enlarged 
area and increas2d income. ° 


(Continued on page 760) 
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The public library 


and the political process 


by Mrs. Raymond A. Young 


The consideration of the library and the 
political process might well be divided into 
three parts: 


1. Why is the library involved in the political 
process? 

2. What part should librarians and trustees take 
in the political process? 

3. How can librarians and trustees be effective 
in the political process? 


As to why, perhaps it is better to deal with 


objections to the involvement of the library in. 


the political process. You may have heard it 
said, “I am willing to do all I can for the li- 
brary, but I don’t think that library trustees or 
librarians should dabble in politics or try to 
influence votes.” But we cannot, for our very 
self-preservation, ignore or willfully overlook 
the fact that the library depends for its very 


o Mrs. Young is president of the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association. This article is adapted 
from a number of speeches she has made to li- 
brary organizations during her presidency. Mrs. 
Young has been president of the Missouri State 
Library Commission and is now a member. She 
has received the Missouri Library Citation for 
meritorious achievement for her work as a trustee. 
Before going into trustee work she was a member 
of the University of Missouri library staff and 
wus librarian of William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 


lifeblood of tax income on the political process. 

A fellow Missourian of mine, Harry Truman, 
was talking politics with a group of Yale stu- 
dents when one asked him, “How do I start in 
politics, sir?” The former president replied, 
“You’ve already started. You’re spending some- 
one else’s money, aren’t you?” 

Votes are the expression of the democratic 
voice, and through politics we have the imple- 
mentation of this democratic political process. 
To ignore the importance of the public vote to 
the library is to hide one’s head in the sand. 


WHAT LIBRARIANS AND TRUSTEES CAN DO 


Librarians and trustees should study library 
legislation and work for supporting and protec- 
tive legislation. Do you object, “But that would 
make me part of a pressure group”? What of 
that? If the pressure is the firm support of a 
cause that benefits all, you can be proud of the 
part you play. And if you build up enough 
pressure, you may have a head of steam that 
will move the library program along in a pro- 
gressive way. 

No revered leader of our country, no one of 
our respected laws, would have had a part in 
our nation’s history except for the influencing 
of votes. Do you think that Abraham Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator, floated into the White 
House on a wave of patriotic glory? Abraham 
Lincoln was a practical politician—he dedi- 
cated himself to what he considered a righteous 
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cause, and then he went out and campaigned 
vigorously, with every resource at his com- 
mand, to influence votes. 

So if your library needs supporting and pro- 
tective legislation, the way to obtain it is to 
work vigorously for enough votes. There is no 
other American way. 

What librarians and trustees should do, and 
how their aims and purposes can be achieved, 
are closely related. In politics the questions 
may be simple, but the answers are not. The 
answers are as complex as human beings are. 

At a meeting pertaining to government, or 
peace, or disarmament, or some such theoreti- 
cal concept someone asked Dr. Einstein, “How 
is it that the brain of man is able to evolve 
wonderful theories and translate them into 
practice in the world of physics, and yet in 
politics we stumble along at the edge of de- 
struction? Why can’t the human brain answer 
these questions of government and politics?” 
Dr. Einstein replied, “Politics is so much more 
difficult than physics.” 

A librarian or trustee speaking to aldermen, 
legislators, or an appropriation committee will 
need to know what the library has now, what 
more it needs, and why that increase is needed. 
True, statistics often create a sort of bored 
resistance in hearers, but the needs of the li- 
brary can be presented in terms of human re- 
sources backed up concisely and exactly with 
figures. The speaker will be ready then to 
answer questions about what was presented. 
And may I say here parenthetically that your 
briefing cannot be too thorough, for there will 
always be at least one question that comes out 
of left field, so to speak, that can catch you far, 
far from base unless you know the answers. 


HOW TO BE EFFECTIVE IN POLITICS 


Legislators are men and women of intelli- 
gence, and they can quickly discriminate be- 
tween the library group that is interested in 
good politics and good legislation all the time, 
and the library group that shows up only when 
a favor is asked. So channels of communica- 
tion need to be kept open between library and 
legislators. It is wise to have their names on the 
library’s majling list for bulletins and an- 
nouncements of special interest. Yes, they are 
busy, and perhaps they will not read every 
word of every mailing, but they will be aware 
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that they are remembered and that the library- 
is making an effort to keep them informed. 

A regular open house for legislators— 
whether national, state, local, or all three, per- 
haps during National Library Week—will 
show them what the library offers, what it 
needs, and what it could offer in the way of 
increased services and benefits. They will re- 
member at least scme of what they have seen 
when the time comes to count the votes. 

However, to legislators the library may seem 
a relatively small part of the total governmental 
picture. Therefore, in working for some par- 
ticular legislation, or for an increased appro- 
priation, a sense cf timing and sensitivity to 
the group can be very valuable. Sometimes the 
temper of a group may seem to vary from year 
to year, or even from day to day. 

In our recent vote for a tax increase in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, we invited councilmen and 
school board members to our library board 
meeting to consider when the library tax ques- 
tion should be placed on the ballot. The city 
was interested in an urban-renewal bond elec- 
tion, the school board was going to have a 
bond election, and neither wanted the library 
question voted on at the same time. Dedicated 
people pushing the library bill at the right time 
achieved success. 

Whether the librarian or a board member 
appears before a group is a question best 
determined by sensitivity to the prospective 
audience and by sound common sense. In many 
cases, the professianal background and stand- 
ing of the librarian carries its own authority 
and the librarian is the best choice as repre- 
sentative. At other times librarians have heard 
such remarks as, “Oh, sure, the librarian is 
for the library bill. Why shouldn’t he be? It’s 
his job.” At those times the librarian’s very 
professional standing may have biased his 
listeners’ opinions. It is then that the trustee 
makes the best representative. The trustee can 
speak as a business or professional man or 
woman, as a housewife, or as a volunteer and 
unpaid representative of the public library. 

A much broader arena of political appeal is 
in contacts with the public itself, and a most 
valuable means of focusing that appeal is by 
appearances before civic organizations and so- 
cial clubs, to present the library’s case to dn 
audience already drawn together by some com- 
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‘Mrs, Young (right) photographed in 
Montreal with this year’s trustee cita- 
' tion winners, Mrs. Emil Bioedow, 
Edgeley, North Dakota, and Thomas 
Dreier, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


mon interest. A good speaker will tie in the 
library with the group’s objectives, know what 
needs to be done, and work out with them 
the means of doing it. 

The Columbia League of Women Voters 
had a library item on its agenda for five years. 
The members studied the Missouri Plan, “Im- 
provement of Library Service in Missouri,” 
and the ALA standards. The recommendation 
of all the league unit groups was to work for 
a larger unit of service. Through the efforts 
of the library committee of the league and 
members of the library board of trustees, 
citizens of the county were encouraged to re- 
quest a bookmobile demonstration from the 
Missouri State Library. That request was the 
beginning of what is now a three-county library 
region, 

The league also took an active part in se- 
curing a vote for a tax increase for Columbia. 
They circulated petitions calling for an election 
to increase the tax by 144 mills. They worked 
actively in a door-to-door canvass, through the 
schools, and through other organizations. The 
tax vote in Columbia carried by only 75 votes, 
so everyone's efforts counted. 

Of course, groups are people; we were pre- 
pared to accept human foibles, to give credit 
for a job well done, to reciprocate by helping 
other organizations. Now, everyone who put 
in so much hard work knows that without his 
individual effort the tax would not have been 
voted. A great number of people in the com- 
munity feel that the increased and improved 





library service is of their individual doing. 
They in turn will sell the library to their friends 
and to their legislative representatives. 

Daily contact with individuals is also a 
powerful force when those individuals go to 
the polls on election day. Never underestimate 
the power of “just one vote.” One vote—and 
just one vote—-beheaded King Charles I of 
England. One vote—and just one—made 
France a republic in 1875. One vote alone 
elected Thomas Jefferson president. One vote 
passed the Selective Service Act in 1940—what 
would have been the fate of our country if, 
when Pearl Harbor was struck, we had had no 
young men under arms? A friend of a small 
town doctor, voting by absentee ballot in a 
general election, noticed that the office of 
Coroner had not been listed on the official 
ballot. He wrote in on his ballot, “Dr. Pat 
Duncan for Coroner.” In this case, one vote 
was a landslide. 

In dealing with these person-to-person con- 
tacts, ready answers to questions and com- 
plaints are just as useful as they are in dealing 
with a Senate subcommittee. One of our most 
cherished American privileges is our right to 
squawk about our taxes; even our friends and 
acquaintances ask accusingly, “Why does the 
library need the tax money?” Therefore a 
smiling, brief, and satisfactory answer is 
needed about why the library is cramped for 
room, how many books it has, its current cir- 
culation figures, what is to be done with the 
extra space needed, or perhaps why the library 
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needs a bookmobile—how many people in out- 
lying districts depend upon bookmobile service 
for any library service at all. 

Perhaps there will be questions about the 
resources of the reference department, and the 
extent of its cheerful, practically “never-fail” 
service to students, businessmen, or a harried 
housewife who wants some fast information 
about where to place an ice-cream fork. Do you 
know whether or not your library needs more 
storage space, a modern catalog system, or air 
conditioning for the dog days? Everyone is 
vulnerable to the appeal of one or more of its 
needs. 

It is misleading to think it is not necessary to 
sell the library and its needs. Don’t let indiffer- 


ence whisper in your ear, “Everyone is in favor 


of the library. Surely none would vote against 
improvement and support of the library.” One 
of our richest American cities last year defeated 
a library bond issue, simply because the citizens 
were not sold on the need of the library for a 
bigger, modern building nearer the present 
center of a growing city, supplied with ample 
parking space, and able to offer expanded serv- 
ice. The sorry truth is that the library in that 
beautiful Florida city is still limping along, 
doing its best to serve the very voters who did 
not support it. 

In a successful campaign to sell the voters 
by all means accentuate the positive. New 
automobiles and new refrigerators are not sold 
by concentrating on the shortcomings of the old 
model, but by a glowing presentation of the ad- 
vantages, conveniences, and benefits of the new. 
To be sure, shortcomings of the present library 
facilities should be presented strongly enough 
to establish immediately the need for expansion 
and improvement, but what the taxpayers are 
really being asked to purchase is what the new 
tax or the new bond issue can. offer them. 

Of course, one has to be thoroughly sold on 
the library as an educational institution before 
he can sell the public. He can’t just ask for 
crumbs, falling far behind the schools and other 
institutions. He must be convinced of the mag- 
nitude of the library’s potential. 


ORGANIZATIONS ARE EFFECTUAL 


Where the advice and personal contact of 
the individual is powerful, the many-voiced 
American Library Association and its impact 
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as an organized body magnifies that power., 
The respect which the kigh standards of the 
Association has won adds weight to its influ- 
ence. The very fact that it represents librarians 
and trustees in every corner of the state places 
the power of group thinking behind the official 
acts of the local library board. 

The importance of organization cannot be 
overemphasized. Yzars ago several housewives 
felt very strongly about a matter of civic better- 
ment, but their scattered, unorganized effort to 
influence their loca! politicians in its favor were 
ineffectual. A local official advised that they 
organize themselves and their efforts into a 
unified movement. “But,” said one of them in 
despair, “what effect will just a few women 
have?” He gave her a grim look and said, “I 
can tell you one thing they can do. They can 
scare me to death!” 

Nevertheless, your Association and its legis- 
lative committee cannot do everything. As indi- 
viduals and as members, back them up. Be pre- 
pared to call, write, and wire; your legislators 
and Congressmen are intelligent men and 
women, but they are not Swamis—they don’t 
know what voters want unless ‘the voters tell 
them. 

The provisions of the Library Services Act 
have brought books to thousands upon thous- 
ands of people who never before enjoyed li- 
brary services. The effects of the workings of 
the Library Services Act are all at the local 
level, but the legislation and annual appropria- 
tions which are the very lifeblood of the Act 
are at the national level. Last year, in a time of 
tight money, the Library Services Act received 
for the first time the full appropriation of seven 
and a half million dollars; this is the result of 
constant effort on the part of those dedicated to 
the library. ALA is active in keeping the Act in 
force and its appropriations adequate, and the 
national trustees organization is active in repre- 
senting its members and in working with the 
American Library Association to keep the im- 
portance of the Library Services Act always 
before Congress. 

Those concerned with the library and the po- 
litical process, then, whether working as indi- 
viduals or through organizations, need to be 
informed fully and exactly. They must be pa- 
tient, pleasant, and, above all, persistent m 
their efforts. eee 
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by Samuel E. Vickers 


Mr. Vickers is city manager of Long Beach, 
California. He says about his work: “The 
city manager exercises administrative lead- 
= ership. His functions are numerous: 1) to 
ensure that laws and ordinances are en- 
forced, 2) to supervise and administer city 
departments, 3) to advise and inform the 
city council on technical matters, 4) to 
prepare and submit to the city council the 
annual budget, and 5) to keep the city 
council informed at all times as to the 
financial condition and needs of the city. 

“The problems of cities in this era con- 
tinue to grow in number and complexity. 
Municipal problems involve such diverse 
fields as public works, law enforcement, 
fire protection, planning, recreation, build- 
ing construction, traffic engineering, public 
health, and urban renewal, as well as li- 
brary service. 

“The city manager is at the center of the 
forces affecting municipal policy. He serves 

| as a link between the city council and 

| operating departments. He, more than any 

| other one person, has the opportunity to 
ascertain community needs.” 

What he says about city libraries in the 
following article applies equally well to 
other libraries supported by public funds. 
The city librarian is concerned, quite prop- 

erly, with the development of an organization 
capable of fulfilling its basic purpose of pro- 
viding the community with efficient and eco- 
nomical library service. As a professional li- 
brarian, he plans new programs or continu- 
ance of existing programs so as to achieve this 
aim. The decisions involving library service, 
however, as any other program, have serious 
financial implications. This is equally true 
whether the decision involves a basic question 
of addition to the book collection or a more 
complex one pertaining to the construction 
and location of branch libraries. It has been 
my observation that library people as a group 
tend to be idealistic in their outlook. Let me 
hasten to add that I find this to be an admir- 
able trait. But in his capacity as an adminis- 
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trator, the city librarian must temper his ideal- 
ism with practicality. 

While organization and fiscal structure 
differ among cities, the city librarian gener- 
ally must take into account that his depart- 
ment is competing for funds with numerous 
other city departments. Municipal revenues 
never seem to be adequate to support the ever 
present demands for increased expenditures. 
Since there are only so many tax dollars to 
finance all municipal services, it is extremely 
important for the city librarian to justify as 
thoroughly as possible his department’s claim 
for a reasonable proportion of the total city 
budget. The more effective his justification, 
the more readily he will find acceptance of 
the library’s budgetary requests. 

As we are aware, program planning in- 
volves the translation of policy into specific 
plans and activities. Whenever a new program 
or activity is being considered, it is essential 
for the city council and the city manager to 
know what the program will involve in terms 
of services to be rendered, as well as the re- 
sources required to provide these services. 
This information must be based on facts, not 
guesswork. Legislative bodies have a reputa- 
tion of taking a critical view of requests for 
new programs or services when the latter are 
unsupported by convincing justification. In a 
sense, the problem for the city librarian be- 
comes one of educating the city council and 
the city manager to library needs. From the 
city librarian’s standpoint, this is a worth- 
while endeavor. By presenting all pertinent 
facts to reviewing authorities, the city li- 
brarian enables them to make sounder deci- 
sions with respect to library services. 

As we have seen, the city council, through 
its control of appropriations, determines the 
nature and extent of services provided to the 
community. The budget is the administrative 
device through which the council’s policies for 
a year’s period are expressed in financial 
terms and work programs. The city librarian 
should bear in mind that the budget can like- 
wise be an invaluable tool for his own use, 
helping him to clarify program objectives, 
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plan for future needs, and determine whether 
he is utilizing library resources to the fullest. 

There are a few comments concerning budg- 
et preparation which might be of interest to 
librarians. Budget estimates should be based 
upon work programs. Whenever possible, data 
should be provided which will realistically in- 
dicate the type and level of services which are 
being provided. Legislators often may be un- 
familiar with the technical aspects of library 
work, Therefore, they must be convinced of 
the value of the work to be performed before 
they can be expected to vote the total amount 
of the department’s request. It goes almost 
without saying that a professional librarian 
would not in any event want to be placed in 
the position of defending any unrealistic re- 
quests. 

The city manager, like any chief executive, 
must exercise adequate control over the city’s 
departments and activities. Organization con- 
trol requires the establishment of standards of 
efficiency against which performance can be 
measured. Standards are extremely important 
to a city manager because they assist him to 
appraise the effectiveness of his organization 
in fulfilling its objectives. Reports are a most 
useful means of enabling a city manager to 
achieve the necessary control of municipal 
affairs. Such reports are meaningful not only 
in terms of explaining programs and service 
accomplishments, but also as a means of alert- 
ing the city manager to any significant in- 
creases, decreases, or deviations in the serv- 
ices being performed. The city librarian can 
render invaluable assistance to the city man- 


ager by providing him with reports which ex- 
plain library needs, services, and accomplish-- 
ments in a factual, concise, and illuminating 
manner. 

It is apparent that the emphasis in this 
article has been placed to a marked extent 
on the city librarian’s role as an administra- 
tor rather than as a professional specialist. 
This has not been done with any intent of 
minimizing the latter function of the city li- 
brarian. It is clear that it is in this profes- 
sional capacity that the city librarian renders 
his greatest service to the community. How- 
ever, it seems fitting in this article to high- 
light the administrative nature of his position 
in terms of the librarian’s relationships with 
the city manager. 

A city librarian will be quick to point out 
that first-class library service cannot be 
bought at bargain basement prices. The city 
manager recognizes the validity of this asser- 
tion. Efficiency and economy should not be 
treated as if they were ends in themselves. It 
is well to remember that the quality of a serv- 
ice is not susceptible of measurement. But the 
nature of a city manager’s job makes it neces- 
sary for him to consider all aspects of a pro- 
gram or service. The citv librarian, of course, 
may view these matters from a slightly dif- 
ferent standpoint. However, in the final analy- 
sis, it is only through a better understanding 
of each other’s problems that the city man- 
ager and the city librarian, guided by princi- 
ple and fact, will accomplish their mutual ob- 
jective of enhancing the value of the public li- 
brary as a vital community resource. eee 
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A “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY OF 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 


(Continued from page 754) 

2. Extension of adequate service to an unserved 
area. 

3. Utilization of existing professional, experi- 
enced, administrative personnel in the demon- 
stration, making possible the extension of 
service without the employment of additional 
state library personnel for such demonstration 
projects. 

4. Economy in demonstration through the use of 
existing facilities of regional libraries. 

5. Ease of convincing local community leaders, 
trustees, and librarians of the advantages of 
regional service because of the “good neigh- 
bor” policy. 
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These advantages have been proven by 100 
per cent successful extension of service and 
the enlargement and improvement of three 
of Missouri’s eleven regional libraries. This 
type of demonstration is one of the most ef- 
fective methods of realizing the Missouri State 
Library’s objectives—improving the quality 
of library service where it exists and extend- 
ing it to unserved areas. 

The members of its field staff are surveying 
other regional libraries which can meet stand- 
ards for locally administered demonstrations 
and areas in which the “good neighbor” policy 
can be used to advantage. eee 
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Architects drawing of ALA headquarters 
bvilding 


The new American Library Association head- 
quarters will be a five-story building through- 
out, instead of having one unit of five stories 
and one of three as shown on the cover of 
the Janvary ALA Bulletin. The additional 
space is an investment—it can be rented 
until it is needed, and the rental income will 
help pay for the building, 
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Program for progress 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


If you were in Montreal and if you went to 
council meeting on June 23, you saw the state- 
ment. It was headed “Report to the ALA Coun- 
cil from the ALA Executive Board.” 

When you leafed through your ALA Bulletin 
for July-August you saw it, on page 585, boxed, 
and carrying the title, “Development and Main- 
tenance of ALA Program Activities.” 

What lies behind such a document? How is 
it arrived at? Four months spent at ALA as 
public relations officer enable this reporter to 
bring you the real story. 

Here, for the first time, is a behind-the- 
scenes account of events leading up to the re- 
port; here are the facts which resulted in the 
action at Montreal. 

“Informed sources” report that each day its 
members expect more from ALA. If you have 
ever said, “Why doesn’t ALA do this? This 
should be turned over to headquarters. Get the 
executive secretary of the division to do it,” 
you have been just one of 23,000 people all of 
whom feel free to say the same thing, suggest- 


e Miss Wallace, public relations officer of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, recently finished a 
four-month stint as acting public relations officer 
for the American Library Association. 


ing program activities which eventually must 
be translated into space, staff, and money. 

For ALA, space had become the paramount 
issue. ` 

Because most librarians either have faced or 
are facing a similar problem, there was neither 
question nor quarrel with the action previously 
taken on the building and salaries. 

Most librarians with obsolete buildings have 
considered the desirability of remodeling or of 
renting extra space as alternatives to construc- 
tion. When the Association was confronted 
with the same poser, the members of the Execu- 
tive Board, all of whom are librarians, con- 
sidered the same alternatives. Their own ex- 
perience on the home front was as much of 
a guide as the advice of top real estate men and 
building experts. It led to the vote for a new 
headquarters building as the most economical 
cornerstone of the program the membership 
wants and needs. 

The new building will cost close to $1 mil- 
lion. Not a lot for an association with 23,000 
members; not a lot for an association with an 
endowment in excess of $4 million. 

The endowment fund, therefore, will supply 
the necessary funds for the building. Drawing 
such a large amount from the Association’s 
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“bank account” means a loss in yearly income 
of interest estimated at $39,000. | 

From long years of explaining their own 
budgets to their local controlling bodies, ALA 
members know, too, that while new buildings 
bring savings in functional efficiency, these 
savings do not show on paper; they are trans- 
lated instead into greater production. On the 
other hand, a building brings expenses which 
do show up on the balance sheet in increased 
costs of operation. ALA estimates that when 
the new headquarters is completed, annual 
maintenance will be increased about $24,130. 

Program also means people, good people. It 
has been often pointed out by both administra- 
tions and by staff organizations that to attract 
and hold competent employees, salaries must be 
on a level with others in the field, and the mem- 
bership needed no persuasion that the same 
thing holds true of headquarters staff. A de- 
veloping program must recruit and keep good 
personnel. This should be a continuing prob- 
lem, for unless it needs more personnel over a 
period of years, the organization is not grow- 
ing in performance. In justice the same fringe 
benefits that are offered in libraries and in 
business should be offered to ALA employees. 
The Executive Board, therefore, has committed 
itself to an estimated increase in the salary 
. scale of $20,000 and is encouraging the de- 
velopment of a pension plan which will add an- 
other estimated $20,000 to the annual expendi- 
tures. 

While use of endowment funds for the build- 
ing can well be considered a permanent invest- 
ment which pays dividends in performance 
instead of dollars and cents, the loss of those 
same dollars and cents comes hard to an or- 
ganization long on needs and short on cash. 
The remedy, therefore, is to replace over a 
period of years the money withdrawn from 
endowment, eventually building the sum up to 
its original strength, Each dollar replaced 
means less income lost. 


The ALA then faces this basic problem: 


Annual increased expenses: 


Maintenance $24,130 
Estimated salary 

increase 20,000 
Pension plan 20,000 


$ 64,130 
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Annual loss of income from 
endowment 39,000 
Total increase in income needed $103,130 


This amount must be made up if the Associ- 
ation is to operate an ongoing program. To it 
must be added an undetermined amount which 
will go toward returning money to the endow- 
ment fund over £ pericd of years. 

Faced with this cut in funds, which in reality 
would be a cut in program and therefore a cut 
in membership services, the Executive Board 
began a series of meetings——not always in 
smoke-filled rooms—but as sensitive to con- 
stituent reaction as those of any political cam- 
paign committee. They visited other groups 
maintaining energetic and developing pro- 
srams which included new buildings. They 
asked questions: How had they obtained the 
money? What had been the grass-roots re- 
action? 

Nor were they content with secondhand re. 
ports. They looked at the grass roots them- 
selves. They discussed it with committees and 
groups in ALA. They sounded out members in 
their own localities. They observed reactions to 
various proposals. 

From all the scunding boards came back the 
same message. The membership would resent 
being shut out from a share in the problem and 
its solution. They wanted an opportunity to 
participate in building their own Association, 
in bearing the cast that professional responsi- 
bility entails. However, the entire amount could 
not be raised by voluntary pledges, by gifts, 
and by grants. This type of income, dependent 
upon the winds of individual and corporate 
financial well-being as well as personal and 
corporate emoticns, is too uneven to finance 
a permanent project. There must be a plan 
which would recognize the desire of the mem- 
bership to participate, and at the same time 
take advantage o- the good will the Association 
enjoys in its relations with allied industries, 
foundations, and corporations. 

Advice was sought from the Membership 
Committee and from the various advisory 
bodies which work with it. Opinions flew across 
conference tables, often colliding with a, re- 
sounding clash in mid-air. They ranged from 
how much members pay to enjoy the benefits 
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of the woman’s club, or their union, from how 
much physicians and lawyers are billed for 
their memberships in their professional associ- 
ations, to whether or not the librarian with a 
salary of $2500 can afford any increase in 
dues. They discussed individual personal re- 
sponsibilities of members—children, aging 
parents, bills for medical care or education-— 
and their bearing on Association support. 

Others emphasized the pride the professional 
librarian has in his own career, his willingness 
—even his eagerness—to increase its prestige. 
They listed the benefits he gains from a corpo- 
rate association, benefits of which he is often 
unaware but which he cannot afford to lose. 

They discussed the foundations and corpora- 
tions which, unasked, have turned to ALA as 
the proper administrator of grants they wished 
to make to the world of books, reading, and hu- 
man understanding—grants which would be 
made for activities but not for building. They 
discussed the evident desire on the part of state 
associations and ALA divisions to have a share 
in the building. They reported the offers of 
business and industry to make donations to the 
Association. 

From all the words there finally emerged the 
pattern that became the three-point resolution 
passed by the ALA Council in Montreal ap- 
proving an increase in the dues scale (at a 
prudent and practicable level), solicitation of 
financial contributions for ALA’s total pro- 
gram, and the return to the endowment fund 
each year of not less than 6 per cent of the As- 
sociation’s annual income from general funds. 

This is the program which the Council in- 
structed the Executive Board to carry out, 

And the member, like the voter, who asks 
“What’s in it for me? Why should I be for it?” 
is invited to take a look, not at a platform for 
the iuture, but at the record. What has the As- 
sociation done for him in the past? 


Salaries have been raised by the Associ- 
ation’s insistence on proper education and 
proper pay. 

Library budgets have been increased through 
the publication of standards for all types of 
libraries. 


The scope of libraries has been enlarged, 
their importance in the national life drama- 
tized, by the passage of the Library Services 


Act, and continued library development is 
now in the platform of both political parties. 


Greater effectiveness of libraries on both 
sides of the ocean, and wider understanding 
between peoples, has been made possible 
through the Association’s many international 
projects and its furtherance of exchange be- 
tween nations. 


Wider use of ideas has been achieved 
through ALA conferences, through coopera- 
tion in supplying staff members as speakers 
to local groups and assistance with work- 
shops, and through Association periodicals. 


New methods and awareness of the current 
professional scene have been put within the 
reach of all librarians at every level through 
the nonprofit program of publishing. 


Better librarians are trained through ALA’s 
accreditation of library schools. 


Economy of operation increases | daily 
through the program of testing and the stand- 
ards developed under the Library Tech- 
nology Project. 


Increase in the library’s effectiveness in 
dealing with all ages and with specific areas 
of interest is made possible through the stud- 
ies, projects, and counsel of the Association’s 
divisions. 

Individual libraries and librarians have 
reaped the results of the collective stand on 
freedom to read. 


These are not promises; they are past ac- 
complishments, strong evidence that the three- 
point program introduced as “prudent and 
practicable” will also be productive and popu- 
lar. ti 


DEADLINE FOR ‘‘YOU AND THE ALA” CONTEST 


The deadline for the “You and the ALA” con- 
test is October 30. The judges will be Lester 
Asheim, Graduate Library School, University 


‘of Chicago; Benjamin Powell, Duke Univer- 


sity Library, Durham, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, Chicago Public Library; 
and a fourth still to be appointed. For further 
details see page 632 of the September issue. 
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Continuous conveyor processing 


by James 


A conveyor is an important efficiency factor 
in the scientific handling of materials. Walter 
H. Kaiser, Wayne County librarian, is aware 
of this fact and incorporated 275 feet of 
continuous roller-skate conveyor, 24 inches 
wide and square in form (see illustration on 
page 766) in the design of the new Wayne 
County Library headquarters building. Some 
public libraries, such as those in New York 
and Queens Borough, have installed simple 
conveyor lines in their library processing cen- 
ters to expedite book processing but the con- 
cept and organization of the continuous con- 
veyor is believed to be new to the library pro- 
fession. The installation of the continuous 
roller-skate conveyor permitted a highly co- 
ordinated and complete processing operation 
to produce maximum flow of books, ready for 
circulation, to the twenty-one member li- 
braries and six other book circulating agen- 
cies of the Wayne County library system. 

From the very moment books began to roll 
along the roller-skate conveyor, it was evident 
that an exciting departure in handling books 
had begun. It was important that staff mem- 
bers grasp the significance of a change 
wrought through adaptation of a technique de- 
veloped in business and industry, since they 
now had an unusual opportunity to translate 
this technique into a new and improved meth- 
od of handling books and other materials in 
the processing operation of the Wayne County 
Library. 

With the move to the new building, a new 
department known as the Processing and 
Printing Department was created. A highly 


è As administrative 
assistant to the Wayne 
county librarian, Mr. 
Hunt was responsible 
for setting up the 
processing and print- 
ing department de- 
scribed in this article. 





R. Hunt 


skilled and trained clerical worker supervises 
and coordinates the work of the department— 
the physical and mechanical terminus of the 
important professional work of the selection, 
ordering, and cataloging of library materials. 
This department is responsible for carrying 
out the directives and instructions of the pro- 
fessional staff in other departments. Three 
full-time and three part-time employees com- 
prise the personnel for this department. The 
Processing and Printing Department is ex- 
pected to maintain an even flow of completely 
processed books. Work flow into the depart- 
ment is dependent upon the amount of cata- 
loging that must be accomplished before the 
book is ready for final processing. The de- 
partment is also responsible for central print- 
ing since all major printing equipment is lo- 
cated in its area, in a rcom designed to house 
noisy machines. 

Xerox and Multilith equipment for the re- 
production of catalog cards, the Potdevin past- 
ing machine for pasting pockets in books, 
and the Altair stamping machine for imprint- 
ing Dewey classification numbers on spines of 
books have been used by the library for ‘sev- 
eral years. These operations, including the 
Friden Flexowriter, newly acquired two years 
ago, are organized around the conveyor to as- 
sure maximum work production and book 
flow. Some operations are placed adjacent to 
the inside or outside of the conveyor, while 
others not directly related to the physical 
book are placed m their logical relationship 
to production and work flow in the depart- 
ment. 

One of the chief advantages of the conveyor 
is to bring the book to a work station with a 
minimum of handling. Staff members no 
longer handle the same book over and over 
again, The conveyor eliminates the drudgery 
of wheeling loaded book trucks. Now trucks 
are used only as a last resort to store books 
during periods of heavy purchasing. It should 
be emphasized that the conveyor itself does 
not automatically speed up operations but*it 
encourages speedier ordering, selection, and 
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cataloging procedures. The conveyor does 
allow an immediate display of all incoming 
books whose very presence demands that the 
staff do something about them. Seeing the 
same titles on the conveyor day after day per- 
sistently forces to mind the questions: “Why 
is this book not moving? What is holding it 
up?” The conveyor, with proper understand- 
ing and imagination, provides the best means 
for quick, daily, coordinated book processing; 
but the utmost cooperation and teamwork of 
staff members is needed to achieve this goal. 


FLOW OF NEW AND REPLACEMENT BOOKS 


The flow of work in the Processing and 
Printing Department actually begins at sta- 
tion A (see illustration). After selection of 
books to be listed and displayed is made by 
the head of the Order/Catalog Department, 
the operator of the Friden Flexowriter in- 
itiates the first set of operations, which pro- 
vide materials used in the selection of books 
by agency librarians at monthly book meet- 
ings. Their selections are processed by the 
Order/Catalog Department, orders are placed, 
and the chief cataloger sets in motion the 
printing of catalog cards and duplication of 
book pockets. As the new books arrive at the 
receiving dock P they are conveyed to station 
G at which point the conveyor is 24 inches 
high. They are unpacked and placed on pal- 
lets, 11 by 19 inches. made of 3/16 inch 
tempered masonite. Two of these pallets can 
ride side by side on the 24-inch conveyor 
track. Ordinarily, however, one line of pallets 
moves on the outside perimeter of the con- 
veyor to allow free passage of other pallets on 
the inside portion of the track. The books are 
stacked by individual titles, usually three 
stacks per pallet, and may be stacked from 18 
to 24 inches high without toppling over. The 
number of copies, edition, etc., are checked by 
the Order/Catalog Department, and cleared 
for final processing. While at station G the 
Wayne County Library property stamp is 
placed in expensive bcoks, and books to re- 
ceive plastic jackets have dust jackets removed 
and placed in the top book of the stack. A 
control slip is also placed in top book of each 
title to provide a record of amount of time the 
book remains at each aperation. 

Meanwhile catalog cards and pockets have 





At extreme right, shelf storage units against the wall. 
At left, books are unpacked, checked, and stamped at 
station G, right on the conveyor line. In the far back- 
ground, center, is the doorway of the loading platform, 
station P. One of four gates, Z, through the conveyor 
line is at cenfer foreground. 


Right foreground, book pockets and catalog cards are 
assigned and assembled at station C. At station H, 
Plasti-Kleer jackets are attached and at J, extreme 
left, book pockets are pasted and catalog cards are in- 
serted in pocket. Classification numbers are stamped at 
station K, upper right. 





been completed at stations D, E, and F, located 
in the printing room. In many instances books 
have been cataloged in advance and process- 
ing materials finished before the books arrive. 
Such titles are immediately moved via the in- 
side track to stations H or J. Sorting of cata- 
log cards after printing, and assigning of 
duplicated book pockets to agencies are done 
at station C. Labels are stamped with Dewey 
classification numbers for books receiving 
plastic jackets at this station. The completed 
materials are placed on top of the stack of 
titles and moved to station H or J. Normally, 
cards and pockets are printed in the same se- 
quence as books appear on the line, but on 
occasion it is necessary to move a title from 
farther back on the line, via the free portion 
of the track, to station H or J. This is done 
with little effort by moving the pallet out of 
line and rolling it forward. 

At station H the conveyor has gradually 
risen to a height of 3014 inches. Here the 
rubber-stamped classification label is pasted 
to the dust jacket, the plastic jacket is applied, 


and the book moves on to station J. The 
pocket is pasted on the front fly leaf of the 
book and catalog cards are inserted into the 
pocket at this station. The pasting machine 
is located directly on the conveyor line, on a 
platform raised one inch above the track to 
allow free passage of empty pallets underneath 
the pasting machine. This arrangement allows 
operator to work continuously from one pal- 
let to another without rising or moving to 
obtain more pallets. The operator gives a 
gentle shove to the pallet containing com- 
pleted books anc the pallet glides to station 
L where the books are distributed to the bins 
of the various agencies. Juvenile and adult 
nonfiction titles not receiving plastic jackets 
move first to station K where the spine is 
stamped with the Dewey classification number 
on the Altair stamping machine, and then on 
to station L. Deliveries are made to each 
agency twice each week and at that time books 
are stamped with the individual agency prop- 
erty stamp and packed in delivery containers. 


Processing and Printing Department 


A. Friden Flexowriter operations: typing of Keysort 
card, adult and juvenile monthly book lists, replace- 
ment and special lists, multi-order book forms, book 
pocket and first book card stencils, and other typing 
requiring programed tape for future use 

B. Clerical desks: stuffing of hook pockets, stamping 
of copy numbers, typing of bindery book pockets 
C. Assignment of book pockets to various agen- 
cies, and assembling of groups of book pockets 
and catalog cards 

D. Pocket duplication 

E. Xerography 

F. Multilith machine 

G. Unpacking and checking of books, prop- 
erty stamping of books 

H. Attaching Plasti-Kleer jackets 

J. Pasting of book pockets, inserting catalog 
cards in book pocket 

K. Stamping of classification number 














L. Agency shipping bins 

M. Bindery preparation and receiving area 

N. Supply room 

P. Shipping and receiving platform 

R. Shelf storage unizs 

Z. Gate to allow passage through roller-skate con- 


veyor. 
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GIFTS, DISCARDS, AND BINDERY BOOKS 


Incoming gift books and books to be sorted 
for discards and bindery also use the con- 
veyor. These books are conveyed from the 
receiving dock to station M where they are 
sorted and marked, new pockets are typed, 
and books are packed and picked up by the 
binder. Incoming and outgoing packages from 
the supply room N are also moved via the con- 
veyor. 

Passage through the conveyor area is by 
means of easily operated aluminum gates at 
four points. Ball-bearing transfer points are 
located at three corners to permit the move- 
ment of materials in any direction. 


STATISTICS 


The floor area allotted to the Processing 
and Printing Department is 5498 square feet 
including bindery area M and shipping and 
receiving L. This figure does not include the 
supply room, however. There is a combined 
storage capacity on the conveyor and shelving 
units for more than sixty-five hundred vol- 
umes, Approximately five hundred titles, al- 
lowing an average of fourteen copies per title, 
can be accommodated in the department, and 
additional titles can be accommodated by use 
of book trucks. With the present equipment 
operating at peak capacity, 225 books per 
hour could be processed by adding more staff. 
From 600,000 to 800,000 books could be 
processed annually in the available space by 
addition of more conveyor, duplicating equip- 
ment, and staff. At present the book budget 
does not demand this output, but if and when 
such production is necessary, it is reassuring 
to know that the space is available to do the 
job, 

Staff members have exhibited imagination 
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Center, Xerography machine at station E. In the center 
background, the Multilith machine at station F. At 
right, the pocket duplication machine at station D. 


and ingenuity in changing procedures to gain 
maximum efficiency from the conveyor. 
Weekly study sheets are maintained on each 
operation to provide an analysis of book flow. 
Studies on book pocket pasting, for example, 
indicate that an average of three pockets are 
pasted per minute and catalog cards inserted 
in the book pocket at the same time. Two 
books per minute are stamped with classifica- 
tion number on the Altair stamping machine. 
One and one-fourth to one and one-half min- 
utes are needed to put a plastic jacket on a 
book. 

The average time elapsing from the receipt 
of a book at station G until it is ready for 
delivery to an agency has been greatly re- 
duced since the conveyor has been in opera- 





JAN.— NUMBER 
1960 FEB. MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY OF TITLES 
Adult Nonfiction 10 8 12 12 8 8 848 
Juvenile Nonfiction 12 8 1 12 14 14 553 
Adult Fiction 9 3 6 6 6 3 309 
Juvenile Fiction 8 5 8 2 5 4 138 
Juwenile Easy 5 4 2 6 5 4 47 
Number of Titles Sampled 206 192 320 268 502 407 1,895 
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tion. The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of work days a book was in process, from 
receipt at headquarters to delivery. The sam- 
pling represents between twenty and thirty 
thousand volumes. 


CONCLUSION 


Last year, before moving into the new 
building, 69,124 books were processed by the 
Wayne County Library. This year the number 
is expected to reach 90,000. This increase 
without an appreciable increase in staff in the 
Processing and Printing Department was 
made possible by the conveyor. As each 
month goes by, new ways of adapting pro- 
cedures to the conveyor become apparent. The 
conveyor, and indeed all recently acquired 
mechanical equipment, presents a continuing 
challenge for the adaptation and improvement 
of procedures. Periods of reorganization and 
procedural change may be painful as transi- 
tion is made from one method of operation 
to another, but the goal of providing high 
quality library service to an ever-increasing 
number of citizens makes each change more 
worth while. eee 


Well on its way 


to completion! 





‘INVITATION TO LEARNING” IN PRINT 
During the spring the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace sponsored the CBS Invita- 
tion to Learning series. The thirteen-week series 
consisted of discussion by distinguished scholars 
and statesmen of selected themes on war and 
peace. These discussions are now available in 
printed form from Taplinger Publishing Com- 
pany, 119 West 57th Street, New York, for $1.00. 

UN MESSAGE TO LIBRARIANS 

Many libraries will have received recently the 
annual Librarians’ Bulletin sent to them by the 
United States Committee for the United Nations. 
The bulletin contains a “Message to Librarians” 
from Peter Lavan, national chairman of the U.S. 
Committee for the UN, and a message from ALA 
President Frances Lander Spain. Both urge li- 
brarians to recognize UN Day, October 24, with 
some special observance, and to have in their 
collections materials which will inform people 
about all aspects of the UN’s work. The com- 
mittee has prepared a list of available materials 
and publications. The list may be obtained from 
the U.S. Committee for the UN, 816—-21st Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A “Leaders Guide 
1960-61—-The UN is Your Business” is available 
from the same address. The latter might be use- 
ful with groups planning UN programs. 
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Bibliografia general Espanola e Hispanoamericana, desde 
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The National Union Catalog of 


Manuscript Collections 


by Lee E. Grove 


A dream of librarians, and of the scholars they 
serve, is being realized at the Library of Con- 
gress. It is the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections, 

Such a central, national register of manu- 
script collections will provide an easy and 
quick answer to the inquirer who seeks to 
know among which institutions in the United 
States the papers of General Halberd, or of 
Rufus Wallstreet, the financier, are dispersed, 
or indeed if any of the business records of 
Conestoga Ranch have been preserved in any 
institution. The register will also answer re- 
lated questions, such as conditions of access, 
and will obviate much fruitless travel on the 
part of the researcher. l 

As early as 1918 the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress made an 
attempt at bibliographic control of manuscript 
collections on a nationwide basis when it pub- 
lished a Checklist of Collections of Personal 
Papers in Historical Societies, University and 
Public Libraries and Other Learned Institu- 
tions in the United States: but it was not 


* Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. In 
1924 a revision entitled Manuscripts in Public and 
Privete Collections in the United States was issued. 


It might be added that a one-volume Guide to Ar- © 


chives and Manuscripts in the United States is 
scheduled for fall 1960 publication by Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The Guide has been prepared by Dr. 
Philip M. Hamer, executive director of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, and is organized 
geographically. The brief entries will show the fields 
of interest and more important holdings of about 1400 
depositories. Also in press now is a guide to photo- 
copied historical materials in the United States and 
Canada by Dr. Richard W. Hale. This guide, to 
which the Council on Library Resources has given 
support, will be published by the Cornell University 
Press for the American Historical Association. 


until the library developed a code for catalog- 
ing manuscripts, published in 1954, and the 
Council on Library Resources made a grant of 
$200,000 to the library for the purpose, that 
work on a union catalog could get under way. 

Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, editor-in-chief of 
The Adams Papers and one of many scholars 
who are enthusiastic about the project, has de- 
scribed the Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections as being potentially as important as 
“that indispensable instrument of scholarship 
and library service,” the National Union Cata- 
log of books, also in the Library of Congress. 

The National Union Catalog of books now 
includes eight and a half million different 
book titles and editions. It is estimated that 
there is a gross of 14 million cards in the cata- 
log, including cross references, etc. The cata- 
log receives directly about 25,000 written in- 
quiries annually. In addition, it is consulted 
directly by individuals and by various divi- 
sions of the library. While it is not possible 
to obtain exact figures on the use of the cata- 
log, because it is located in an open room and 
no count of users is kept, the best guess is 
that it is consulted from 100,000 to 200,000 
times a year. 

In comparison, the National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections will contain descrip- 
tions of more than 20,000 collections in the 
United States—including about 2000 collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress. Nearly five 
hundred institutions have indicated that they 
will cooperate by providing information on 


* Library of Congress: Rules for Descriptive Cata- 
loging in the Library of Congress. Manuscripts. Pre- 
liminary Edition. Preprint of the Rules for Collection 
of Manuscripts. [Washington] Library of Congress, 
September 1954. 
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their collections for inclusion in the union 
catalog. Some 2000 other libraries, archives, 
local historical societies, and other reposi- 
tories are being invited to participate. Dr. Les- 
ter K. Born, head, Manuscripts Section, De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division, has visited li- 
braries in all parts of the country to describe 
the project. 

It is estimated that cataloging of existing 
organized collections is approximately a five- 
year task. Thereafter new and newly organized 
collections will be cataloged on a continuing 
basis. As of this fall about 2500 collec- 
tions had been cataloged and the cards printed. 
Information for cataloging about 2000 other 
collections was on hand, and other inquiries 
were already being received. 

What, for the purpose of the Union Catalog 

of Manuscript Collections, is a manuscript 
collection? This was one of the knottiest prob- 
lems faced in organizing the project. After 
much discussion the following working defini- 
tion was arrived at: 
A large group of papers (manuscript or type- 
script, originals, or copies, of letters, memo- 
randa, diaries, accounts, log books, drafts, etc. 
including associated printed or near-print ma- 
terials), usually having a common source and 
formed by or around an individual, a family, 
a corporate entity, or devoted to a single 
theme. Small groups consisting of a highly 
limited number of pieces should not be re- 
ported as collections in themselves but should 
be taken care of by more inclusive reports 
covering many such groups, either by an entry 
under an appropriate theme, if possible, or by 
a general entry for the miscellaneous (resid- 
ual) collection of the repository. In many in- 
stances such small groups can be noted in the 
description of the scope and content of the 
larger artificial “collection” so devised for 
cataloging purposes.’ 

While Babylonian-inscribed bricks are 
manuscripts, so to speak, it was decided that, 
in the interest of keeping the Union Catalog 
within manageable proportions, inscribed 
bricks and papyri would not be cataloged. It 
was reasoned that the collections of these in 
the United States are of interest primarily to 


? Library of Congress: National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections, Information Circular No. 1 
(Washington, Library of Congress, 1959]. 
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White, William Allen, _868-1944. 

Papers, 1897-1944. 

130 ft. und 1 reel of microfilm (negative) 

In Library of Congress, Manuscript Division. 

In part, transcripts (typewritten) 

Author, proprietor and editor of the Emporia (Kan.) gazette, com- 
mentator on American social and publie affairs, and leader in the 
Republican Party and ir the Progressive Republican (Bull Moose) 
movement, Letterpress books (1899-1920) including Gazette cor- 
respondence ; personal cocrespondence (1909-44) ; special correspond- 
ence (political, literary, ‘speaking dates,” Gazette, and miscellaneous, 
1912-43) ; and selected Presidential and other correspondence (1897— 
1842) including letters ftom Presidents Theodore Roosevelt through 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dther correspondents include Jane Addams, 
Henry J. Allen, Albert J. Beveridge, William E. Borah, Joseph IL, 


Henry A. Wallace, and Stephen S. Wis2: i 

Annotated inventory o2 microfilm for papers in Emporia and at the 
Library of Congress. 

Unpublished finding ad in the library. Also described in the Li- 
brary’s Quarterly journal of current acquisitions, v. 4, no. 1 (Noy. 
1946) p. 10-14. 

Bequest of Mr, White, 19:16. 

1, Emporia gazette. 2. Journalism — U. S$. 3. U. S§S— 
Pol. & govt.—1901--1953. 


x 


Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Records, 1853-86. 


25 items, 


In Old Colony Historical Society (Taunton, Mass.) 

Ledgers giving specifications for the locomotives manufactured by 
the Mason Machine Works, and photos. 

Unpublished finding aiJ in repository. 

Open to investigators under the scciety’s restrictions, 

Gift of Wilton E. Cross, 1954. 


1. Locomotives—Design. 





Two entries in the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections, illustrating the type of cataloging and 
the information incluced. The format is the same as for 
Library of Congress cards for books. The William Allen 
White Collection is cataloged on two cards. 


a limited number of specialists who would 
know already where the collections are lo- 
cated. It was also concluded that privately 
owned manuscript collections, unless “institu- 
tionalized,’ would not be cataloged. Another 
policy decision of interest to inquirers is that 
the catalog cards will not include the name of 
every person menzioned in every document in 
a collection. Names of persons significant to 
the collection will be noted, and names of dis- 
tinguished persons from whom there is a 
large body of correspondence in a collection 
will not only be mentioned but will be pro- 
vided with added entries in the catalog. Pro- 
venience of the collections will be noted on the 
cards. 

The entries are planned to give a concise, 
basic description, plus the information most 
essential to the inquirer who is surveying the 
field and ascertaining where his source ma- 


e Mr. Grove is director of publications, Counéil 
on Library Resources. 
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terial is most likely to be found. It is assumed 
that the owning institution will have more ex- 
tensive records of collections such as indexes, 
calendars, guides, and accession lists. 

The printed cards for the Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections will be available in the 
same fashion as other Library of Congress 
cards. Due to the expense to libraries it is not 
anticipated that many, if any, institutions will 
purchase all the cards, but blanket orders are 
already starting to arrive for all cards on 
specific subjects such as, say, Oregon Terri- 
tory. Thus scholars may not even have to 
journey to Washington to consult the catalog. 
It is further presumed that the library will 
eventually publish the catalog in book form. 

Interestingly enough, the Union Catalog will 
be held abroad in those cities which take de- 
pository sets of all Library of Congress cards. 
These include: the National Central Library, 
London; the Central National Library, Rome; 
the Jewish National and University Library, 
Jerusalem; the Leningrad Public Library; 
and, in Moscow, the Lenin Library. eee 
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So often when a book is returned look- 
ing “tattered and torn” the librarian her- 
self feels like the “maiden all forlorn” 
but of course she knows there’s a ready 
solution to any bookbinding problem. 


She just lays the book aside and makes 
a special note that it is to be re-bound 
in Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram. 


Because..... it’s a binding fabric 
that is tough and rugged with a specially 
built-in longevity that makes it wear, 
scratch and moisture resistant. And, its 
wide range of bright cheerful colors are 
so easily cleaned of dirt, soil and smudges 
with just a damp cloth. 
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Handsomely created from sturdy birchwood complete line, made to rigid Library Bureau 
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Arkansas discovers Asia 


by Katharine Keathley 


Early last fall I gave the Richer by Asia 
handbook to two sophomore girls, Donna 
Baker and Marla Martin, who assist me regu- 
larly in the library and who are the secretary 
and the historian for our Senior Library Club. 
I asked them to initial titles they thought 
would be read and to hand the book to Miss 
Freeman, our social science teacher. 

From that day until this our students and 
faculty members have been learning about 
Asia. The handbook came back to me with 
many titles checked for purchase; we bought 
some and borrowed others from our Arkansas 


Mrs. Keathley has been a teacher for four- 
teen years, thirteen of them in Danville, 
Arkansas. For twelve of those thirteen years 
she has also been school librarian. Of Dan- 
ville, its school, and its Book Fair she says: 

“Danville, the county seat of Yell County 
in the central part of Arkansas, has a 
population of 951. People in this area have 
long been dependent primarily on an 
agricultural economy. Our town is gaining 
some industrially. 

“Our school is a twelve-grade one, with 
all elementary grades on the first floor of 
a two-story building except the sixth grade. 
It is upstairs next to the library. While our 
library serves grades seven through twelve, 
the sixth graders use it for reference and 
pleasure reading at specified times. Enroll- 
ment for grades seven through twelve has 
been 231 this year; for the elementary 

* school, 241. 
“We have the Junior Library Club for 


Regional Valley Library and the Arkansas 
Library Commission. 

Several of us read as many as we could and 
talked about the books in World History class 
and English II, III, and IV. President Sydney 
Spear read aloud parts of Michener’s Voice 
of Asia at a library club meeting. Sydney 
reads very well indeed, and when she had 
finished we discussed the project as a whole. 
By the end of the meeting, we had decided 
to promote Richer by Asia school wide. 

To launch the books, we arranged them 
on three long slanting shelves immediately be- 
hind the charging desk. A bulletin board made 
by Patricia May, a junior, above the shelving 
portrayed ‘‘Asia—Continent of Contrasts” 
with colorful clippings from the World Book 
Encyclopedia reprint. This gave information 
about products, people, climate, and culture. 
On three other bulletin boards we used the 
slogans: “Richer by Asia” with book jackets; 
“China and The Small Woman” with news- 
paper clippings of Gladys Aylward’s visit to 
Little Rock, pictures sent to us by the Chinese 
Embassy, plus the note that “The Inn of the 
Sixth Happiness” was at our local theater; 
and “Laos and the Splendid American” with 
Tom Dooley’s books and clippings about him 


seventh and eighth graders, the Senior Li- 
brary Club for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth. Eight years ago Emilee Millsap, a 
diligent and lovely girl who later became 
president of the Arkansas Siudent Librari- 
ans’ Association, was reading some news 
items in the ALA Bulletin and the Library 
Journal about book fairs. ‘Mrs. Keathley, 
why can’t we have a book fair?’ And so 
with the help of the whole school we did! 
I am sure that we shall always remember 
our first fair and this one, our seventh. 
“The Book Fair is definitely a school 
activity, but we invite all in town to visit, 
and send invitations to seven other schools 
in the county, to interested college faculty 
at Arkansas Tech and Arkansas State 
Teachers College, and to the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission. Books for the fair have 
been borrowed from the Arkansas Library 
Commission which are sent to them from 


the Children’s Book Council.” 
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from Look and other magazines. About this 
time the national TV programs were giving 
Dr. Dooley much publicity—this helped our 
project because students were actually seeing 
and hearing Dr. Dooley. 

Additional bulletin boards have been quick 
and easy because of material sent by embas- 
sies listed in the handbook and quantities of 
related material in current magazines. Stu- 
dents enjoyed receiving replies to their re- 
quests. A special- file of material on Asia was 
set up in the library. One girl has a Chinese 
pen pal secured through the address given in 
the handbook. (In the sixth grade room, ad- 
joining our high school library, students took 
the tour of the East with President Eisen- 
hower and kept news items of his itinerary 
on the board. Sixth graders borrowed Asia 
by Hurlimann from us.) 

Finding an outline map of Asia in the 
sixth-grade room, sophomore Donna Baker 
made copies with countries numbered to give 
each club member. As Donna read and spelled 
names of countries, each member wrote in the 
name by the identifying number. While this 
sounds simple, Donna had learned a great 
deal by filling in the outline herself. She was 
a well-informed, enthusiastic speaker and her 
program was one of the best. She let each 
person work a little without doing it all for 
him. We all learned what countries and peo- 
ples were considered Asian. 

Marla Martin gave a book talk on The 
Small Woman to the Junior Library Club. 
Martha Reagan gave Face to Face as a book 
talk for a test assignment in speech class and 
was asked to do a repeat performance for 
other classes. In this book, East-West meeting 
was particularly vivid, because our own Ar- 
kansas School for the Blind in Little Rock 
opened its doors to Ved when others did not. 
The Mr. Chiles mentioned in Face to Face 
was a school friend of mine at Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Arkansas. Discovering that one 
of Ved’s teachers had been a friend of their 
teacher formed a little tie to strengthen my 
students’ interest in the book, 

Another book in the bibliography, A Seed 
Shall Serve by Charlie May Simon, an Ar- 
kansas writer and widow of Arkansas’ Pulitzer 
Prize winner John Gould Fletcher, created 
another bond of closeness. Our students had 


144 


read and loved Mrs. Fletcher’s Johnswood,: 
All Men Are Brothers, and Straw in the Sun. 
She had been a <eatured speaker at an Ar- 
kansas Book Fair and had completely charmed 
my students with her sincerity. 

Other book favorites from the Asia bibli- 
ography were The Red Chair Waits, Bridge 
to the Sun, The Ugly American, Beyond the 
High Himalayas, Quest of the Snow Leopard, 
Voice of Asia, Nectar in a Sieve, The Good 
Earth, Tiger of the Snows, Her Name is 
Mercy, Prison and Chocolate Cake, House of 
Exile, and My Country and My People. 


THE BOOK FAIR 


As our Book Fair time approached, the idea 
for an Asian theme came so naturally that 
any other would have been undesirable. Find- 
ing a book of Chinese designs, students used 
them to make intriguing displays for book 
categories, for bu_letin boards in the library, 
and for advertising the fair in classrooms 
and uptown in stcre windows. Many students 
worked on coloring the displays. Some of the 
slogans were “Books—An East-West Bridge 
to Understanding,” “Books Open the Door— 
You Enter by Yourself,” “Read for World 


THE ASIA PROJECT 


To help young people of high school age 
increase their understanding of Asia and 
Asians the Young Adult Services Division 
of the American Library Association has 
embarked on the Asia Project. Developed 
in support of the Association’s interest 
in international understanding and of 
Unesco’s objective to further mutual cul- 
tural understanding between the Occident 
and the Orient, the project is designed to 
stimulate librarians, teachers, and other 
adults to provide materials and to carry 
on programs in this area for young people. 

Interest awakened now in young people 
through the world of hooks and films and 
by personal contact with foreign visitors, 
if carefully broadened and deepened, can 
help them become adults capable of ma- 
ture and liberal thinking about pressing 
international problems. 

Jane Scott McClure 
Director, Asia Project œ 
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Peace,” and “Reading without thinking gives 
one a disorderly mind, and thinking without 
reading makes one flighty.” 

The son of a Sunday School teacher friend 
of the students, Dr. Keith Parks, is a teacher 
in Indonesia, Margueritte Bro’s Land of Chal- 
lenge. Keith is a graduate of our school, has 
great ability as a speaker, and was heard by 
many in our community when he visited here 
last summer. His mother gladly brought to 
our glass showcase many articles sent by him 
and by her daughter who had traveled in the 
East, There was a carved wood water buffalo, 
a scrap of cloth, leather, silver, china, fans— 
these items awakened students to things 
brought home from the East by their rela- 
tives. Soon we had a collection ranging from 
shirts and shoes to dolls and music boxes. 
Two Junior High numismatists, James Mitchell 
and Bill Pledger, brought and watched over 
their precious foreign coin collection. Coun- 
tries represented in both displays were Tur- 
key, Arabia, Indonesia, China, Japan, India, 
Korea, Thailand, Russia, Pakistan, Tibet, and 
the Philippines. 

Junior Club members cut Chinese figures 
from cardboard and the typing classes put 
oriental proverbs and riddles on them for us 
to give away as bookmarks. This simple thing 
—thought of at the last moment—created fun 
for patrons as they read and compared wise 
sayings at the registration desk. These book- 
mark figures not only gave more of my little 
people a chance to participate in the fair, but 
the proverbs created inspiration as well as 
merriment among the visitors. One adult 
friend who visited said “I’m going to go 
home and give up everything, to read, read, 
read!” 

For a festive spirit students hung bright 
paper lanterns and tinkling chimes from the 
lights in the library. Hosts and hostesses wore 
gold paper disc hats. Some hostesses wore 
authentic kimonos and coats from the Orient. 
The paper decorations were inexpensive and 
were later auctioned off at a school assembly; 
the money made was used to purchase books 
seen at the fair. 

Our library was open in the afternoons 
uptil five-thirty and then again from seven 
until nine, or until someone could read “just 
the last few words.” Through sleet, rain, and 


snow capacity crowds came for three nights. 
We purposely scheduled the fair on nights 
when other groups would be having short 
meetings on our campus in order to get a 
wide range of people to visit. During the day, 
periods of reading for both high school stu- 
dents and elementary classes were carefully 
scheduled. 

Cheryl Stewart, senior girl chairman of our 
Book Fair, said regretfully, “The fair was 
over too soon—this whole year is going to be 
over too soon.” And so it seems. But many of 
us have heard the “Voice of Asia” and have 
made ourselves and our friends richer 
through reading. We know we have grown 
in East-West understanding. This will be a 
continuing project, Pm sure. 

Plans are going on now for distributing 
book lists to various groups, to hold an 
opaque projector program to show books and 
pamphlets to more people, to have Mrs. Bob 
Parks (mother of Dr. Keith) talk to our club, 
to invite a former Danville high school super- 
intendent to tell of his travels—this is continu- 
ing, isn’t it! eee 
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end brackets for right- or left-hand use 


.. . and other important features, too: 
smooth, functional beveled edges on end 
panels, and also on shelves (for greater label 
legibility); positive-locking shelf brackets, 
matching shelf design; extended bottom shelf 
(keeps “lowest” books visible); tremendous 
weight reserve — heavy gauge construction, 
prevents sagging; rich, baked enamel finish 
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Arizona’s traveling trustee 


by Catherine S. Chadwick 


No one had better say around Walter Varner, 
Jr., of Yuma, that going to ALA conferences is 
a waste of time. For the past three years he has 
attended the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Library Trustees, a section of the 
American Library Association, and has come 
away fired with enthusiasm for its program. 
An energetic and enthusiastic young busi- 
nessman, and chairman of the board of the 
Yuma City-County Library, he conceived the 
idea that other trustees might be interested in 
the way that the Yuma library developed its 
own program. It had changed from a city li- 
brary to a city-county library through a con- 
tract with the county supervisors, and had 
improved and implemented library service to 
the point where it was hardly recognizable to 
old residents. 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, 
the librarian at Yuma, Mr. Warner set off for 
San Francisco to attend the 1958 national 
| trustees association meeting, and to garner 
what he could for the city of Yuma. He was so 
enthusiastic about the meeting, the broad phil- 


è Mrs Chadwick is 
extension librarian, 
Library Extension 
Service, Arizona De- 
partment of Library 
and Archives. She is 
the first librarian to 
serve in this position. 





osophic implications of the program for trus- 
tees, and the interesting details and techniques 
that were discussed that he accepted the chair- 
manship of the Arizona State Library Associa- 
tion trustees section for the following year. 

At that time Arizona was completely un- 
broken trail as far as library trustees were con- 
cerned. They had never been organized or 
even contacted outside their own communities, 
and as for considering them an important part 
of the library picture in the state, that had 
never occurred to anyone. Library trustees in 
the state, for the most part, were connected 
with women’s club libraries—those valiant 
forerunners of the present public library sys- 
tems all over the United States. Quite often, 
since the women’s clubs met regularly, it was 
unnecessary for the trustees to meet separately; 
in many communities the whole women’s club 
was considered as the trustee organization for 
the library. 

Until 1957, there was no state library exten- 
sion agency in Arizona. However, the imple- 
mentation of the Library Services Act of 1956 
and activation of the Arizona Library Exten- 
sion Division of the Department of Library 
and Archives as the agency to develop more 
libraries and to assist those already in exist- 
ence stimulated the development of the library 
program in the state. 

There is only one county library as such in 
the state of Arizona and it does not receive a 
mill tax. Other county-city library setups are 
arranged by contract between the board of 
supervisors and the board of library trustees 
of an incorporated city. Generally, people in 
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Freda McDaniels, librarian of the White Mountain Li- 
brary at Springerville in Arizona's White Mountains, 
greeted Mr. Varner at St. Johns with other trustees of the 
area, 


the state are unaware that county service may 
be contracted for by county supervisors and 
library trustees. 

This spring Mr. Varner, now more or less 
“Mr. Trustee” of the state of Arizona, set 
forth on a pilgrimage all over the state to in- 
vite trustees in the various communities to ob- 
serve National Library Week and to attend the 
workshop at the Arizona State Library As- 
sociation meeting in Tucson. 

It isn’t so many hundred miles from palm 
to pine in Arizona, and it was only a day’s 
difference between snowballs in the White 
Mountains in the northeastern section and 
ninety-degree heat in the southern area; and 
in between, all kinds and varieties of libraries 
and library situations. It was a new experience 
for Mr. Varner, accustomed to Yuma’s fine li- 
brary service, to discover with what limited 
facilities the libraries in small communities 
were operating. He found that in most small 
libraries there was no paid librarian, and pub- 
lic-spirited volunteers carried on the work of 
the library. The only source of new materials, 
and in some cases the only source of any ma- 
terials, was the Library Extension Service of 
the Department of Library and Archives, 
which through its consultants and by mail fur- 
nished materials as requested. 
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In many parts of the state, Mr. Varn 
found a complete lack of information abo 
the duties and importance of trustees. In son 
communities the same board had been in a 
thority for the past fifteen years or so; 
others a regular system of rotation enabl 
various people to serve on the board. Sor 
libraries had ro board at all, and others hi 
boards made up of whole organizations. Ever 
where, however, there was great interest 
the program far library trustees and in libra 
service in Arizona. 

So Arizona’s traveling trustee came back 
Yuma imbued with the urge to spread t 
word—how Arizona communities can impro 
library service through active participation . 
library trustees, for only through their coc 
eration and in-ormed attitude can Arizona 
braries progress. 

On his trip, Mr. Varner was frequen’ 
asked for a success formula for trustee act 
ity, and his reply was that the number-o 
maxim for library boards is “meet regula 
and often.” He urged library board membe 
to set up written policies for their librari 
and to promote city and county financing. ] 
said that informal cooperation between co: 
munities may Fegin any time, and may lead 
formal cooperation. 

As a direct result of the interest his journ 
inspired, severel workshops for trustees and 
braries have been scheduled for the f 
months. The question of policy-making for 
brary boards will be the chief topic. 

In a state alraost entirely innocent of statt 
consciousness regarding library boards a 
trustees, the problem will be to develop a c 
mate of appreciation for the values and oblig 
tions of citizenship, and the responsibilities 
libraries in this direction. As president of t 
state trustees association and delegate to t 
American Association of Library Truste 
Walter Varner ~epresents the new Arizona tl 
is coming to the front as one of the three faste 
growing states in the nation, developing as 
center of electronic research and scienti 
leadership. 

Arizona’s future in material values seems 
most astronomically vast. To contribute 
greatness of ths mind and the spirit will 
the task of libraries, guided by library tn 
tees conscious of their role. e: 
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NEW PROJECTS 


Library binding specifications 


Plans for a study directed toward the develop- 
ment of performance standards for library bind- 
ing were announced on August 24. The study, 
sponscred jointly by ALA and the Special Li- 
braries Association, will be under the direction 
of the Library Technology Project, with the ad- 
visory assistance of ALA’s Bookbinding Commit- 
tee and representatives of SLA. A grant of 
$18,926 was made to ALA by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources to support Phase I of the study. 

The first step in the establishment of improved 
specifications for library binding will be to de- 
termine the needs for which library binding is 
performed and the physical characteristics of the 
bindings which will meet these needs. Later, per- 
formance standards will be determined, specifica- 
tions based on these standards will be drawn up 
for the use of libraries in procuring appropriate 
| binding work, and accéptance tests will be de- 
| signed to assure the conformance of such work 
` to the established standards. 

During the first portion of the study, which is 
expected to take about four months, a two-man 
team will visit representative libraries to collect 
information on varieties of binding requirements 
and to establish the principal categories to be 
covered by separate binding specifications. This 
first stage will conclude with the development of 
a testing program to establish performance stand- 
ards for each of the principal categories of bind- 
ing identified. 

Stephen Ford, head of the Order Department 
of the University of Michigan Library and di- 
rector of the study, and William Foley, manager 
of Printing and Binding Services, University of 
California, Los Angeles, make up the team. Wil- 
liam J. Barrow, document restorer at the Vir- 
ginia State Library in Richmond, will serve as 
consultant. 

The development of new materials and meth- 
ods bf binding in recent years makes it important 
to review existing specifications from the stand- 
point of performance, and this the new study will 


do. Since American libraries spend an estimated 
$7 million each year for binding, it is essential 
they have specifications which will enable them to 
obtain the best binding for each need at minimum 
cost. 


Catalog card stock 


William J. Barrow (see above} will conduct a 
testing program on catalog card stock for the 
American Library Association—Library Technol- 
ogy Project. The estimated cost of the program 
is $5500 and the time required for the test is four 
months. 

Three grades of currently manufactured cards, 
composed of 100-, 75-, and 50-per cent rag will 
be obtained for testing. A new card stock of 100 
per cent chemical wood fibers, which was devel- 
oped under Mr. Barrow’s direction, will also be 
tested. Physical and chemical tests, before and 
after aging, will be made on currently manufac- 
tured card stock. The data obtained from each 
test should give worth-while information on the 
rate of deterioration and the physical properties 
of current card stock and so serve as a guide for 
selecting the appropriate type. 


Pamphlet box 


During July, Container Laboratories, Inc., of 
Chicago, submitted a proposal to develop an im- 
proved pamphlet box for shelf use in libraries. 
Phase I of the proposal was accepted and sched- 
uled for completion by September 30. It includes 
the study and evaluation of styles and costs of 
boxes now on the market, and the submission of 
one or more samples of the box the company will 
design. 

After the first phase is completed, the company 
will furnish cost estimates to carry out the second 
phase. Phase II will include complete detailed 
drawings and specifications for the new pamphlet 
box; a final sample or samples of the box made in 
accordance with the approved specifications; and 
firm competitive cost quotations for the box fur- 
nished in various quantities. 

The Library Technology Project hopes that this 
project will produce a better and more satisfac- 
tory pamphlet box than any now on the market. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., is now assistant director 
and Mrs. Gladys T. Piez is senior editorial assist- 
ant of the Library Technology Project. Both as- 
signments became effective on August 1. eee 
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Elinor Walker, new president of PLA and li- 
brarian in charge, Work with Young People, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, presented her 
program for the Public Library Association in 
her inaugural speech at the Montreal Confer- 
ence. She said: 


For many years the public library has been working 
diligently to attract more people into the library. The 
numbers have grown but slowly. Suddenly two years 
ago all schools from elementary through college woke 
up to the fact that they had been allowing their stu- 
dents more or less to leaf through school and that in 
so doing we might be falling behind other countries 
in our educational program. The schools were no 
more prepared to cope with the tremendous upsurge 
in the use of library resources than we in the public 
library were. We have been deluged with students of 
all ages wanting all kinds of materials, who are 
unable to obtain them for one reason or another in 
their school libraries. We have done our best to fil 
these requests, but under our present budgets we can 
not buy enough materials to meet the increased de- 
mand; nor is it desirable that we should. 

This immensely increased use of the library facil- 
ities has given the public library an unprecedented 
opportunity for leadership in the community. We 
really have ammunition now as never before with 
which to present our case for increased budgets for 
more books, more materials, and more staff. But the 
public library is not the only one who needs these 
items. We have more sense than to expect we can 
ior should ever serve all these students adequately. 
|The schools, elementary through college and univer- 
sity, must contribute their share of service. However 
we are not so stupid as to sit back and say, “This 
isn’t our problem. Let the schools take care of their 
own students.” 

It ¿s our problem. This is the best chance we have 
ever had to make some giant forward steps in the 
public library. With the new school library standards 
hot off the press we in the public library can back 
the schools’ demands for adequate facilities, staff, and 
materials. We can help them take part of the load 
off our shoulders. 

There are public librarians who are afraid to back 
the school librarians. That word “afraid” is a very 
important one. Quite a number of public and school 
librarians are afraid that if the other becomes stronger 
their own library will go out of existence. We have 
an educating job to do with librarians in general. 
We must have enough faith in the importance of books 
and reading and study to be confident that all li- 


braries are important in the dissemination of ma- 
terials and each has a very important job to do that 
the others can not do, Together we can work wonders. 

Increased budgets are only one step in solving our 
problems today. Public libraries with their larger 
facilities for service must survey the demands for 
materials and come up with specific needs. When we 
do, we shall find that there are often no adequate 
printed materials with which we can fill those needs. 
Somehow we must convince publishers of these spe- 
cific needs. To me this is as difficult a job as con- 
vincing the city fathers that we need more funds 
with which to buy the materials. 

In addition to increased budgets and new materials, 
we need more staff. Is your library really doing every- 
thing it can to recruit new, really good people for 
the library profession? Let’s be honest. We have cried 
for years about shortage of staff, but how many li- 
braries have gone all out to recruit good people? 
There are too many other pressing demands upon our 
time. We need real, driving leadership in this organi- 
zation. We must have more people trained to work 
with students of all ages. More librarians thoroughly 
familiar with curriculum needs and the resources of 
the library, be it public, college, secondary, or ele- 
mentary school can ease the pressures we now feel. 

The ALA special committee on Interrelated Li- 
brary Services to Students has been appointed to move 
ahead. Right now is when we need forceful leader- 
ship. I am eager to have the committee define the 
scope of their work as I can see related projects 
which the PLA can undertake if these angles have 
been omitted by the ALA committee. 

Now is the time for all public librarians to work 
togther as never before. Many children’s and young- 
adult librarians do not feel at home or even welcome 
in the Public Library Association. They feel they do 
not really belong to this organization. They have sel- 
dom if ever been used on committees nor had an 
opportunity to get to know anything about the or- 
ganization. I know that they have even planned meet- 
ings of their own which conflict with the meetings of 
PLA. It is natural to feel closer to the type-of-activity 
division to which we belong because after all that is 
our speciality, but we must do something to build a 
closer relationship in this big type-of-library divi- 
sion, Given an opportunity and time to become fa- 
miliar with the overall problems of the library, the 
children’s and young-adult librarians can make a 
worth-while contribution to this organization. Just 
because children’s and young-adult librarians work 
with immature people doesn’t signify they are of the 
same mind. Please keep this in mind in your local 
library systems across the country as well. 

I am always concerned about the librarians from 
the small libraries and what we as a professional or- 
ganization can do to make their work easier and more 
effective. That was the reason I kept stumping for 
the list which eventually became known as Book Bait 
until, to shut me up, they made me chairman of the 
committee to work on it. [ am also concerned about 
the librarian who is not a specialist but without 
whose help we could not run our libraries. What pro- 
grams are we offering at our annual conferences which 
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are especially helpful, challenging, and interesting 
them? 

Mr. Bryan inaugurated a far-reaching, really n 
mentous program this past year. It may take seve: 
years for the studies on financial support of pub 
libraries and on metropolitan area library proble 
to be completed. But when they are finished, they w 
have produced tocls of tremendous importance to a 
public library administrater in the development a 
growth of his library system. Mr. Hamill, who w 
follow me as president, is also director of a big mu 
cipal library. These two men know the problems 
the administrators of big libraries, and we are v 
fortunate to have them as presidents of our orga 
gation. On the other hand I am a subject special! 
and a division administrator. Therefore, this yea: 
intend to concentrate on what we can do for | 
librarian in the small libraries across our country a 
for those people who are generalists in the big 
braries. If ideas come in concerning the big librari 
I shall do my best to get the ball rolling, with the hı 
of a fine executive secretary and outstanding past a 
future presidents. I second what Miss Ferguson ] 
said concerning our need to know the names of mi 
capable people who are interested in working or 
national level. 

All of you upon whom I have had to call this yı 
have been most helpful and considerate. I look { 
ward to a good year of closer association with me 
of you. X 
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by William S. Budington 
JAPANESE FIELD SEMINAR REPORT 


Receipt of a small, neatly printed report entitled 
American Libraries marks the closing phase of 
one of the Reference Services Division’s most 
challenging projects. Members will recall the 
initiation, over a year ago, of the U.S. Field 
Seminar on Library Reference Services for Japa- 
nese Libraries. Financing was provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and sponsorship by the 
ALA International Relations Office, and a joint 
committee from RSD and the International Rela- 
tions Committee. Nine selectees participated in 
preparatory seminars in Japan, then spent two 
months in late 195) visiting fourteen U.S. cities, 
attending seminars in Berkeley, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Nashville, and 
Los Angeles, and »bserving many libraries and 
librarians in action. Purpose of the project was 
to acquaint the group with American library de- 
velopment and practices, with particular empha- 
sis on reference secvices and personnel. 

Proceedings of the American seminar discus- 
sions were published early last spring by ALA. 
In April, the Japanese group’s joint report was 
published under tha title Amerika no Toshokan, 
which supplemented seminars and individual 
talks through which findings of the trip were 
being disseminated to colleagues in Japan. This 
100-page document, entirely in Japanese, contains 
photographs taken by the group during their 
visit. Translated into English with minor editing, 
this now forms Part I of American Libraries (the 
translation of the original title). Part II reprints 
the U.S. seminar proceedings, while Part III 
gives the working papers on Japanese library 
matters written by team members and distributed 
to participating U.S. librarians in advance of the 
tour. Copies of the report have been distributed 
to all United States Information Service libraries 
in Asia and Africa, to selected libraries and re- 
cipients in Asia, Europe, Latin America, and 
Canada, and to near_y three hundred participants 
and others involved, in the U.S. 

While essentially directed to elements of refer- 
ence services, the report treats broadly of nearly 
all phases of U.S. library activity. Although the 
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descriptive content is not unknown to American 
librarians, its significance lies in its selection by 
this group as constituting observed strengths in 
our position and in its occasional contrast to 
Japanese circumstances. The report deals in turn 
with services characterizing various types of li- 
braries, with various aspects of cooperation, and 
with education and training of librarians. 

Public libraries at various levels—municipal, 
regional, state, and naticnal—are first discussed, 
a distinctive element being their relatively well- 
defined areas of responsibility; in Japan, size of 
collection or scale of organization are likely to 
be the only differentiating factors. Separation of 
circulation and reference functions, with subject 
divisional organization of the latter, was of in- 
terest. Distinguishing U.S. from Japanese experi- 
ence as much as anything else was the high rate 
of circulation. Several U.S. cities boast annual 
statistics of ten million, a figure exceeding the 
total for all of Japan’s 750 public libraries. A far 
greater proportion of adults was also noted 
among American users. Greater use might be 
attributed to economic strength, national charac- 
ter, and social circumstances; the simpler ex- 
planation emphasizes comfort and attractiveness, 
simplicity in use and borrowing, convenience of 
location and hours, good cataloging, and general 
adaptation to the public interest. State libraries, 
often away from the beaten tourist track, have 
seldom been visited before by Japanese. Of 
special interest were their legislative reference 
and research service, and expanded develop- 
mental programs under the Library Services 
Act. 

Neither can the advanced position of academic 
libraries be attributed to social circumstances; 
constructive efforts by librarians, faculty, stu- 
dents, and others have made possible striking 
differences. A critical factor is the difference in 
teaching method. While the Japanese professor 
depends on lectures and small number of specific 
books, his American colleague devises extensive 
reading lists and interprets a wide range of facts 
from many sources. Generally, the collections are 
vast in size compared to Japanese counterparts, 
their selection governed by clear policy and effi- 
cient committee work, and thoroughly organized. 
In Japan, a reading room is literally that, in 
which the student covers what in the U.S. would 
be read at home. The American facility has refer- 
ence books and a staff, reference being its im- 
portant function. Emphasis on the open-shelf and 
instruction in library use, as well as special un- 
dergraduate libraries were found notable. Special 
libraries for companies, departments in univer- 
sities, and the endowed and national special li- 
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braries are also reviewed. 

A broad and intensive scale of cooperation was 
observed, attributable to economics, the expand- 
ing needs of society, and the determination to 
work together. This was felt to be one of the 
most vitalizing currents in American practice. 
Union lists and catalogs, industrial liaison, inter- 
library loan practices, the Farmington Plan, de- 
posit center, duplicate exchanges, and publica- 
tion exchanges represent this movement. As 
pointed out graphically, “Even if administrative 
red tape tends to ensnarl,full inter-library cooper- 
ation, American librarians, imbued with loyalty 
to the principles of library service, can be 
counted on to devise ways to get around it.” 

Studying the education and training of librari- 
ans, the visitors saw the influence of standards 
and accreditation in establishing learning centers 
of recognized stature. It was also noted that the 
single reference course has been abandoned and 
in its place courses in the literature of subject 
areas have been substituted. The development of 
documentation curriculums and in-service train- 
ing programs was also thought significant. 

Of Japanese needs, two were pointed out as 
basic. First, the need for more library schools 
meeting adequate standards, together with more 
competent teachers. Second, greater advances in 
the publication of reference books. Published 
American resources far outstrip those available 
in Japan, due to greater demands by libraries, 
encouragement and guidance by librarians, the 
contribution of university presses and foundation 
support, and the work of specialized publishers, 
particularly the H. W. Wilson Co. Problems 
encountered by American and Japanese libraries 
differ mainly in a quantitative sense—so greatly 
as to render them largely unique to each country. 
By no means were U.S. libraries felt to be per- 
fect; from frank comments and their own obser- 
vations, a number of needs are detailed—needs 
which are known to each of us in our own cir- 
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The Executive Board of the American Associatioi 
of State Libraries directed that the followin, 
statement be published in the ALA Bulletin 
Under the chairmanship of Paxton P. Price, Mis 
souri state librarian, the Subcommittee on Ac 
quisition Policy made a study of state librar 
agencies’ practices and prepared the policy state 
ment. Dan F. Henke, School of Law Library 
University of California, Berkeley, and Ethe 
Lansing, New York State Library, Albany, als: 
served on the committee. The subcommittee wa 
the first to be esteblished under the Standard 
Committee’s program of surveying functions o 
state library agencies and developing qualitativ 
and quantitative stendards for each function. 


THE ACQUISITIONS POLICY FOR 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES: 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


General 


Regardless of form or length, an agency’s Acqui 
sitions Policy should meet the following general anc 
specific principles. 

An Acquisitions Policy is a specific definition o 
what materials shall b2 acquired to fulfill the agency’ 
responsibilities of function, service objectives, anc 
service programs. A policy grows out of taking int 
account all the considerations that lead to the deci 
sion of what types of material and subjects are to bi 
acquired and what are not acquired. 

The decision on what materials in varying form: 
and in specified fields of knowledge shall be acquirec 
precedes the selection process. Therefore, principle: 
or standards applied in item selection are separat 
considerations and should be drafted by each agency 
as a companion document to the Acquisitions Policy 


Frinciples 


The provisions of the Acquisitions Policy should bi 
as specific as is required for a clear understanding o 
each local application. l 

l. The policy should, first of all, show its specifi 
origin in the agency's functions, program objectives 
and service program, Agency functions, derived fron 
the statutes creating it, will determine the genera 
organizational structure and the general nature of thi 
program objectives. Wkile some statutes may dictate 
the agency’s general organization structure, such a: 
authorizing the operaticn of a library, other statute: 
may be silent on this aspect and the determination tc 
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operate a library may be an administrative decision, 
but the general nature of the kind of library to be 
operated will evolve from program objectives estab- 
lished by the agency’s administration. For example, 
an agency that has the statutory responsibility of pro- 
viding general library service will need to stock gen- 
eral reading materials, thus answering a requirement 
of function. If this example agency adopts the pro- 
gram objective of promoting general reader service 
to the subordination of other objectives, its policy 
might be to acquire all library materials which it 
needs to serve the public directly by whatever methods 
it chooses. If the agency goes one step further and 
adopts the procedure of offering bookmobile service 
with these general library materials, this particular 
service program may need to be reflected in the types, 
kinds, and subject matter of the library’s acquisitions. 

The agency should tailor its collection through its 
acquisitions policy to fit exactly the way in which, 
and to what degree it decides to perform a given 
function. . 

2. Even more important, when the agency serves 
more than one function involving a collection of ma- 
terials, it should feel an obligation to use an acqui- 
sitions policy for each function. It is obvious at once 
that the materials needed to perform the law function 
are different from those needed for the legislative 
reference or historical functions, although each may 
contribute to the other. 

3. In those states where separate agencies perform 
state library functions, each should take inta account 
the acquisitions policies of the other agencies. An 
agency having the general library function should not 
be obligated to acquire any appreciable quantity of 
legal material for instance, when a separate law li- 
brary offers useful extension service with its special- 
ized collection. 

This principle should also be adopted as far as pos- 
sible between a state library agency and the college 
and university libraries when all are supported by 
state-collected tax funds. While each has individual 
service responsibilities of first priority, supplementary 
service can be extended to the others under appro- 
priate controls, University collections generally in- 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-0-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “tonND” BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
enabied us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
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clude research materials in certain fields, which, 1%: 
accessible to the state agency, can be avoided in thi 
state agency’s collection policy. 

Another practica: extension of this same principl 
involves consideration of the distinctive, specialized 
or extensive resources, such as federal or state docu 
ment depositories, available to the state agency’: 
patrons through intzrlibrary loans. 

4, The Acquisiticns Policy must make clear wha 
fields of knowledge will be acquired and what will b 
omitted. For the agency with the extension functio) 
this may mean that materials in the 000 classification 
of Dewey will be collected, but because a state law li 
brary exists as a separate agency, only certain materi 
als in the field of law will be acquired. 

Also, the agency that decides to stock nonboo! 
materials will need to specify which forms will be i 
its collection, and within the production range of eacl 
type just which segments will be considered for selec 
tion. 

5. Limits on areas of acquisition or of exclusioi 
should be placed on the subject field chosen. Fo 
example, using the rase cited above, the agency ma 
choose to collect comprehensively in the 000 classi 
fication and select cnly the books in the field of las 
containing general information suitable to the pur 
poses of the average library user. 

6. Long-range plans for future development of th 
agency's program objectives and service program 
should be reflected in the Acquisitions Policy. Wher 
it is possible to predict the duration of a program ob 
jective in terms of years, the policy should be spe 
cific on anticipated changes of emphasis. 

For example, an agency having a bookmobile dem 
onstration program of service may be able to forecas 
from its record of accomplishments with this progran 
a phasing-out of the need for the materials requirec 
because there will be a nearly predictable end of thi 
program. Indeed, as the agency progresses in accom 
plishing its objectives, a gradual change in the typ: 
of materials to be collected will surely take place 
The materials need2d to accomplish one progran 
objective will give way to other kinds of material: 
needed to accomplish succeeding program objective: 
when the first objective has been achieved. For in 
stance, when the need for materials to give genera 
library service direct from the agency has shrunk inte 
insignificance, the agency may then phase its acqui 
sitions policy into tħose materials required to give 
supporting service to the local library. 

7. Whenever the agency collects materials in a widi 
range of subjects plus a number of nonbook forms 
some guidance should be provided in the Acquisi 
tions Policy as to what areas, subjects, forms or type: 
are to receive what proportions of acquisitions em 
phasis. This may take the form of percentages of the 
budget or the number of items to be added in the 
chosen fields or forms. Factors to be taken ints 
account in arriving at these definitions will vary fron 
agency to agency, retlecting in each case the nature 
of the collection amassed to date, the use made of, the 
materials, the changes in program objectives, anc 
similar considerations. eo 
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With October here, the time has come to think 
about library participation in American Educa- 
tion Week. At its meeting last fall, the National 
Education Association—ALA Joint Committee dis- 
cussed the positive role that libraries might play 
in informing their communities about education 
needs, both local and national, and in helping 
them to make the best use of current federal aid 
for schools. The committee at that time called on 
the Adult Services Division to aid in encouraging 
libraries to stress educational values at all levels. 

The theme and topic for American Education 
Week 1960 is Strengthen Schools for the 60’s. A 
packet of materials—handbook, posters, fliers, 
and other display items is available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for $2.00. The daily 
topics include, on Saturday, November 12, “Life- 
long Learners.” A pamphlet, Adult Education. in 
American Education Week, published by the 
Adult Education Section of the U.S. Office of 
Education, lists materials available from all the 
cooperating groups, and provides information on 
facts, resources, and program ideas for local plan- 
ners who wish to emphasize this topic. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


Continued demand for the pamphlet, Guide for 
Developing a Public Library Service to Labor 
Groups has exhausted the first edition and con- 
vinced the Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups that reprinting is necessary. Funds 
provided partly in the ALA budget allotment to 


FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and 
enrich public programs are listed in the New, 1960 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Edueators Progress Service 


E Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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ASD for the Joint Committee, and partly from 
funds contributed by the AFL-CIO will be used 
to produce the rerun. In August, the Joint Com- 
mittee received from the AFL-CIO a check for 
$300, the most recent in a series of contributions, 
to be used for the work of the committee. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


ALA has been invited to send five delegates to 
the conference, which will take place in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 9-12, 1961. The following have 
accepted appointments to serve: Fern Long, Cleve- 
land Public Library, chairman, ASD Committee 
on Library Service to an Aging Population; Han- 
nis S. Smith, Library Division, Minnesota Dept. 
of Education; William E. Ticknor, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Anne Zeman, Glenn 
Dale, Md., Hospital; and Eleanor Phinney, exec- 
utive secretary, ASD and AHIL. 

ASD members are on the mailing list to re- 
ceive the first issue of the News Bulletin For Li- 
brarians—White House Conference on Aging, 
which was scheduled for mailing late in Septem- 
ber. Further mailings will go to those who return 
forms included in the News Bulletin, or send 
their request to the ASD office, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. eee 
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SAMPLE DRAWING FREE 


Fine, detailed pen and ink illustrations of two 
great literary themes. CANTERBURY TALES, 24 prints, 
11 x 17”, depicting all of Chaucer's characters, $3.50 
set. ARTHURIAN LEGENDS, 20 prints, 11 x 17”, se- 
lected incidents in Mallory's table of King Arthur 
and the Round Table, $4.00 set. Suitable for framing 
and display in library, classroom and home. Send no 
money. 


YORKE STUDIO, 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, LI, NY 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St. Boston 15, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

‘OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard: Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated). Spring-type 
Binder-$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

BOOKSEARCHERS! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Prompt, reasonable—no obligation. Send 
wants to Bob Spencer, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

BOOKMOBILE. 1948 Ford chassis. Body by Ger- 
stenslager. Book capacity 2000. Excellent condition. 
Contact Lois MacKellar, Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

PERIODICALS FOR SALE. Notes & Queries 
1849-1877; Gentleman’s Magazine 1731-1831; Temple 
Bar 1860-1890. Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. 

MIXED LOT medium sizes Gaylord Gaylamunt 
multibinders price $1.50 doz. Minimum order 5 doz. 
Send payment with order, Art Institute of Chicago 
Library, Chicago 3, Il. 

BALLET IN MOSCOW TODAY-——-Helene Bellew— 
N.Y. Graphic Society—New $7.00 reduced to $2.50. 
New Art in America—N.Y,. Graphic Society (1957). 
Shelf worn—$22.50 reduced to $9.50. Henry Moore— 
Heads, Figures and Ideas. N.Y. Graphic Society-—— 
Shelf worn $30.00 reduced to $12.50. Van Gogh— 
Letters 3 vols., Ist. ed. N.Y. Graphic (1958). $50.00 
as new. $22.50. All above prepaid and returnable. 
ans Book Store, 127 Bedford Street, Stamford, 

onn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
UNWANTED BACK ISSUES of following serials 
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needed for research: Jour. Amer. Folklore; Amer. 
Anthropologist; Annual Rpts. & Bulls., Bureau of 
Amer. Ethnology. Robert Black, Dept. Anthro., Indi- 
ana Univ., Bloomingzon, Ind. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, techrical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G. Erooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 


burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, sa.ary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apzvly: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, M.Y. : 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. £s- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $5685. L.S. and ad- 
ministrative experierce needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experience desirable. 
Assistantship in depertment also vacant, $3600, yearly 
increment of $120 to maximum of $4200. Library 
degree required, no experience. Write David Dorman, 
City Librarian,.Marchester City Library, 405 Pine 
Street, Manchester, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST, to assist with book 
selection for bookmobile collections and to give ad- 
visory service to small libraries. Professional library 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply 
to State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE State Library, Concord, has 
an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
beautiful lake and mountain area of the state to help 
librarians and trustees of rural libraries. Supple- 
mentary book servize is provided by bookmobile 
carrying 2000 books, advisory service by conferences 
and meetings with librarians and trustees. Oppor- 
tunity to develop new program such as audio-visual, 
speak before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. Five-day 
week; combination social security and state retire- 
ment; sick leave and vacation both 114 work days for 
each month worked; health insurance optional; trayel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
accredited library school required, experience desira- 
ble but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged within 
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. the scale $4876-$5888. Position open September Ist. 
€ontact: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5500. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

TWO CATALOGING POSITIONS. (1) Assistant 
Cataloger, college library of 375,000 volumes. Start- 
ing salary $4600. (2) Cataloger for Watkinson Li- 
brary special collections to handle cataloging and 
classification. Starting salary $4800. 35 hour work 
week, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 
Modern (1952) building. Apply: Donald B. Engley, 
Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT ART LIBRARIAN, Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. To help reor- 
ganize library of 12,000 volumes and 35,000 photo- 
graphs for clientele of 900. Primary responsibility 
classification of books and photographs, Library train- 
ing, some knowledge of History of Art, and typing 
ability desired; experience not essential. Salary open. 
Usual staff benefits including Faculty Club, one 
month vacation plus week during Christmas and 
Spring vacations. Four-college cultural and social life. 
Open September Ist. Apply to: Miss Phyllis A. Rein- 
hardt, Librarian, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Who wants unusual 
opportunities to work with college students, faculty 
and books in a position offering challenge and de- 
manding initiative. Contact B-154. (Usual require- 
ments of preparation; usual “security” benefits; 
growing, building, young college; small town in the 
Southeast; salary $5100 up.) 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: Head of Children’s Department. Re- 
quired: MSLA and four years of professional ex- 
perience in work with children or in school libraries. 
Salary range $5400-$6900 in five steps, beginning 
salary dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 36% hour 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Apply: Julius 
Ostromecki, Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 
274 Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—in Southern New 
Jersey, community of 20,000, salary $3800, civil serv- 
ice, 56-hour week, month’s vacation, Library School 
degree to meet New Jersey certification. Apply to 
Director, Bridgeton Free Public Library, Bridgeton, 


N.J. 

HEAD REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, library de- 
gree, for progressive public library in friendly resort 
—industrial center, month vacation, all benefits, start 
$4888. Robert G. Newman, Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

LIBRARIAN—In Bernardsville, N.J., highly de- 
‘sirable community in Somerset County. Excellent 
small-town library (20,000 volumes) also serving 
surrounding area. Full-time position for experienced 
librarian. Salary around $5000, plus benefits, For in- 
formation, write and send resume to Robert W. 
Logke, Bernards Library Assoc., Bernardsville, N.J. 

LIBRARIAN—Large metropolitan-area newspaper 
{east coast) has an excellent opportunity for the 
right man or woman. Your compensation will be 


commensurate with your ability. Other unusual bene- 
fits. The man or woman we are seeking must be an 
experienced librarian, preferably with some news- 
paper library background. You will have complete 
jurisdiction over the proper storage, indexing, and 
cross-indexing of all clips, mats, micro-film and 
reference material. Write complete details about 
yourself to: B-152. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, L.S. Degree. Experi- 
ence not necessary but must be eligible for New 
York State Certification. Beginning salary $5000. 5- 
day, 35-hour week; 4 weeks vacation; Social Se- 
curity. New building, pleasant surroundings in 
growing community. A bright future for interested 
librarian. Apply to: Board of Trustees, Massapequa 
Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, Massapequa, 


N.Y. 

ADULT SERVICES SPECIALIST for active 
branch program in progressive organization. MLS 
required. Start at $4602 (no experience) or $5068 
(2 years experience). 5-day, 37%-hour week; sick 
leave; Blue Cross-Shield; State retirement plan plus 
Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Director, 
Rochester Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN to catalog children’s books 
and adult fiction in suburb—35 minutes from New 
York City. Excellent chance to learn technical proc- 
esses in library of 106,500 volumes. Sth year L.S, 
degree required. Salary schedule $4700-$5950; 5 in- 
crements of $250. 35-hour week; 1 month vacation; 
12 days sick leave, cumulative; state retirement sys- 
tem; Social Security; health plan. Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, begin- 
ning salary $5980. 5th year college L.S. degree, and 
at least three years professional experience. 5-day, 
37%%4-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan and Social Security, annual increments. 
Apply: Director, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 


a 

INTERESTING OPENINGS in city library now 
beginning to plan new central building for Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Progressive industrial city, five col- 
leges, famous Art Museum, cultural and research 
institutions. Travel and recreational center of New 
England. 1. Assistant Librarian, Adult Services. 
Would have major responsibilities for new building 
planning and layout. Direct supervision Popular 
Library, 3 subject divisions, Circulation Division, 
30 persons. Graduate degree, successful super- 
yisory experience essential, Salary range $5468-- 
$6887, beginning salary dependent on experience. 2. 
Head, Humanities, Fine Arts and Literature Division. 
Largest of three subject divisions, including DC 100, 
200, 400, 700, and 800 classes. Responsible for super- 
vision, professional staff of three, book selection, 
reference, and advisory services and public relations 
in subject areas. Salary range $5050-$6386, beginning 
salary dependent on experience. 3. Children’s, Adult, 
Branch Librarians. Graduate degree, no experience 
needed. Salary range, $4500-$5677. Apply to Thurston 
Taylor, Head Librarian, Worcester Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester 8, Mass. 

DIRECTOR, for suburban public library serving 
30,000 library-oriented residents, Director should have 
flair for display and public relations, eligibility for 
N.Y. State Certification, and four years administra- 
tive experience to supervise capable staff of 14 in 
new library building. Benefits: four weeks vacation, 
state retirement and health insurance plans, civil 
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service, Social Security, etc. Salary scale: $7200- 
$9000. B-153. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist in 
the establishment of programs to expand resources 
and services for rural people, become a part of a well- 
established and rapidly expanding state-wide library 
establishment. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver’s license required because of travel. A mini- 
mum of overnight trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5698-$6930; 3714-hour week, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks sick leave, retirement and Social 
Security, health insurance. Position open. Apply: 
New Hanipshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Senior Librarian I, 
$5700-$7320, specialize in work with young people; 
Junior Librarian, $4800-$6060 (or Librarian-Trainee 
—$4080-$4800), Adult Services work; Junior Li- 
brarian, $4800-$6060 (or Librarian-Trainee—$4080- 
$4800), specialize in audio-visual work. College and 
library school degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick 
leave, New York State Retirement System. Staff of 
26, plus part-time. 37%4-hour, 5-day week. Apply: 
Wm. H. Keller, Director, Levittown Public Library, 
South Village Green, Levittown, Long Island, New 
York. Telephone: PErshing 1-0969. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to have complete 
charge of children’s services in beautiful new main 
library and two branches. 40 minutes from Times 
Square. Salary $5300-$6800 (5 steps). Reference 
Librarian to assist in general reference work. Salary 
$4700-$5950 (5 steps). Library degree required. 
Eligibility New York State Certification. 35-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, Social 
Security, State retirement, health insurance. Excel- 
Jent opportunity. Apply: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with experience 
and 5th year L.S. degree to open and head staff of 
new library in growing suburb of Rochester, N.Y. 
Starting salary $5300, usual benefits, liberal vaca- 
tion. Write Mrs. Gordon York, 22 Colwick Rd., 
Rochester 11, N.Y. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT with knowledge of 
architecture and art history for school of fine arts 
library. Reference, processing accessions, assisting 
with book selection and supervision of rare book 
collection, revision of subject headings, part-time 
cataloging of city planning pamphlets. M.L.S. degree 
and romance language required. Salary $4800-$5000. 
Contact Personnel Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3025 Walnut St., Phila. 4, Pa. 

A LIBRARIAN to assist in the Catalog and Cir- 
culation Departments at Nazareth College Library. 
Address inquiries to Sister M. Dominic, Nazareth 


College, Rochester 10, N.Y. 


midwest 


BRANCH SUPERVISOR in two-county Regional 
System with five community libraries and one book- 
mobile. Headquarters in college town, only fifty miles 
from Kansas City, or easy driving distance to Ozark 
playgrounds. Responsible for developing branch serv- 
ices, primarily to adults; assist in book selection; work 
with local librarians. Opportunity to try out new ideas 
in system less than three years old. Library school 
graduate, public library experience. Begin $4800-$5200 
depending on experience. Staff car or mileage on per- 
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branch, 


sonal car. Write: Esther Gilman, Regional Librariar, 
Trails Regional Library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—Offers the opportunity 
to serve both the Medical and Nursing School Li- 
braries. This position is available in a large non- 
profit hospital which represents the health center 
of this midwest community. Salary OPEN; paid 
vacations, sick leave, five-day, 40 hour week. Prefer 
degree individual -with major in Library Science. 
Apply Personnel Director, Aultman Hospital, 625 
Clarendon Ave. S.W., Canton, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seid], Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY invites 
applications for the position of Bookmobile Li- 
brarian. Initial salary $5260 with automatic in- 
creases to $5460 at end of six months, to $5660 at 
end of first year. Merit increases to $6060 at end of 
third year. Work on 29-foot Gerstenslager book 
trailer, assisted by driver-clerk. Balanced schedule 
of inside and outside duties. Responsible to Super- 
visor of Extension Service. Requires fifth year ALA- 
accredited library cegree, or an equivalent combina- 
tion of education and experience. Vacation, sick 
leave, group insurance, Social Security, and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms, write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for Charles City 
Public Library. Sa_ary depending upon ability and 
experience. Apply to Library, Charles City, Iowa. 

LIBRARIAN wita library degree, desiring varied 
work with pleasant people in mid-western city-county 
library. Choice of: reference, circulation, audio- 
visual, children’s department, bookmobile, publicity, 
school liaison. Usuel benefits. Please state minimum 
starting salary acceptable and specify experiences. 
B-151. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary. Pleasant, progressive community of 9000 lo- 
cated within easy driving distance of Ft. Wayne 
South Bend, Chicego, and Kalamazoo. M.L.S. re 
quired. Administrative experience desirable but noi 
necessary. Minimum salary of $5000 can be adjusted 
for experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security, & retirement plan. Fringe benefits include 
membership in Blu2 Cross-Blue Shield group at no 
cost. Would supervise staff of five. Apply: Mrs. Ralph 
I. Burris, President. Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson 
Ave., Sturgis, Mich. > 

FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY-—New positione in 
children’s and reference work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
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“ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $7345 depending upon experience and position. 
Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
school graduates: Head of Processing Department 
or Chief Cataloger, $5040; General Assistant with 
liberal background in the humanities to be in charge 
of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare book 
lists, do some reader’s advisory service, and perform 
duties at the circulation desk—$4500. One month 
vacation, Social Security, Wisconsin retirement, life 
insurance, cumulative sick leave. Send resume of 
education and experience, if any, age, references and 
small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

PUBLIC SERVICE POSITIONS, The University 
of Michigan Library: 1. Fine Arts Librarian HI: 
Administers the Fine Arts Library (13,000 vols.). 
Reference, circulation, book selection responsibili- 
ties. Graduate library degree; 4 years professional 
experience; academic background in history of art 
very desirable. Minimum annual salary $6000. 2. So- 
cial York Librarian II: Administers the Social Work 
Library (2400 vols.). Reference, circulation, book 
selection responsibilities. Graduate library degree; 
2 years professional experience; academic back- 
ground in social sciences desirable. Minimum annual 
salary $5400. 3. Extension Librarian Il: Works with 
faculty to provide library service from special collec- 
tion for off-campus students. Helps prepare bibli- 
ographies, lists, study outlines, etc., for librarian, 
teachers, clubwomen, etc. Graduate library degree; 
2 years professional experience. Minimum annual 
salary $5400. Liberal vacation and sick leave; fringe 
benefits; Social Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced 
serials cataloger: Librarian III in University of 
Michigan Library (located in an attractive cultura] 
and cosmopolitan center). Graduate library degree; 
3 years of cataloging experience, preferably with 
serials, Minimum annual salary $6000; 5-day week, 
fringe benefits, Hberal vacation and sick leave. So- 
cial Security. Position open now. Apply to: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

KEY POSITION in University of Michigan Li- 
brary open now for cataloger with administrative 
aptitude and solid experience in descriptive catalog- 
ing in research libraries (at least 5 years): Head 
of Descriptive Cataloging and Searching Section, 
responsible for the cataloging of all monographic 
puBlications, microreproductions, phonorecords, ete., 
in English and European languages (except Slavic). 
Supervises 13 professionals and supporting non-pro- 
fessional staff. Also serves as one of two assistant 


heads of the Catalog Department, Minimum annual 
salary $8700, liberal vacation and sick leave, Social 
Security, fringe benefits, 5-day week. Apply to: Mrs: 
Elizabeth Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

YOUNG WOMAN to head Adult Circulation De- 
partment, with responsibilities in the areas of adult 
and young adult book selection. Experience preferred. 
38-hour, 5-day week, air-conditioned building. Apply 
to Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS, a suburb of Chicago, 
(30,000). Library Administration of a secondary 
school system. Two four-year high schools, college 
preparatory. Library experience required with ima- 
gination and initiative to match this rapidly growing 
school system. Prefer a married man, salary range 
$4800 to $10,400. Apply: Gregory H. Sloan, Personnel, 
Rich Township High Schools, Park Forest, Il. 

LIBRARIAN. Public Library, Superior. Duties: 
Administration of the public library system. Require- 
ments: BLS or MLS. Experience preferred. Salary: 
open. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin 
Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to 
Lucile May, 2016 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

REFERENCE. Public Library, Superior. Duties: 
Reference, Head of Adult Department, Inter-library 
Loan. Requirements; BLS or MLS. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary: open. Vacation. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social 
Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 Hammond 
Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library, Su- 
perior. Duties: In charge of children’s department. 
Requirements: BLS or MLS. Salary: open. Vacation. 
Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployees and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 
2016 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN in New Dickinson 
County Library with headquarters in Carnegie Li- 
brary, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a wonderful rec- 
reation area in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Library 
Director: to plan and administer new county-wide 
library service for 23,677 people. Library science de- 
gree required plus four years administrative experi- 
ence. Salary: $5800-$6200 depending on experience. 
Assistant Librarian in charge of bookmobile service. 
Library science degree required. Bookmobile experi- 
ence valuable. Salary: $5000-$5300. Library begins 
program January 1, 1960. Social Security, Blue Cross 
insurance, sick leave, Vacation to be determined. 
Apply immediately: Robert St. Louis, President, 
Dickinson County Library Board, 320 Wilson Avenue, 
Kingsford, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN. Advertising and market research 
department of our corporation is seeking a librarian 
with a degree in library science. She will have com- 
plete responsibility for establishing, maintaining and 
keeping up to date a library of books, photos, art 
work and news clippings. No experience needed. 
Must be a career minded woman. Loop office. Please 
submit complete details including vresent earnings. 
Brunswick Corporation, 623 S. Wabash, Chicago, 
Ilinois, WEbster 9-3000, Mrs. Liljequist. 


southwest 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a first 
assistant in the Catalog Department, first assistant 
in the Circulation Department, and first assistant in 
the Periodical Reference Department, Library Sci- 
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ence Degree and experience rquired. Salary $3999.60. 
If interested, write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El 
Paso Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

ACTIVE CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY in growing 
community needs qualified Adult Librarian. Expand- 
ing system includes three small branches, with book- 
mobile service pending. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $4296-$5232, de- 
pending on experience; usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, 
Ariz. 

pacific northwest 
CITY LIBRARIAN, Spokane Public Library. Open 
December ], 1960. Beginning salary, $7500 a year. 
City retirement plan, Social Security, sick leave, 
4-week vacation. L.S. degree, state certification, ad- 
ministrative experience required. Apply to Mrs. 
Gladys S. Puckett, Librarian, Spokane Public Li- 
brary, S. 10 Cedar, Spokane 4, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social Security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistant Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for recent library school graduate to obtain 
reference, map, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool summers. 
Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group hospitali- 
zation and medical insurance. Good beginning salary 
to right person. B-149. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5652, two weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement plan, Social Security. In 
county seat equidistant Portland, Seattle, ocean 
beaches, Mount Rainier. Climate mild, town friendly 
and literate. Inquiries: Mr. D. L. Olson, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Chehalis Public Library, Chehalis, 


Wash. 
far. west 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4896-$5964. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for agricultural research 
library. Experience in cataloging and reference 
needed. Library degree required. Salary range $5496- 
$7008. Apply: Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton -& San Joaquin 
County has two positions open: Coordinator of Adult 
Reading and Reference Services, $6966-$8268; Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, $5202-$6168. For details write Di- 
rector of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton 
& San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. 
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SAN FRANCISCD. Coordinator, Children’s Ag 
tivities. $556-3676 per month. Last day to file appli 
cation, October 31, 1960. For application and infor 
mation circular, write to San Francisco Civil Servic 
Commission, City Hall, San Francisco 2. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Glendor: 
near Los Angeles. Salary depends upon trainin; 
and experience. Library science degree requirec 
Sick leave, group insurance, Social Security. Apply- 
Mrs. Herschel Stoke, Secretary, Library Board, Glen 
dora Public Library, Glendora, Calif. 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN: Applications are nov 
being accepted for this newly created position i: 
the new Community Library Center of the City o 
San Leandro, California. Starting monthly salary be 
tween $505 and $613. The principal librarian is re 
sponsible to the library director and will have exten 
sive administrative responsibilities. These includ 
coordinating department activities, developing staj 
personnel, and public relations, Tf you have graduate: 
from a recognized college with an AB degree, com 


` pleted one year of librarianship education resultin; 


in a degree in Library Science and if you have hat 
three years recent, increasingly responsible work ex 
perience as a librarian you are invited to apply. Fo 
details, write, wire or telephone the Personnel Office 
City Hall, San Leandro, California, by October 14 
1960. NEptune 8-4100. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN: To administer program o 
central library, 16 community branches, bookmobile: 
and school branches, Circulation over 772,000. Pro 
fessional staff of 15; total staff of 63. Require: 
California County Librarian’s certificate, Californi: 
driver’s license; graduation from accredited schoo 
of librarianship; and 5 years professional experience 
including 3 years in top level supervisory position i 
a library having brench system. Salary $595 month 
Inquire before November 12, 1960. Interviews ir 
Ventura, California, early in December. Apply tc 
Mahlon Turner, Personnel Director, Court House 
Ventura, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—to have charge of the refer 
ence services for the Merced County Free Library 
(Merced County is located in the center of Cali 
fornia’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Requires gradu 
ation from a recognized college or university sup 
plemented by one year of graduate study in ar 
accredited library school and 2 years of full-time paic 
experience in professional library work. Salary $376- 
$458; liberal vacatian; sick leave; medical and hos 
pitalization insurance; county retirement and Social 
Security. Apply: Merced County Personnel Depart 
ment, Courts Buildirg, 21st & M Sts., Merced, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LONG ISLAND, New York, or Florida. School, pub 
lic, or hospital library. Teacher-education and L.S 
studying towards degree. B-65-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
- first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise, 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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„nly enuine Wicture Covers’ 
that have UNSURPASSED DETAIL’ 





Yes, the boss is right. When you specify Genuine PICTURE COVERS 
you get MORE than just covers — you get reproductions of a quality 
unobtainable elsewhere — reproductions which keep their youth and newness 
after many, many circulations — reproductions with detail which makes 
them come alive with interest — reproductions which are so lifelike 
in color and animation, they compel immediate attention. 


There are many reasons why you should specify Genuine PICTURE COVERS 
for your next prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles are available. 


Send for samples of those illustrated above and the names of the binders 
who use Genuine PICTURE COVERS, 





icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY GY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC, IN NEW YORK City * 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: YUkon 1-1800 





s MAY Live 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OH 





Postmaster: please send notice of 
sndeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ul. 
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«you'll find it in WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia’ 


The question mark is a familiar symbol language more readable in World Book 
to librarians; World Book a familiar Encyclopedia... .first in sales, quality, 
source. As experts in sources of infor- leadership. 

mation, you know the value of fine IIIT TT 
reference works. In directing inquiries to 
the 20-volume World Book Encyclopedia, 
you know questions will be answered 
accurately, informatively, interestingly. 
Maps are more revealing, illustrations 
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ls DELIVERY OF BOOKS 
IMPORTANT TO YOU? 


It is to us. Thats why librarians all over the country have found that 
our handling of their orders for BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books is quick, accurate and complete, saving them costly time. And 
the attractive books they receive will stay bound through years of cir- 


culation as their name says. 


May we suggest that you write today so that we might send you our 


literature and catalogs. 


N BM ETH 50/Lincty Lue. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago 11. PPPE E 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. i 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership ducs. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 255 








each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 
a, v 
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One piece, adjustable, 4 2 | 


with paper back ae One piece, adjustable, 
1⁄2 mil. mylar* 


DURAFOLD for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover 1⁄2 mil. mylar* 
...choose Demco “PAPERFOLD”’...easily ad- i “ree 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold”’ features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 1% Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 144 Mil. Mylar*. 
yet 
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“) Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 


(33 n 
Economical, that’s made with 1 Mil Mylar*. One fold is already 
adjustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 


$ >K ARAT ‘ à 
] mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes. 






pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (Order Crystaljacs Today!) 


WD LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488,,Madison 1, Wisconsin « Box 852, Fresno, California « Box1772, New Haven 2,Connecticut 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


* The world’s great libraries 
are “part of yours” 
with 


microfilms 
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Notable ENGLISH resources help newer 
libraries catch up with expanding needs 


>K ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS begins with Heraclitus 
Ridens and Democritus Ridens of 1681, ends with 1900. Purchase 
on annual subscription of 100M pages, $500. 

>K ENGLISH BOOKS (Pollard and Redgrave) 1475-1640, and (Wing) 
1641-1700. Both series available on annual subscription basis of 
100M pages for $500. 

* BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL RHETORIC AND ELOCU- 
TION, sponsored by Speech Ass'n. of America, comes in a set of 40M 
pages, for $200. 


COMING! 
Basic Russian 
Works—write 
if interested. 









The titles above are but part of the great literary heritage 
that University Microfilms makes available at low cost. Subjects 
ranging from American Periodicals, Irish Newspapers, Theatre 
Source Materials, etc. are all described in the new Catalog No. 
11. Write for a copy. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INc. 
M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
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IOVEMBER COVER 


'ailey K. Howard (right) 
iresident of World Book En- 
yclopedia’s publisher, pre- 
ents a check for $25,000, a 
ontribution to the headquar- 
ers building fund, to David H. 
‘lift, executive director of 
(LA. See page 843 for more 
formation on the new 
Vorld Book Encyclopedia— 
(LA Goals Award. 


‘he ALA Bulletin is the official 
ournal of the American Library 
issociation and publishes ma- 
erial of general interest to li- 
rarians and those interested in 
he library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
heir own unless ALA endorse- 
rent is noted. 


\cceptance of an advertisement 
oes not imply endorsement of 
he product by the American Li- 
rary Association. 


‘he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
exed in Education Index and 
dbrary Literature. A microfilm 
dition is available from Univer- 


ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 


C. J. Hoy 
pa Mary Falvey 
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READER’S GUIDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Early in December 1960 the Committee on 
Wilson Indexes plans to distribute the final 
voting list of periodical titles for inclusion 
in the Reader’s Guide. 

Certainly many libraries would add new 
periodicals to their subscription list if they 
were to be indexed in the Reader’s Guide. 
The only way to achieve this additional 
coverage is for libraries to vote for peri- 
odicals not now subscribed for with the 
expectation that they will be added if there 
is sufficient support from subscribers. 
Therefore, let reference value be the chief 
basis of selection. 

Give serious consideration also to the 
maintenance of a subject balance so that 
at least one periodical in each indicated 
subject field is included. 

Only with careful adherence to these 
two basic principles can the Reader’s Guide 
continually improve its coverage. 

Jerome K. Wilcox, chairman 
Committee on Wilson Indexes 
ALA Reference Services Division 


THE DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION 


The Duplicates Exchange Union is now a com- 
mittee of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division. It has been transferred from the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, where 
it has been in operation for ten years under its 
present name. Before 1950 it was called the Peri- 
odicals Exchange Union, and it is still used pri- 
marily for the exchange of periodicals. 

Charles Penrose, librarian of the Clarkson 
College of Technology, Potsdam, New York, 
continues as chairman of the committee. Mr. Pen- 
rose handles all membership correspondence and 
publishes a list of members annually. He writes 
about the organization: 

The Duplicates Exchange Union is a group of 
libraries—college, school, and public—which 
agree to publish at least two exchange lists a year. 
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The Union operates on a cooperative basis; there 
are no charges other than paying postage for the’ 
materials received. Thus it has been a great help 
to smaller libraries with limited budgets, which 
find that through the Union they can build up ex- 
tensive back files at very reasonable cost. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union does not cover 
the same field as the U.S. Book Exchange, being 
geared primarily to the small college and public 
library which is trying to build up its collection 
primarily of domestic books and periodicals. The 
research type of material handled by the USBE 
would be of little interest to many of the libraries 
in the Union. 

No attempt is made to keep the exchange to a 
piece-for-piece basis. All libraries are expected to 
ship to the first requesting library any items that 
they have listed. 

Approximately 185 libraries are now in the 
Union. Others are invited to apply to the chair- 
man for membership. Circulation of at least two 
exchange lists a year is the only requirement for 
membership. 
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Here is a reproduction of the ‘‘rough,”’ the original de- 
sign of the 1961 National Library Week poster. This 
is the fourth NLW poster to be created by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company—see the article on Norman ita 
in this issue. 
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. WHY EXTEND LIBRARY SERVICES 

CHARLES E. GoopELL, newly elected Congress- 
man from New York, spoke in the House on 
August 22 for extension of the Library Services 
Act (see this month’s Washington Report). 


While he did not neglect its efficient and suc- | 


cessful operation during its five years, he based 
his support primarily on a restatement of its 
purposes. 

The most important result of what we propose 
to do here today will be, without doubt, the 
spreading and the nurturing of knowledge in 
those quarters of our society which lack the re- 
sources to bring to their people what the modern 
world demands: a full and informed awareness of 
the dynamic world in which we live. 

It is therefore to the personalized results of 
this act that I address myself. This program has 
effectively stimulated the availability of books and 
words which, when taken together, comprise the 
fount of human knowledge. Once having pre- 
sented information in its most available form, 
have we any assurance that our citizens will come 
to drink at the fount? We know that they will. 
We know that on every occasion which arises for 
obtaining increased knowledge, many of our peo- 
ple have demonstrated their eager determination 
to make the most of it. 

The key to our future is individual thirst for 
knowledge. The lonely youth on the farm who can 
now only dream of college may consult, if he de- 
sires, the bookmobile for information on how to 





Saran R. Reep has joined the ALA staff as 
executive secretary of the Library Education Divi- 
sion and secretary of the Committee on Accredi- 
tation. Miss Reed was 
most recently an assist- 
ant professor in the Flor- 
ida State University Li- 
brary School. She has 
also been a staff member 
of the library schools at 
the universities of Chi- 
cago, Denver, and North 
Carolina. She is co- 
author, with Louis R. 
Wilson and Mildred 
Lowell, of The Library 
in College Instruction, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company in 1951, and has written or ed- 
ited a number of articles, bulletins, and pro- 
ceedings. In the American Library Association 
she has been active in public relations work as 
well as in the Library Education Division. She is 
e@fraduate of Cornell College and has library 
degrees from Illinois and Chicago. 














Now Monthly. ! 
YOU NEED THIS 
SERVICE MORE THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
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Here’s Why — 

1. More juvenile books published 

2. Growing number of publishers 

3. You're faced with more demands for your 
time. 


MB NuBook Cards give you: 


A. Advance Service—an advance file of all chil- 
dren’s and young people’s books announced for pub- 
lication each fall and spring: Twice a year; a cata- 
log, on cards, of coming publications ......$20.00 


B. Review Service—A cumulative, alphabetically- 
arranged, list of review notations appearing in 8 
major reviewing sources for children’s and young 
people's books; on 3x 5 cards ......0025.. $20.00 


Nine times a year—Monthly October 
through May; and August. 
Subscribers (many of them continuous since the 
service began in 1952) tell us the service is 

“invaluable.” 


To let you sample this service we 
will send you the regular monthly 
packet of cards for $2.50, provided 
your order reaches us by the 15th of 
the preceding month. 


Clip coupon, mount on postcard, mail 


MB NUBOOK Cards 

P. O. Box 585 

Oak Park, Illinois 

|] Send your advance service (@ $20.00 

|| Send your review service @ $20.00 

|_| Send combination of both services @ $35.00 
C] Send your sample packet @ $2.50 
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BOOKS 
FROM 
CHINA 


in English 











CHINA KNOWLEDGE SERIES 


Simple Geography of China, Wang Chun-heng. 


7 m AOE ean ee Oe ae i re eee $. 1.25 
Outline History of China, Tung Chi-ming. 469 p. 
BP dc Oak, Foo walk + Sens g Fates Beek ste <:s 2.25 
History of the Modern Chinese Revolution, Ho Kan- 
chihi BOP o | FORE nn ek ha, dice anta 3.50 
Brief History of Chinese Fiction, Lu Hsun. 462 p. 
i a Raa AES ee ee ete 7 rer 2.50 
Short History of Chinese Philosophy, Hou Wai-lu. 
ey 2 Ae eh YTT 1.35 


CHINA IN TRANSITION. Encyclopedic information 
on many aspects of life in China today. Photos. 


EPM AEP eh Nien 0,8 oc cand cade needs. 2.50 
PEKING OPERA, A Traditional Chinese Art. 82 
BOGE, 102 OR. TPES “ovis cce sede cnsees s 2.50 


PEKING. ‘The Forbidden City’’ in photograph and 
painting. All aspects of life in China's capital. 
A collector's item of rare beauty. Captions in 
Chinese with English translations in accompany- 
ing booklet. Size 94” x 12”. Boxed. 291 p. 


| are Se mie See Ae kee Oe 30.00 
METEOROLOGY 1919-1949. 25 Collected Scien- 
tific Papers. Charts & Stat. Tables. Pub. by 
Academia Sinica, Peking. 625 p. 1954 .. 10.00 


SUMMATION OF THE FOURIER SERIES OF 
ORTHOGONAL FUNCTIONS, Chen Kien-kwong. 
Science Press, Peking. 174 p. 1957 ...... 4.00 

MODERN CHINESE READER (and Grammar) Parts 
1 & Il. Compiled by the Chinese Language Spe- 
cial Class for Foreign Students in Peking Univer- 
sity. “‘Epoch"’ Publishers. Peking. 786 p. 1958. 
a ag ee ee AE A ee 3.50 

THE SCHOLARS, Wu Ching-tzu. Famous 18th Cen- 
tury novel, a satire on the ancient examination 
system and the life of intellectuals. Illustrated. 
Boxed. 722 p. 1957 5.00 

MIDNIGHT, Mao Tun. Tragic story of a Shanghai 
industrialist in the 1930's in the Galsworthy- 
Dreiser tradition. 524 p. 1957 3.75 

THE HURRICANE, Chou Li-po. Powerful story of the 
land reform in China's northwest frontier area. 


409 p. 1955 3.50 
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Write for our complete free Catalog. For informa- 
tion about the PEKING REVIEW, CHINA RECON- 
STRUCTS, CHINA PICTORIAL, etc., request our free 
Periodical Announcement. 





CHINA BOO 
& PERIODICA 


334 West Schiller Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


KS 
LS 
Direct Importer of Books & Periodicals 


From the People’s Republic of China 
Under a U.S.A. Import License 
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life for him and, perhaps, turn into reality the 
dreams of his family. He in turn can add his con- 
tribution to the rich heritage of his own state and 
community. 3 

The farmer vexed by the problems of his intri- 
cate business can find factual and authenticated 
solutions on the shelves of the local—perhaps 
transient—library. It is a means to self-help in 
refreshing contrast to the government servings 
of intellectual pablum that have become all too 
familiar to our farmers. 

Our young men and women are the greatest 
natural resources that this nation possesses. To 
allow any portion of this resource to lie fallow 
because books are not available is wrong. 

We set ourselves apart from those societies and 
those governments which train and propagandize 
their people, not for the sake of those people, but 
for the state. These alien philosophies conceive 
of education and books as means to domination 
and control of the mind. We do the opposite in 
our great country. We look to the individual first, 
and to his mind, knowing that only by the libera- 
tion of intelligent minds can real human progress 
be attained. eco 





Total registration at the Montreal Joint Con- 
ference of the American Library Association and 
the Canadian Library Association was 4643. Of 
this number, 780 came from New York State 
and 448 from Ontario. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


November 1960 : 
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7,250,000 


words 
revised 
this year! § 








The 1960 Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains the most sweeping revisions in its almost 
200-year history. This year, to keep up-to-date on 
all the new views, new subjects, new experts, 
Britannica editors changed 7,250,000 words— 
nearly twice as much up-dating as in less eventful 
years (and more words than are contained in 









Achtung! 


Sie verlassen nach 
-7am West Berlin 


many less comprehensive encyclopaedias!). 

As librarians, you know the necessity of keep- 
ing up— making certain your library can provide 
students with the source books of today. You 
know that the best way is by regularly renewing 
your edition of Britannica. Yesterday’s less com- 
plete encyclopaedia can not meet today’s needs. 


“The Reference Standard of the World” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 210-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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is history 
crumbling 


in your library ? 


It is if you own valuable old newspaper 
files which have not been microfilmed. 


In spite of every precaution you can 
take to protect and preserve this his- 
torical material — the deterioration 
is inevitable and is going on right 
now in your library. 

By their very nature, newspapers 
made of wood pulp will turn into 
masses of brittle, yellowed paper and 
crumble away .. . and even rag- 
content newspapers do not escape 
damage and eventual ruin from con- 
stant use, careless handling, clipping, 
and vandalism. 


Stop this destruction of your price- 
less, irreplaceable historical material 
at once by having it put on microfilm. 


In addition to preserving history 
— you'll save space, and get the ease, 
convenience and cleanliness of micro- 
film use, and you'll enjoy the faster 
reference. 


But most important of all . . . because the microfilming was done 
by Micro Photo, specialists in archival newspaper microfilming, 
you'll have the assurance that now this material has been pre- 
served in a form that will protect it against the ravages of time. 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 


1700 SHAW AVENUE * CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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A note of thanks 


After the Montreal Conference of the American 
Library Association, I retired from the Council 
of the Association and now wish to address a note 
of thanks to the membership. 

The four years during which I served were 
very important in the history of the library pro- 
fession and the Council did much to consolidate 
the position of the profession in American life 
and culture. In retrospect, it is heartening to 
realize that I had a small part in this movement. 

In these days, when the economic incentives for 
prospective librarians are much too few in com- 
parison to some other professions, the young li- 
brarian should know that our democratic organi- 
zation offers many opportunities for service and 
professional growth which help compensate for 
other features which librarianship lacks. 

Membership in the ALA and its divisions can 
be a rich experience and carries with it wide 


opportunities to make friends and “do things” 
in almost any area of interest. Election to the 
Council is a satisfying recognition of this mem- 
bership and one’s efforts to improve libraries 
and librarianship in this country. 

To new members and old we say “thanks”; to 
prospective members we say “welcome to a pro- 
gressive, farsighted organization which offers al- 
most unlimited opportunities to those who are 
interested in making a contribution to the cul- 
tural heritage of our age.” 

WALLACE VanJACKSON, library director 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 


HML—A personal reminiscence 


Undoubtedly you will have many letters of 
reminiscence arising from the warm appreciation 
of Mr. Lydenberg in the September issue. How- 
ever, I feel compelled to send you one of my 
own. > 

I joined the New York Public Library staff 
fresh from library school on a temporary ap- 
pointment in the summer of 1939. A few months 
later I landed in the hospital with a long but not 
terribly serious illness. In the process of joining 
the staff I had met Mr. Lydenberg but certainly 
was not aware that he knew me, just about the 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 








The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate if. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces, Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you’re now using hand-lettered 
signs the Shewcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


earn why soe many libraries are .- 


using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation, 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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most junior of his staff of several hundred 
people. 

Not many days after my arrival at the hospi- 
tal I had a long handwritten letter from him 
which extended condolences, offered to advance 
any amount of money I might need, and was, in 
tone, the type of letter I might have expected 
from a favorite uncle rather than a distant ad- 
ministrator. Later when I left the hospital I had 
a similar letter urging me to take all the time 
necessary for a full recovery, without loss of pay. 

This sort of personal interest was apparently 
typical, and endeared him to his staff. 

ARTHUR T. Hamin, librarian 
University of Cincinnati 


The September issue 


Congratulations on the splendid September 1960 
issue of the Bulletin and most especially on the 
excellent article by Raynard Swank, “The Help 
We Give.” While Dr. Swank is speaking pri- 
marily of international library relations, his ob- 
servations should be read by every American 
(ugly, quiet, or just well-meaning). I hope that 
Dr. Swank’s statement will be widely distributed 
outside the library field as well as in it. 

LESTER ASHEIM, dean 

Graduate Library School 

The University of Chicago 


Many thanks for the very interesting September 

Bulletin—so good that my 17-year-old and 15- 

year-old were glad to read some of the articles. .’.. 
Mrs. H. P. Hopper 
Washington, D.C. 


Of the unusually large number of letters received 
about the September issue, Mrs. Hopper’s was 
unigue.— ED. 


The Intellectual Freedom Front 
Thank you for including in the September 1960 
issue of the ALA Bulletin the excellent article 
by Everett T. Moore on the Plymouth Meeting 
controversy. I hope you will continue to keep us 
abreast of developments in the field of intellec- 
tual freedom insofar as this pertains to librar- 
ians. This will serve to give us a more realistic 
picture of our profession in present-day Ameri- 
can society. 

Jean Hoprer, head 

Business, Science and 

Indust-y Department 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 


Such is Mr. Moores intention. See his review of 
the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, situation in this 
issue. However, readers should note that the De- 
cember issue will not contain any of the regular 
departments except Memo to Members.—Ep. 


A Catalog Worth Having... 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
For Schools and Libraries 


This 84-page catalog has over 2,000 ticles classified and 
listed alphabetically for easy ordering. More and more 
librarians and school officials are turning to PAPER- 
BOUND BOOKS to get the best in reading material at a 


low price. 


Write for Your Free Catalog Today! 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


(A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


564 W. Monroe St. 
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American Assembly 


Series 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report of President’s Commission on 
National Goals 


Certain to be one of the most widely read books of the 
year, due to the extensive publicity and promotion it 
will receive through all media. 

This book contains the official Report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals. It sets a series of goals for 
vital areas of our national life, and develops an outline 
of policies and programs to attain these goals. Its message 
speaks to all Americans, telling us what we can do as 
individuals to help our nation achieve its objectives. 
The issues are stated clearly and concisely; 
the proposals are bold and decisive, calling 
for specific courses of action and 
continuing discussion and debate 
among intelligent Americans. 


250 pp. ` $3.50 Clothbound December 











Authors of Chapters 


Catherine Bauer 
Willlam P. Bundy 
Edward F. Denison 
James P. Dixon, Jr. 
John W. Gardner 
Morton Grodzins 
August Heckscher 
Clark Kerr 

William J, Langer 


pJohn J, McCloy 
3 Clinton Rossiter 
Wallace $. Sayre 


Lauren K. Soth 
Herbert Stein 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 
Warren Weaver 
Henry M. Wriston 


administered by the 
American Assembly, 
Columbia University 


Members of the President’s Commission on National Goals 


Henry M. Wriston, Chairman » Frank Pace, Jr., Vice Chairman 
Erwin D. Canham e James B. Conant + Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


Alfred M. Gruenther + LearnedHand + Clark Kerr «+ James R, Killian, Jr. 


Crawford H. Greenewait « 


* George Meany 


SECRETARY OF STATE Edited by Don K. Price 


This book examines the office of the Secretary of State, describ- 
ing the complex roles and relationships that make the office 
what it is today: the head of a-vast, expanding federal depart- 
ment deeply involved in vital domestic and world affairs. 

The spread of world communism, the sweeping revolution 
in military technology, and the social struggles of newly inde- 
pendent nations pose unprecedented problems for the U.S. 
Secretary of State. Here at home, the Secretary's function is 
complicated further by the necessity of securing the support of 
the executive, congress, the military, and the general public. 

The effects of all these influences on the office of the Secretary 
of State are examined here for the first time. Seven highly 
qualified experts who have had important roles tn shaping the 
State Department of today analyze the many facets of the 
Secretary's task. 200 pp. $3.50 Clothbound December 


The Authors of 
Secretary of State 


Don K. Price, editor 
Dean Acheson 


Robert Bowie 
John Sloan Dickey 
William Y. Elliott 
Paul Nitze 

Henry W. Wriston 





The Federal Government & Higher Education ¢ 192 pp $3.50 Published 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


a PRENTICE-HALL, INC.—Library Service Dept. E98% Gis. N.J. 
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SCIENCE CIRCUS 
by Bob Brown 


153 exciting scientific experiments 
and party stunts for home demon- 
stration that are safe, easy to per- 
form (no special equipment re- 
quired) and based on well-known 
scientific laws. Fun for the family— 
and perfect as a general science 
course supplement for all feachers 


and students. 


Jus? Published  Hlustrated $4.50 







Library Highlights from FLEET 


A NEW and COMPLETE 
Home Beauty Program for Women 


Famous beauty expert Doreen Teeling shows women of all ages how to 
achieve a fuller, happier life by learning to discover their own true beauty. 
The easy-to-follow home beauty course outlined in THIS SIDE OF YOUR 
MIRROR—revealing the author's professional secrets and tested methods- 
covers diet, posture, figure control, grooming, fashion, hair styling, cos- 


metics, and even speech and etiquette. Intro. by Mary G. Roebling. 


Coming November 14 Illustrated $3.95 





A Trio of Timeless, Fun-Filled Reference Titles for all Readers 





AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH ELMER... 
BACKWARDS 


by Elmer “Sizzle” Wheeler 


A sparkling saga about a slap- 
happy safari that’s the funniest 
travel guide ever! Covers Mexico, 
Alaska, Morocco, Japan, Thailand, 
Egypt, Greece, Israel, Holland, 
Spain and points between—and is 
packed with off-beat travel tips on 
out-of-the-way shops, hotels, res- 
tavran{s and night clubs. 


Just Published Hlustrated $4.95 
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GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 
by Van Allen Bradley 


The clues to rare book collectors’ 
“reasure hunts—contained in a 
Jnique reference volume by the Lit- 
erary Editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, With an index and price eval- 
vation of over 2,000 valuable titles 
and an illustrated guide to the rec- 
ognizable features of sought-after 


“rst editions. 


Published illustrated $5.95 


Order NOW at your usual library discount 
FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Library record problems too 





CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 


Pnr 
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to handle? 





Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 


_ 


efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand micro-filming can solve 
space, storage and copying problems as well as help you devise new 
office techniques and systems. Even more important, Remington 
Rand microfilm experts are always available to you to diagnose rec- 
ord problems—help you train personnel in modern microfilm tech- 
niques. Learn all the advantages of Remington Rand Cameras—the 
best of the portables and stationaries—and all the supplementary 
equipment and services that go with them... see what they can do 
for your particular business operation. Get all the information on 
the complete microfilm line~Remington Rand! Use the attached 
coupon now—no obligation, of course. 


Memington. Fland. Systems 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 East 42 Stroect, Now York 17, N.Y. 


Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


twish more information on Remington 
Rand Microfilm Equipment and its 
application to my business. 

Name 
Title 
Company. 
AddTT {1.1 eee eee DD ee ane 
City. 


zone 











State 
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HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness .. . Heckman Standardized Magazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory ... 
Library Book Binding in the largest selection of 
illustrated and Decorative covers available... 
Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use . . . plus a special service for 
restoration and repair of rare volumes. 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 


Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 


Day Service 
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NORTH MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA 






BOUND TO PLEASE 
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A FEw YEARS AGO, | WAS TOLO THAT THIS COLUMN WAS BEING TOO MUCH A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE COMINGS AND GOINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND THAT | SHOULD DESIST 
FROM SUCH ACCOUNTS. SINCE THE CRITICISM WAS SOMEWHAT JUSTIFIED ~ AND PAR= 
TICULARLY SINCE THE GHIDING GAME FROM AN ALA OFFICER = | TRIED TO MEND MY 
WAYS. | WOULD, HOWEVER, LIKE TO REVERT FOR JUST ONCE SO THAT | CAN SAY SOME 
WORDS OF APPRECIATION TO THE KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. AND, INDIRECTLY, TO 
ALL STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. ÍT HAS BEEN MORE THAN A LITTLE WHILE SINCE 
I've HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND A STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
AND, THUS, IT WAS WITH MUCH PLEASURE THAT | TOOK OFF ON OCTOBER 12 TO THE 
MEETING OF KLA iN HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. [T WAS A SPLENDID MEETING, MOST ABLY 
ANO GRACIOUSLY PRESIDED OVER BY PRESIDENT ONEITA JOHNSON. THE THREE HUNDRED 
OR SO’MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE HEARD A VARIETY OF INTERESTING SPEAKERS AT THE 
GENERAL SESSIONS, INCLUDING ROBERT VOSPER, MARIETTA DANIELS, MRS. ELIZABETH 
Owens, MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION, Lewis MEYER, 800K DEALER OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, AND AUTHOR WILLIAM 
QO. Steere. Miss Fravet Barnes ano Miss HELEN BRADFORD WERE HONORED FOR THEIR 
WORK AS LIBRARY TRUSTEES. ONE PERSON COULD NOT COVER ALL OF THE MANY 
BREAKFAST AND SECTION MEETINGS BUT | MADE ONE EARLY MORNING SESSION AT WHICH 
Joe SHIPMAN (Linboa HALL LIBRARY) EDUCATED AND INFORMED HIS AUDIENCE WELL ON 
NAUTOMATIC STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL FOR LIBRARIES -— THE PRESENT SITUATION AND 
FUTURE Promise.'! | LISTENED WITH SPECIAL INTEREST BECAUSE OF ALA'S PRESENT 
PLANS FOR AN EXHIBIT ON THE LIBRARY OF THE FuTURE aT THE CENTURY 21 ExPosi- 
TION IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. KLA NOW HAS A MEMBERSHIP OF APPROXIMATELY ONE 
THOUSAND. SUCH STATE MEETINGS PLAY A MOST EFFECTIVE PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROGRESS OF LIBRARY SERVICE AND LIBRARIANSHIP. 


ALA's Executive BOARD WILL HOLD ITs FaLL MeeTING IN CHICAGO on November 11-12. 
AS USUAL, THERE WILL BE A FULL DOCKET OF MATTERS REQUIRING THE BOARD'S. 
ATTENTION. THESE WILL INCLUDE A REVIEW OF PLANS FOR FUND RAISING TO SUPPORT 
PROGRAM GENERALLY AND THE BUTLOING PROGRAM IN PARTICULARe THE PROPOSED 
PROGRAM AND BUDGET OF THE ALA PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT WILL BE CONSIDERED AS 
WELL SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET REQUESTS FROM THE UNITS OF ALA. VARIOUS SPECIAL 
PROJECT PROPOSALS, FOR WHIGH FOUNDATION GOOPERATION WILL BE SOUGHT, WILL BE 
REVIEWED BY THE BOARD. OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE WILL BE A CONSIDERATION OF 
CounctL'S AGENDA FOR THE 1961 MIDWINTER MEETING. 


THE MEETING OF THE BOARD WILL BE PRECEDED ON Novemeer 9 AND 10 BY THE 
HEADQUARTERS VISITING COMMITTEE'S ANNUAL LOOK AT HEADQUARTERS OPERATIONS. 
THE COMMITTEE THIS YEAR IS GOMPOSED OF Miss CHASE, MR.» HARLOW, ANO MR. 
JACOBS, CHAIRMAN. ON NovemBer 10, THE Board's SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 
WILL MEET WITH ALA's ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES» THIS SUBCOMMITTEE IS COMPOSED OF 
THE Cericers oF ALA} THE ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ARE MR. EDWIN C. AUSTIN OF 
| CHICAGO, Mr. EDWARD HOPKINSON, JRe, OF PHILADELPHIA, AND RICHARD B. SEALOCK 


OF KANSAS CITY. 





avio H., CLIFT. 
Ocroser 19, 1960 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17— 
23, 1962; Chicago, July 14—20 (tentative), 1963; St. Louis, June 28- 
July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3—9, 1966; 
n Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, 


a 


Jan. 31—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962 
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The Brodac™ 
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AUTOMATIC CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


.. .t0 meet the problem of. 
; 









... here are a few 
excerpts from fhe many 

letters in our file 
from Brodac users. 


1% % # 4 boon to the library 
business * * *” 

“x * we hope to get a second 
machine * * *” 

“#2 > we have slipped our last book 


... happy day!” 
EEE na looking up of card numbers— 


no enlarging film’... what the typist likes 
is not having to type!” 

“H #X we just couldn't get along without 
the Brodac now!” 

"*** more libraries in the area will ‘succumb’ 
to its charms!” 


Brodac System 


The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 
Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System’s Savings. Subse- 
2 quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 
Continuous  over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 
: cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 

Savin gs conserved for more creative tasks. 


NO OTHER k Completely error-proof. 


CHARGING SYSTEM % Installed with almost ‘plug-in’ simplicity. 


¥%& Desk-Level operation. 
COMBINES Á% No developing or scanning of film. 


ALL OF THESE % Automatic circulation tallies. 
FEATURES + Installed on a “test” basis. 
Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 
Home Office: Dept. 168-C1, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
INDUSTRIES West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
RO~ In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., = 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 
says, “...Senegal...Sudanese Republic...[vory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...” * To him it says, 
**...cglonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization... perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...” * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. Xx The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 


one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. * Full details of the 1960 
AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information. 





THE AMERICANA CORPORATION ALA 1160 
i EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
The E ncyclopedia 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


ore 


Please see that I receive full information about the 1960 Encyclopedia 
Americana, 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA SCHOOL OR LIBRARY 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
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Chicago 11 Hinois 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 


Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family reading aloud 

or for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject cate- 

gories with age levels shown, Prepared by a joint committee 

ot the Children’s Services Division and the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers. 

June 1960 $1.50 
10 copies $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 


Lists and annotates 1000 in-prim books and magazines for a 
balanced working collection for grades K-8. Titles arranged 
by subject with grade level and complete buying and cata- 
loging information. Subject, author, title index. 

February 1960 $2.00 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 


A balanced selection of over 1000 in-print titles for grades 
7, 8 and 9. Complete buying and cataloging information 
in addition to annotations for each title. Indexed. 

February 1960 $2.00 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


Issued twice monthly, reviews current books for children, 
young people and adults recommended for library purchase. 
Features the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other 
reference works, both recommended and not recommended 
for purchase. 23 issues. Regular price $6.00 


Special Combination Price Offer 


Either of the new Basic Book Collections . . . for Elementary 
Grades .. . for Junior High Schools and a new or additional 
subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
at the money saving price of only $6.75 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th Edition 


Nearly 1500 titles annotated ard arranged according to the 
Dewey classification with classification numbers, subject 
headings, LC Card numbers and general reading level. Pro- 
fessional helps include separate lists of magazines and selec- 
tion aids in the audio-visual fiekd. 

1957 $2.75 


RICHER BY ASIA 


Detailed notes on 80 outstanding adult books on Asia espe- 
cially suitable for young people Includes sample book talks, 
bibliography for discussion leacers, sources of films and free 
materials, and program suggest:ons. 


1959 $1.25 
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by Everett T. Moore 


BARTLESVILLE, AND AFTER 


“Remember Bartlesville” has never become a 
battle cry of American librarians, nor does this 
department recommend that it should. But if we 
need slogans, it might carry fully as much mean- 
ing as “Don’t join the book burners.” 

So many threats to the freedom to read oc- 
curred during the early 1950’s that the case of 
Ruth Brown, who after more than thirty years 
as librarian of the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Free 
Public Library was dismissed in 1950, has þe- 
come obscured. Yet her case did more, perhaps, 
than any other in our time to shock librarians 
in the United States into examining their beliefs 
in intellectual freedom. 

A brief résumé of the incident appears in 
Robert B. Downs’s The First Freedom (ALA, 
1960) in the article by James Rorty, “The At- 
tack on Our Libraries.” It was a month after 
the Communists invaded South Korea, he notes, 
that Ruth Brown lost her job. “The two events 
were not wholly unconnected. With American 
young men fighting in Korea, American mothers 
and fathers all across the nation had become 
increasingly concerned about Communist sub- 
version on the home front.” 

The complaint against Miss Brown was not 
that she was a Communist (which she was not), 
but that the library kept on its shelves the New 
Republic, the Nation, and Soviet Russia Today, 
and that she had participated in group discus- 
sions of race relations. The charge, made by a 
citizens’ committee, had been investigated by the 
City Commission, which recommended Miss 
Brown’s discharge. 

Miss Brown received the support of her li- 
brary board, which ruled that although Soviet 
Russia Today might well be discontinued, the 
New Republic and the Nation might be re- 
tained. 

A city ordinance provided for dismissal of the 
librarian only for misconduct or neglect of duty. 
But the City Commission discovered that under a 
home rule charter, under Oklahoma law, it could 
repeal the ordinance under which the library 


-board was appointed. It thereupon passed a new 


ordinance, assumed contro] of the library, dis- 


missed Miss Brown, and appointed a new li- 
brarian. 

Miss Brown appealed her case to the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, contending that the com- 
mission’s action was contrary to state statutes, to 
“state interest in library matters,” and to the 
“general welfare.” Two years later the court 
ruled against her, holding that “the operation 
and administration of a city library is a matter 
of strictly municipal concern.” 

So ended the sorry incident. 

The ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
had submitted a resolution on the case to the 
ALA Council at the 1951 Midwinter Meeting, 
protesting the discharge of Miss Brown, and the 
Council adopted it. A full report of the matter 
had earlier been submitted by the Oklahoma Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom to the president and Executive Board 
of the ALA. This report, published in the ALA 
Bulletin, March 1950, is eloquent in its state- 
ment and interpretation of the case. “We can 
only infer, in view of the published record, that 
Ruth Brown was unjustly and cavalierly dis- 
charged because of her professional belief in 
free libraries,” it concludes. 

Writing to the Library Journal, October 15, 
1950, James W. Henderson of the New York 
Public Library said, “It is a credit to Miss 
Brown, the librarian, that she was a zealous civil 
servant and kept the library going, even during 
the most difficult depression years. It is also to 
her credit that she took seriously her responsi- 
bilities as a Christian and democrat. She took 
children into her home, reared them, provided 
the means by which several young people were 
able to go through college, and helped many 
others in countless ways. Through the years, be- 
ing in constant contact with ideas, she developed 
a liberal philosophy consistent with her religion 
and her innate sense of what was right and 
just.” 

A number ot efforts at censorship in public 
libraries attracted wide attention in the years 
that followed—most of them resulting from com- 
plaints by individuals or groups about the pres- 
ence of subversive books in library collections. 
Among the prominent datelines on reports of 
these incidents were Boston; Galion, Ohio; Mt. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania; and San Antonio, Texas: 

A little further reading of recent history re- 
minds us that there were also some efforts to 
require libraries to “label” publications which 
advocated or favored Communism, or which were 
distributed by any organizations designated by 
a government agency as subversive. The most 
extreme one was passage of a law in Alabama in 
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1953 that every book used in a college, public 
school, or trade school was to be labeled to indi- 
cate that the author was or was not an advocate’ 
of Communism or socialism or a member of a 
Communist-front organization. The same infor- 
mation was required concerning the author of 
any writing cited in the book, thereby posing 
something of a problem in clearing books con- 
taining generous footnotes and bibliographical 
references. The law also provided that any citi- 
zen might challenge in the courts the use of a 
book which he believed viclated its provisions. 
To be sure, the law could not be enforced. 

In 1951 the Sons of the American Revolution 
of Montclair, New Jersey, had exerted pressure 
on libraries in New Jersey to put a prominent 
label or inscription on “publications which advo- 
cate or favor Communism, or which are issued 
or distributed by any Communist organization or 
any other organization formally designated by 
any authorized govsrnment agency as Commu- 
nistic or subversive...” and advocated that such 
publications “should not be freely available in 
libraries to readers or in schools to pupils, but 
should be obtainable only by signing suitable 
applications.” 

The immediate result of this proposal, which 
the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
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found was not uncommon in the United States, 


was the formulation of the ALA Statement on 


Labeling, recommended by the committee and 
unanimously adopted by the Council on July 13, 
1951. 

Overshadowing all other censorship problems 
during these years, of course, was the investiga- 
tion launched by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy in 
1953 into the stocking by United States overseas 
information libraries of books by Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. Although the bases of 
selection of books for such overseas libraries na- 
turally differed from those for public libraries 
at home, -the sweeping condemnation of the In- 
formation Agency authorities for permitting 
overseas libraries to have books whose authors 
were suspect because of past associations sug- 
gested strongly that such an extreme view could 
lead to similar attacks on all libraries. 

Mr. Downs wrote in “The Book Burners Can- 
not Win,” reprinted in his volume, The First 
Freedom, of this “excellent system of 194 centers 
in sixty-one countries, standing high in prestige 
and influence, among the most effective ambassa- 
dors any country could have...” that as a re- 
sult of the attacks and the State Department’s 
confused and confusing directives, “the library 
staffs have been demoralized, the reputation for 
objectivity of the libraries has been seriously 
damaged among the people they are designed to 


reach, reduced congressional appropriations may 
force the closing of about one-half the centers, 
and the impression has spread around the world 
that freedom of speech and of the press no 
longer exists in the United States.” 

The difficulty of the overseas libraries was un- 
derstood for what it was: a threat to all free li- 
braries. The statement on The Freedom to Read, 
prepared that spring by the Westchester Con- 
ference of the ALA and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, and adopted officially by both 
associations, was the swift answer by American 
librarians and book publishers. (For an impor- 
tant recent report on the USIA libraries see Ed- 
ward Heiliger’s article, “What Is Happening to 
Our Overseas Libraries?” in the ALA Bulletin, 
September 1960.) 

From Bartlesville to the Information Libraries 
crisis was a decisive period though a brief one 
in modern library history. The two statements 
of principles, on labeling and the freedom to 
read, are now basic documents to which Ameri- 
can librarians may refer. 

Though today’s censorship problems are 
mainly concerned with questions of obscenity ra- 
ther than of political subversion, the means for 
resisting attacks on freedom of action are the 
same. And a rereading of the recent history of ` 
intellectual freedom in this country helps to 
sharpen some of today’s issues. eee 
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New Volume: 


HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE 


Volume |: Des Origines à Jean-Sébastien Bach 
Edited by Roland Manuel 


2,260 pages, flexible leather binding, thin paper, illustrated $11.00 


Published Volumes: (With serial numbers) 
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Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
movements from frame to frame,..both laterally and 
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provide precise, effortless card movements, Frame 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of 
screen image oriented to follow the direction knob 
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up to a 9” x 9” size are readily accommodated in this 
smooth-working unit. A hinged coverglass holds 
the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
abrasions, scratches and wear. 

This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
as an optional accessory with AO’s Micro Opaque 
Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
quickly and easily. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


FORTY MINUTES ` 


When the Members of Congress came back to 
Washington August 15 for their post-conventions 
session the outlook for extension of the Library 
Services Act was dim and the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year was still undecided. By 
September 1 when the 86th Congress adjourned 
sine die, the situation had changed drastically 
and librarians and trustees could take honest 
pride in their legislative accomplishments. Con- 
gress had clearly shown not only by words, but 
also by votes, its recognition of the vital role of 
libraries in the total educational structure of the 
nation. 

The action on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday afternoon, August 22, was 
the climax of intensive efforts by the Speaker of 
the House, key Representatives, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials, librar-` 
ians, trustees, and friends of libraries. 

To pass a bill under Suspension of the Rules 
is difficult under ordinary circumstances, but is 
even harder to do when the legislative calendar 
is crowded, many conflicting forces are at work, 
and the rush to adjourn is changing the focus on 
the relative importance of pending measures. 
The rules may be suspended only if the Speaker 
agrees to entertain the motion on the designated 
day. Furthermore, a quorum of the entire House 
membership must be present, and two-thirds of 
those voting must vote in the affirmative. Never- 
theless, under these handicaps, $.2830; the 
Senate-passed bill to extend the Library Services 
Act for an additional five years, was called up 
for consideration on the only day the Suspension 
Calendar was called following the recess. Rep- 
resentative Carl Elliott, chairman of the Special 
Education Subcommittee, moved to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, the measure was inten- 
sively debated for the forty minutes allowed, and 
it was then passed by a standing vote of 190-29. 

During the brief debate period Representa- 
tives crowded the aisles in an effort to get to the 
microphones to endorse the bill. One Republican 
Congresswoman was noticed changing her seat | 
4a number of times. Later she reported that she 
had secured the favorable votes of seven of her 


colleagues from big cities by telling them what 
the extension would mean to the rural areas of 
her state. 

The opposition was ineffectual and sparse. 
The arguments were familiar, revolving in the 
main around opposition to federal aid in gen- 
eral and the continuation of limited grants pro- 
grams. 

Unexpected support came from some ultra- 
conservative Representatives who consistently vote 
against bills which require money. Those who 
spoke with greatest effect, however, were the 
men who had ridden the bookmobiles, who had 
visited their library centers, or had other first- 
hand knowledge of the needs and accomplish- 
ments of their particular states. It is impossible 
here to quote from all of the speeches made but 
here are some significant excerpts from the 
Congressional Record for August 22. 

In naming the 52 House sponsors of the bill, 
Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) said: “. . . They are all 
entitled to great credit for their interest in 
strengthening the sinew of America’s spirit by 
providing public libraries for her people .. .” 
He also referred to the special message he had 
received from Senator John Kennedy supporting 
the bill. 

Stuyvesant Wainwright (R., N.Y.), .anking 
minority member of the Special Education Sub- 
committee, urged continuation of the program, 
read a letter from the Vice President, and 
said: “. . . This letter from the Vice Presi- 
dent, as you see, seconds and urges the ex- 
tension of this program on the membership of 
the House of Representatives. Further than 
that, the Democratic platform contains a par- 
ticular reference calling for a library extension 
program. So does the Republican platform. The 
only reason I call this to the attention of the 
membership is to point out that the opposition 
to the bill is partisan. Both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party have wholeheartedly 
endorsed this program as have our leaders of 
both parties. ...” 

The chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Graham Barden (D., N.C.) was ap- 


“Each attempt to list the persons responsi- 
ble for this great victory gets more im- 
possible. All that can be said, therefore, 
is a heartfelt ‘thank you’ to all who have 


given so generously of time and energy to 
make this day possible.”—-Germaine Kret- 
tek, writing in the August 24 issue of the 
ALA Washington Newsletter. 
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plauded enthusiastically when he said: “. . . I 
am not so concerned about statements made 
back yonder 3 or 4 years ago. I am concerned 
over the fact that the money has been wisely 
spent and the program has been successful... . 
It promotes education and good government, for 
I believe that it is just as important to know how 
to cast an intelligent vote as it is to vote... . 
Now, I am sometimes known as a fairly conser- 
vative fellow; in other words, I am pretty tight 
with taxpayers money, and I am, except when I 
see the evidence of a reasonable amount of 
money spent for a good purpose and for a good 
cause for the good of our own people... .” 

The sponsor of the original Library Services 
Act, Edith Green (D., Ore.) said: “. . . Mr. 
Speaker, the rural Library Services Act is not 
the most extensive or the most costly of the 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. It may be that 
it is not the greatest contribution the Congress 
has ever made to adult education in this country. 
But this program is surely one of the most re- 
warding, one of the most encouraging, and one 
of the most productive of the educational grant 
programs, ...” 

Robert Giaimo (D., Conn.): “... Once a year 
during National Library Week this nation ac- 
knowledges the wonderful service that our pub- 
lic libraries perform. This Congress should— 


Directory of Social 
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this Congress mtst-—-by its actions reflect the 
importance our country attached to continuing 
the growth of our publie library system... .” 

John Fogarty (©. R.I.): “. .. As the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. Dixon) and others have 
said here this afternoon, if we would only take 
the time to go out and spend a day on one of 
these bookmobiles, our minds would be made 
up. ... With public opinion firmly behind it, 
and with increasing resources, this program will 
advance until no man, woman, or child in this 
country is denied the opportunity for intellec- 
tual and spiritual growth which access to a good 
library affords... .” 

Newell George (D., Kans.): “. . . Few meas- 
ures do so much foz so many individuals who de- 
sire to increase their knowledge and improve 
their minds at such a small cost... .” 

In describing his visit to a Maine bookmobile, 
Frank Coffin (D.) said: “. .. Here on the four 
wheels of the bookmobile rode the principle of 
equal educational opportunity. And believe me, 
Mr. Speaker, these rolling tomes gather no 
moss... .” 

Florence Dwyer (R., N.J.): “. .. Of the great 
many areas of our national life in which the 
federal government cooperates with states and 
local communities, I know of none where the re- 
turn on the federal investment is greater in 
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Prepared under the Direction of the Committee on Information Services of the 
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A two-part reference work on Russian and East European collections in Ameri- 
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terms of strengthening the basis of American 
democracy than it is with the Library Services 
Act. An informed and judicious electorate is still 
the greatest strength of democracy. And the 
public library is still the greatest educational 
institution in America... .” 

Philip J. Philbin (D., Mass.): “. .. Now that 
we have had the opportunity to see what a pro- 
gram of this kind can accomplish in its early 
stages, it becomes necessary more than ever to 
protect and advance these early gains by extend- 
ing these necessary library services for another 
5 years... .” 

From these and other statements the sentiment 
of the House became clear and the final result 
evident. Yet it was a heart-stopping moment 
when the Speaker rapped his gavel, the vote was 
taken and, at long last, the result was an- 
nounced. On August 31, the President signed the 
Act, $.2830 became Public Law 86-679, and the 
Library Services Act was extended until June 
30, 1966. 

August 22 was an historic occasion in library 
annals, but on the following day another signifi- 
cant event took place. For the first time since the 
Library Services Act was passed in 1956, the 
entire amount authorized under the law was rec- 
ommended for appropriation by the conferees on 
the Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 


tions bill. The $7,500,000 figure was subse- 
quently approved by both House and Senate and 
the bill, H.R.11390, was signed by the President 
on September 2 (P.L.86-703). 

An important amendment relating to the un- 
obligated balances for 1960 was also included 
in the conference report. This amendment reads 
as follows: 


Grants for Library Services: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House relating to allotment of funds 
and the period of availability of funds. A supple- 
mental appropriation for 1960 in the approximate 
amount of $1,369,000 will be necessary in order to 
carry out the Federal Government’s obligation under 
the legislative action taken in connection with the 
1960 and the 1961 appropriations for this activity. 


Since Congress has now adjourned, however, 
the supplemental appropriation cannot be re- 
quested until the new Congress convenes in 
January. 

This action by the Congress in appropriating 
the entire authorized amount for fiscal 1961, and 
also in recognizing the obligation to make a 
supplemental appropriation to cover the 1960 
unpaid allotments is tremendously important and 
shows in clear-cut terms the value placed by the 
entire Congress on the accomplishments of the 
states under the Library Services Act. eee 
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Text: both King James and RSV 
Explanation: of text 
Application: of text to life today 
Teaching suggestions 

Summary of each lesson 

Indexes of subjects and scripture 
Unit organization 

Annotated daily Bible readings 
Articles on special days 
Suggested audio-visual resources 
Maps and line drawings 


You are sure to need more copies of The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual in your library than ever be- 
fore. Because of its increasing popularity. Teachers 
and students of the International Sunday School 
Lessons will be asking for it over and over again. 
Order your 1961 copies now! 
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BOOKS YOUR READERS WILL BE ASKING FOR... 


«Abingdon Press 


by JAMES MUDGE | 


Poems 
With Power 


To Strengthen the Soul 


Whether seeking a specific poem or a bit of inspira- 
tion, you are certain to find “just the thing” among the 
selections in this anthology. There are 1,348 poetic gems 
from every age to answer the needs of every mood. Se- 
lections are classified under such topics as: Heroism, 
Courage, Duty, Service, Aspiration, Prayer, Joy, Love, 
Hope, Faith, Life, Age and Death. The handsome three- 
piece binding has a decorated spine stamped in Brighton 
leaf gold. 320 pages, $3.75 


by ARTHUR M. DEPEW 


The Cokesbury 
Game Book 


Revised Edition 


This revised edition brings the long-time favorite 
game book up to date with the addition of interesting 
new games and helpful illustrations. There are 598 
games from which to choose—games to please all ages: 
Active Games; Quiet Games; Writing Games; Outdoor 
Games; Games to Make and Play; Mental Games, Prob- 
lems, and Brain Twisters; Cultural Games; Musical and 
Folk Song Games. Directions for all games are clear 
and easy to follow. Indexed. 320 pages, $2.95 
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. IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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New books in the 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Bonding 


Well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. Ap- 
proximately 150 illustrations, half in glowing full celor. Grades 


5 to Jr. H.S. 


ERS 
DISCOVER RLD 





AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting ‘word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cabot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America. August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 illustrations including many of his 
own architectural sketches. September 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
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Each net $3.79 


WHALING 


Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies, 


RAILROADS IN THE 
DAYS OF STEAM 


Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 
railroads, 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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“Knowledge flows from teacher to student and back 
again, and if there is no direct channel of communi- 


cation between them, knowledge cannot flow.” 


The uses of knowledge 


by Harold Taylor 


Having been born, brought up, and educated 
in Canada, I have spent the second half of my 
life in the United States, educating other 
people. I am therefore in a position to know 
something about the barriers to the free flow 
and use of knowledge in Canada and the 
United States. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the chief 
barrier to the free flow and use of knowledge 


o Harold Taylor was president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, first school in the United States 
to use the principles of progressive education 
at the college level, from 1945 until 1959, when 
he resigned to devote himself to study and 
writing. While at Sarah Lawrence he edited 
and contributed to Essays in Teaching (1950) 
and wrote On Education and Freedom (1954). 
The address pub- 
lished here was giv- 
en at a general ses- 
ston of the Montreal 
Conference devoted 
to breaking barriers 
to the flow and 
utilization of knowl- 
edge between differ- 
ent parts of the 
world. North Amer- 
ica was Mr. Taylors 
assigned area. 





in North America is the educational system 
and its lack of connection with the world of 
real events; or, to put it differently, the bar- 
riers are put in place by an attitude which 
North America takes to its own culture, an 
attitude that is imbedded in its educational 
system. 

In my case, as a client or consumer of Ca- 
nadian education, there were certain barriers 
within myself which should be noted. I did 
not pay sufficient attention to those in Canada 
who were concerned to instruct me in the par- 
ticular things they wished me to know. My 
attention was diverted into other channels. By 
reason of a different set of diversions-in these 
latter years, the diversions which occur to 
American college presidents who live in a 
world populated by potential donors, recal- 
citrant faculty members, and people lying in 
wait, I have remained impervious to knowl- 
edge. 

I grew up in a Canada which was culturally 
sterile, which had accepted its heritage of sec- 
ondhand British and French culture with a 
sense of pride and satisfaction, and which 
thought of the United States as a country full of 
roaring businessmen and second-rate scholars. 
Whenever serious appointments were to be 
made to a university faculty or staff, a man was 
imported from the United Kingdom, usually 
someone whose services were available to the 
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Dominion because the demand was not terribly 
pressing in his home country. To those of us 
who were young and bursting with energy, and 
even, occasionally, with ideas, there was no 
place to go—no place that is, except away, to 
England or to the United States. There were 
no little magazines, no experimental theaters, 
no dance groups, no university posts, no center 
of effort, and no encouragement. Those of us 
who had heard of Spender, Auden, Isherwood, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Melville, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Marx were quite rare, and we 


_ pursued our illicit reading without benefit of 


curriculum or librarians. 

This is not an attack on Canadian librarians, 
libraries, or even the Canadian university cur- 
riculum. It is simply a report on what existed 
in this country when I was a boy, and I am 
sure that it has all changed now, and that there 
is a Canadian culture and a university curricu- 
lum which sets everyone aglow with energy 
and vigor. But I do feel that it is fair to cite the 
educational system, as I knew it, as a barrier to 
the free flow of knowledge, especially as be- 
tween teacher and student, author and reader, 
culture and citizen. Knowledge flows from 
teacher to student and back again, and if there 
is no direct channel of communication between 
them, knowledge cannot flow. 

For it is true that the world of knowledge is 
a quite personal world. Knowledge consists of 
what is known by the person who knows it, 
and books consist of a means of communicating 
something quite personal from a writer to a 
reader. 


KNOWLEDGE IS PERSONAL 


Human knowledge is usually considered to 
be a body of organized fact and ideas, it is 
thought to possess an independent reality of its 
own, it seems to exist by itself in space and 
time. In fact, it does not. Knowledge does not 
exist until it is known by someone. It merely 
seems to exist because it can be recorded in 
words, symbols, and numbers. Few educators 
realize that dance, music, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture are forms of knowledge even 
though they do not express themselves in 
words. These arts can be talked about and facts 
can be assembled to describe their history and 
their characteristics. This is what most edu- 
cators want to do with them, but it is not the 
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most important thing about them. The im; 
portant thing about them is the experience, 
discipline, and joy they give to those who en- 
gage in them and learn to value them. 

Such experience provides knowledge of a 
kind different from the knowledge expressed in 
words, and with a special value. Only after the 
experience is gained is there any point in 
talking or writing about it, and even then the 
purpose in talking and writing is to lead on to 
further experience and further understanding. 
The purpose of books is to make life wider in 
its range than it can be without them. 

It seems to me that what has gone wrong in 
North America is that we have not fully availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to make a com- 
pletely fresh start. We have inherited the no- 
tion that the texts of the past carry in them 
the truths of the present and future. We have 
accepted Locke’s notion that knowledge occurs 
by a series of impressions in the mind from the 
external world, and that culture consists of 
passing on what is known and respected to the 
generation which follows. We have assumed 
that the aim of ecucation is to induct each 
generation of the young into the society in 
which the young were born, and that the way 
to do this is to orzanize knowledge into ab- 
stract, conceptual, logical terms, in such a way 
that the young mind can deal with them. It is 
assumed that learning to think is a matter of 
learning to recognize and understand these con- 
cepts. Thus educational programs in school 
and college consist of blocks of organized 
academic material. When demands for the im- 
provement of education are made, they usually 
consist of demands for more academic material 
to be covered and more academic discipline to 
be imposed. It is a call for more organization, 
not for more learning. 

True learning is not a matter of the formal 
organization of knowledge of books. The writ- 
ten word makes pubiic a state of mind, a form 
of consciousness, which transfers from privacy 
to public expression a set of ideas and facts 
which would otherwise remain unknown. For 
the writer, this is more than communication 
—it is the revelation to oneself, of things 
which have been hidden, now forced into ex- 
pression. 

On the other side, the side of the reader; 
the written word is the revelation of one per- 
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_ son to another, a personal communication in 

_an otherwise impersonal world. The reader in 
his true role is a private person, reading in 
private what the writer has to tell him. He may 
be seated in a library with a thousand others, 
but his way of knowing is by taking to himself 
the writer of the book he is reading. I must 
say in passing that it was the little browsing 
room in Victoria College and the nonlibrary 
reading room in Hart House at the University 
of Toronto which set me going with the phi- 
losophers and writers who had most to.tell me 
at the time I was a student. They did not ap- 
pear in the proper curriculum. 

It is in the little bookshops, in the places 
where one person speaks of a book to another, 
in colleges where students wish to spend time 
alone with the books they can hardly wait to get 
their hands on, that true learning occurs. It 
occurs, too, when the teacher is a person who 
passes on to his students an enthusiasm for 
owning books, for collecting those which can 
compose the center of a library in the future. 


BOOKS AND READERS—-A PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIP 


Let me mark this down then, as one of the 
physical -barriers to the free flow of knowl- 
edge in North America: the absence of a suff- 
cient number of intimate little bookshops and 
reading rooms where the librarian or the owner 
who loves books and knows what is in them 
has assembled a spread of inviting titles which 
can capture the affection of and involve the 
reader who comes as a welcome guest. I have 
seen grotesque college bookshops in America 
where nothing is to be seen but pennants, 
paper clips, stationery, sweat shirts, chocolate 
candy, and grim rows of anthologies, required 
textbooks, outlines, and books marked with 
the curse of obligation: Sociology 101, Psy- 
chology 304, Eng. Lit. 202, and similar in- 

- hibiting labels. 

How can the student learn to love books in 
such surroundings, where there is none of the 
pleasure and excitement of fresh design and 
color which could enhance the atmosphere of 
the bookshop, where the visual excitement of 
new titles by new authors is missing, because 
there is no one in charge who dearly loves 
books or who knows the intellectual landscape 
of contemporary society? We will not get the 


atmosphere for learning or the true content of 
learning until we have teachers who themselves 
haunt the bookshops and who think of Ii- 
brarians as friends and companions in the 
pursuit of learning rather than as clerks and 
custodians of book collections. Nor will we 
have the atmosphere for learning in our li- 
braries unless we have librarians who work 
directly with teachers and students because 
they want to, and because they too are involved 
in the intellectual life of their own time. 

This brings me to the notion of personal 
relationships between reader and writer, li- 
brarian and book, student and teacher. My plea 
is for the restoration of the personal element 
in modern life and in modern education at a 
time when everything is forcing us into collec- 
tive states of mind, into the safety of anony- 
mous opinion, into group thinking and govern- 
ment by committee, at a time when people are 
willing to strip themselves of their individu- . 
ality in order to become clusters of approved 
characteristics held in place by a desire to be 
liked and to be successful. It is a time when 
everybody talks and nobody listens. Had we 
in the United States in recent months been 
listening to the Japanese, the Koreans, the 
Turks, the Indonesians, we would have known 
that their best thinking and their deepest 
motivations were not of a kind which could 
respond to the policies which our State De- 
partment had designed for them and imposed 
upon them. 


COMMUNICATION AS CONCEALMENT 


Most communications to the world by gov- 
ernments are calculated efforts at concealment 
of the reality with which they are concerned. 
This habit of concealment in public speech 
has crept into private discourse, and is seen in 
the loss of the old-fashioned habit of writing 
personal letters which are not intended for 
publication, and of asking our students for pri- 
vate essays each week which can give to their 
teachers an understanding of who the student 
is and what are his honest thoughts, what are 
his weaknesses, his strengths, his needs, his 
hopes. Instead we seek for ways.in which he 
can provide answers to questions which he 
would never dream of asking, answers which 
reflect the demands we make upon him for 
general information on topics of our choosing. 
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In America, we justify our impersonality and 
lack of sensitivity to students by remarking 
the growing size of the student body, the ex- 
cess of numbers of students who can be dealt 
with in direct ways, and ask not for personal 
expression in writing or in speech, but for re- 
plies to “objective” examinations by which 
the student is asked merely to grant his ap- 
proval or disapproval of a set of sentences or 
words. 

What has happened is that many of the con- 
cepts of public relations and the mass media 
have been transferred from the realm of busi- 
ness and industry into education, and the uni- 
versity has been organized not as a home for 
the spirit of learning, but as a bureaucracy for 
the dissemination of information. It has its 
own organization man, its own managerial 
class, its own habits of the market place in 
which the man with the greatest number of 
published books of no matter what quality 
commands the highest salary and receives the 
ultimate reward of the university, not to have 
to teach. With the combination of speeded-up 
sabbaticals, foundation grants, and continuous 
leaves of absence, the criterion of highest pres- 
tige for the university scholar will soon be 
that he is excused even from residence at the 
university, and will be paid simply for the 
privilege of listing his name in the faculty 
roster. 

In the meantime, what of the students? I 
turn to one of them who rejects the values of 
contemporary university culture, having ex- 
perienced it in one of our more famous Ameri- 
can institutions. 


We've replaced the ideal of splended excellence 
with a new ideal of competent decency... . It is 
one thing to want the calm before the storm: it 
is quite another to want the calm itself, without 
the storm. ... Everywhere is blah, and when our 
own blah stops, like a top that has run down, we 
turn on television and the phonograph to stop the 
void. Everywhere, in the subway and in the airport 
waiting room and restrooms even, the music plays 
and races through our veins like a file of ants. 
But only while the Wurlitzer whirls—-when we 
run out of dimes, when the place closes up for the 
night, not one beat remains in our bones. Only a 
predawn inquietude. But, happy to report, we are 
slowly erasing this unpleasantness from our daily 
schedule. With the pocket-size radio we soon will 
never walk alone. 
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We have no other-rooms, no private dens, we dọ 
not have the back shops Montaigne advised all 
men to keep. Our hzarts are public houses. Wine 
needs time and the darkness of a cellar. But the 
minute we receive any juice at all we spill it out 
before it can assume an intoxicating dimension. 
Hence the flatness cf our speech and of our lives. 


The young man continues by suggesting an 
antidote—the deliberate cultivation of loneli- 
ness and privacy, the withdrawal from a com- 
petitive academic order for periods of reflec- 
tion and personal discovery. He recommends 
absorption in books and thought. 

We in America have shown public concern 
that this generation of American students 
seems apathetic, unwilling to take risks, is 
materially minded, and prefers the security of 
political silence and the safety of acquiescence 
to the excitement of social dissent and humani- 
tarian action. An entire literature of alarm has 
been devoted to youth and its values. We seem 
to have reaped a harvest of our own planting. 

Yet in America today there exists among 
university youth, as there does abroad, an 
image of America and its values which has 
survived the negative attitudes and cultural 
policies of the older generation. That image is 
of a progressive, vigorous, generous America. 
The silence of this generation has in many ways 
been deceptive, and it is false to assume that the 
silence has meant either consent or lack of 
creative and critical thought. As Americans 
and as university students, said one group at 
Yale University recently, “We have become 
spokesmen for a way of life, a symbol to most 
of the world... . We wonder what it is that we 
symbolize.” The students went on to say that 
the issues of contemporary society and of world 
affairs have become so complex that they begin 
to seem remote from their concerns, and the 
university environment tends to narrow the 
range of thought about the world beyond the 
campus. 


PAUSE FOR REFLECTION 


The cultural theary which I present to you 
this evening is built upon the central element of 
personal experience. William James refers to 
life in one of its aspects as a combination of 
perching and flying—you have to perch for a 
while in a tree, he said, you can’t fly all the 
time. 
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- We must teach our students and citizens the 
necessity of withdrawal into their own thoughts 
as a preparation for independent thinking and 
independent action. They must learn to feel 
their own emotions, not those which are con- 
sidered culturally appropriate by the educa- 
tional authorities or politically correct by their 
government. This is why the question of what 
books should be in their curriculum is one 
which should be decided by teachers who them- 
selves can enter into the experience of the 
young and can feel with them the impulses of 
their own time, by teachers who know intui- 
tively the responses the young are making to 
their own society. 

Each generation of the young has its own 
truth, its own private world, its own way of 
knowiag, and we who are educators would be 
wise to listen to them for the knowledge they 
can bring. The young have the supreme ad- 
vantage of innocence, they have almost no his- 
tory, and they can look at the world freshly— 
that is, they do so when they talk to each other 
—and they test and retest the ideas which are 
old and known and reputable. They reject 
some, they revive and recreate others. 

They are not to be presented with the 
familiar lists of the Great Books with an air of 
authority vested in the educators and the cur- 
riculum makers. The students must be asked to 
determine for themselves which books are great, 
which ideas are viable, which values are com- 
pelling. To do otherwise is to use the familiar 
brand-name approach as a kind of intellectual 
propaganda like saluting the flag or bowing to 
royalty. It is to take the young through a 
dutiful tour of the museums of literature, to 
inspire a pious attitude to authors rather than 
an attitude of expectancy and intellectual in- 
volvement. 

Education is a process of discovery, a dis- 
covery of one’s own self and its relation to 
other selves. The true educator surrounds his 
students with a rich variety of intellectual and 
personal experience and, at its best, education 
is a series of private conversations in which all 
sham, pretense, and intellectual hypocricy is 
stripped away and the student is free to re- 
spond with honesty to the intellectual and per- 
sonal situation in which he finds himself. This 
ig why it is so important to insist upon a tu- 
torial system, and to resist all efforts to reduce 


the number of teachers by increasing the size 
of classes. 

This is also why it is of crucial importance 
to attack the problem of censorship head on, 
and to resist fiercely the encroachments of the 
censors, both those who are hidden and those 
who work openly. The teacher and the student, 
as well as the citizen at large, need room to 
think, to choose, to decide; they need the widest 
range of knowledge in social, political, and 
creative thought in order to form their own 
judgments. But the protection of freedom to 
read and to think is a common endeavor in 
which teachers, librarians, and citizens must 
join if cultural and political freedom is to be 
preserved. 

The most principled and idealistic librarian 
is powerless without the support of citizens, 
parents, educators, and teachers, and particu- 
larly without the support of teachers and edu- 
cators. The Florida school superintendent who 
was ignorant of the work of George Orwell 
and Aldous Huxley and removed their books 
from library shelves provided by his ignorance 
a danger to the intellectual health of his com- 
munity. The community was fortunate that it 
possessed parents and others who were edu- 
cated sufficiently to set the superintendent 
straight and restore the Orwell and Huxley 
books to their place in the library. 

The school principal in Texas who sus- 
pended a teacher because he used D. H. Law- 
rence’s Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture with his tenth-grade class revealed him- 
self to be an ignorant and bigoted educator 
when he referred to the book as “a violent 
sort of literature and probably pro-Commu- 
nist.” But his ignorance was matched by an- 
other of his teachers who resigned in support 
of the suspended one, since he too had read 
selections from Lawrence with his students. 
In justifying his use of the book, the second 
man said, “I prefaced my remarks by saying 
I thought Lawrence was a screwball, I held 
him up as ridiculous and hilarious.” 

The personal values which are communicated 
to the student on occasions such as these are 
the basic material of his education. The attitude 
which teachers take, to themselves and to their 
field of knowledge, is what is learned by the 
student, not what D. H. Lawrence thinks about 
American literature. The student exposed to 
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teachers of this kind learns to dismiss literature 
itself along with D. H. Lawrence, and to con- 
sider any idea which deviates from convention 
as either ridiculous, hilarious, or subversive. 

There is another form of censorship which is 
covert, and which consists in not putting into 
circulation books already available in school 
and college libraries. This is the censorship of 
librarians and teachers who want no trouble 


‘and who therefore put all books which might 


be even remotely controversial on a special 
shelf to be read by those with special per- 
mission, thus removing from circulation most 
of the ideas which could stimulate creative 
and critical thought in the institution or in the 
community. One stage removed from this is 
the school and college system or the public 
library which simply does not acquire books 
which might cause trouble, or the librarian who 
knows so little about the world of contemporary 
thought that he is incapable of selecting those 
works which might stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. 


EDUCATORS AS LEADERS © 


I return, therefore, to the personal aspect of 
Western culture with which I have been con- 
cerned, and point out that the responsibility 
of educators, among whom I include librarians 
and teachers in equal status, is to give leader- 


‘ship in opinion and in cultural values. If they 


are not true scholars, dedicated to the task of 
advancing the cause of learning, they cannot 
give that leadership. In the intricate process 
by which a culture and a society advances to- 
ward higher goals, the educator is a central 
figure whether he wishes to be or not. Cultural 
forces, like political and social forces of all 
kinds, are not abstractions or separate entities, 
pushing society along before them. They are 
what individual human beings do when they 
think, express their views, form judgments, 
and act upon their judgments about questions 
which come up and must be answered. In each 
community, the centers of intellectual and social 
energy should lie within the schools and col- 
leges, otherwise there is no source from which 
such energy can come, no inspiration for the 
new generation, no leadership in raising the 
level of political and cultural awareness. “The 
function of a teacher,” says Alexander Meikle- 
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john, “is to stand before his pupils and before 
the community at large as the intellectional 
leader of his time. If he is not able to take this 
leadership, he is not worthy of his calling. If the 
leadership is taken from him and given to 
others, then the very foundations of the scheme 
of instruction are shaken.” 


MASS MEDIA AND CULTURAL AWARENESS 


There are, of course, many powerful instru- 
ments of communication other than the book 
which is read privately or the teacher who 
speaks privately to his class. There are, for ex- 
ample, television, the motion picture, the radio, 
the mass magazins, and the college survey 
course, which is another form of mass media. 
In some respects the mass media provide bar- 
riers to rather than channels for the free flow 
and use of knowledge. In America the very 
size of the mass media organizations and their 
efforts to achieve mass coverage of the whole 
population prevents many of the things from 
happening which could stimulate thought, pro- 
voke discussion, and raise the level of cultural 
awareness, In the field of television, this and 
the close connection between profit making and 
program planning mean that too little effort is 
made to stimulate the country’s intellectual life, 
too much effort is given to producing by what- 
ever means a mass eudience for the advertising 
sponsor. 

I need not labor this point, since there have 
recently been many critics, including the broad- 
casters themselves, who have proclaimed pub- 
licly that corruption of taste, honesty, and cul- 
tural integrity are the natural result of pur- 
suing commercial success at the expense of 
social responsibility. I will only say that I hope 
that those who spend their money to tell us con- 
stantly of the importance of smoking a think- 
ing man’s cigarette will soon try their hand at 
preparing a thinking man’s television program. 
My information is that in Canada the broad- 
casting system functions a larger amount of 
the time in the public interest, and that pro- 
vided the government subsidy remains sufficient 
to offset the profit to broadcasters of showing 
a larger percentage of American programs, the 
Canadian television and radio may remain an 
instrument for the communication of knowl- 
edge rather than one for distributing light 
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entertainment about detectives, girls, and cow- 
boys. 

It is the attitude we take to ourselves and to 
our culture which determines what barriers 
exist between us and useful knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is not useful, nor is it knowledge at all, 
until it becomes part of the consciousness of 
the person who absorbs it and who responds to 
it. We get what we want. If we want censorship, 
we will get it; if we allow it to exist, it will 
exist; if we want television programs of higher 
quality, we can get them; if we want freedom 
and vitality in our cultural and political life, 
we can have that too. 

But when we think of knowledge, we must 
not think of it in the abstract. We must think of 
its source, and that source is the individual hu- 
Titan being who thinks, writes, talks. To make it 
possible for knowledge to spread we need not 
only freedom to read and freedom to think, we 
need also citizens who are interested in read- 
ing and who are involved in thinking, and who 
then bring to the public sector of their lives 
the insights which can only be found in private. 
The place to create this interest is in the schools 


and colleges, where the true concern of the 
educator is to involve the young in the process 
of learning and the excitement of individual 
discovery. 

I suggest to us, therefore, a philosophy of 
culture which thinks of learning as a joy and 
of reading as an art, and J suggest that a basis 
for this philosophy can be found in such ideas 
as those given to us by Gilbert Murray when he 
writes of the classical tradition in literature: 
Try to read good things. Read them over and 
over. Make them a part of you and do not imagine 
you are wasting time, because you are not. Read 
the books that you like best. And if there are 
famous books, generally praised by good judges, 
which you do not appreciate, give them a fair 
chance. Try them from time to time to see if you 
enjoy them or understand them better. For remem- 
ber that in that inner world to which great litera- 
ture belongs, a man may go on all his life learning 


to see, but he can never see all that is there; he 


can only hope to see deeper and deeper, more and 

more, and as he sees, to understand and to love. 
Without understanding and without love, 
knowledge lies inert, unused, and unwanted. 
eee 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of IIli- 
nois Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana, 
and is based on quarterly circulation reports from 
87 public libraries which are known to constitute 
a representative sample of all United States pub- 
lic libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 
lation. In each case the index value is the median 


of the 37 libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1939). For further informa- 
tion see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA 
Bulletin. 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 37 AMERICAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 1959 to DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 


io ene’ 


1959 1960 
JAN APR. JULY OCT. . JAN APR. 
Index Value _ 123 135 134 135 133 135 
Per cent Juvenile 48 53 48 51 51 51 
Per cent Adult Fiction 24 23 23 23- 26 24 
"24 29 26 23 25 


Per cent Adult Nonfiction 28 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-37 libraries, since not all libraries are 
able to supply all the needed data. 
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A carefully. selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections, 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
FOREIGN POLICY: 
The Next Phase 
A trenchant analysis of our foreign policy 
and a program for the years ahead — re- 
vised and amplified in the light of recent 


events and the choices before us in the 
1960s. LC 60-16556. $4.00 


MOHAMMAD ATA-ULLAH 
XCITIZEN OF TWO WORLDS 
Introduction by LOWELL THOMAS. The 
‘story of a Muslim doctor whose life has 
spanned East and West. “It moved and 
stirred me. The subject matter is fasci- 
nating.” — JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN. 
Illustrated. LC 60-13712. $5.00 


BERNARD MANDELBAUM, Editor 
ASSIGNMENT IN ISRAEL 
A revealing report — by a number of dis- 
tinguished and perceptive visitors — on the 


accomplishments and aspirations of the 
new state of Israel. LC 60-9113. $3.50 


A 2 new titles in the 
NEW AMERICAN NATION SERIES 


RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 
THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
NEW NATION, 1776-1830 
“The best book of its kind.” -Roy HARVEY 
PEARCE, Ohio State University. Illustrated; 
_ index. LC 60-13438. $5.00 


LOUIS FILLER 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY, 
1830-1860 
A fresh, absorbing survey of the problems 
that made the.three decades before: the 
Civil War so crucial and tumultuous a 


period, Illusirated; maps; index. 
LC 60-13441. $5.00 


For a complete list of the titles in 
‘this series, write to the publisher 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
*UN: The First Fifteen Years 
An informal appraisal of the UN’s suc- 
cesses and failures, and its role for the 
future. By the Executive Director of the 


American Association for the UN: 
LC 60-10403. $2.78” 


Specially priced for a limited time 


DESMOND FLOWER and 
JAMES REEVES, Editors 
*THE TASTE OF COURAGE 

In one monumental, 1154-page volume — 
the story of World War II as told by hun- 
dreds of participants, military and civil- 
jan, from all countries and walks of life. 
The oNuy bookof its kind. LC 60-13718. 
Special price until November 25: $8.50. 
$10.00 thereafter. 


WILLIAM. A. ALBAUGH, III 
CONFEDERATE EDGED WEAPONS 
An invaluable reference book for arms 
collectors — the swords, pikes and lances, 
bayonets and bowie knives of the Confed- 
eracy. Illustrated. LC 60-10422. Special 
price. until November 25: $6.95. $7.50 
thereafter 


THE EDITORS OF LIFE 

*XGREAT READING FROM LIFE 
The best of the best from 20 years of 
LIFE Magazine — world-famous writers; 
subjects of enduring interest. 280,000 
words. Illustratec. LC 60-10411: Special 
price until November 25: $6.50. $7.50 
thereafter 


R. J. McGINNIS, Editor 
*THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

An Invitation to Memory 
A magical re-creation of a vanished way 
of life — the era of the family farm and its 
nearby village. Produced in cooperation 
with the staff of The Farm Quarterly. 
Lavishly illustrated, LC 60-10861. Special 
price until November 25: $8.50. $10.00 
thereafter 
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Indiana University and its library school were asked to aid 
in the development of a new college of education in 
Bangkok. Because of the skill with which the 

original assignment was carried out, it developed into a 


much more comprehensive program. Here is a factual 


report on U.S. technical assistance at its best. 


Developing libraries for higher education in Thailand: 
a cooperative project 


by Margaret I. Rufsvold and Mildred Hawksworth Lowell 


Since the end of the war in 1945, American li- 
brary schools and their faculties have been in- 
creasingly involved in the education of for- 
eign librarians. This has been particularly so 
at Indiana University; however, our situation 
has been unique in that the library school 


sings 1954 has been called upon not only to 


provide educational opportunities for foreign 
librarians, but also to assist in development of 
several of the libraries in which they carry on 
their work, 

We became involved in the foreign scene 
when Indiana University, like many other 
American universities, was asked to enter into 
contracts with the International Cooperation 
Administration in Washington (formerly the 
Foreign Operations Administration) and with 
other countries, agreeing to provide technical 
assistance in various fields of higher educa- 
tion. In the Division of Library Science we 
have been most closely associated with the 
contracts in Thailand, all of which have in- 
cluded library development as an integral and 
vital part of higher education. Recently we 
have been concerned also with a project at the 
University of the Punjab at Lahore, Pakistan, 
but since that program is only beginning and 
the Thailand program after six years of op- 
eration is drawing to a close,’ we shall limit 
this narration to our experiences in the devel- 
opment of libraries in Thailand. 


Following World War II, the need for edu- 


e Miss Rufsvold is professor of Library Science, 
director of the Division of Library Sctence, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, and is the li- 
brary consultant for the Thailand project. Dr. 
Lowell is an associate professor of Library Sci- 
ence, and from 1954-60 was the librarian for the 
project. 


cational development in Thailand was so great 
that the Cabinet Council in its plan for recon- 
struction decided to give education one of the 
top three priorities for financial support. The 
Royal Proclamation concerning the National 
Education Plan (June 5, 1951) reflects the 
importance attached to education by the polit- 
ical leaders of Thailand in the statement, 
“The State should put education first in im- 
portance before other affairs of State.” For, in 
spite of the fact that elementary education be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen has been 
compulsory and free since 1921, nine out of 
ten Thai receive no more than fourth-grade 
education. Ninety per cent of the teachers in 
Thailand have less than a twelfth-grade edu- 
cation, and only .4 per cent hold a college de- 
gree, many of which were received abroad. 
The officials of the Ministry of Education rec- 
ognized that if the education of the people 
was to be improved, higher education for 
teachers would have to be provided in Thai- 
land. The ministry sought the assistance of 
the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration, 
whose technicians studied Thailand’s needs 
and developed a long-range plan involving 
United States cooperation and assistance over 
a period of years. 


CONTRACT PROVISIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 


In November 1954 the School of Education 
at Indiana University entered into a three-year 
contract for technical assistance in teacher edu- 
cation which provided that Thailand would 
send approximately twenty leading educators 
to Indiana University each year during the 
period of the contract, to earn higher degrees, 
and to be prepared for positions in the Minis- 
try of Education and in the newly established 
College of Education in Bangkok; that the uni- 
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Exhibits in the new library, College of Education, Pra- 
sarn Mitr. 


versity, in turn, would send approximately six- 
teen “man years” of faculty to Thailand as 
consultants and specialists in such fields as ele- 
mentary education, secondary education, nat- 
ural sciences, social sciences, humanities, 
school building planning, vocational guidance, 
research methods, and library science. 

The underlying objectives of this initial 
contract were: 1) to assist the newly created 
College of Education in assuming a role of 
leadership in the preservice and in-service 
education of teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators; and 2) to assist in developing 
teacher education programs capable of pro- 
ducing educational leaders of sufficient qual- 
ity and quantity so that Thailand ultimately 
will be able to accomplish through its own re- 
sources the larger task of educational im- 
provement throughout the kingdom. 

The initial contract, which was later ex- 
tended for ten additional months, was financed 
with $1,291,000 in U.S. funds and the equiva- 
lent to $586,000 in Thai currency. A second 
extension of the contract from September 1, 
1958, to August 31, 1961, provided an addi- 
tional $1,551,353 and a maximum of $548,580 
equivalent in Thai currency, and called for 23 
“man years” of technical assistance and 140 
“participant years.” The purpose of the ex- 
tension was to enable further development of 
the College of Education at Prasarn Mitr in 
Bangkok as well as its two new branches, Bang 
Saen and Pratoom Wan, and to assist in 
strengthening the Department of Education in 
the Faculty of Arts at Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity. The department later became a separate 
Faculty of Education of Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. 

The original contract called for the estab- 
lishment of a library at the College of Educa- 
tion under the direction of a consultant in 
library organization from the Division of Li- 
brary Science. This responsibility was given 
to the director of the division (Miss Rufs- 
vold), who has continued to serve as consult- 
ant since November 1, 1954. The contract in- 
cluded funds for all types of library materials 
and equipment, salaries for the American staff 
(except the consultant whose salary was paid 
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from contract funds only while she was in 
Bangkok), and the cost of staff travel to Bang- 
kok and return. The Thai government as- 


sumed responsibility for Thai salaries, Wild- 
ings, most of the furniture, and for books and 
periodicals published in Thailand. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, a professional librarian (Mrs. 
Lowell) was employed to carry on the activi- 
ties of the office in Bloomington and has con- 
tinued in this capacity during the six-year pe- 
riod to September 1, 1960. The Bloomington 
staff has also included secretarial and profes- 
sional cataloging assistance since 1954. 
Margaret Griffin, instructor in library science, 
served as a technical assistant in Bangkok for 
a three-year period, 1956/59, and all the other 
members of the library school faculty, al- 
though not holding specific assignments, have 
worked with the Thai participants individu- 
ally and have assisted in the solution to many 
of the problems encountered along the way. 
Therefore, the Thailand Library Project, as it 
has come to be known, has been from the be- 
ginning a team effort of the entire library 
school. The counterpart members of the team, 
the librarians serving in Thailand, will be 
mentioned later in connection with their spe- 
cific assignments and contributions. 


INITIAL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


During the first six months of the contract 
the consultant and the librarian gathered back- 
ground information and studied available lit- 
erature pertaining to Thai culture, especially 
the educational system and existing libraries. 
Seminars and many individual conferences 
were held with the newly arrived group of 
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Administration—Classroom building, College of Educa- 
tion, Prasarn Mitr. Temporary library was located on 
second floor of the two left wings, 1955—58. 


twenty Thai educators in order to ascertain 
their needs for instructional materials upon 
their return to Bangkok. The Contract Chief 
of Party in Thailand, Willis P. Porter, 
and the Administrator of the Contract, W. 
W. Wright, vice president of the university 
and dean of the School of Education (until 
1959), provided information concerning the 
purposes, functions, and curriculum of the 
new college, the current and ultimate size of 
the student body, and the proficiency of the 
Thai faculty and students with the English 
language. Members of the university faculty 
who had been selected to go to Thailand as 
technical assistants discussed their needs for 
dee aa materials insofar as they could 
predict them. It was agreed by all that the col- 
lege library should 1) provide the best possi- 
ble service for the faculty and students of the 
college, 2) that it should serve as an example 


‘to other colleges in Thailand, 3) that the li- 


brary staff should cooperate with the Ministry 
of Education, the Thai Library Association, 
and with other institutions in furthering li- 
brary development in the kingdom, and 4) 
that instruction in the use of the library and 
in books and other materials for children and 
adolescents should be provided through formal 
classes as well as individual guidance of fac- 
ulty and students. 

In regard to the library collection it was 
agreed that it should include all types of 
printed and audio-visual media which would 
serve an undergraduate curriculum ultimately 
to be 70 per cent liberal arts and 30 per cent 
professional education courses, followed by 
the two-year graduate program leading to a 
master’s degree; that there should be an out- 
standing collection of materials for children 
and adolescents; and that the library should 
acquire all available information in printed 
and audio-visual form pertaining to Thailand 
and the other countries of Southeast Asia, es- 
pecially doctoral dissertations and other re- 
search studies. The ultimate enrollment was 
predicted to be five thousand students. 

Lacking any previous experience in devel- 
oping libraries on the other side of the world, 
the staff had no idea of the numerous prob- 
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lems that were involved. It was recognized at 
the outset that all library procedures before 
being transplanted to Bangkok should be ana- 
lyzed to determine their appropriateness, and 
that they would ultimately have to be adapted 
or discarded in the light of later experiences. 

Selection of materials has been carried on 
from the beginning as a cooperative process 
involving the Contract Chief of Party, fac- 
ulty and students in Thailand, the American 
faculty, and each group of Thai participants 
in order to secure their interest and to insure 
their use of the collection upon their return to 
Bangkok. However, the staff in Bloomington 
has carried the major responsibility for check- 
ing a variety of library catalogs, tools, and 
indexes and for locating Southeast Asia ma- 
terials published in Britain, Australia, the 
Philippines, and India, while the library staff 
in Thailand has been responsible for acquir- 
ing Thai publications. 

After selecting materials, equipment, and 
supplies, answers had to be found to questions 
about ordering, accounting, paying, catalog- 
ing, processing, and transporting them to 
Bangkok. A search through library literature 
was completely negative. Correspondence with 
various national and international agencies 
shipping books abroad offered no practical 
solutions. Conferences with book jobbers and 
shipping agents were equally unrewarding. 
Not a requisition was written during the first 
six months. Finally, solutions were worked 
out within the frame of limitations imposed by 
various aspects of the problems. Because of 
limited space and budget, it was not possible 
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to receive the materials in the Bloomington 
office. The university required that all orders 
be placed through its purchasing department 
on requisition forms used by all other univer- 
sity departments, and that the requisitions be 
processed in the same way. The purchasing 
department adapted the purchase order forms 
to indicate that the materials were to go to 
Bangkok but the invoices were to come to 
Bloomington. Arrangements had to be made 
with the treasurer’s office and FOA in Wash- 
ington to permit the approving of invoices for 
payment before it could be ascertained that 
the orders had been received in Bangkok. 
Otherwise vendors would have had to wait at 
least three months for payment. 

The decision to order materials directly 
from publisher or producer to be shipped by 
parcel post directly to Thailand has been most 
satisfactory. Many publishers have special in- 
ternational or export departments to expedite 
the shipping of overseas orders, providing 
excellent service and discounts up to 40 
per cent. Shipment is by surface mail in pack- 
ages which, according to postal regulations 
until recently, could not exceed 6 lbs. 8 oz. 
The book rate to Thailand for a package of 
that size has averaged 1244¢ per pound. The 
advantages of shipping small packages by par- 
cel post compared to shipping large numbers 
of books in wooden crates by boat freight are 
many: the former is considerably cheaper, 
thus stretching the budget for the purchase of 
materials; the packages arrive in seven or 
eight weeks whereas crated freight may take 
six months to a year; there is no delay for 
customs inspection; and by shipping the con- 
tents of a library in many small packages the 
risk of loss is spread. Losses have been negli- 
gible and are covered by publishers’ marine 
insurance. There has been no water damage to 
any parcel post packages. 

Because of the volume of business handled 
by the purchasing department and the effi- 
ciency of their personnel, they are able to se- 
cure the same discounts for equipment pur- 
chases on this contract as they obtain for sup- 
plies and equipment orders for the university. 
Supplies and equipment are shipped by parcel 
post if the size of the shipment permits, other- 
wise by boat freight. Where mistakes have 
been made in shipments, vendors have been 
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cooperative in making necessary adjustments, 

After invoices have been checked with req- 
uisitions in the Bloomington office and all ir- 
regularities noted, order slips are pulled and 
Library of Congress cards are ordered for 
each title. After L.C. cards arrive, the titles 
are classified (Dewzy), cards are adapted and 
mailed to Bangkok. In most cases the cards 
arrive in Bangkok about two to three weeks 
after the packages of books arrive. Where L.C. 
cards are not available, cataloging is done on 
those titles for which adequate bibliographical 
information can ba located; the remainder 
must be cataloged in Bangkok. In the Bloom- 
ington office, the order slips become an author 
file, and orie cataleg card is kept as a shelf 
list. Processing of titles, comparing the cata- 
log cards with the item cataloged, preparing 
“see” and “see also” references, and filing ef 
cards are all done in Bangkok. At the cloSe of 
the contract the Bloomington shelf-list file will 
be shipped to Bangkok to become part of a 
union catalog. 

In June, July, end August 1955 orders 
went out for all the supplies, equipment, and 
bibliographical tools necessary for starting 
the library at the College of Education. Corre- 
spondence with the Contract Chief of Party 
had established the fact that one should as- 
sume that nothing but shelves, tables, chairs, 
and desks would be available locally. For, al- 
though office supplies are plentiful in Bang- 
kok, local purchases had to be made with 
counterpart funds, and this created consider- 
able delay during the early period of the con- 
tract. Therefore, the Bloomington office 
placed orders for typewriters, typewriter 
tables, posture chairs, stationery, carbon 
paper, paper clips, rulers, scissors, rubber 
bands, desk pens, paper cutter, and stapler, 
in addition to such library supplies as card- 
catalog cabinets, periodical kardex files, book 
cards and pockets, circulation files, order 
slips, paste, mending supplies, pamphlet bind- 
ers, etc. The placing of orders was timed so 
that they would arrive soon after the consul- 
tant and the first participant in library sci- 
ence, Miss Uthaivarn Tanthasin, arrived in 
Bangkok in mid-September 1955 to set up the 
library. Miss Tanthasin had studied library 
science at Indiana University during the pre- 
vious year. 
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INITIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BANGKOK 


Temporary quarters for the college library 

were located in the Administration-Classroom 
Building. The furnishings were characteristic 
of Thai libraries, with beautiful immovable 
teakwood shelves protected by sliding glass 
doors, all of which were kept locked. The 
small collection of Thai and English books 
already showed damage from mildew and in- 
sects. Investigation revealed that in this trop- 
ical climate the glass doors did not prevent 
damage to the books from mildew and in- 
sects, and were a great deterrent to availabil- 
ity for students and faculty. These doors 
were removed so that the collection was readi- 
ly accessible on open shelves. A custodian 
was trained to stamp the instructional ma- 
terials with mark of ownership, and also a 
“sump which indicated that the item was a 
gift from our government, to spray the books 
with a preservative, to paste in date-due slips 
and book pockets, and to letter the call num- 
bers or identification numbers on all the ma- 
terials. Routines and procedures were worked 
out for accessioning, circulating, shelving, 
and filing. Faculty members were instructed 
in the use of bibliographical tools and en- 
couraged to submit lists of instructional ma- 
terials needed in their classes. Library in- 
struction was given in all English classes, 
and later two library instruction courses re- 
quired of all students were added to the cur- 
riculum. Exhibits were prepared and changed 
frequently to advertise the new materials be- 
ing received. When filmstrip previewers were 
installed, the filmstrip collection was in con- 
stant use by eager students enjoying this me- 
dium of instruction for the first time. 

In addition to the materials that were be- 
ing purchased, the library received many gifts 
from the U.S. Information Service, the U.S. 
Operations Mission, the U.S. Book Exchange, 
the Asia Foundation, Thai government agen- 
cies and departments, faculty members, and 
other individuals. Most of these gifts made 
valuable additions to the library; some were 
out of date or otherwise unsuitable and were 
discarded. Lists of all usable gifts were made 
and sent to the Bloomington office where the 
staff cataloged them in the same manner as 
purchased materials. These gifts plus Thai 
books and periodicals purchased from coun- 
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Central Library, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. 


terpart funds added significantly to the li- 
brary collection. 

In the midst of all the acquisition and proc- 
essing of new materials—there was no sepa- 
rate workroom—and the demands for instruc- 
tional and reference services, the library at- 
tracted, literally, streams of visitors from 
other schools and colleges and from coun- 
tries all around the world. Thai teachers 
brought entire classes numbering up to one 
hundred to see the special exhibits, faculty 
members from other schools and colleges 
sought aid in selecting and procuring teach- 
ing materials, and administrators asked for 
help in strengthening or in setting up college 
libraries. 

By November, one year after the signing 
of the contract, the library’s services and col- 
lections were expanding so rapidly that it be- 
came necessary to add two full-time clerical 
members and four part-time student assistants 
to the staff, and to employ a fully trained 
professional librarian. The college was very 
fortunate in securing the services of a well- 
qualified graduate of Indiana University, 
Mrs. Maria Lao Sunthara, who, previous to 
the contract period, had earned the M.S. in 
Ed., the M.A. in L.S., and the Ed.D. degrees. 

These new staff members were oriented just 
in time for the opening of the college’s ex- 
tension program in December, in-service 
courses held five evenings a week from 4:30- 
7:30 and appropriately called “the twilight 
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school.” Teachers from all over Bangkok en- 


rolled in such large numbers that there were 
heavy demands on the library collection. New 
lighting was installed so that the library could 
be kept open evenings, the circulation figures 
shot up, a reserve book system was put into 
operation, and instruction in the use of li- 
braries was offered to twilight classes as well 
as to individuals. It was the first experience 
for most of these people in using a modern 
library, and because their English was not as 
proficient as that of the boarding students, 
they had considerably more difficulty. 
Fortunately the staff were equal to every 
new situation and were carrying on like vet- 
erans by the time it became necessary for the 
consultant to return to Bloomington early in 
1956. At the end of this brief experience and 
in spite of many delays and frustrations, one 
could not help being impressed with the Thai 
eagerness to read and to use the facilities, 
their pride in the library, and the whole- 
hearted support of the Undersecretary of 
State for Education, Mom Luang Pin Ma- 
lakul—who was then president of the college 
and is now Minister of Education—the vice 
president, Saroj Buasri, and the Contract 


Chief of Party, Willis P. Porter. 


BUILDING PLANNING 


While the consultant was in Bangkok, she 
gave assistance in planning two libraries. One 
was located at Thammassat University where 
a graduate Institute of Public Administration 
was being developed under a contract with 
the Indiana University Department of Gov- 
ernment. Since an existing building provided 
space for this library, only the layout and 
specifications for furniture, shelving, and 
equipment to be built locally were worked out 
with the architect, the Chief of Party, and his 
counterpart. The collection for this library 
was being ordered, cataloged, and transported 
to Thailand by Mrs. Loraine Mooney, li- 
brarian, and her staff in Bloomington, fol- 
lowing procedures similar to those previously 
developed for the College of Education con- 
tract. When the library quarters in Bangkok 
were completed, Marian Potts, an American 
librarian, was sent there for two years to or- 
ganize the materials and services. Meanwhile, 
two participants had been sent to Indiana to 
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prepare for positions in this library. 

The second and much larger task was the 
cooperative planning of the new air-condi- 
tioned library and audio-visual center for the 
College of Education. The initial planning in 
Bangkok was done under the direction of 
Paul Seagers, consulcant in School Building 
Planning, Indiana University, involving many 
members of the faculty and administrative 
staff of the college. Later, Dr. Seagers, Mr. 
Jenjitta Kuntolbutra (the architect), and the 
consultant worked out the details of the plans, 
and the preliminary drawings were completed 
by the time the two consultants had returned 
to Bloomington. After the working drawings 
were completed and approved by the Min- 
istry of Education, they were sent to the 
Bloomington office where they were revised 
by the consultant, the librarian, and D 
Seagers, and the specifications for furnittire 
and equipment were determined and drawn 
into the plans. Items not readily available in 
Bangkok were purchased in this country. 
These included vinyl foam and plastic up- 
holstery material for chairs and sofas, a pre- 
fabricated kitchen for the staff room, steel 
stacks, hardware, paint and glue for the furni- 
ture, corkboard, map rails, metal shelf sup- 
ports, masonite pegboard, a charging desk, 
several card-catalog units, map and microfilm 
files, glass-enclosed display cases, periodical 
and newspaper racks. 

Construction of the building was started in 
the summer of 1956. Dr. Seagers returned to 
Bangkok early in January 1957 to check the 
construction of the building, to lay out speci- 
fications for lighting, and to direct his Thai 
colleagues in designing and building furniture 
and in duplicating some of the special types 
of equipment which had been shipped from the 
United States. The dimensions of Thai col- 
lege students were stucied in order to provide 
furniture more nearly suited to their size and 
stature. The library in its initial stage accom- 
modates 54,160 volumes in open stacks (with 
space for additional stacks and up to 100,000 
volumes); seating for 576 patrons; a staff 
lounge; offices; storage, receiving, and proc- 
essing rooms; a preview room with seating 
for 70; a conference room; listening booths; 
two photographic darkrooms; a film vault; 
and a large area for producing audio-visual 
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and other types of instructional materials. The 
building was completed and occupied early in 
December 1957. 


EXPANSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES RESULTING 
FROM CONTRACT EXTENSION 


Extension of the original contract to in- 
clude assistance to the Faculty of Education at 
Chulalongkorn University and to continue as- 
sistance to the College of Education and its 
two new branches presented the need for three 
additional libraries and ultimately for six 
demonstration-school libraries. The Blooming- 
ton office was augmented with a larger clerical 
staff, and Margaret Griffin, instructor in 
Library Science and formerly librarian of the 
University School, left Bloomington for Bang- 
kok in August 1956 for a two-year assignment 
as a technical assistant, with primary respon- 
sibility for developing the Faculty of Educa- 
tion library at Chulalongkorn. She also served 
as advisor to Mrs. Lao Sunthara and assisted 
her in the development of the libraries of the 
College of Education branches at Bang Saen 
(located on the Sea of Thailand about sixty 
miles south of Bangkok) and Pratoom Wan, 
which is on the campus of Chulalongkorn 
University. Since not one of the three new li- 
braries had any professional assistance in the 
beginning, hers was the task of initiating poli- 
cles, training clerical and faculty assistants, 
inventorying and organizing existing collec- 
tions, initiating orders for supplies and new 
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Temporary workroom in a corridor 
at the Faculty of Education Library, 
Chulalongkorn University. 


materials, suggesting furnishings and equip- 
ment for the existing quarters, assisting with 
the planning of quarters in buildings which 
were in the blueprint stages, providing orien- 
tation to Thai participants, and offering li- 
brary instruction and reference service. 

By the end of the second year of Miss Grif- 


.fin’s assignment, two Thai participants had 


returned from Bloomington with degrees com- 
pleted in library science; one became librar- 
ian at Bang Saen, the other at the Faculty of 
Education. Soon, demonstration schools on 
each of these campuses felt the need for li- 
brary resources, so the librarians and the 
technical assistant extended their services, and 
the Bloomington office began to provide mate- 
rials insofar as funds permitted. It then be- 
came apparent that the procedures which were 
very satisfactory for organizing and operating 
one library for three years were inadequate 
and very complicated when operating several 
libraries. Therefore, it was necessary to have a 
central order and distribution office at the 
College of Education so that 1) all orders 
could be pooled and sent out by one person 
and could be received and checked in by the 
same person who would also be responsible 
for checking on all the shipping documents 
necessary for equipment sent by boat freight, 
and who would clear the shipments through 
Thai customs; 2) one address could be used 
for all shipments purchased under contract 
funds, thus insuring that packages would get 
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to the right place; and 3) all records neces- 
sary for inventory purposes would be housed 
in one office. Robert W. Richey, then the 
Contract Chief of Party in Bangkok, received 
the approval of the Thai librarians and ar- 
ranged for office space and the services of an 
American secretary. The librarian of the 
Bloomington office went to Bangkok and spent 
the month of July 1958 assisting with the or- 
ganization of this office, surveying library ac- 
tivities, and working with the personnel of the 
four institutions and various administrative of- 
ficers. The technical assistant agreed to remain 
in Bangkok one more year to coordinate the 
work of all the libraries and to supervise the 
work in the central office. Before she departed 
for Bloomington in September 1959 a de- 
tailed manual of procedures had been pre- 
pared, the system was operating smoothly, 
and the office was left in the capable hands 
of Mrs. Lois Stockman who had joined the 
staff in February 1959. 


SERVICES BEYOND CONTRACT INSTITUTIONS 


During her three years in Bangkok the 
technical assistant did not limit her activities 
to contract responsibilities. The following ex- 
cerpt from her final report indicates the broad 
scope of her work: 


On many occasions the writer, as well as trained 
librarians with whom she has worked, has been 
consulted professionally by individuals and/or 
groups. Among agencies outside the area of 
teacher-education who have sought help through 
their personnel interested in library develop- 
ment are Ministries of Industry, Cooperatives, 
and Interior; Royal Thai Navy; Cadet Military 
Academy; Thai TV; Bank of Thailand; Siriraj 
Hospital; Thai Library Association; Thai To- 
bacco Cooperative; and the Joint U.S. Military 
Assistance Group. Help has been given when- 
ever sought to individuals in various depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Education and the U.S. 
Operations Mission. The College particularly 
has frequent occasion to help individuals, minis- 
try representatives, and other public officials 
with problems which range from supplying in- 
formation for the Medical Unit of the Irrigation 
Department, Ministry of Agriculture, concerning 
yellow fever and other diseases which brought 
about the first failure in the building of the 
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Panama Canal (to be used by the Unit in ac- 
quainting them with tke likely problems that are 
to be faced in the building of the Chao Phya 
Dam) to information secured by the Secretary 
of the Cabinet from Successful Farming from 
which problems with the storage and drying of 
corn have been satisfactorily settled. 

Although assistance for Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity Central Library and related programs is 
not written into the Contract, help in the form 
of consultation and advice has been attempted 
whenever it was solicited and as time permitted. 

Both Dr. Lowell, who spent the month of 
July, 1958, in Bangkok studying library activi- 
ties and problems, and the writer worked with 
Miss Suthilak Ambhomvong, Librarian, and also 
head of the library science program, in planning 
a broader and more flexible curriculum in li-_ 
brary science. This curriculum, which ws 
adopted and is now being followed, provides 
not only for degree students taking the full pro- 
gram of instruction but for other students of 
third or fourth year standing in the Faculty of 
Arts, as well as for students outside of the Uni- 
versity who have completed successfully two 
years of college work. It was hoped that stu- 
dents in the College of Education and its 
Pratoom Wan branch could participate in this 
program, but a major obstacle is the fact that 
the University semester and the College terms 
do not coincide. A new provision for studying on 
a part-time basis has made it possible for four 
staff members working in Contract libraries to 
gain background desirable in this work. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS AND USE 


Some concept of the size and use of the 
four college libraries can be gained from the 
figures reported by the technical assistant in 
August 1960. 

The four libraries had a total of 34,354 
books in English and 12,376 in Thai; 6386 
pamphlets in English end 1988 in Thai; 568 
magazines and journals and 9 newspapers in 
English and 154 magazines and journals and 
19 newspapers in Thai are received. The li- 
braries also had 3638 pictures, 353 films, 
2811 filmstrips, 286 microfilms, and 652 
slides, as well as 1124 phonorecords, 654 
maps, 8 globes, 575 charts and diagrams, and 
298 standardized tests. 

The accompanying chart shows circulation 
statistics for July 1959, 
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College Faculty Pratoom 
of of P Wan — Total 
Education | Education a Demonstration om 
Books...........-. 15,458 1,996 2,090 1,441 2,243 23 , 228 
Periodicals ........ 588 39 3 70 128 828 
Pamphlets......... 515 68 aes — 105 688 
BINNS 359 E pie oh 222 — =a — — 222 
Filmstrips......... 1,559 138 25 - = 1,722 
Phonotapes........ 132 70 ~— © = — 202 
Phonodises........ 76 66 as — — 142 
Microfilms......... 10 ie =- —— — 10 
Maps & charts..... 5 --— — 65 307 377 
Pictures oedi uai — 1 ee — — 1 
Miscellaneous. ..... 21 1 — — — 22 
L ATTENDANCE, JULY 1959 among the four colleges and the two offices: 
(College level only) College of Education-Bang Saen $31,277; 
College of Education 19,813 -—Prasarn Mitr $149,184; —Pratoom Wan 
Pratoom Wan 2270 $26,795; Faculty of Education $60,289; the 
Bang Saen 6,542 Bloomington and Bangkok offices have spent 
Faculty of Education 7,958 $17,009 for library tools and subscriptions, 
~ postage, catalog cards, and office supplies. 
Total 36,583 


LIBRARY USE 
The report continues: 


The fact that extensive use is made of ma- 
terials in these four libraries is indication that 
as enriched teaching materials can be devel- 
oped and their use promoted in other schools, 
reading and individual investigation will take 
its deserved place in the educational life of 
Thai people as they have in other parts of the 
world. It is believed that the influence of these 
libraries will be an active force in spurring on 
the establishment and development of school 
and college libraries elsewhere in Thailand. 

Attendance and circulation figures for the 
month of July, 1959, are fairly typical of those 
reported in previous monthly reports and thus 
are an indication of the scope of some of the 
services now being offered. 


EXPENDITURES FROM CONTRACT FUNDS 


The Bloomington office keeps detailed rec- 
ords of all expenditures from dollar funds for 
instructional materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment. As of July 31, 1960, the total amount 


* expended was $284,556 divided as follows 


LIBRARY EDUCATION FOR PARTICIPANTS 


Each semester during the six-year period 
of the contract, a new group of Thai partici- 
pants has arrived on the campus to work 
toward higher degrees in a variety of fields. 
Those working toward the master’s degree 
have come for an 18-month period while can- 
didates for the doctorate have remained for 
two or three years. Before leaving Bangkok 
each participant has received intensive orien- 
tation and training in English. Those persons 
who have been selected to become librarians 
are given work experience for several months 
in the college or the Faculty of Education li- 
brary unless they previously have held posi- 
tions in one of these libraries. 

During their first semester on the campus 
the participants receive additional instruction 
in English. All of those who are in fields 
other than library science are required to take 
a special library orientation course offered 
each semester by the contract librarian. This 
includes the functions and purposes of li- 
braries in a democracy, instruction in the use 
of the various university libraries, general 
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reference books, and materials related to the 
students’ areas of specialization in Bangkok. 
Participants who are candidates for library 
science degrees take the regular M.A. curricu- 
lum. However, they receive much individual 
attention and counseling, take specially 
planned field trips, do practice work in sev- 
eral types of libraries, and attend state and 
national library conferences under faculty 
guidance. Persons who have completed or 
are taking work in the Division of Library 
Science thus far include four faculty mem- 
bers with minors in library science; nine li- 
brarians who have been granted the master’s 
degree in Library Science and four who expect 
to receive their degrees in 1961. The degree 
recipients and candidates, including those not 
supported by contract funds, and the institu- 
tions in which their libraries are located are 
the following: 

Mrs. Maria Lao Sunthara (M.A. 1953, 
Ed.D. 1956), College of Education, Prasarn 
Mitr; Mrs. Vibulpen Jayapani (1957), (for- 
merly at the Ministry of Education) Faculty 
of Education, Chulalongkorn University; Mr. 
Charas Pattabongse (1958), formerly at 
Thammassat University Central Library; Miss 
Navanitaya Rojanasena (1958), Thammassat 
University, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; Miss Sritong Sihapong (1958), College 
of Education, Bang Saen; Miss Chitra Snid- 
vongs, now Mrs. Khachorn Pranit (1958), 
(formerly Thammassat University, Institute 
of Public Administration) Thammassat Uni- 
versitv, Central Library; Miss Tasaniya Sil- 
thornvisudhi (1959), Faculty of Education, 
Chulalongkorn University; Mrs. Sirindr Chu- 
anchote (1960), Ministry of Education; Miss 
Vanida Suravadi (1960), Department of Li- 
brary Science and Central Library, Chulalong- 
korn University; Miss Lamoon Ruttakorn, 
to be completed February 1961, College of 
Education, Pratoom Wan; Mrs. Choosri Sa- 
torn, to be completed 1961 or February 1962, 
The National Library, (studying under a 
Unesco grant); Miss Sirichantorn Suchari- 
takul, to be completed February 1961, (for- 
merly at the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion) Thammassat University, Institute of 
Public Administration; Mr. Wit Thapthiang, 
to be completed February 1961, College of 
Education, Prasarn Mitr. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The College of Education, which opened ir 
1954 with an enrollment of 200 students, now 
has almost 2000 regularly enrolled at Prasarn 
Mitr, Pratoom Wan, and Bang Saen. In addi- 
tion, there are 1200 teachers enrolled in the 
twilight courses, an average of 900 in attend. 
ance at summer sessions, and 50 annually in 
the leadership conference for provincial and 
district education officers, all of which are 
held at Prasarn Mitr. The faculty of the three 
schools has grown from 28 in 1954 to 232 in 
1960. 

The Indiana University technical assistant 
in audio-visual media has cooperated in es- 
tablishing audio-visual courses and outstand. 
ing facilities at Prasarn Mitr for the produc- 
tion of educational motion pictures, film- 
strips, and inexpensive materials. Also on-thal 
campus there are new laboratories for teach- 
ing the sciences, a laboratory for conducting 
educational research, an industrial arts cen- 
ter, a psychology laboratory, and a modern 
language laboratory with 700 tapes and over 
1000 books for teaching English and other 
foreign languages. 

The college library at Prasarn Mitr is en- 
couraging creative writing through lectures, 
displays, and storytelling. It now owns 114 
books written by students in the children’s 
book class. As a service to all libraries, the 
college library staff is producing a Thai Edu- 
cation Index. Film previews are held regu- 
larly, and recent evaluations of films for 
the United States Information Service resulted 
in a gift to the library of 18 films produced by 
U.S.LS. in Thailand. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion has designated the library as the film dis- 
tribution center for all teacher-training colleges 
in Thailand and has already turned over 161 
films and 225 filmstrips to the library for this 
purpose. 

The list of distirguished visitors to the 
libraries would read like an international 
Who’s Who. On December 27, 1959, the col- 
lege conferred an honorary doctor’s degree 
upon His Majesty, The King, at a ceremony 
held in the college library. 

The Faculty of Education at Chulalongkorn 
University has grown from an enrollment of 
115 students four years ago to approximately 
500 now. A total of 30 faculty members in 22 
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‘areas have been sent abroad for further edu- 
cation. Early this year a new demonstration 
school and an administration building were 
completed, The Faculty of Education Library’s 
quarters consist of seven attractive rooms in the 
latter building. At Pratoom Wan and at Bang 
Saen the libraries occupy temporary quarters 
in classroom buildings. As these institutions 
grow and as new buildings are completed, 
these quarters will be expanded. 

On the Thammassat University campus the 
Institute of Public Administration moved 
into a new four-story building on June 18 of 
this year. The first two floors contain class- 
rooms and offices, while the library occupies 
spacious quarters on the two top floors. Dur- 
ing this past July the institute library co- 
operated with the Thai Library Association 
ïn giving a workshop for approximately eighty 
persons who are responsible for organizing 
libraries in the various ministries and govern- 
ment agencies. A union catalog of the hold- 
ings of all these libraries is planned, and ulti- 
mately joint reference services, both centered 
in the Institute of Public Administration li- 
brary. 

In the Central Library at Thammassat Uni- 
versity much time and effort are being spent 
in updating the collection and in completing 
the organization and cataloging of these new 
materials. 

It is quite evident that all of these libraries 
have had such an accelerated demand for 
their materials and services that they are al- 
ready seriously understaffed and that the 
problem will grow. 

This recent surge of interest and develop- 
ment in libraries in Thailand is the result of 
a combination of many factors: an aware- 
ness on the part of both Thai and United 
States government agencies, Unesco proj- 
ects, the growth of the Thai Library Associa- 
tion, an ever-increasing number of persons sent 
abroad to library schools as well as an in- 
crease in enrollments in the library science 
program at Chulalongkorn, the tremendous 
improvement in all levels and branches of 
education, and the continuing influence of 
American librarians who have been privileged 
to serve in Thailand under U.S.LS., Ful- 
bright, and foundation support—Mary Angle- 
myer, Irene Mason, Frances Lander Spain, 


Ruth Rockwood, Nancy Jane Day, Arnold H. 
Trotier, Alice Lohrer, and Ruth Erlandson. 
Indiana University’s technical assistance to 
Thailand will terminate in August 196], un- 
less there is another contract renewal. How- 
ever, the bond which has been established 
both professionally and culturally transcends 
anything which can be written into a contract. 
The participants whom Thailand has sent to 
Indiana have been industrious, capable, and 
delightful people. One can only hope that the 
services, the books, and the libraries fur- 
nished under these contracts will be effective 
ambassadors and interpreters of our Ameri- 
can way of life. ooo 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—ALA GOALS AWARD 


World Book Encyclopedia has established 
a $25,000 annual grant to be awarded by 
the American Library Association in sup- 
port of its programs. The initial grant has 
already been presented by Bailey K. How- 
ard, president of World Book’s publisher, 
as a contribution to the headquarters build- 
ing fund. In future the grant will be made 
to support specific programs for the encour- 
agement or advancement of public or school 
library service. Applications for the grant 
will be evaluated in terms of the Goals for 
Action adopted by the ALA Council in 1959 
and will be awarded at the annual confer- 
ence as the “World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award.” Full details on condi- 
tions governing applications for the award 
will be made public soon. 

Establishment of the grant is a recogni- 
tion of the vitality of the Association’s aims 
as stated in the Goals for Action, and of 
their relevancy to today’s needs. Mr. How- 
ard said in making the first presentation: 
“In the struggle for men’s minds, the 
strength lies in our libraries, in the freedom 
of access to and availability of informa- 
tion. It is to these goals that World Book 
Encyclopedia is directing this support.” 

The grant is the largest continuing an- 
nual contribution the Association has ever 
received, representing the normal income 
on an endowment of $600,000. 
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Three graded “Fact Finders’ booklets have 
been prepared by the Tangley Oaks Educa- 
tional Center to help guide pupils in the use of 
reference materials. These new teaching aids 
tell where to look for what, and how to use the 
information available in an encyclopedia. They 
clarify the meaning and use of key words, visual 
aids, cross references, related articles, and 
subheads. 

The educators and editors who developed 
these booklets were guided by use of their pre- 
liminary materials in classroom situations. A 
third grade class in research skills, studying 
Hawaii and other subjects at the Tangley Oaks 
Laboratory School, utilized the “Fact Finders” 
booklets with gratifying success. 

These pre-tested teaching aids are now avail- 
able in limited numbers. Why not put them to 
work in your classroom? 
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Libraries in Hawaii 
by Eleanor H. Davis 


Some knowledge of Hawaii’s people, its his- 
tory, and its geography is needed to under- 
stand its rather unique past and present 
library situation. 

Hawaii consists of seven inhabited 
islands, ranging in size from little Niihau 
with 72 square miles to the island of Hawaii 
with 4000, and in population from Niihau’s 
254 people to Oahu’s almost half a million; 
the total population of the state is about 
620,000. These seven islands, separated by 
seven to a hundred miles of water, are di- 
vided into four counties. Three are almost: 
entirely rural, with a scattering of small 
towns and plantation villages. A fourth, 
Oahu, consisting entirely of the City and 
County of Honolulu, does have some sugar 
and pineapple plantations, but it is primar- 
ily metropolitan, suburban, and military. 
Oahu is increasing in population by leaps 
and bounds, whereas plantation mechaniza- 
tion is causing a steady decline in the popu- 
lation of its sister islands. 

Hawaii differs from every mainland state 
in many ways—geographically, because of 
its island situation; economically, because 
its income is derived almost entirely from 
sugar, pineapples, tourists, and various fed- 
eral agencies, including the armed forces; 
population-wise, because of the varied racial 
backgrounds of our people. Only about one- 
sixth are wholly Caucasian, and about the 
same number Hawaiian or part Hawaiian; 
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most of the remaining two-thirds are of Asi- 
atic descent but Hawaiian-born and from 
two to five generations removed from their 
ancestral origins in Japan, China, Korea, or 
the Philippines. 

The great bulk of the people are highly 
literate, partly because of a strong tradition 
dating back to the New England missionary 
influence which began in 1820 with its em- 
phasis on the importance of schooling, and 
partly because of the Asiatic respect for 
education. Everyone except a few first-gen- 
eration immigrants speaks English, ranging 
from a peculiar Island mixtuře known as 
pidgin to standard English; all of the teach- 
ing in the schools is in English, except for 
private classes in Japanese attended by 
many children after regular school hours; 
and practically all of the books in the public 
libraries are in English. 

One of the least known differences be- 
tween Hawaii and mainland areas is po- 
litical, and this affects libraries very partic- 
ularly. The government of Hawaii is highly 
centralized, to a degree unequaled in any 
other state. Health, education, welfare—tra- 
ditionally the responsibility of cities and 
counties elsewhere—ss well as many other 
services are almost entirely financed and ad- 
ministered by the state in Hawaii. The 
causes behind this high degree of cen- 
tralization are most interesting and can 
be very precisely traced, but are too com- 
plex to go into at this time. But it is this 
centralization which has made the course of 
our library development so unusual, and 
will continue to influence it in the future. 

Hawaii has had libraries of one kind or 
another for the use of the public for over a 
hundred years. As in other places the earli- 
est were subscription libraries, but publicly 
supported libraries have existed for as long 
as fifty years. 


(Continued on page 856) 
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The emerging public library as seen in Hawaii 


by Robert D. Leigh 


After completing his survey of public and 
school libraries in Hawaii, Dr. Leigh ad- 
dressed the spring meeting of the Hawati 


Library Association in Honolulu, April 1,. 


1960. He has edited his address for publiea- 


tion. 


The reorganization act of the state govern- 
ment had not been completed when J arrived 
last fall, and the public libraries were not yet 
transferred into the Department of Public In- 
struction, so that my study was defined as an 
interdepartmental project which took the name 
of The Governor’s Study of Public and School 
Libraries in the State of Hawaii. Because of 
that fact, my reports must be transmitted to 
the governor and cannot be released publicly 
until they are released by him. I cannot, there- 
fore, tell you officially or completely what the 
recommendations in the reports are going to be. 
If what I have to say now or in answers to 
questions seems to refer to the public libraries 
of Hawaii, it will be understood that any rela- 


tion to my reports or to my recommendations 
is purely coincidental. Fortunately for me, the 
topic of my talk this evening is the very general 
one of The Emerging Public Library. It is 
proper, therefore, for me to deal rather broadly 
with the major developments in the public 
library field in the United States as I have 
watched them in the last dozen years. i 


|. BUILDING OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


The first and perhaps the most important 
development may be entitled the building of 
public library systems. The movement for such 
a development goes back to Dr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel, whose books and articles more than 
twenty-five years ago began to suggest the 
organization of individual municipal libraries 
into larger public library regional systems. The 
Public Library Inquiry a dozen years ago 
pointed to the same kind of development as the 
desirable and almost inevitable one, if public 
libraries were to perform their proper func- 
tions. There followed the publication of the 
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national public library standards (Public Li- 


. brary Service, ALA) and the federal Library 


Services Act in 1956, both of which were 
pointed toward the development of the public 
library system as a sound organization for the 
public library in the United States. 

Everyone here probably knows what is meant 
by the building of a public library system. The 
picture most recently developed is that of or- 
ganizing public libraries into a single operating 
system in as large an area as can be con- 
stituted, with reasonably rapid transportation 
to and from and communication with a large 
central headquarters library. New York State, 
under the revision of its public libraries act, 
recently provided that if a regional headquar- 
ters library does not have at least 100,000 
volumes of the sort that would be valuable to 
lend to the member libraries, the state gives the 
headquarters library the money over a period 
of years to build the library collection up to at 
least the 100,000 volume minimum. 

To describe the regional library structure 
briefly, it is applying to an area where there 
are small towns and villages and an open coun- 
tryside as well as one substantial city system 
the kind of public library organization that 
exists in a metropolitan city library with its 
central library and branches, adding to the 
city structure some rural stations and book- 
mobiles, one or both of which are necessary in 
a sparsely settled area, but not always in a city. 

It is evident that with the advantage of fed- 
eral aid, this is a major development of public 
libraries in the United States at the present 
time. It is going ahead with reasonable rapid- 
ity, transforming the independent, municipally 
organized village and town libraries into re- 
lated libraries, parts of a system, whether the 
relation is established by consolidation, by 
federation, or by confederation. The chief posi- 
tive factors in this development are the state li- 
braries, which under federal aid to states have 
been rapidly developing institutions. The states 
themselves are developing state financial aid 
and aid in terms of consultants going out into 
the field to help libraries organize themselves 
into systems. State aid is as yet not a popular 
term in most of the commonwealths. Neverthe- 
less, that is what is going forward. At the same 
time state libraries receiving the federal aid 
that now reaches every state in the Union are 
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building strong reference collections to serve as 
backstop libraries for regional headquarters 
libraries. 

What is the relation of this major develop- 
ment to the public libraries of Hawaii? A 
person coming here from the Mainland to per- 
suade small mdependent libraries to become a 
part of a system finds himself rubbing his 
eyes in bewilderment at what he sees. In Hawaii 
there is no state aid, there is full state support 
of public libraries! There are no villages and 
towns and cities with their own independent li- 
braries! There are and have been for nearly 
forty years four county public library systems, 
and that is all. There never were, so far as I 
can read the history, any difficult struggles by 
these county libraries to get any town in the 
county, with its own independent library, to 
join the county system. The only town that has 
had any other library than the one at the county 
seat was Lahaina in Maui, and the record seems 
to be that when the county library law was 
passed for the Territory, in 1921, the Lahaina 
library became the Lahaina branch of the Maui 
County Library without any difficulty and has 
been one of its principal branches ever since— 
indeed a chief ornament of the Maui county 
system. 

This is the public library structure in 
Hawaii. It eliminates completely what in the 
Mainland is a problem of major concern to 
people engaging in public library development. 
There are problems in Hawaii, but they are 
problems of a different sort, arising from the 
fact that the four county systems are very 
different in size. The difference between Kauai, 
for instance, and the City and County of Hono- 
lulu creates what may be called a different li- 
brary situation in kind as well as in degree. 


2. METROPOLITAN AREA SERVICE 


The second major development—I would 
call it, rather, a mejor problem—has to do 
with the provision of an adequate library struc- 
ture for the metropolitan urban areas. Munic- 
ipal libraries in an urban district, each of 
them raising their funds by local taxation and 
serving the people within their own legal 
boundaries, find themselves parts of a huge 
metropolitan area where they are inevitably re- 
lated in terms of proximity to many other li- 
braries operating and supported in the same 
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Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy ex- 
ecutive director of ALA, was photo- 
graphed while attending the Hawaii 
Library Association meeting in April 
1959, with Margaret Holden, research 
librarian of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau Library, University of Hawaii, 
and Carolyn Crawford, director of Li- 
brary Services, Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


way. Library patrons do not notice that they 
are changing from one library boundary to 
another; nevertheless when they move across 
their boundary to another municipal corpora- 
tion and patronize its library they are required 
to pay a fee. The large library in the center of 
the metropolitan area feels, quite properly, 
that it is being required to bear a much larger 
financial burden for the support of its library 
than is justified. 

In these metropolitan areas, too, new towns 
are being built as real estate developments 
where no library has been included. Here are 
people living in the midst of libraries in other 
legal jurisdictions who do not get any service 
of their own and who, if they go outside their 
own town limits, are obliged to pay a fee for 
library use. I am referring to fees for circula- 
tion rather than for reference service, because 
practically no library charges anything to pa- 
trons who come in to use the reference material 
on the shelves, although logically it should 
charge for that service if it does for book loans. 
Added to this jumble of towns and villages, 
each with its own independent taxing authority 
and each with its own independent library, are 
the school districts in the metropolitan areas 
which do not follow town lines at all. School 
children use the municipal library of one town 
or another, and the question arises whether 
they have the legal right to take out books out- 
side their own town or village without payment 
of a special fee. 





Insofar as I have been able to assess the 
situation, there is no place in the United States 
where anything like bold or comprehensive 
action has yet been taken to deal with the 
metropolitan library situation on a rational 
basis. Pittsburgh has worked out an arrange- 
ment with the surrounding area of Allegheny 
County that may work very well there and else- 
where. Miami, Florida, had a comprehensive 
plan for a regional public library system, but it 
has been delayed by changes in library leader- 
ship so that it is not in operation as yet. 
Toronto, Canada, is coming nearer to the crea- 
tion of an urban metropolitan library system, 
but it is not completely in operation. Other 
cities of metropolitan size are making plans 
and having conferences and institutes to deal 
with their own situation, but none has moved 
very far toward a plan in operation. 

When one comes to Hawaii, with a brief- 
case full of plans, programs, and blueprints for 
dealing with this metropolitan public library 
problem, and sees what is in operation here, 
one feels that the briefcase is excess baggage 
which probably should have been thrown over- 
board before one landed. The problem of the 
metropolitan library area just does not exist 
here. Furthermore, I do not find that there has 
been any difficulty in achieving the very sensi- 
ble and comprehensive organization that has 
been in existence for a long time in the one 
metropolitan region of the Islands. I refer, of 
course, to the City and County of Honolulu. 
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Above and below: the main library's Children’s 
Room, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. Above right: 
bockmobiles are the same in the fiftieth state as 
in all the rest. Judy Seladis and Elden Liu, fourth 
graders in the Moanalua School, Honolulu, choose 
books for home reading from the Library of 


Hawaii's bookmobile. 
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Lower right, story hour at Waikiki-Kapahulu Branch, Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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Film section, Library of Hawaii in Honolulu. 


This jurisdiction extends to the whole of the 
county occupying the island of Oahu, and the 
island is marked off by nature to include the 
whole metropolitan area. Thus there is no dif_i- 
culty in creating a single public library system 
to give free service to the entire metropolitan 
area. l 

True, there are problems of getting new li- 
braries in what are called the suburbs of Hono- 
lulu. In these cases a community association 
in Kailua or Aina Haina goes to the legislature 
and says, “We want a-branch library,” and 
sooner or later they get it. But it is not an in- 
dependent library. It is a branch of the one 
metropolitan city and county library system. 

At this point, the person coming from the 
Mainland to study the major public library 
problems, finding that two of the most vexing 
problems elsewhere do not exist here, may 
think that he should take the next plane home. 
But other major public library problems are 


not so neatly or completely solved on the 
Islands. 


3. INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 


The third major problem is very close to the 
metropolitan library problem. It is that of inter- 
library cooperation for reference and research. 
The problem is created by the vast, increasing 
mass of material that is coming off the presses, 
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not only the book and periodical presses but 
mimeograph machines and other duplicating 
apparatus, dealing with the valuable output of 
research and investigation, to be used by per- 
sons engaged in serious study. These materials 
are coming in such profusion that they present 
every librarian with questions of selection, of 
cataloging and of adequate space for storage. 
They also create problems of cost, and this is 
especially urgent because the most important 
material is often scarcest or hardest to procure. 
Furthermore these research materials are not 
only costly, they also require a librarian of 
special skill and experience to know which ones 
to acquire, from whom, how to catalog them, 
and how to make them directly available to 
those who wish to use them. 

Reference and research materials are not to 
be separated absolutely from the materials in 
the public library collection consisting of new 
books supplied to larger groups of people in 
the community. As every librarian knows, there 
have to be choices in the purchase of books 
under a limited budget, between those that 
will be purchased in quantity because they are 
very popular and should be readily available in 
duplicate and those to be bought in single 
copies, for use by serious readers. It is clear 
that both kinds of material for users at vari- 
ous levels need to be made available, Certainly 
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Susan Taylor, head of the Division of Work with Chil- 
dren at the Library of Hawaii, shows an exhibit in the 
Bishop Museum to Mildred Batchelder, executive secre- 
tary of the Children’s Services and Young Adult Services 
division of ALA, at the Mid-Pacific Library Conference 
held immediately after the ALA conference in San 
Francisco. 


public library service to smaller groups of peo- 
ple who are seeking material that is not readily 
available in any other place or in any other 
form is a definite responsibility of the public 
library in the modern world. It should be added 
that it brings the public library into coopera- 
tion with other kinds of libraries—with univer- 
sity libraries and special libraries of various 
kinds. 

These expensive materials have become one 
of the major problems that libraries on the 
Mainland are beginning to realize must be 
handled on a cooperative rather than a dupli- 
cating basis. They see that-it is sheer lack of 
economy to have several libraries competing 
with each other for the same kinds oi special- 
ized materials, or duplicating each other un- 
necessarily. It is perfectly proper for neighbor- 
ing libraries to buy the same books if they are 
frequently used. There are enough people to 
keep the books busy until they wear out. But 
in the field of valuable reference and research 
material, fewer people use any particular piece 
of reference material at any one time. 

Cooperation in purchasing such materials is 
developing in some of the large metropolitan 
areas. In some metropolitan centers there is 
piecemeal cooperation for one type of library 
material, such as medical periodicals, where 
several libraries have established joint use of 


and have made agreements to specialize in the: 


buying of certain valuable but infrequently 
used materials. At least two studies are now 
under way that will try to deal comprehensively 
with the problems of cooperation. One is in the 
New York area where a $65,000 grant has been 
made to the Council on Higher Institutions to 
work out a comprehensive system of inter- 
library cooperation. This is not the first attempt 
to do this for New York; there have been at- 
tempts for at least a dozen years. But it has 
been puzzling to know just what the New York 
Area really is. Does it mean the New York 
Public Library, the Columbia University Li- 
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brary, the Brooklyn Publie Library, the 
Queens Borough Public Library, and the City 
College libraries only? Does New York stop 
with the five boroughs? Or does it include 
Long Island? Does it include Yale University, 
not many miles away? Does it include Har- 
vard and the Boston Public Library? 

In Washington, D.C., a similar study is now 
going forward with. funds provided by the 
Council on Library Resources. Here the task 
is to see what can be done by interlibrary 
cooperation between all the governmental li- 
braries of the District of Columbia. They are 
now running into difficulty because they can’t 
decide where Washington, D.C., ends. Each of 
the government departments has field agencies 
located all over the country, including Hawaii. 
Are they to be included? Unquestionably, the 
solution of this particular problem is very 
difficult. 

But what about interlibrary cooperation in 
the reference and research field in Hawaii? 
Again, we find here a very favorable situation 
as compared with other metropolitan areas. 
Nature and man have built in Hawaii a con- 
centrated urban area known as the City and 
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County of Honolulu, in which are located all 


the Islands’ major reference and research li- 


braries, aside from the three county libraries 
which are hardly of a size to contribute largely 
to this kind of cooperation. 

In Honolulu there is a large public library, 
a large university library, the Archives, the 
Supreme Court Library, the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, the Municipal Reference Library, 
and the libraries of the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, the historical societies, Bishop Museum, 
and the county medical society, all within easy 
distance of each other. I am not including the 
libraries of commercial and business institu- 
tions that could be brought into a comprehen- 
sive cooperative plan. I do not believe that 
there is any metropolitan center in the United 
States which has such a group of major refer- 
ence and research libraries in such proximity 
to each other, where communication and trans- 
portation can be established so easily. 

In the second place, one finds that on an 
informal basis there are already very favorable 
attitudes and practices of cooperation. The li- 
braries that I have named have learned to get 
along with each other and to help each other 
out rather than compete with each other in the 
market for the same special materials. Further- 
more we find that these libraries are very will- 
ing to cooperate by lending their materials to 
serious students, whether those students are of 
their specified constituency or not. The simple 
requirement they set up in admitting people to 
use their facilities is that they be serious work- 
ers in the subject field of the materials. 

Here, it seems to me, is the beginning of what 
I would call a State Library in the broadest 
sense of the term. I do not mean a single state 
library structure, a single state organization, or 
the placing of these libraries under one admin- 
istration. What I do suggest is that together 
they might provide a state library reference 
and research service, each with its own man- 
agement but with arrangements for necessary 
cooperation to eliminate duplication including 
agreements as to purchase, which would save 
the state and the supporting institutions con- 
siderable sums of money in the purchase of li- 
brary materials. All that is necessary is the cre- 
ation of some kind of informal council on state 
library resources. 

If a state public library division is created 





Dr. Leigh with Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Librarians, at the Hawaii 
Library Association conference last spring. 


as part of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, it might be that this division could serve 
as a central information center for the Council 
on Library Resources, a secretariat which from 
year to year would see that the council remains 
activated. Using strictly political science terms 
this would be at most a confederation of refer- 
ence and research libraries, not anything like a 
single organization or even a federation. Its 
decisions would consist of agreements on pur- 
chase of materials by common consent, not by 
any majority vote. I believe that if this kind of 
confederation of libraries into a council for 
the economical and complete collection and use 
of the valuable reference and research re- 
sources of the Islands could be put into opera- 
tion, it would be the first in the United States 
that has ever achieved effective overall coop- 
eration of state reference library facilities. 


4, AUTOMATION AND CENTRALIZED SERVICES 


The fourth problem in which there have 
been major developments on the Mainland— 
some developments in practice and a great deal 
of discussion in the literature—is the applica- 
tion of machine methods, electronics, and 
photography to library operations. It takes the 
form of centralizing processes that otherwise 
are duplicated or triplicated or quadruplicated, 
insofar as rapid handling at the processing 
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point, rapid communication and transportation 
can make such centralization possible on an 
efficient basis. The kinds of centralized library 
processes that are now being analyzed and put 
into practice on the Mainland are ordering, 
cataloging, physical preparation, central stor- 
age, the operation of a union catalog with de- 
cision to save last copies in one of the several 
libraries, indexing of newspapers, central film 
circuits—all of those things that represent be- 
lated recognition on the part of libraries that 
mechanical, electronic, and photographic de- 
vices have developed to the point where they 
can make library operations much more effec- 
tive and economical, releasing people from 
manual work to carry on the kinds of profes- 


sional library operations that must be done on 


an individual and personal basis. 

The application of this fourth development 
to Hawaii seems to be very definitely possible 
in the public library field. It is also directly 
applicable in the school library field. But such 
centralization cannot be entered into quickly 
or except as the result of a patient, detailed 
study to see whether there is actual efficiency to 
be gained, and until there are reasonable 
guarantees of no additional time lags in the 
operation of the centralized processes. This 
does not mean in any sense that the four county 
libraries would become centralized in such 
matters as book selection, choice of personnel, 
decisions regarding kinds of services, and so 
forth. It means rather that some of the ac- 
tivities of librarians that do not involve dealing 
with the public but that deal with books and 
other materials as physical objects can be better 
done in one place rather than being done by all 
the four libraries separately. It would be only 
in this sense that the four county libraries 
would be one library system. 


[Dr. Leigh dealt with the education of li- 
brarians as a fifth major problem. This section 
is omitted here.—Ep. | 


Here, then, are major lines of library de- 
velopment, all of which relate to important 
library problems that are occupying the atten- 
tion of librarians in the United States generally. 
It seems to me that the Islands are favored 
by circumstances and historic development to 
make a valuable, a unique contribution to each 
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of them. There is hare now an organizational 
and structural base for the building of the 
soundest public library system that exists any- 
where in the United States, if not in the whole 
world. 

If I were addressing my remarks not to li- 
brarians but to citizens whe have been placed 
in charge of the extremely difficult problem of 
weighing the needs and demands of various 
social services to see where appropriations 
should be made, I would say that by giving the 
money to public libraries that they need, they 
would achieve for the Islands a deserved dis- 
tinction at a very cheap price. This is so be- 
cause libraries are one of the most economical 
institutions in the world. Hawaii could double 
what is being spent on its public libraries and 
it would not be felt in the Islands’ economy. 
Compared to other public services, libraries do 
not cost very much, and you get a great deal 
for your money. 

The first major step in going ahead with any 
kind of development program is that librarians 
themselves be convinced that it is the right 
program. Political scientists agree that if a 
responsible, professional group in American 
society, performing one of its recognized func- 
tions, can come to a positive agreement on a 
program of development and possesses a real 
will to have the program put into operation, 
society will let them go ahead with it. This is, 
at least, good political history. The greatest 
enemies and causes of delay in the rational 
development of any of the social services are 
internal confusion and disagreement. If li- 
brarians as a group become convinced that 
Hawaiian public libraries and reference li- 
braries can be developed into the best library 
system in the United States, I am confident that 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the legislature, 
and the governor, after a reasonable period of 
time, will give them the means of going ahead 
to put their program into practice. 

As for me, speaking as a political scientist 
who has come here to observe your libraries in 
operation coldly and objectively, and not as 
one who has been unduly affected by the mar- 
velous climate, the beauties of nature, and the 
beauties of the people—speaking purely as a 
political scientist, I repeat, I will bet on the 
Hawaiian libraries becoming the show-place 
system I have indicated they can be. eee 
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Shown in photos: a “New Life” 
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Life” furniture for a research 
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Top: Library of Hawaii’s main building, City and County 
of Honolulu. Center: Main Library, Lihue, Kauai. Bottom: 
Main building, Maui County Library, Wailuku. 
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LIBRARIES IN HAWAII 
(Continued from page 846) 


THE COUNTY LIBRARIES 


In 1921 a county library law based on that 
of California was passed, but with the impor- 
tant difference that though each of the counties 
was to be served by a separate and independ- 
ently administered county library, all would 
be subsidized by the territorial government. 
Thus there are todey four almost completely 
autonomous library systems, each serving its 
own county of one cr more islands. Each sub- 
mits its own budget request annually to the 
legislature, and the necessary funds are pro- 
vided by that body. All of the systems operate 
under the same civil-service law, administered 
by the state Department of Personnel Services, 
and their employees are all part of the samé 
state-wide retirement system. In addition, there 
has always been much informal cooperation 
and consultation between the various county 
librarians. 

Though this centralized approach to library 
service might not work everywhere, in Hawaii 
it has been highly scccessful. There are excel- 
lent libraries in each county, and have been for 
decades. As each county system has been set 
up, it has been administered by fully trained 
professional librarians. The problem of the 
small, independent town or village library run 
by some dear old lady on a fraction of a shoe- 
string does not exist in Hawaii. The fact that 
practically all funds have come from a terri- 
torial or state legislature, and that all systems 
have operated under the same laws and salary 
scale has kept progress reasonably in step in all 
counties. 

There is no part of Hawaii, except the pri- 
vately owned island of Niihau, that is not 
served in some degree by a central library, a 
branch, a station, or a bookmobile. The density 
of coverage varies from county to county, de- 
pending upon the support each has been able to 
obtain, ranging from little Kauai with a per 
capita tax of over $4.00 to the City and County 
of Honolulu with about $2.00. This is partly 
due to the fact that a library system serving 
28,000 people needs a higher per capita income 
to operate than one serving half a million. Also, 
the smaller the geographical area and popula- 
tion of an island, the more closely knit are its 
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' people and the more responsive its legislators. 
‘And, perhaps, some librarians and library 


le 


boards are more effective lobbyists than others! 

Of course, there have never been all the 
funds needed for absolutely first-rate service. 
This has been particularly true of the island of 
Oahu—that is, the City and County of Hono- 
lulu. There the population has increased so 
enormously and at such an unexpected rate 
since World War II that libraries haven’t been 
able to do much more than proportionately 
maintain their level, in the matter of new 
branch buildings and increased staff and books. 
But though quantitatively libraries have not 
been able to add to their services as rapidly as 
librarians would like, qualitatively they are 
doing a better and better job, and one they 
can take pride in. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Technically, school library service has been 
provided by a highly centralized agency which 
administers all public schools, now known as 
the Department of Education. Actually, with a 
comparatively few exceptions, the only library 
service in the schools worthy of the name has 
been provided by the public libraries through 
collections or bookmobiles, particularly on the 
islands outside of Oahu. However, just last 
year, after twenty years of effort on the part of 
the Hawaii Library Association, the Depart- 
ment of Education appointed its first state su- 
pervisor of school libraries, and Hawaiians 
have high hopes for future improvement. 


THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 


For some time past the Hawaii Library Asso- 
ciation and the county librarians themselves 
worked for the establishment of a centralized 
Department of Libraries which would combine 
all four county systems into one. Several years 
ago, while Hawaii was still a Territory, we did 
succeed in getting such a law passed by the 
legislature, but it was vetoed by a governor 
who was an advocate of home rule and of 
turning all public libraries completely over to 
the county governments for both support and 
administration. 

When statehood came, the various public li- 
braries again fought for a separate Department 
of Libraries, but were placed instead under the 
Department of Education. This department has 


not yet been reorganized, due to a violent dis- 
agreement as to whether its school board shall 
be appointed or elected. Meanwhile, libraries 
function half-in and half-out-—technically, still 
on their own, but part of the time treated by 
other state agencies as independent and part of 
the time as if already under the jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent of Education—a most con- 
fusing and often exasperating situation. 
Though Hawaii has no State Library, the 
Library of Hawaii has acted in that capacity 
for such purposes as administering federal aid 


funds. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Another major problem is that of library 
education. The state of Hawaii has no library 
school, the only courses available being those 
for school librarians given in the Teachers’ 
College of the University of Hawaii. For profes- 
sional positions in both the public and univer- 
sity libraries, only those with a degree from an 
accredited library school are accepted, which 
means that local people must go to the Main- 
land for study, or trained librarians must be 
imported from the continental U.S.A. Island- 
ers do go away for library science degrees, but 
the glamour of the big world outside to those 
Hawaii-born and bred—plus the very tempting 
salary schedules offered by some Mainland li- 
braries—keeps many from returning. Yet the 
Islands cannot absorb sufficient new graduates 
each year to justify the establishment of a 
library school, and scholarships for study else- 
where have provided only a partial solution. 
Professional stimulus for long-time librarians, 
such as the workshops and institutes which are 
a part of summer library school programs, also 
is needed. A number of solutions have been 
offered for this double problem, but as yet no 
final solution has been found. 

So in spite of its soft perfumed air, its 
beauty, and its remoteness, Hawaii has its prob- 
lems too, particularly in this time of transition. 
This is not too dismaying, for after all Hawaii 
has been in transition since the first European 
set foot on its shores 182 years ago. Hawaii 
looks forward to a future of excitement and 
challenge, and holds fast to the genuine values 
of the past, and most of all to that truly warm 
and friendly spirit which means so much to 
those who call Hawaii, home. oee 
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The only book stack with interchangeable 





end brackets for right- or left-hand use 


... and other important features, too: 
smooth, functional beveled edges on end 
panels, and also on shelves (for greater label 
legibility); positive-locking shelf brackets, 
matching shelf design; extended bottom shelf 
(keeps “lowest” books visible); tremendous 
weight reserve — heavy gauge construction, 
prevents sagging; rich, baked enamel finish 


Hamilton. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


— won’t chip, fade, peel, or roughen. Easy 
to assemble —-no complex planning or trial 
and error —-just fit accurately fabricated 
parts together and move easily into position. 
Make a trial installation now — and you'll 


specify them —- again and again — for your 


new stacks and replacements. Write for 
complete information. 


new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians; 


dentists; industrial, hospital, school 
laboratories; draftsmen; printers; 
libraries; home laundries. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Total capacity of 377 individual film- 


strip storage spaces . . . will accomo- 
date any filmstrip of leading producers. 


Previewing facilities for two teachers 
or students. 


Storage unit for one or two filmstrip 
projectors or viewers, 


Storage space for minimum of 50 indi- 
vidual recordings cr other material. 
Record storage area can be used for 
other purposes. 


Card file drawer for indexing of entire 
library of filmstrips. 

Attractive, modern blonde finish .. . 
silent ball-bearing, rubber-tire wheels. 
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Pjan your filmstrip purchase so that you can take 


advantage of one of these new bonus offers. 


PLAN #5 $660.00... worth of EB Filmstrips 


PLAN #6 


$225.00... Filmstrip-Mobile 


An $885.00 Value—all for only $860.00 


the cost of the filmstrips 
$3800.00 . . . worth of filmstrips 


$1350.00 . . . Six Filmstrip-Mobiles 
A $5150.00 Value—all for only $3800.00 


the cost of the filmstrips 
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—A FREE Filmstrip Bonus Offer 


Welcome to a new addition to the popular EBF Filmstrip 
Bonus Plans .. . the Filmstrip-Mobile. Library-tested for 
convenience and effectiveness, the Filmstrip-Mobile is si- 
lent, movable from room to room, self-contained with space 
for every filmstrip-with-book study project. 


Plan to make this audio-visual convenience a new feature 
of your school library or public library as a no-charge bonus 
that goes with the building of your filmstrip library .. . and 
your EBF District Manager is a trained specialist who can 
help you select exactly the right filmstrips for your needs. 
Consult your superintendent or library committee 
chairman. 


Other bonus offers are outlined in the new EBF Filmstrip 
Catalogue. They include Two-drawer Cabinet Units, Wall 
Cabinets, Models V-500 and V-45 Projectors, and the 
Standard Filmstrip Viewer. Also in the Catalogue are 
many, many filmstrips .. . educator-collaborated ... edu- 
cator-produced .. . that will provide an enriching supple- 
ment to every level of reading. Add a new dimension to 
your library service. Use the convenient coupon. 


5 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 
x 1150 Wilmette Avenue., Wilmette, Illinois 


SKOKIE, ILL. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

4420 Oakton St., Skokie, III. 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hlywd., Cal. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. ATLANTA, GA. 

202 East 44th St., New York 17 277 Pharr Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
DALLAS, TEXAS CANADA 

1414 Dragon St., Dallas, Texas 67 Kipling Ave., S., Toronto, Ont. 
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On February 29, 1960, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and various women’s organizations 
cosponsored their third biennial institute for 
club program chairmen, 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh staff mem- 
bers had long been conscious of the many 
requests from local club women for help with 
program topics, parliamentary procedure, the 
writing of papers, publicity, and many other 
aspects of club work. The library’s Adult Serv- 
ices Office, where group service is centralized, 
was particularly aware of the need for guid- 
ance among newly established suburban 
groups. They also knew that institutes designed 
to give club chairmen suggestions for pro- 
grams that were better and more meaningful 
both in content and in technique had been 
successful in other cities. 

So in the fall of 1955, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh invited representatives from the 
largest and most active women’s organizations 
in the city for an exploratory discussion. The 
subject before the meeting was the possibility 
and advisability of holding a day-long insti- 
tute for club program chairmen in the li- 
brary’s adjoining auditorium. The enthusi- 
astic response from the women led to a suc- 
cessful first institute in February 1956, at- 
tended by nearly five hundred people; a sec- 
ond in 1958 with nearly one thousand par- 
ticipants; and the third and most recent one 
in 1960, hampered by ice and snow in the 
streets but still with 750 brave souls in the 
audience. 

To organize the first institute in 1956, a 
steering committee was formed consisting of 
seventeen members representing Carnegie Li- 
brary and such groups as the county and area 
organizations of the Parent Teacher associa- 


è Miss Kolish is 
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Program servic 


by Kate Kolish 


tions, federations of women’s clubs including 
such groups as business women, Negro women 
and Jewish women, as well as the League of 
Women Voters, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Health and Welfare Foun- 
dation, the Adult Education Council, and 
radio station WQED. 

The institute was planned and carried out 
by committees on program, invitations, ar- 
rangements, and publicity, reporting back to 
the steering committee for approval. 

In this first institute, the Program Commit- 
tee itself presented the morning session by 
means of a role-playing demonstration show- 
ing a program committee in the process of 
working out its coming activities. Types as 
they might actually be found among the 
members of a club—the dictator, the absent-- 
minded, the stickler for rules, the chip-on-the- 
shoulder person-—were represented with relish. 
From utter confusion and disagreement, the 
committee evolved eight complete program 
meetings, with full suggestions on how to 
present them, under the general topic “You in 
Your Community.” In the process, many pro- 
graming problems were dealt with, such as 
the choice of the theme in relation to the in- 
terests and needs of the members, using the 
resources within the club and the community, 
and breaking the theme into topics. 

After a break for lunch, the afternoon ses- 
sion shifted attention from program content 
to techniques, presenting through discussion 
and example the principles and techniques of 
book reviewing, the conduct of a film forum, 
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and how to handle a speaker. An obviously 
satisfied and pleased audience left Carnegie 
Music Hall at 4:00 p.m. 

The library staff, in addition to serving on 
all subcommittees, had compiled several book 
lists and arranged a display of circulating 
books, A former staff member had prepared 
a resources handbook listing agencies in the 
city where free or inexpensive program ma- 
terial can be obtained. A copy of this hand- 
book was given free to every club chairman 
who paid the registration fee of $1.50. 

The second institute in 1958 followed much 
the same organizational lines with three more 
sponsors added. The length of the institute 
was reduced to allow mothers of young chil- 
dren to leave before 3:00 p.m. Emphasis this 
time was placed on the library’s resources 
for program planners, particularly in the Ref- 
erence Department and rooms with special 
collections. Interviews with woman’s-page 
editors on club publicity and a historical 
fashion show with a running commentary on 
the changing social role of Pittsburgh women 
in the last hundred years were also included 
in the program. 

In addition to library materials, there were 
displays of the most attractive club yearbooks 
and PTA programs—so successful an idea that 
most of the booklets had disappeared by clos- 
ing time! 

In 1960 the third institute featured some 
of the techniques that make for smooth and 
effective presentation of the club program— 
the introduction of the speaker, the timing of 
programs, the making of reports—and demon- 


strated the installation of officers and the 
planning of the annual meeting. Again the 
library’s share in club work was emphasized 
by a talk on the resources of the Music Di- 
vision and by the example of a book-centered 
talk. 

Encouraged by three successful institutes, 
the library and its cosponsors are nevertheless 
conscious of shortcomings. The mere size of 
the audience and the auditorium makes any 
question-and-answer period impossible; nor 
can the group be broken up into smaller ones, 
since there are no meeting rooms available. A 
smaller library, planning a smaller institute, 
would have a decided advantage in making 
audience participation possible. 

Members of the sponsoring clubs carried 
a great deal of the work involved. They pre- 
pared a mailing list of over two thousand 
club chairmen, served as hostesses and at in- 
formation desks, and helped serve a simple 
sandwich lunch in the foyer. Their willing- 
ness to be interviewed and photographed re- 
sulted in fine publicity in newspapers and on 
radio and TV. 

The major share of the work, however, fell 
on the library staff under the direction of the 
Adult Services Office. Is the expenditure of 
time and personnel effort for a one-day affair 
justifiable? The library staffs answer would 
be a definite “yes” for various reasons. On 
this day women from very different social, 
economic, racial, and religious backgrounds 
met, mingled, and got to know one another, 
and many who had known little about the 
resources of the library learned of the prac- 
tical help they could find there. Since the 
first institute, many more club chairmen than 
before have sought help in the Adult Services 
Office, and many programs based on books 
and library materials have been carried out. 

1962 is a good long time away, but there 
are already some fine ideas in the book for 
Pittsburgh’s Fourth Program Services Insti- 
tute. eee 


This is the third of a series of short articles 


reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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Norman H. Strouse, chairman of the 
1961 Steering Committee for National 
Library Week, in his library. 


Every chairman of National Library Week 
feels at home with books, but it is safe to say 
that Norman H. Strouse is the first to keep a 
printing press in his apartment. 

The press stands in what used to be a bed- 
room off the curving stairway on the second 
floor of the Strouses’ Beekman Place triplex 
in New York, and when Mr. Strouse talks 
about his hobby to a visitor there he has the 
relaxed enthusiasm of a happy man. 

At such moments it is incidental that Mr. 
Strouse is chief executive officer of the world’s 
largest advertising agency, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. As he fingers an elegant 
handmade paper, discusses a noble typeface, 
today’s world of books takes on that “potency 
of life” Milton saw in them. 

Mr. Strouse talks of William Morris, St. 
John Hornby, Bruce Rogers, Cobden-Sander- 
son, the Grabhorn brothers, and other fine 
printers and designers. He tells how, after a 
few “solo flights” on his hand press, he 
boldly sent an example of his work in Bruce 
Rogers’ Centaur type to Rogers himself, re- 
questing an inscription. 

“You have paid me a compliment in using 
Centaur type, but it is no compliment to print 
it as you have done,” Rogers wrote back. His 
letter concluded, “You can see that I cannot 
write my name in your booklet, as that would 
imply my approval of it.” 

It was not just the criticism that impressed 
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Norman Strouse’ 


by Rod Nordell 


Mr. Strouse but the fact that “a Titan in his 
field” would “take the time and have the pa- 
tience to lecture a dilettante who strayed into 
his field and misused his type.” Perhaps it 
was this experience that led Mr. Strouse to 
describe himself at a meeting of the Grolier 
Club this year as “simply an impassioned col- 
lector—long on emotion, short on scholar- 
ship.” 

The book reveals the man, in Mr. Strouse’s 
view. “There is a love of great books in the 
hearts of all great printers—a love that shines 
through their works and touches the hearts 
of those who possess them.” 

Books have been touching Mr. Strouse’s 
heart ever since he was a boy in Olympia, 
Washington. Growing up in a family of modest 
means, he recalls, “I was given books at 
Christmas and on birthdays, but we had noth- 
ing you could call a library.” At the local Car- 
negie library, however, the “librarian had a 
downstairs room and youngsters could come 
in Saturday mornings and she’d read books 
and talk about them. That created my first 
excitement, and I wanted them. As soon as I 
began earning money of my own in high 
school I began to buy books.” 

He was studying bookkeeping in high school 
when he suddenly found himself using his les- 
sons to set up an accounting system for the 
furniture store where he worked as a handy- 
man, 

Young Mr. Strouse had his eye not only on 
accounts but books. When the store’s second- 
hand department took in furnishings, they 
often included books that he could buy at low 
prices. 

“I very well remember my first set, though 
I don’t know where it is now,” he says. “It 
was that small quarto set of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Winning of the West.” 
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.., What kind of men have been chosen as chairmen 


of National Library Week’s vital steering 


committee? Here is a full-length sketch of this 


year’s chairman. 


Later, in Seattle, “a kindly old Seandi- 
navian dealer” called his attention to the Old 
World Series published by Thomas Bird 
Mosher of Portland, Maine. He bought one 
of the small, handsome volumes, and his book 
collecting had seriously begun. Some thirty- 
three years later he has more than three hun- 
dred Moshers in a library of more than three 
thousand rare items. 

By the time he discovered Mosher, Mr. 
Strouse had finished high school, spent a year 
as secretary to the director of licenses of the 
State of Washington, and gone on to the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. At 18 he was secre- 
tary to the director of advertising. Thinking 
the book-review editor should have some ad- 
vertising support, he began to try to sell ad- 
vertising to publishers through correspond- 
ence. “I got quite a few that way,” he recalls— 
which may give hope to some of today’s book 
editors. 

In 1929 Mr. Strouse joined the J. Walter 
Thompson Company in San Francisco. He 
rose steadily in the company, and after a pe- 
riod of service in World War II went to De- 
troit, where he took Thompson’s Ford account. 
It may be more than coincidence that when 
Mr. Strouse addressed the Book Club of De- 
troit last year on “How to Build a Poor Man’s 
Morgan Library,” he said he obtained “the 
highlights of my collection,” twenty-one items 
that cannot be duplicated “in any other li- 
brary,” for “less than the price of a new Ford 
car.” 

By 1948 Mr. Strouse was Thompson’s De- 
troit manager. In 1955 he became the com- 
pany’s president. It was Thompson’s long-time 
head, Stanley Resor, who did the picking, and 
when he left active leadership this year, it was 
Mr. Strouse who moved up to chief executive 
officer, 
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Rod Nordell is book editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Some of the 
material in this article first appeared 
in a series of “Profiles in Books" in 
the Christian Science Monitor earlier 
this year. 


Mr. Resor has been quoted as attributing 
the growth of his company to “ideas,” dis- 
missing the huge organization surrounding 
them as “just plumbing.” Mr. Strouse agrees 
on the importance of ideas but adds, “You 
want the plumbing to be right so that you 
don’t notice it.” 

In his introduction to the Limited Editions 
Club issue of H. G. Wells’s Tono-Bungay Mr. 
Strouse suggested that “advertising has be- 
come the dynamic force at the heart of... 
[Western civilization’s] . . . rapidly expand- 
ing economy, sharply reducing the time-lag 
between increasing ability to achieve a higher 
standard of living and the desire and action 
to do so. .. . If we must concede that per- 
sonal idealism and desire to serve the public 
interest is not necessarily at the root of these 
economic advances, we must at the same time 
grant that the by-products of our high stand- 
ard of living—an unprecedented personal free- 
dom and a willingness and ability to shore 
up the shaken foundations of democracy in 
other parts of the world—are earnestly to be 
desired.” 

But to the visitor he says it is a presump- 
tion to call advertising a profession. “We are 
a business, but we're dealing with many pro- 
fessional talents—writing, art, and so forth. 
We have a pool of talent, devoted to the 
creation of ideas, that no client can match.” 

This is the pool on which the 1961 Na- 
tional Library Week will draw. “We have al- 
ready created the poster,” says Mr. Strouse, 
“and there is excitement about it.” In fact, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company has contributed 
posters, campaign themes, and scripts for 
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radio spot announcements ever since the Week 
began in 1958. i 

It is Mr. Strouse’s personal interest in 
NLW—he has been a member of the Steering 
Committee from the first—that keeps it among 
these accounts unpaid for. And this personal 
interest in the written word becomes under- 
standable as the visitor chats in the bedroom 
home of the Silverado Press where Mr. 
Strouse exchanges his business suit for a 
printer’s apron and turns out Christmas greet- 
ings, club programs, brochures, and other ex- 
amples of individualized typography. Appar- 
ently his work has improved—according to 
Inland Printer, collections of his Silverado 
titles are to be found in many prominent li- 
braries. 

Mr. Strouse leads the way upstairs to his 
own library. On the landing near a window 
is a stand holding a sixteenth-century anti- 


1961 NLW STEERING COMMITTEE 


Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is chairman of this year’s 
National Library Week Steering Committee. 

Newly appointed to the committee are: Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, president, American Li- 
brary Association, as a vice chairman; William 
R. Adams, president, St. Regis Paper Company; 
Reginald Clough, promotion director, Reader’s 
Digest: A. Edward Miller, publisher, McCall’s 
Magazine; Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library; and Ben D. Zevin, 
president, World Publishing Company. 

Others who served on the 1960 committee and 
will continue this year include: Vice Chairman 
Bernard Barnes, vice president, Time, Inc.; 
Charles B. Anderson, chairman of the board, 
American Booksellers Association; Gilbert W. 
Chapman, president, New York Public Library; 
Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of 
Philddelphia; Harold K. Guinzburg, president, 
The Viking Press; Oscar Katz, vice president, 
CBS Television Network; Dan Lacy, managing 
director, American Book Publishers Council; 
Freeman Lewis, executive vice president, Pocket 
Books; Donald E. McGannon, president, West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company; William I. 
Nichols, editor and publisher, This Week maga- 
zine; Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper Associates; The- 


‘odore Waller, vice president, Grolier Society; 


and William Bernbach, president of Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc. 
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phonal with bronze-studded binding and al” 
ternating white anc yellow pages of vellum, 
Outside the window is the cool contemporary 
geometry of the United Nations buildings. 
Along a wall are the Moshers. 

As the visitor sits on the sofa or stands at 
the polished table, Mr. Strouse lifts down 
huge works or opens a gleaming box of minia- 
ture classics bound in green morocco. Here is 
the first printed edition of Plutarch; there is a 
thirteenth-century Bible manuscript with com- 
mentary by Strabo. 

Mr. Strouse deplores the tendency in the 
present market to buy rare books and manu- 
scripts “like great paintings, as inflation pro- 
tection. There has been considerable move- 
ment into the field. In ten years illuminated 
manuscripts have gone up two to three times; 
in the next few years it will be five times prob- 
ably.” 

This collector not only collects books, he 
reads them. After an active evening he likes 
to shut off the day’s thinking, and he finds he 
can do it by reading a few minutes in bed. 
“Pd choose a heavy book, one that is difficult. 
That,” he adds, “puts me to sleep!” But Mr. 
Strouse does most of his reading in the early 
morning, or traveling. Two of the recent 
books he has enjoyed are The Armada and 
Image of America, He reads perhaps four or 
five novels a year, at least one an older classic. 
He has just finished reading The Way of All 
Flesh. “The only one of the modern poets 
I really enjoy is Robinson Jeffers. Maybe that 
is because I love the California coastline 
which he so beautifully describes.” 

Mr. Strouse has read everything of Carlyle 
and has most of his works in first editions. 
What does he like about him? “The toughness 
of his philosophy as much as anything.” 

In general the 196] chairman of National 
Library Week finds in books “stimulation of 
ideas . . . good writing .. . organization of 
materials. . . . I think as much as anything a 
better understanding of the world in which we 
live.” 

Just outside the library doors are rows of 
delicately shaded satin glass vases. They were 
collected jointly by Mr. Strouse and his wife. 
It may not come as a total surprise that Mrs. 
Strouse has for two years been taking private 
lessons in bookbinding. eee 
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LIBRARY . . . sloping shelves 


make titles easy to read. 


HOSPITAL. . . double-faced 


and quiet for ward use. 


SCHOOL, OFFICE ... as extra 
shelving, fits neatly’ under win- 
dow, in front of radiator. 


@ All stee! construction in dura- 
ble Desert Sand finish. 


@ Write today for complete in- 
formation and price list. 
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6-Shelf Model No. 176% 


Ready to Koll, »e as Versatile Display, 


3-Shelf Model No. 173* 


Truck or Shelving 


Library — School — Office — Hospital . . . will all find 
uses aplenty for Gaylords’ versatile new sloping-shelf 
stands. Compact, sturdy and light-weight, in 3- or 
6-shelf models, each makes a handsome display for 
new or selected titles, or reference works (see above) 
. . . also time-saving as work room stand that puts 
titles at slanted easy-to-read angle for cataloging and 
processing. 


Equipped with 4”, ball-bearing, swivel casters, they 
maneuver smoothly and silently with loads up‘to 56 and 
112 books. 


“SPACE-MASTER” DIMENSIONS — *No. 173 (3-Shelf) — 43” high, 
28” long, 13” deep. Clearance — mid. 1112”, bottom 142”, 
*No. 176 (6-Shelf) — 40” high, 28” long, 20” deep..Clearance — 
same as No. J73. 


Uke ups. | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
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For Aaa on our complete line of library sipiplies and furaitore; write to... 


Home Office: Dept. 134C-2, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
tos West Coast: 1888 $. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
INDUSTRIE In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Lid., 
S 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 


Book carts 


A number of librarians have asked the Library 
Technology Project where they could buy a 
push-type book cart for outdoor use. A search 
which lasted nearly a year failed to find a suit- 
able one. The project had even considered hav- 
ing a cart designed to meet this need, one simi- 
lar to those sometimes used by postmen. LTP 


has now found that Worksman Trading Corpora- 


tion makes a standard delivery Tri-Cart which 
would be very satisfactory for transporting 
books where short street trips are necessary— 
between a main college library and its branches, 
for example. 

The cabinet, which is 36 inches long by 26 
inches wide by 26 inches high, with a hinged 
top, will carry 500 pounds. The cart is equipped 
with 20-inch side wheels and an 8-inch swivel 
wheel and sells for $90.00. 

The company also makes a larger standard 
model (the cabinet is 42 inches long), which 
sells for $95.00, and a Junior Tri-Cart (equipped 
with all 8-inch wheels), which costs $85.00. 

All of these carts are of the push type and 
designed so that they will go over curbs and 
other minor obstructions easily. 

Prices are f.o.b. Brooklyn, N.Y., and delivery 
takes from three to four weeks. The company’s 
address is 446-456 Adelphi St. 


New tape clip 


A new product called Scotch brand Tape Clip 
is being marketed by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. This plastic clip is slipped 
between the flanges of reels to hold loose ends 
of magnetic tape in place during storage and 
shipment. 

The Tape Clip—-made in only one size—fits 
standard quarter-inch recording tape on any size 
reels. Molded of polystyrene plastic, it is tri- 
angular in shape. A package of ten clips sells 
for 35 cents. 

Judging from the Library Technology Project’s 
very limited experience with presale samples, 
the clip slips easily between the flanges and 
holds the tape firmly. 


Acoustical units 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. has recently 
marketed what it calls Geocoustic units for 
sound conditioning by the patch absorber tech- 
nique. l 

These units might be a very practical and not 
too expensive answer to the noise problem in 
certain library situations—for example, the 
music room, the room which houses the business 
machines, reading rooms in older libraries where 
the ceilings are high, or in any room in the li- 
brary where the sound seems to reverberate. 
These independent units, spaced according to 
need, are placed on five of the six bounding 
surfaces of a room to allow distribution of ab- 
sorption as required for proper diffusion. 

Made of inorganic, cellular glass, each unit 
measures 1344 inches by 134% inches by 214 
inches, and is padded on the back to permit 
mounting with a 4% inch air space behind it. 
A unit costs approximately $1.65 plus installa- 
tion service. The units could, in many cases, 
be mounted by the library’s maintenance per- 
sonnel. They come in white only but can be 
spray painted any color, either before or after 
installation. ; 

The company’s technical data sheet states 
that field experience justifies the following ap- 
proximations as useful in estimating the num- 
ber of units required in rooms with volumes 
larger than 2000 cubic feet and smaller than 
15,000 cubic feet: 1) To find the number of 
Geocoustic units needed to give reasonable dif- 
fusion when units are distributed around the 
room, divide the room volume in cubic feet by 
the figure 100. 2) To find the maximum number 
of Geocoustic units that should be used in a 
room if the room is not to be too dead, divide 
the room volume in cubic feet by the figure 50. 

Further information, as well as the address of 
the nearest dealer, can be obtained from the 
general office of Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BOOKBINDING PROJECT UNDER WAY 


Phase I of the project for the development of 
performance standards for library binding under 
the direction of the Library Technology Project 
got under way with a two-day meeting in Chi- 
cago on September 26 and 27. Announcement 
of the new study appeared in the October Bulle- 
tin. 

The first day was given over to briefing the 
team which will conduct the study and to a gen- 
eral discussion of the project itself. In addition 
to the two members of the team, members of 
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ALA’s RTSD Bookbinding Committee and rep- 
resentatives of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, the Special Libraries Association, and 
ALA were present. 

Members of organizations representing the 
bookbinding and book publishing industries 
were invited to join the second day’s meeting for 
a further discussion of the new project. 


PLANNING MANUALS AVAILABLE 


The Wood Office Furniture Institute, 1414 
Eye St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., has pub- 
lished what it calls the Office Planner’s Digest. 
This digest consists of three booklets—one on 
the use of color, one on office planning and 
layout, and one on lighting and sound condi- 
tioning. These booklets are among the best the 
project staff has seen in their fields and should 
be of real value to any librarian planning to 
build a new library or to remodel an old one. 
The basic principles covered in the manuals 
could be applied to nearly all library areas. 

The institute is offering a special price to 
libraries of $1.00 for the trio of illustrated 
booklets. All orders should indicate clearly that 
they come from libraries in order to obtain the 
low rate. eco 








THE READING ROOMS 
in the new public li- 
brary at Bell, Calif., 
are provided with ad- 
justable shelves that 
are supported by con- 
cealed metal sup- 
ports bezween the wood-grained wall panels. 
The grooved panels, two feet wide, shown above 
the shelf areas, come already decorated with 
a wood surface, in this case a walnut finish. 
In addition to shelf brackets a full line of metal 
fixtures, such as mégazine racks, flowerpot hold- 
ers, coat and hat hangers, and fixtures for at- 
taching peg-board paneling are available. 

A NEW METHOD OF LAMINATING papers, letters. 
cards, charts, and other written or printed docu- 
ments with plastic film on “Thermo-Fax” copy- 





This new “Y-Frame''snelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect. 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


wd MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 
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~ing machines has been announced by the 3-M 
- Company. The new process extends the ver- 
satility of existing copying machines made by 
the “firm because it involves no special equip- 
ment or adjustments to laminate. The new “Ther- 
mo-Fax” laminating film permits protection of 
frequently handled papers and cards against the 
wear resulting from excessive use. Originals and 
film sheets are inserted in the copying machine 
and emerge a few seconds later completely 
bonded with a tough, transparent seal. The cost 
of laminating an 8% by 11” document on both 
sides ranges from 9 to 12 cents. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing 3-M Company, 
900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 16, Minn. 
+o  & 
THE RECENTLY COM- 
PLETED Herrick Pub- 
lic Library, Holland, 
Michigan, has been 
furnished with How- 
ard Miller wall 
clocks. The illustra- 
tion shows three types 
of clocks used; left 
to right, a ball clock 
over the checkout desk, a spoke clock in the 
auditorium, and an arabic-numbered clock in the 





reading room. Additional Miller clocks are used 
in work areas and offices of the library. For fur- 
ther information write Howard Miller, Zeeland, 
Michigan. 


HI-LO, A NEW LABEL 
HOLDER which is 
transparent and seli- 
adhering has an an- 
gled face which is di- 
rected down or up to 
meet the ‘eye, depend. 
ing on whether the 
shelf is high or low. 
The new labels at- 
tach permanently 
with finger tip pres- 
sure, and are useful 
for shelves containing 
books, magazines, binders, catalogs, etc. Classi- 
fications may be kept current, or a complete re- 
organization made, without rearrangement, since 
all that is required is to remove the old label, 
and slip in the new. Dustproof construction 
keeps the labels clean. Lengths available are 
one to six inches, in one-inch increments. Hi-Lo 
is a product of the Cel-U-Dex Corporation, New- 
burgh, N.Y. TI: 





THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


#110, 126, 128 and 132. ¥ 


7 SIZES ` 


_from Reader's Digest to 
ms London Illustrated News. 


3: COLORS 


Brown, Green and Red. 


t uf ae “IN. LOÜR 12th YEAR OF 
— SERVICE TO LIBRARIANS. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


; 1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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by William S. Budington 


FAREWELL AND HAIL 


In October 1958, the burgeoning new Reference 
Services Division gained one more rung on its 
ladder with the first appearance of this column. 
The young association was not yet the possessor 
of its own journal nor, indeed, was one precipi- 
tously desired. To provide some communications 
medium for its very own (self-identification being 
a vital stage in any youngster’s development), 
the ALA Bulletin graciously made space in its 
nest of fledgling columns. 

The executive secretary and division president 
provided copy for several issues, then prevailed 
upon the present by-linist to cope with content 
and deadline demands. For some twenty-six 
months we have attempted to summarize chapter 
activities, committee projects, division business, 
and a mixed bag of events hopefully deemed 
pertinent to reference interests. 

During much of this time, the RSD Publica- 
tions Committee has carried on studies and dis- 
cussions concerned with potential need, accept- 
ance, and scope of a full-fledged journal for 
the division. Noting those firmly established in 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, it was felt that substantial amounts 
of appropriate writing were being produced but 
now appeared in scattered media. Further, at- 
traction to the division of new members might 
well be enhanced by this membership perquisite. 
The committee’s questionnaire survey (summar- 
ized herein last May) was interpreted as sensing 


wide demand for such a journal. Consideration ` 


by PEBCO resulted in a sympathy primarily in- 
tellectual, coupled with reluctance primarily fi- 
nancial. The support probably required is cur- 
rently shadowed by the new building program, 
and the ALA Publications Committee is initiat- 
ing studies of the total Association program, 
with possible ramifications affecting new enter- 
prises. 

However, a beginning venture has been au- 
thorized. Sufficient support was provided to al- 
low issuance of a quarterly division publication. 
Under the enigmatic title of RQ, its first appear- 
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ance is in November. Tentatively the plan is fo 
a four-page, double-column, photo-offset produc 
tion from typescript. Suitably dignified typelett 
are being scanned, and an artistic head has bee! 
offered through the good offices of the Referenc 
Department of the University of California Li 
brary, Los Angeles. Its editing has been en 
trusted to the present writer, with generous as 
sistance and support from the executive secre 
tary, Ronald Glens. As heretofore, and in ever 
greater degree, it is hoped that division com 
ponents and members will be ready contributor. 
of material. From those nonmembers whose in 
terest may occasionally have come this way, wi 
always welcome comment, news notes, the bo 
mot. And to all wha have read thus far, we say 
farewell. And hail te RQ. a 

[As Mr. Budington has suggested, this is the las 


‘in the present series of Reference Service. 


departments in the ALA Bulletin—Ep.] ¢@¢ 





PARED 


This review of the 1959-60 Public Library As 
sociation year is taken from the final report o: 
James E. Bryan, director, Newark, N.J., Public 
Library, whose term as president ended with the 
Montreal Conference. 


Substantial progress has been made by the Public 
Library Association of the American Library Asso. 
ciation during the year 1959-60. Special effort was 
taken to refine and advance the program of the asso. 
ciation, which, since ths reorganization of ALA, hac 
necessarily devoted mmeh time to organizationa, 
structure and methods of procedure. 

While the association has had a broad list of ac 
tivities during the past year, the following have been 
of greatest import: 

1. The beginnings of a long-range study of the 
bases of financial support for public libraries. 

2. The definition and study of the metropolitan 
area library problem. 

3. The extension of public library standards tc 
new and specific types of service. 

4. A study of how best to support the Library 
Services Act, and the work of the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Washington Office of ALA. 

5. Support of the programs of the American Asso. 
ciation of Library Trustees and the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section. 

In short, steps have been undertaken to secure 
information on which improved public library service 
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can be built to meet the requirements of an expand- 


~ ing population with increased educational, intellec- 


tual, and cultural needs. 

. Frank B. Sessa, director of the Miami, Fla., 
Public Library, headed a committee to study the 
financial bases of public library service. At the year 
end Dr. Sessa’s committee had pinpointed its im- 
mediate efforts on the study of state aid as one of 
the important instruments of library support. 

Harold L. Hamill, city librarian of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is chairman of the Committee on Metropolitan 
Area Library Service. After deliberation this com- 
mittee undertook to present a proposal for study of 
metropolitan area library service for a foundation 
grant. The Council on Library Resources, of which 
Verner C. Clapp is the president and director, under- 
wrote the cost of a committee meeting in New York 
at which a proposal was drawn up. 

The Committee on Standards under the chairman- 
ship of Esther J. Piercy, chief of Processing at 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, not only under- 
took the study of its function and method of pro- 
ctdure but through subcommittees has undertaken 
the development of standards of quality for bookmo- 
bile service, standards for smaller public libraries 
not yet parts of library systems, and standards for 
children’s library service. 

The Committee on the Library Services Act, 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr., chairman and director of the 

_ Pennsylvania State Library at Harrisburg, grew out 
of the old Coordinating Committee but with a more 
direct assignment to collect and study plans of the 
various states and evaluate them as they affect local 
public libraries, to publicize LSA programs through 
appropriate channels, and to call the attention of 
persons outside the library field to such programs. 

The Library Development Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Alice Louise Le Fevre, head of the 
Department of Librarianship at Western Michigan 
University, was very active and helpful in pinpoint- 
ing areas for study and work. Its recommendations 
to the Board of Directors were most useful. 

The most pleasant and inspiring occurrence of the 
year was the most thoughtful and generous act on 
the part of the Book-of-the-Month Club to add nine 
supplementary awards of $1000 each to the main 
award of $5000 in memory of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. The PLA committee which screened the ap- 
plications for the Book-of-the-Month Club was chaired 
by Mrs. Jane Hobson, executive secretary of the 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission. 

PLA was represented at the White House Con- 
ference for Children and Youth by Elinor Walker, 
head of work with young adults, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, and George Moreland, director, Mont- 
gomery County Library, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

It is good to report that the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians, a section of PLA, made fine progress under 
the presidency of Eunice Von Ende of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, especially in the continuing de- 
velopment of its Military Community Library Study. 

The American Association of Library Trustees, 
PLA’s other section, had a most satisfactory year 


under the leadership of Mrs. Raymond A. Young, a 
trustee of the Missouri Public Library Commission. 


The association is steadily increasing its strength, © 


its understanding, and its support of strong public 
library programs over the United States. 

During the year, five committees of the association 
studied their own functions or were studied by the 
Board of Directors, and on the basis of the findings 
were dissolved or terminated. This is a good ex- 
ample of the association’s willingness to streamline 
itself for greater flexibility and its desire to bring 
to bear its full efforts on programs affecting the 
direction, program, and support of public li- 
braries. ece 





LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN SELECTION OF 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


Work on the selection of the notable books of 
1960 is now swinging into high gear. Each year 
the Notable Books Council is assisted in its 
work by a group of about forty libraries of all 
types and representing all parts of the com- 
munity. Newly appointed libraries, which will 
work on the lists for 1960 through 1963, are: 
Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala.; Arkansas State Library Commission, Little 
Rock; Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library; Den- 
ver Public Library; District of Columbia Public 
Library; Great Falls, Mont., Public Library; 
North Carolina University Library; Oklahoma 
State Library, Oklahoma City; Seattle Public 
Library. The Dallas Public Library was reap- 
pointed to serve a second term. 

Participating libraries which will serve until 
the completion of the 1962 list are: Chicago 
Public Library; Davenport, Iowa, Public Li- 
brary; Detroit Public Library; Idaho State Col- 
lege Library, Pocatello; Louisiana State Library, 
Baton Rouge; Montclair, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary; New Haven, Conn., Free Public Library; 
Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Savannah, Ga., Public Li- 
brary. 

Those which will serve until the completion 
of the 1961 list are: Louisville Public Library; 
Milwaukee Public Library; Philadelphia Free 
Library; Base Library, Richards-Gebaur Air 
Force Base, Mo.; Richmond, Calif., Public Li- 
brary; St. Louis Public Library; San Diego 
Public Library; Area Library Depot, U.S. Sixth 
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Learn how the new 


Ft. Recovery, Ohio 
High School Library 


was furnished with 
HELLER LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


AOH 


THE HELLER CO., DEPT. 18, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
eet E ee E EEN E 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “SSeNS> BOOKS 


TO-FIND 


Our record of 35 years suceess in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
aur world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Strest. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

0 BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
-——no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ə ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Army, Presidio of San Francisco; Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison. 

Libraries whose service will end witheffé 
completion of the 1960 list are: Boston Public 
Library; Rosenberz Library, Galveston, Tex.; 
New York Public Library; Oakland Public Li- 
brary; Phoenix, Ariz., Public Library; Library 
Association of Portland, Ore.; Topeka, Kan., 
Public Library; Wichita, Kan., City Library. 


ALA SUPPORT OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING CONTINUES 


Fall activities in connection with the White 
House Conference an Aging included: 


In late September Charles Carner, ALA’s pub- 
lic relations officer and Eleanor Phinney, ASD 
executive secretary, attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., held by the staff of the White 
House Conference on Aging for public relations 
representatives of national organizations. Miss 
Phinney, in an appearance on a panel to discuss 
opportunities for ccoperative action, described 
ALA’s activities in connection with the confer- 
ence. Miss Phinney also attended the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Committee on the 
Aging, October 17-19, at which one of the topics 
was the role of national organizations in the 
White House Conference on Aging. 

The list which was published in the Septem- 
ber 1 issue of the Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, “Agmg in Today’s World,” has 
been reprinted for distribution as a leaflet. 

Copies are available in lots of 100 or multiples 
of 100 at the following rates: 100-400 copies, 
$4.00 per hundred; £00 or more, $3.50 per hun- 
dred. Orders should be addressed to the Adult 
Services Division. 

Stock of the Guide to Library Cooperation is 
still available from the ALA Publishing Dept. at 
the following rates: 100 copies for $5.00, 500 
copies for $17.50, 1000 or more copies for $33.00. 

Those who requested that the second issue of 
the News Bulletin for Librarians-White House 
Conference on Aging be sent them will be re- 
ceiving this issue early in November. Later 
issues of the Bulletin will be scheduled as per- 
tinent material accumulates. 

The NEA Journal for January will carry a list 
entitled “Introducing the Older Generation to 
Children.” This will be made up of children’s 
books which portray satisfying relationships be- 
tween young children and older people. Reprints 
of this list are also planned; write to the ASD 
Office for quantity prices. Single copies will be 
sent on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. ese 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 


print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz, bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 
. OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated). Spring-type 
Binder $2, 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
ania Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 

, Mass. 

FASCINATING BOOKS by former librarian on 
early Americana. “Medora” (by Z’dena Trinka— 
$5.95) where once stood the biggest packing plant in 
the world; and where still stands atop a high butte, 
the 30-room Chateau which held its secret more than 
half a century. “Teddy” the Saga of the Badlands 
($3.95) official story of fantastic region now the 
Roosevelt National Park, America’s newest play- 
eure International Book Publishers, Lidgerwood, 

.Dak. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find Li- 
brary Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experience desirable. 
Write David Dorman, City Librarian, Manchester City 
Library, 405 Pine Street, Manchester, N.H. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5720. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: Head of Children’s Department. Re- 
quired: MSLA and four years of professional ex- 
perience in work with children or in school libraries. 
Salary range $5400-$6900 in five steps, beginning 
salary dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 364% hour 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Apply: Julius 
Ostromecki, Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 
274 Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

HEAD REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, library de- 
gree, for progressive public library in friendly resort 
—industria]l center, month vacation, all benefits, start 
$4888. Robert G. Newman, Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist in 
the establishment of programs to expand resources 
and services for rural people, become a part of a well- 
established and rapidly expanding state-wide library 
establishment. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver’s license required because of travel. A mini- 
mum of overnight .trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5698-$6930; 3744-hour week, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks sick leave, retirement and Social 
Security, health insurance. Position open. Apply: 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to have complete 
charge of children’s services in beautiful new main 
library and two branches. 40 minutes from Times 
Square. Salary $5300-$6800 (5 steps). Reference 
Librarian to assist in general reference work. Salary 
$4700-$5950 (5 steps). Library degree required. 
Eligibility New York State Certification. 35-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, Social 
Security, State retirement, health insurance. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Apply: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with experience 
and 5th year L.S. degree to open and head staff of 
new library in growing suburb of Rochester, N.Y. 
Starting salary $5300, usual benefits, liberal vaca- 
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tion. Write Mrs. Gordon York, 22 Colwick Rd. 
Rochester 11, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western N.H. 
to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural com- 
munities. Supplementary book service is provided by 
bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory service by 
conferences and meetings with librarians and trustees, 
Opportunity to develop new programs such as audio- 
visual, speak before library and lay groups. Office lo- 
cated in Keene consists of Extension Librarian and 
Chauffeur-Clerk, 5-day week, combination Social 
Security and State Retirement, sick leave and vaca- 
tion allowances 1⁄4 work days for every month 
worked, health insurance optional, travel costs paid by 
state. Qualifications: graduation from accredited li- 
brary school required, experience desirable but not 
mandatory. Salary to be arranged within the scale of 
$4876-$5888. Position open. Contact Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CATALOGUER. First assistant to department head 
in pleasant community near New York City. Excel- 
lent chance to learn technical processes in library of 
106,500 volumes. 5th year L.S. degree required. Start- 
ing salary to $5200 depending on qualifications, 35- 
hour week and liberal benefits including Social Se- 
curity. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

BRYN MAWR, PA.—Experienced librarian to head 
Township-supported public library in suburban Phil- 
adelphia educational center. Present circulation, 
127,000; collection, 33,000. Challenging job with a 
real future and healthy starting salary depending upon 
qualifications. Write to Mrs. Wm. Webb, Chairman of 
Ludington Public Library Board, 314 Avon Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
immediate opening for Senior Librarian, Head Circu- 
lation Department. Library School degree required. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
Minimum $4740. Write to Mrs. Harriet F. Burdick, Di- 


rector. 

TRAINED LIBRARIAN to act as executive secre- 
tary of newly-formed Township library system. Busi- 
ness and public relations experience desired. $6000- 
$8000 salary; 2 weeks vacation. Lower Merion Town- 
ship Library Association, c/o Mr. York King, ll 
Penarth Rd., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


southeast 


SERIALS LIBRARIAN—head of serials unit in 
Acquisition Dept. New state university opening in 
Sept. 1960. Library building to be completed in 
Jan. A beginning library, expanding rapidly with 
the growth of the university. New position with op- 
portunity for developing own ideas and techniques. 
Ample clerical help. Qualifications: experience with 
serials, one foreign language. Available now. Write: 
Elliott Hardaway, Director of Libraries, The Uni- 
versity of South Florida, Tampa 4, Fla. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND SERIALS 
LIBRARIAN. New position in the Savannah State 
College Library, Savannah, Georgia. Successful ap- 
plicant will be free to formulate and develop pro- 
gram. Budgeted salary $4900 (higher salary will be 
budgeted for the school year 1961-62), faculty rank, 
one month’s vacation and other liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Description of the recently completed air- 
conditioned library appears in the December 1, 
1959, issue of Library Journal. 
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NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Three positions: State retirement plus Social Security, 
group insurance voluntary, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Wer 
kins, Box 4158, Sante Fe, New Mexico. Assistant li- 
brarians for three regional libraries. One in beautiful 
Cimarron country; one in high Eastern Plains coun- 
try; one in the Four Corners area including the Navajo 
Reservation. Library science degree required. Public 
library, extension and/or county library experience 
desirable, Entering salary $4380, increasing to $4620 
in six months, maximum $6060. 

LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY has 
opening for Reference Librarian to handle reference 
activities, prepare bib_iographies, participate in book 
selection and assist wizh circulation work in our Open 
Literature Library. Must have college degree, prefer- 
ably in science and technology, with library training 
or pertinent bibliographic experience. Should have 
reading knowledge of German, Russian or French. 
A pleasing personality and ability to work with sci- 
entific personnel impcrtant. Salary open. Delightful 
year-round climate. 24 days annual vacation. Please 
send resume to: Recrciting Department, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, University of California, Los 
Alamos, N.Mex. j 


midwest 


FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New positions in 
branch, children’s and reference work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for əxperienced librarians ranges 
up to $7345 depending upon experience and position. 
Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personne] Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence, Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
school graduates: Head of Processing Department 
or Chief Cataloger, $5340; General Assistant with 
liberal background in the humanities to be in charge 
of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare book 
lists, do some reader’s advisory service, and perform 
duties at the circulation desk—$4500. One month 
vacation, Social Security, Wisconsin retirement, life 
insurance, cumulative sick leave. Send resume of 
education and experience, if any, ages, references and 
small photo to Léonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh. Wis. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, III. 

YOUNG WOMAN to head Adult Circulation De- 
partment, with responsibilities in the areas of adult 
and young adult book selection. Experience preferred. 
38-hour, 5-day week, air-conditioned building. Apply 
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~. WO POSITIONS OPEN 


to Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
in New Dickinson 


County Library with headquarters in Carnegie Li- 
brary, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a wonderful recrea- 
tion area in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Library 
Director: to plan and administer new county-wide 
library service for 23,677 people. Library science 
degree required plus four years administrative ex- 
perience. Salary: $5800~-$6200 depending on experi- 
ence. Assistant Librarian in charge of bookmobile 
service. Library science degree required. Bookmobile 
experience valuable. Salary: $5000-$5300. Library 
begins program January 1, 1960. Social Security, 
Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Vacation to be de- 
termined. Apply immediately: Robert St. Louis, 
President, Dickinson County Library Board, 320 
Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in charge of Adult 
Services, open now. Modern air-conditioned library. 
Fast-growing community, moderate living costs. 
M.L.S. and experience desired, Reference Librarian. 
Position open February 1961. MLS and experience 
desired but not necessary. Three weeks vacation, 
Secial Security, sick leave, insurance optional. 
Apply: Carlos Cuitino, Director, Hutchinson Public 
Library, Hutchinson, Kan. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR to administer beautiful, 
modern Grace A. Dow Memorial Library at Midland, 
Michigan, serving about 35,000 people. Salary open. 
Qualifications: Male; 5th year Library School de- 
sree and previous public library administration ex- 
perience. Excellent fringe benefits. Final date for 
filing applications is November 30, 1960. For further 
information write Ray Fry, City Manager, City Hall, 
Midland, Mich. 

CHICAGO SUBURB. Glencoe Public Library has 
immediate openings for head librarian and for staff 
assistant, ‘both with professional training. Salaries 
open, depending on training and experience. For fur- 
ther information write President Board of Trustees, 
Glencoe Public Library, Glencoe, JU. 

THE CITY IS SALINA, KANSAS, 45,000 and 
bustling. The library is the Salina Public, busy and 
seeking to interpret its services to an exciting com- 
munity. The job is Head of Reference, and it means 
complete reorganization of services. This requires a 
good professional. The money starts at $5200, Write 
Jerome Cushman, Librarian. 

BUSINESS LIBRARIAN-—~We need an assistant 
in our famed Business & Labor Service. No evening 
hours, salary $4464-$5868 depending on past experi- 
ence. Other benefits. Apply Akron Public Library, 
Akron, Ohio. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN-——wanted by the City of 
Warren, Mich., population 90,000, located Detroit 
metropolitan area. Salary range $5255-$6047. Appoint- 
ment may be made above minimum depending on 
gualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Require gradua- 
tion from college with specialization in library science. 
Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren, Mich. 


mountain plains 
STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian JII—Salary $511- 
$617. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation from Library 
School and three years library experience. Librarian 
i¥—Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, gradua- 
tion from Library School and five years library ex- 
perience. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes 
Memorial Building, Carson City, Nev. 


LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog oi 
Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. 
Degree in Library Science required. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Maximum age, 45. Appoint- 
ment on January 1, 1961 with probable salary range 
of $4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick 
leave; excellent retirement program. Apply Civil 
Service Office, City Hall, Pueblo, Colorado, before 
December 9, 1960. 


southwest 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a frst 
assistant in the Catalog Department, first assistant 
in the Circulation Department, and first assistant in 
the Periodical Reference Department, Library Sci- 
ence Degree and experience required. Salary $3999.60. 
If interested, write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El 
Paso Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

ACTIVE CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY in growing 
community needs qualified Adult Librarian. Expand- 
ing system includes three small branches, with book- 
mobile service pending. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience, Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $4296-$5232, de- 
pending on experience; usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, 
Ariz. 

CATALOGER: experience in College or University 
cataloging, some reference, and teaching use of books 
and libraries to college freshmen. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary open. Faculty status. Two weeks to 
one month vacation, after one year or three depend- 
ing upon rank, Social Security, medical insurance, 
pension plans. 60,000 volumes. New library for 
200,000 volumes being planned. Apply: Brother Paul 
Novosal, S.M., Director of Libraries, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity Library, 2700 Cincinnati Avenue, San An- 
tonio 1, Texas. Please give resume of education, 
transcript of credits, experience, and small recent 
photograph. 


pacific northwest 


NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social Security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistatnt Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for recent library school graduate to obtain 
reference, maps, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers. Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group 
hopitalization and medical insurance. Good beginning 
salary to right person. B-149. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold LS. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
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ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North. Platte, Neb. 

HUMANITIES LIBRARIAN wanted for modern, 
growing college library. Salary up to $5784, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Position open now, but can be 
held if necessary. Major in art, music, languages, 
drama, speech or literature required, and 5th year 
library degree. Beautiful area, near Tetons, Yellow- 
stone, Sun Valley, and Salt Laks City. Social Security, 
other benefits. Good working conditions in modern 
building. For details, write: Eli M. Oboler, Idaho 
State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of circula- 
tion and reference. Beautiful library in aggressive 
modern town of 25,000 near Portland, Seattle, and 
beaches. Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, 
Social Security, state retirement, city paid life in- 
surance and medical insurance. Salary $4968-$5814. 
Apply to Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, Librarian, Long- 
view Public Library, Longview, Wash. 

CATALOGER being recruited by Washington 
State Library, Olympia, Washington. Salary $5652- 
$6732 per annum. Responsible for all processing of 
materials acquisitioned. Five-day work week, liberal 
vacation and sick leave benefits. State retirement 
plan plus Social Security. New State Library build- 
ing located on State Capitol Campus. 


far west 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—A place to enjoy life 


while advancing your librarian career. Fresno is the 
place to live, work and play; offering variety to suit 
every taste including cultural activities, two colleges, 
all forms of mountain recreation, outdoor living from 
April to November—low living costs! Our library is 
new and modernistic. It offers a variety of unique 
services, among them a reading program for the blind. 
Qualifications—Graduation from an ALA approved 
school of librarianship—substitutions possible. Salary 
—begins at $381 per month, advance in 6 months to 
$403, increases to $476. Those with qualifications sub- 
stantially above the minimum may be appointed at 
the second step. Apply to Mr. E. W. Firby, Director 
of Personnel, Room 101, Hall of Records, Fresno 21, 


Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two librarian I positions open: Reference 
and Children’s Services. Salary $5202-$6168 in five 
steps. For details write: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Stockton 2, Calif. 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIANS—2 vacancies. Adult 
Services (Extension )—$584-$710. Requires degree in 
library science plus five years’ experience including 
one year supervision. Children’s Services—$584-$710. 
Requires degree in library science plus 5 years’ experi- 
ence including one year children’s work. This library 
system services approximately 340,000 population and 
is engaged in a dynamic expansion program. Apply: 
ne Costa County Civil Service, Box 710, Martinez, 

alif. 

BUTTE COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for satisfying and rewarding work in the Sacra- 
mento Valley of California. Butte County, located 80 
miles north of Sacramento, extends from the Sierra 
Nevadas down to the Sacramento River. It is the home 
of Northern California’s State College at Chico. Here 
is an opportunity to administer an organization of 17 
employees with the challenging task of moving into a 
modern, new library building, construction to com- 
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mence this year. Your new library would be located in 
Oroville at the gatewzy to the Feather River country 
and the construction site of the Feather River Dam 
to be built at a cost of $400 million. Here is a 
chance to enjoy your work at a salary of $605-$753 per 
month. Qualifications should be no difficulty. You need 
only: 1) graduation from an accredited ALA col- 
lege and one additional year of study in an accredited 
library school, 2) 2 fall years actual professional li- 
brary experience, 3) a California County Librarian’s 
certificate must also be acquired within 6 months after 
date of appointment. Filing date closes soon. Send 
your resume now to Butte County Administrative 
Officer, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif. 


hawaii 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY LIBRARIAN. Immed- 
iate vacancy with the State of Hawaii library system 
on the island of Oahu. Requires two years of library 
work experience including one year with science and 
industry books and a library science degree from 
an accredited library school. Appointment to this 
position may be made at any salary step between 
$5592 and $7128 per year. Recruitment is on a con- 
tinuous basis until need is met. Contact the follow- 
ing for information and application: Recruiting & 
Examining Division, Department of Personnel Serv- 
ices, State of Hawaii, 325 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 


canada 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN required by 
Provincial Library, Administration Bldg., Regina, 
Sask. Responsible for: Technical services including 
centralized cataloguing for the Public Libraries in the 
Province; the compilation of Books for All, a list of 
recent nonfiction accessions, other duties as required. 
Working conditions include a 5-day week (no Satur- 
day or evening hours), three weeks vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave, Group Medical, Group Life: Insurance 
and collective bargaining. Minimum qualifications— 
B.A., B.L.S. plus some professional experience. Sal- 
ary range $426-$518. Ir addition to the above there 
are two other professior.al positions vacant, Librarian 
I and Librarian I]. For further information and appli- 
cation forms, contact tha Public Service Commission, 
Room 328, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. Please refer to file No. c/c 6689. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OLDER WOMAN desires cataloging position in 
Liberal Arts College or Public Library in the North 
Central or Northwest area. B.A., B.S. with Library 
cert., M.A. in literature. High school teaching ex- 
perience. 15 years college cataloging experience, 
10 years head librarian. Available July 1. B-70-W. 

MAN, BSLS, MA, 12 years varied experience. Lan- 
guages, knowledge Russian. Desires position in col- 
lege/special library. B-71-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Houghton 
Mifflin 





Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-o old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 
modern not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives. 

That’s why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders. 


Some facts you should know: 


© Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- . 
down quality to outlast many, many circulations. 

© Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 
brilliance which endure through hard usage. 

© Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expressions. 

@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 
attract young readers. 


There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 





‘icture Gover’ BINDINGS, INC. 


Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, inc. In N, Y. C. 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Isiand 5, New York City 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Facts come alive in World Book Encyclopedia 


Today’s World Book Encylopedia pre- 
sents facts with a vitality that brings 
information into sharper focus than ever 
before. More than 1,725 maps make up 
a study program unequalled in scope and 
variety. Over 5,000 illustrations in color 
are among the 22,000 that highlight 
World Book articles. As new discoveries 
create new subjects for study, new arti- 


we . . 


added to the modern World Book Ency- 
clopedia. “Editorial Vitality” helps World 
Book Encyclopedia continue to grow in 
leadership and importance. 


WORLD BOOK 
l ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Fieid Enterprises Educational Corporation 
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ae The MAJOR new historical novel—by the author of Jungle Patrol 


tae, ar lived during the days of ancient Cathay, Parthia, Scythia and 





by Evangelia Callas 





a by Vic Hurley 


„and Swish of the Kris—that’s already heading for best-seller suc- 
cesš. “Set in the strange and turbulent times of a bizarre and bar- 
baric age, THE PARTHIAN weaves a spectacular story about 
‘the sacred and profane loves, and wars and customs of those who 


Augustan Rome. Just Published. $5.95 


HANDY FAMILY 


by Lloyd Birmingham 


ily available household materials are needed. 








NEW BOOKS YOUR LIBRARY WILL NEED 


MY DAUGHTER MARIA GALLAS 


Her golden voice has brought her fame end riches. Her fiery tem- 
perament is known the world over. Is she the innocent victim ot 
her own fabulous career? Or is there znother, a REAL Maria 
Callas behind the headlines and myths? In this fascinating, per- 
ceptive portrait of her daughter, Evangelia Callas reveals the true 
story and little-known facts about the celebrated Queen of Opera. 


Illustrated. just Published. $4.50 


eons THE PARTHIAN 


Here’s a wonderfully useful guide for the whole family on do-it- 
yourself indoor and outdoor household improvements. HANDY 
FAMILY contains 200 projects—outlined and illustrated in easy- 
to-follow comic strip style—for modern ease ‘and comfort at home. 
The projects are simple yet imaginative—and only the most read- 


There’s also a bonus section of 100 helpful hints for homemakers. 


Fully Ilustrated. Just Published. Softcover $1.00 


SOME OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO LIBRARIES: 


o LAND, WOOD & WATER e DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS 
by U. $. Senator Robert S. Kerr by Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D. 
illustrated Just Published $4.95 Published $4.95 
o SCIENCE CIRCUS © CONQUERING YOUR ALLERGY 
by Bob Brown by Boen Swinny, A.D 
tHustrated Just Published $4.50 Published $3.95 
o GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC èe 50 YEARS AT RINGSIDE 
by Van Allen Bradley by Nat Fleischer 
Illustrated Published $5.95 Ilustrated Published $4.95 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


236 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E., Huron St., 


Chicago 11. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1193, amended February 8, 1925, 


authorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 25¢ 


each, PRINTED IN U,3,A. 








Two Double Sloping Shelves 
For Easy Title Reading 


BOOK TRUCK 


Here’s a “BIG” book 
truck of quality construc- 
tion and sized for heavy 

| duty work. Bottom shelf 
— jis 1614” from floor, top 
G shelf is 2914” from floor. 
Both double sloping 

shelves equipped with sound-deadening felt on the under- 


side. Four, 3” diameter ball bearing swivel casters 
d LÄ make it easy to maneuver. Square tubular type 
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construction holds up longer... more welding surface 
... more structural strength! 


the all-purpose versatile truck 
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Back of checking desk For Book Mending Displaying new books For cataloging 
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Box 1488, Madison, Wis. - Box 1772, New Haven , Conn. » Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
ind the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
vanada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg... President Truman...” 
Co him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” 
“ach needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
dletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
narks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
vriting, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
bly larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


or every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
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B Long rated as one of the best encyclopedias 


Latest Review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By a Committee of Twelve Children’s and Young Adult Librarians, 
Westchester, N. Y., Library System * Chairman: Anne Izard, Children’s Consultant 
Reprinted from the July 1960 issue of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 







for children in home, school, or public 
library, Compton’s has made marked prog- 
ress in the past three years. The general 
appearance of the entire set is much im- 
proved. The type face is more inviting and 
easier to read. There are more sub-heads 
printed in bold type to break up long 
columns of text. Throughout the set, head- 
ings have been reworded to avoid the 
catchy or cute phrase and add dignity. 
Photographs are more numerous, more 
colorful, and more meaningful. New ones 
have replaced those out-dated and old- 
fashioned, and, when old photographs 
have been retained, the quality of their 
reproduction has been improved to make 
details clearer and to get rid of muddy 
background. Care in the over-all design 
has resulted in better placement of pic- 
tures for variety in the appearance of the 
page with less interruption in mid-column 
of the text. 






a All statistical and political information 


has been carefully brought up to date. 
Information on states has been so im- 
proved with added maps, charts, and dia- 
grams that this can no longer be cited as 
a weakness. Articles on cities all include 
inset maps to give exact location. Numer- 
ous short biographies have been added, 
and in every case each is headed with a 
photograph. Presidential biographies have 
been reorganized and now include charts 
to note world events during each admin- 
istration and place the man in historical 
perspective. In addition to the new science 
articles many others have been completely 
rewritten: e.g. those on birds, labor, opera, 
Russia, theatre, World Wars I and II. 
Notable among the new articles are one 
on the IGY, methods of teaching reading, 
audio-visual instruction, a very complete 
outline article on “American Heritage,” 
and one on language and literature. 


ae te 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
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The fact index in each volume, which is 
the unique feature of Compton’s, has been 
as carefully revised as the main text, with 
entries changed, expanded, or eliminated 
as the need dictated. All librarians empha- 
sized the value of the index, one calling 
it the “unabridged dictionary to reference 
work.” It is here that practicing librarians 
on busy days get clues that solve difficult 
reference questions. 








The publishers’ Foreword, reorganized 
and rewritten, emphasizes the uses of the 
encyclopedia in three categories: (1.) 
Material to be used by children and young 
people, (2.) that to be used with children, 
and (3.) that used in the interests of chil- 
dren. The expanded board of library ad- 
visors, advisors of curriculum correlation, 
and, particularly, the new advisory board 
for family living have certainly helped the 
company to maintain a high standard and 
direct their efforts toward serving the child 
as a member of the family in addition to 
serving him as a student. 


Continuous revision has certainly shown 
results. So much has been accomplished 
that in the few instances where the re- 
vision is incomplete, e.g. “Bibliography on 
Vocations,” one feels a future edition will 
take care of needed changes. Though the 
concentration of use will probably be by 
grades 4-9, the set is valuable through 
high school, since the articles are planned 
for grade levels at which the subjects are 
studied in school. Highly recommended 
for home, school, and public libraries. — 
Anne Izard, Chairman, & Ch. & Young 
Adult Lns., Westchester, N. Y., Lib. Sys. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is con- 
tinuously revised. Complete information 
concerning the latest edition and current 
prices may be obtained by writing to 


COMPTON & COMPANY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate of candidates for the 1961 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association in 
accordance with Bylaw Article III. The Com- 
mittee wishes to express its appreciation to the 
nominees for allowing their names to appear on 
the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article II], Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the Midwinter meeting any member of the Council 
may present a petition signed by not fewer than ten 
councilors proposing additional nominations. In case 
nominations for more than two candidates for any 
office are made by the committee and by petitioners, 
the Council shall take a written ballot on the names 
presented. The two names receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for any office shall be the official candi- 
dates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article IIT, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
executive director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months 
before the annual conference, provided written con- 
sent of these nominees shall have been filed with the 
executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Donald Coney 
S. Janice Kee 
Rosemary Livsey 
Louis M. Nourse 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 
President-elect 
In accordance with Article III, Section 1 (c) 
and Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations 
are presented for the office of president-elect, 
one of whom will serve as second vice president: 


JAMES E. BRYAN, director, Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. 

HARRY N. PETERSON, librarian, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


Council 
One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates for the term 1961-65. 


PAGE ACKERMAN, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Los Angeles. 
MRS. ROBERTA C. KENISTON, head, Undergradu- 
ate Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
| Arbor. 
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ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, director of Library 
Service, Houston Public Schools. 

MARY V. GAVER, professor, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, N.J. 


JOHN F. ANDERSON, director, Public Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. LAMAR WALLIS, director, Memphis Public 
Library. 


H. RICHARD ARCHER, custodian, Chapin Li- 
brary, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

J. TERRY BENDER, chief, Special Collections 
Division and Keeper of Rare Books, Stan- 
ford University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 


a 


. . Nm 
JUNE ELIZABETH BAYLESS, librarian, Public 


Library, San Marino, Calif. 
MARY CARTER RICE, librarian, Public Library, 
Austin, Tex. 


HASTINGS ALTON BRUBAKER, librarian, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 

ELLSWORTH GOODWIN MASON, head librarian, 
Coburn Library, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


LAURA E. CATHON, head, Central Boys and 
Girls Division, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

MRS. HELEN G. RENTHAL, librarian, Lincoln 
and Central Schools Libraries, District 65, 
Evanston, Ill. 


MRS. CATHERINE S. CHADWICK, extension li- 
brarian, Library Extension Service, Arizona 
Dept. of Library and Archives, Phoenix. 

ESTHER MAE HENKE, extension librarian, Okla- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City. 


DOROTHY J. COMINS, head cataloger, Wayne 
State University Library, Detroit. 

MARGARET OLDFATHER, catalog librarian, Ohio 
State University Libraries, Columbus. 


JANE ADDAMS DARRAH, supervisor, work with 
Children, Seattle Public Library. 

H. ADELINE CORRIGAN, supervisor, Work with 
Children, Cleveland Public Library. EA 


MARIE A. DAVIS, coordinator, 
Adults, Free Library of Phiładelphia. 

MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN, public library con- 
sultant (Adult Services), Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison. 


Work with 
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NANCY JANE DAY, supervisor of library serv- 
ices, South Carolina State Dept. of Edu- 
„cation, Columbia. 

MYRL RICKING, chief, In-Service Training and 
Personnel Control, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 


Iowa State Teachers College Library, Cedar 
Falls. 

SARAH LAW KENNERLY, professor, Library 
Service Dept., North Texas State College, 
Denton. 


GERALDINE FERRING, supervisor, Libraries and 
Textbooks, Unified School District, San 
Franscico. 

MRS, SARA GERMON WOY, assistant coordinator, 
Work with Young Adults, Free Library of 


MARY K. EAKIN, librarian, Youth Collection, 
Philadelphia. 


+ OLIVER T. FIELD, chief, Technical Services 
Division, Air University Library, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. 

CLOYD DAKE GULL, consulting analyst, Infor- 
mation Processing, General Electric Co., 


Washington, D.C. 


MAE GRAHAM, supervisor, School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Maryland State Dept. of Education, 
Baltimore. 

MRS. SHIRLEY K. STEPHENSON, assistant pro- 
fessor, Library School, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University. 


nois University Library, DeKalb. 

MRS. MARGARET K. SPANGLER, assistant li- 
brarian, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. 


MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Great Falls, Mont. 
MRS. NELL B. WRIGHT, librarian, East Winston 


Branch, Public Library, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


MRS. KATHERINE PLUMMER JEFFERY, young 
adults’ librarian, Public Library, Milton, 
Mass. 

ALICE LOUISE LeFEVRE, director, Dept. of Li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. 


| 
| BERNADINE C. HANBY, director, Northern Illi- 


JEANNE BYNON LLOYD, director, Baldwin Pub- 
lic Library, Birmingham, Mich. 

ALTA M. PARKS, assistant director, Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 


ALMA LUNDEEN, consultant, Institution Li- 
braries, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


MARION H. VEDDER, institution library consul- 
tant, Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany. 


THOMAS SHULER SHAW, head, Public Reference 
Section, General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, Library of Congress. 

DAVID R. WATKINS, chief reference librarian, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


WESLEY CLARK SIMONTON, assistant professor, 
Library School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, librarian, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


RUSSELL SHANK, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

SIDNEY B. SMITH, director of libraries, Louisi- 
ana State University, University. 


One person to be elected for the three year term, 
1960-63, to complete the unexpired term of 
Sarah Rebecca Reed: 


EDWARD JUDSON HUMESTON, JR., director of 
students, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

DONALD E. STROUT, professor, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article IIT, Section 6(a) 
and 6(b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by Council to the Executive Board for 
the terms noted: 


Executive Board 


For the term 1961-65—One person to be 
elected from each bracket of two candidates: 


FRANK A. LUNDY, Director, University of Ne- 
| braska Libraries, Lincoln 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Director, University of 
| Miami Libraries, Coral Gables, Florida 


RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Chief Assistant Librar- 
| ian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Director, University of 
| Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each nom- 
inee, will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at Midwinter when the election will be 
held. 

WILLIAM S. BuDINGTON 
ELIZABETH H. HUGHEY 
STEPHEN A. McCartuy, chairman 
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GROUND WAS BROKEN FoR THE NEw HEADQUARTERS BUILDING ON NOVEMBER 12 THROUGH A 


Six 


THE 


CEREMONY PARTICIPATED IN BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. WHILE THE BOARD, VISITORS 
AND STAFF LOOKED ON, PRESIDENT SPAIN AND MISS GSCHEIDLE, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BuILDING COMMITTEE, TURNED THE FIRST SHOVELFUL OF EARTH. NEWSPAPERS' REPRE- 
SENTATIVES WERE ON HAND FOR THE EVENT. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, ÎNC»; 
TOOK MOVING PICTURES WHICH WILL LATER BE AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING AT STATE AND 
REGICNAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. THE NEW BUILDING WILL BE COMPLETED IN 


TWENTY MONTHS. 


HUNDRED ANO FORTY-TWO PERSONAL MEMBERS OF ALA HAVE CONTRIBUTED OR PLEDGED A 
TOTAL oF $25,661.30 (as oF NOVEMBER TO THE HEADQUARTERS BuILOING FuNO 
SINCE THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE. THESE, WITH OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, PLACE THE = 


Tota at $87,837.61. 


First ANNUAL REPORT, FOR THE PERIOD ENDING APRIL 30, 1960, oF THE ALA LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY PROJECT IS JUST OFF THE PRESS.» COPIES ARE AVAILABLE, WITHOUT 
CHARGE, FROM THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROvECT, FiFtTy East HURON STREET, 

CHicaGo 11, ILLINOIS. 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1961 ARE WELL UNDER WAY. REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA= 


ALA’ 
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TION WORKSHOPS HAVE DRAWN ENTHUSIASTIC PARTICIPATION. THE NEW THEME FOR NLW 
1s "For a RICHER, FuLLER Life — Reao!" ONE SIGNIFICANT TREND IS TOWARD GREATER 
USE OF LOCAL CITIZENS COMMITTEES IN CITIES., THESE COMMITTEES, LIBRARIANS 

ARE FINOING, NOT ONLY HELP PLAN ANDO RUN NLW ACTIVITIES IN APRIL BUT BUILD 

AND STRENGTHEN COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN 

ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES», PRACTICALLY ALL LIBRARY SYSTEMS HAVE MAJOR PROBLEMS 
IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT, RECRUITMENT, LEGISLAIION AND ALL COULO CERTAINLY BENEFIT 
FROM MORE ACTIVE CITIZEN SUPPORT. NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK = WITH ITS BROAD 
GOALS AND WITH THE NATIONAL MEDIA BEHIND IT = PROVIDES A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR BETTER LIBRARY SERVICE ON A 
TOTAL, YEAR ROUND BASIS.» MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW = START WITH A COMMITTEE OF 
PROMINENT CITIZENS AS THE MOST IMPORTANT STEP. THERE ARE MANY GOOD PLANS 
INCLUDED IN THE NLW ORGANIZATION HANDBOOK, 


s Executive BOARDO MET IN CHICAGO ON NOVEMBER 11-12. THE Boaro's COMMITTEE ON 
INVESTMENTS MET WITH THE ALA ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ON NovemBEeR 10, THE PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS BEING A CONSIDERATION OF THE PROBABLE AMOUNT OF MONEY NEEDED FROM 
ENDOWMENT FOR INVESTMENT IN THE BUILDING DURING THE PRESENT FISCAL YEAR» THE 
Boaro's VISITING COMMITTEE SPENT NOVEMBER Q and 10 at ALA HEADQUARTERS AND 

MADE SEVERAL RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE BOARD ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEADQUARTERS. 


THe Executive BoaRD WAS INFORMED AT ITS MEETING OF A HIGHER EXPENDITURE 
CEILING FOR 1960-61 THAN HAD BEEN ESTIMATED AT MONTREAL. AS A CONSEQUENCE, 
THE BOARD APPROVED THE FOLLOWING: 


-- A 7% COST OF LIVING INCREASE IN HEADQUARTERS SALARIES 


—- ADDITIONAL STAFF ASSISTANCE FOR THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, z 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, 
THE ALA BULLETIN, ANO THE WASHINGTON OFFICE. 


=-= A FEASIBILITY STUDY OF THE APPLICATION OF MACHINES TO ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICES AT ALA HEADQUARTERS 
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==- MICROFILMING, AND A MICROFILM READER, FOR THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 


=- EXPENSES FOR A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
LAD TO CONSIDER LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN THE NEXT CONGRESS 


=— ASSISTANCE TO DIVISIONAL AND COMMITTEE PROGRAMS. WHICH, UNDER THE 
THEN ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE CEILING, HAD TO BE REDUCED OR CUT OUT 
AT MONTREAL 


=- A RETURN TO ENDOWMENT FROM SURPLUS OF FUNDS WITHDRAWN FOR THE 
BUILDING 


“Tue BOARD ALSO DECIDED UPON AN INCREASE IN THE REGISTRATION FEE AT ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES. THE FEE FOR MEMBERS WAS SET aT $7. 50 AND FOR NON-MEMBERS AT 
$12.50. DAILY REGISTRATION FEES FOR MEMBERS WAS SET AT $3 AND FOR NON=MEMBERS 
AT $5. OTHER ACTION INCLUDED: 


ACCEPTANCE OF ACTION POINTS IN THE REPORT OF THE BoarRD's HEADQUARTERS VISITING 
COMMITTEE; APPROVAL, WITH COMMENDATION OF THE DIRECTOR OF ALA PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT, OF THE PROGRAMS AND BUDGET FOR THAT DEPARTMENT FOR 1960-61; 
APPROVAL OF STEPS PROPOSED BY THE CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION 

OF RTSD FOR FURTHER WORK ON CATALOG CODE REVISION; APPROVAL, IN PRINCIPLE, 

OF THE CONTINUATION OF THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT; ANDO A REQUEST TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION THAT IT HOLD A FULL=SCALE REVIEW OF THE ASSIGNMENT 
OF BOOK SELECTION AND EVALUATION RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE UNITS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


wesc ae aii 


Davio H. CLIFT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Novemser 15, 1960 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962: 

C¥icago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
ly 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 

1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 31- Feb. 4, 1961; Jan. 23-28, 1962. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING—1961 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at i 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, January 29—-February 4. 

| Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 

| meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of 

Mr. John W. Putman. 

Single rooms: $7.00—10.50; $11.00—13.50; 
$15.00 and up. 
Double rooms: $10.00—-13.50; $14.00- 

16.50; $18.00 and up (double or twin beds). 

Small suites: $20.00—27.00 (bedroom and 
parlor, single or double occupancy). 
Sun parlor suites: $30.00-45.00 (bedroom 
| and parlor, single or double occupancy). 

Family units: 16.00-27.00 (2 twin-bedded™ 
rooms with connecting bath, based on full oc- 
cupancy of four persons). 

Open meetings of the Council will be held 
on Wednesday, February l, at 8:30 P.M., 
and on Thursday, February 2, at 2:00 P.M. 
A closed meeting of the Council with the Ex- 
ecutive Board will be held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary l, at 4:30 P.M. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet on Sunday, January 29, from 
2:00-6:00 P.M. and 8:30 P.M.; on Monday, 
January 30, from 8:30 A.M.—12:00 noon. 


- | Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
new and IM proved on Monday, January 30, 8:30 p.m.; Tuesday, 


| January 31, 8:30 A.M.-12:00 noon; Thursday, 
February 2, 8:30 P.M.; and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 8:30 A.M.—12:00 noon. 


at no extra cost! 


Demco’s new and improved Book 
Pocket is the toughest we've ever found! PROMOTION AIDS FOR 1961 NATIONAL 
It’s made of the same weight stock as pre- 

à LIBRARY WEEK 

vious Demco Book Pockets, and manu- Le ; ; 

factured under strict supervision in A free descriptive brochure illustrating pro- 
Demco’s own plant. Every mill run of motion aids for 1961 National Library 
book pocket stock is laboratory tested to Week, containing an order form with a 
maintain high quality tear strength. 
You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money —and it saves you money because 








complete price list, is available from Na- 
tional Library Week headquarters, 24 West 


it’s tougher — lasts longer! Order a sup- 40th Street, New York 18. Ten items are of- 

ply today! Your money back if you are fered, including a mobile based on thi§ 

not entirely satisfied! year’s motto and poster. New this year is an 

attractive April-to-April folding pocket cal- 

Demo endar, the inside of which is ruled as a per- 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES | sonal reading guide. 





BOX 1488, MADISON 1, WIS. + NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. | 
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Announcing Two Important Reprints 


Mans, J. D. 


Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio 


Cloth bound set in 60 volumes, folio, Lyon etc. 1899-1927 


$2,650.00 


HE “Mans?” contains the full text of all Church Councils ever held in East and 
iÈ West, from the first century to 1870 (Greek Councils to 1902). This important 
work, considered the greatest of its type ever assembled, is one of the main source col- 
lections for almost every branch of historical research. The first volumes are scheduled 
for delivery in late 1960. The entire set will be available by late 1962. 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Analecta Hymnica 
Medii Aevi 
Edited by M. DREVES AND C. BLUME 


A collection of Medieval Christian Hymns in the 
original Latin text and language 


Volumes 1-55, 1886-1922 
SPECIAL PRICE VALID UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Cio bor at S ana a EN w% $960.00 
RE SOMME (ANGE, DO o ory fei 65 onc. tte ss oe Sheva h ene i e's 17.50 
REGULAR PRICE AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1960 
aro DO Agge a e 6d od 5. bai oa eo 5s S's se T Wille « Dens $1,050.00 
Belo WOME a 5.5 o.oo 6 0's bs 2 84% Seen Ae bemed wine Gus 18.50 


Kindly address orders and inquiries to 


G2 JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 





New York and London 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 17 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 

specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 

Standard’s line of library furniture 


the complete answer to your Ù 





library operation and decor. 


— 





DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 








UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 


against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 
for a full year. 





Be 





ROM 


allogus... 
Fro Dart 


INDUSTRIES 


The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 






Send today for our latest catalog. 

Study it at your leisure. Then call in 

our free planning service specialists 

to get maximum quality, service and 

layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course, 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





LIBRARY DIVISION 








NEWARK e LOS ANGELES èe TORONTO: | 10 Columbus Circle *® New York 19, N.Y. 


SE 
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i Two Brand New 


Public Library Reporters 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICIES—GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 
The Public Library Reporter No. 9, - Ruth M. White, editor 


A dynamic library service creates new vistas and 
new problems almost daily for the public library. 
Where can librarians and board members turn for 
guidance when framing policies to meet these 
needs? This new Public Library Reporter, a com- 
pilation of excerpts from 200 written policy state- 
ments currently in use by public libraries of all 
„types and sizes, has been designed as a basic 


reference tool for all those active in policy making. 


Among the subjects covered are: general objec- 
tives, book selection, displays and exhibits, gifts, 


personnel, working conditions, public library- 
school library relationship, trustee—librarian rela- 
tionship, use of meeting rooms, rental and special 
collections, staff use of new books, and fines. The 
book closes with a list of suggested background 
reading for librarians and trustees. 


Whether you need a policy statement or want to 
know what other libraries have done, Public Li- 
brary Policies can help you the librarian, the board, 
the staff, and the patron. Be sure to order copies 
for all of them. 


Just Published - 116 pages - Paper + $2.50 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 
An Institute Presented by the American 
Library Association Adult Services Divi- 
sion and Office for Adult Education 


June 22-26, 


1959 


The Public Library Reporter No. 10, - Ruth M. White, editor 


The coming White House Conference on Aging 
indicates the national significance of the increas- 
ing numbers of Americans who are living longer, 
more active lives. What are the library’s respon- 
sibilities and capabilities in service to them? 


This report explores such areas as: aging as it 
affects the individual and society; employment, 
retirement, and budgeting in the later years; 
health and housing problems; aging successfully; 
and the task ahead—the library’s role. 


These subjects and how they relate to the library 
are covered in talks by librarians and by experts 
in special fields such as the Department of Health, 


J Jost. Published 


68 Pages 


Education, and Welfare; National Social Welfare 
Assembly; Department of Labor; and Fund for 
Adult Education. 


A panel discussion based on questions from the 
floor answers many specific questions. Separate 
bibliographies in the general field of aging and on 
service to the aging will be of immense practical 
value to librarians. 


You will find this Public Library Reporter most 
helpful in the development of your library’s role 
as both an information and a program center in 
your community. 


Paper «+ $1.75 


Order direct from 


American Library Association 


= 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


8™ GRADE 3 
TH 
"grape ~ GRADE 3 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 
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Britannica Junior is designed especially to meet the needs 
of boys and girls at the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this level. All material is 
directed toward the special interests of elementary school 
children —content is as wide as a fourth grader’s curiosity, 
coverage deep enough for an eighth a he probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more thoroughly, but 
the vocabulary is kept simple. Each article is more easily 
understood — more stimulating to young minds. Large type, 
colorful illustrations, simple lactams and short sentences 
are just a few of the features that make Britannica Junior ~ 
the ideal encyclopaedia for elementary school children. Hg ta gr inh rags Site me peed 

And, of course, continuous revision keeps Britannica chimndtabag: pli need Soku Bowe, 
Junior up-to-date in current events and keeps it in step Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
with new methods of teaching, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association is the old- 
est and largest national library association in 
the world, with twelve divisions, 55 state, re- 
gional, and territorial chapters, and ten af- 
filiated organizations. Founded in 1876, the 
Association has a membership today of approx- 
imately 23,000 librarians, libraries, library 
trustees, and friends of libraries. 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In 
the furtherance of this objective, it seeks to 
make books and ideas vital forces in American 
life, to make libraries easily accessible to all 
ʻ people, to improve professional standards of 
librarianship, and to create and publish pro- 
fessional literature. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare for libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in 
libraries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of 
librarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nation- 
wide program for recruiting competent per- 
sonnel for professional careers in librarian- 
ship. It promotes popular understanding and 
public acceptance of the value of library serv- 
ice and librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits 
libraries in many ways, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the enactment and administration 
of the Library Services Act, which has now 
been extended for a second five-year period. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its mem- 
bership through a body of elected represen- 
tatives called the Council, and through an 
administrative body of the Council, including 

e Association officers. called the Executive 

oard. The affiliated state, provincial, terri- 
torial, and regional library associations elect 
representatives to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a 
headquarters staff under the direction of an 


executive director, by appointed voluntary 
committees, by the divisions and their sec- 
tions, and by round table groups interested 
in various aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this 
diversity of interest, ALA members have or- 
ganized themselves into divisions to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
within certain special fields. Divisions have 
been organized by kind of library and by kind 
of library work, each division operating in a 
defined field distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve 
on voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles, and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. Through 
the Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published semimonthly, libraries are kept in 
touch with current books particularly adapted 
to their needs and with subscription sets cur- 
rently sold. A number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in 
different parts of the country as a means of 
professional information, stimulation, and ad- 
vancement. They provide a mechanism for 
participating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. 
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Robert Carr Chapel, TCU Religious Center 


Texas Christian Univers 
exas Christian University, .. situated on 143 acres of 


rolling grasslands near Fort Worth, TCU — once known as 
“The Prairie School”— is the oldest institution of higher 
learning in West Texas. Founded in 1873, today enrollment 





If you’re expanding or tops 8500 students. 

modernizing your li- TCU’s eight schools and colleges stress the Arts, Educa- 
brary, or considering tion, Business, Religion, and, under a recent “depth” 
ideale die consult expansion policy, existing graduate studies will soon be 
Globe -Wernicke's free extended to offer the PhD degree. 


Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 
Write today for com- 
plete information, 


Dept. Q-12 


G 


WERNICKE Anticipating this, the University’s Mary Couts Burnett 
Library has been tripled in size, at a cost of $1,300,000 
to accommodate 800,000 volumes, and provide study space 
for 1,000 students. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, 
study carrels, and other associated library equipment form 
an integral part of this rapidly growing library. 


Mary Couts Burnett Library 








THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. « » makes business a pleasure 
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President—MRs. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New 
York P.L., 20 W. 53rd Street. 

First Vice President and President-elect—nmnrs. 
FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, Lou- 
isiana State Univ., University. 

Second Vice President—cCAROLYN I. WHITENACK, 
associate professor, Library and Audio-Visual 
Education, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Treasurer (for term expiring 1964)—aRTHUR 
YABROFF, Detroit P.L. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board consists of the officers, 


the immediate past president, and eight mem- 
„bers elected by and from the Council. 


i iinet Past President—BENJAMIN E. POWELL, 
Duke Univ. L., Durham, N.C. 


Terms expiring 1961 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L. 

MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Terms expiring 1962 


JOHN HALL JACOBS, New Orleans P.L. 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, Division of State L., Ar- 


OFFICERS 


chives & History, New Jersey Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Trenton. 


Terms expiring 1963 

VIRGINIA CHASE, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 

NEAL HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., 
Vancouver. 


Terms expiring 1964 

MARGARET MARY KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital L., Bronx, N.Y. 

MIRIAM E. PETERSON, Division of Libraries, Board 
of Education, Chicago. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Investments 
The officers: MRS. SPAIN, MRS. MORTON, MISS 
WHITENACK, MR. YABROFF, MR. CLIFT. Staff 
Liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 

MR. JACOBS (1961), chairman; MISS CHASE 
(1962); MR. HARLOW (1962). Staff Liaison, 
DONALD D. BOCK. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
EDWIN C. AUSTIN, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1962). 
EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR., Drexel & Company, Phil- 
adelphia (1961). 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1963). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant and secretary to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive direc- 
tor. 

DOROTHY KITTEL, assistant for the membership 
promotion program. 

MRS. YURI NAKATA, secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

DONALD D. BOCK, deputy executive director/man- 
agement. 

RICHARD B. HARWELL, associate executive director. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director. 


Administrative and Fiscal Services Department 


Y CILLUFFO, assistant for conference ar- 
rangements and secretary to Mr. Bock. 

LeROY J. GAERTNER, assistant to the deputy exec- 
utive director/management, and chief account- 
ant. 

c. J. HOY, conference exhibits manager. 

CARL O. SWANSON, administrative assistant. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS, GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 


ELEANOR AHLERS, executive secretary. 
MRS. VIVA GALLIO, assistant. 


American Association of State Libraries 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH WHITE, assistant. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 
c. J. HOY, advertising and business manager. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications assistant. 
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ALA Committee on Accreditation 


SARAH REBECCA REED, secretary. 


ALA International Relations Office 
RAYNARD COE SWANK, director. 


ALA Washington Office 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, director, Hotel Coronet, 200 
C St., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

MRS. LOIS P. NUSE, secretary. 

Association of College and Research Libraries 

RICHARD B. HARWELL, executive secretary. 

RONALD V. GLENS, publications officer. 

Children’s Services Division 

MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 

Headquarters Library 

RUTH SHAPIRO, librarian. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE PECK, assistant librarian. 

Library Administration Division 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 

Assistant to be appointed. 

Library Education Division 


SARAH REBECCA REED, executive secretary. 












THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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Publie Library Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Public Relations Officer 
CHARLES R. CARNER. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary to 
the Editorial Committee. 

Editor of publications to be appointed. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

WILLIAM KATZ, assistant to the director. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director. 

Production manager to be appointed. 


Booklist and Subscription Books. Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, first assistant. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, assistant in charge of chil- 
dren’s books. 

BARBARA DUREE, assistant in charge of young 
people’s books. 

HELEN AMES MCGREGOR, assistant. 

MRS. FRANCES FROMMHERZ, assistant. 


Reference Services Division 


RONALD V. GLENS, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship 


CARL WHITE, director. 
ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY, professor. 


Century 21 Library of the Future Project 
JOSEPH BECKER, coordinator. 


Library Technology Project 

FRAZER POOLE, director. 

FORREST F. CARHART, JR., assistant director. 
University of Mandalay Project 

JAY E. DAILY, visiting librarian. 

Library of the University of Rangoon Social 
Sciences Faculty 

Library Advisor to be appointed. 


School Library Standards Implementation 
Project 

Director to be appointed. 

Survey of State Library Agencies Project 


ROBERT D. LEIGH, director. 
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: COUNCIL 


Officers of the Council, 1960—61 


President—MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New 
York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St. 

First Vice President and President-Elect—mrs. 
FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., University. 

Second Vice President--CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, 
associate professor, Library and Audio-Visual 
Education, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Executive Direetor—pavin H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 


See Bylaw Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. 

The year following a name is the date of expira- 

tion of term of office. The Council year begins at 
othe end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ALLEN, MARIAN MEAD, Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester, N.Y. (1964). l 
| APPELL, ALICE J., Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana 


| (1963). 
ARCHER, LEONARD B., JR., Oshkosh, Wis., P.L., 
(1961). 
ASH, LEE, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. 
{1963). 


ASHEIM, LESTER E., Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., General L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1962). 

BATCHELOR, MRS. LILLIAN, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia (1963). 

BERNINGHAUSEN, DAVID K., Library School, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1964). 

BETE, CHANNING L., Trustee, Greenfield, Mass., 
P.L. (1961). 

BLANCHARD, J. RICHARD, Univ. of California L., 
Davis (1963). 

BLASINGAME, RALPH, Pennsylvania State L., Har- 
risburg (1961). 

BOWLER, ROBERTA, Los Angeles P.L. (1962). 

BOYD, JESSIE E., Public School Libraries, Oakland 
(1964). 

BROWN, HELEN M., Wellesley College L., Welles- 
ley, Mass. (1963). 

BROWN, JACK E., National Research Council L., 

ttawa (1964). 

Bees WILLIAM s., John Crerar L., Chicago 
(1962). 

BURNETTE, PAUL J., Army L., Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. (1964). 

CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1961). 
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CLAUDIA, SISTER M., 1.H.M., Marygrove College, 
Detroit (1962). 

CLINE, MILDRED ANNE, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1962). 

CRABTREE, JEAN, Senior High School L., Garden 
City, N.Y. (1964). 

CUSHMAN, JEROME, P.L., Salina, Kan. (1964). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1962). 

CUTLER, DOROTHY R., Washington State L., 
Olympia (1962). 

DAWSON, JOHN M., Univ. of Delaware L., Newark 
(1962). 

DOMS, KEITH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1963). 

DRAKE, DOROTHY M., Scripps College L., Clare- 
mont, Calif. (1964). 

EAGLE, MRS. OPAL C., St. Louis P.L. (1961). 

EDGE, SIGRID A., School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston (1961). 

FOSTER, EDITH, West Georgia Regional L., Car- 
rollton (1963). 

CARVEY, LEONE F., 7459 Drexel Drive, St. Louis 
(1961). 


GIBSON, MRS. HELEN P., Davis County L., Kays- 


ville, Utah (1961). 

GILMAN, GRACE W., Lincoln L., Springfield, HI. 
(1962). 

GRAZIER, MARGARET HAYES, Derby High School 
L., Birmingham, Mich. (1964). 

GRIEDER, ELMER, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, 
Calif. (1964). 
GROSS, ELIZABETH H., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland (1964). 
HAMLIN, ARTHUR T., .Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
(1963). 

HARVEY, JOHN F., School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

_ (1961). 

HAVILAND, VIRGINIA, Boston P.L. (1963). 

HERR, MRS. MARIAN A., Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. (1963). 

HIGGINS, CHARLES L., Michigan State L., Lansing 
(1964). 

HOPP, RALPH H., Univ. of Minnesota L., Min- 
neapolis (1963). 

HUGHEY, MRS. ELIZABETH H., North Carolina State 
L., Raleigh (1962). 

HUMPHRY, JAMES, IN, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art L., New York (1963). 

HUMPHRY, JOHN A., City Library Assn., Spring- 
field, Mass. (1964). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Free L. of Philadelphia, 
(1962). 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH, Lynn, Mass., P.L. (1964). 
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KAISER, WALTER H., Wayne County P.L., Detroit 
(1961). 

KINGERY, ROBERT E., New York P.L. (1962). 

KINNEY, MARGARET M., U.S, Veterans Hospital 
L., Bronx, N.Y. (1961). 

KIPP, LAURENCE J., Baker L., Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univ., Bos- 
ton (1962). 

LEDLIE, MARY ELIZABETH, Toledo P.L. (1964). 

LORENZ, JOHN G., Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1961). 

LUNDY, FRANK A., Uniy. of Nebraska L., Lincoln 
(1963). 

MCANALLY, ARTHUR, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man (1962). 

MCCARTHY, STEPHEN A., Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1961). 

MCCLURE, JANE SCOTT, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1964). 

MCFARLAND, JEAN H., Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. (1962). 
MCKEON, NEWTON F., JR, Amherst College L., 

‘Amherst, Mass. (1962). 

MERRILL, JEAN A., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. (1963). 

MOSS, MARGARET, Public School L., Madison, 
Wis. (1961). 

NICHOLSEN, MARGARET E., Evanston Township 
High School L., Evanston, Tl. (1963). 

PETERSON, HARRY N., P.L. of District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. (1963). 

PETERSON, MIRIAM E., Division of L., Chicago 
Public Schools, Board of Education (1962). 

PIERCY, ESTHER J., Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more (1963). 

PRICE, PAXTON P., 
City (1963). 

READ, CARL H., 321 N. Lima Street, Burbank, 
Calif. (1964). 

REASON, JOSEPH H., Howard Univ. L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1961). 

REID, THELMA, San Diego City Schools L. (1962). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln (1961). 

RICHARDSON, RANSOM L., Flint, 
(1964). 

ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1963). 

ROSS, MRS. EULALIE S., Cincinnati P.L. (1962). 

ROSS, MISS VERNON, Library School, McGill Univ., 
Montreal (1962). 

ROUNDS, JOSEPH B., Buffalo and Erie County P.L., 
Buffalo (1964). 

ROURKE, HARRIET L., Headquarters Air Defense 
Command L., ENT, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1961). 

RUTHERFORD, MARGARET, School Libraries, Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Richmond 
(1964). 


Missouri State L., Jefferson 


Mich., P.L. 
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SAKS, MRS. BENJAMIN, 612 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 
(1963). 

SEELY, PAULINE A., Denver P.L. (1963). 

SLOCUM, GRACE P.. Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1961). à 

SPALDING, C. SUMNER, Descriptive Cataloging 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(1964). 

STONE, ELIZABETH CPAL, Southern Illinois Univ. 
L., Carbondale (1961). 

STRATTON, youn B.. Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater (1963). 

TAUBER, MAURICE F., School of Lib-ary Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York (1963). 

TAYLOR, NETTIE B., County and Institution Li- 
braries, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
State Dept. of Education, Baltimore (1964). 

THOMPSON, DONALD E., Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. (1¢62). 

VAN HORNE, BERNARD W., Contra Costa County 
L., Martinez, Calif. (1961). 

VEDDER, MARION H., New York State L., Albany 
(1961). 

VOSPER, ROBERT C., Univ. of Kansas L., Lawrence 
(1964). 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor (1961). 

WALLACE, SARAH L., Minudasoli« P.L. (1962). 

WESSELLS, MRS. BELEN E, 433 W. 21st St., New 
York (1961). 

WILLIAMS, RAYMOND E., Minneapolis P.L. (1964). 

WINDSOR, ELIZABETH A., Iowa State College L., 
Ames (1962). 

WRIGHT, MRS. ELIZABETH L., Boston F.L. (1961). 

Vacancy for the term 1963. 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
is entitled to one Cotncilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chepter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Arizona Library Association—MRS. ELINOR CHAP- 
PLE SALTUS, Univ. of Arizona, College of Edu- 
cation L., Tucson (1963). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRS. FRANG®S 
NEAL, Arkansas Szate Library Commissidny 
Little Rock (1961). 

British Columbia Library Association——-NEAL 
HARLOW, University of British Columbia L., 
Vancouver (1964). 

California Library Ass>ciation—LAWRENCE CLARK 
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POWELL, Clark Memorial L., Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (1963). 

Colorado Library Association—LE MOYNE W. AN- 

_ DERSON, Colorado State Univ. L., Fort Collins 
(1963). 

Connecticut Library Association—-MARION E. 
COOK, Curtis Memorial L., Meriden (1961). 
Delaware Library Association-—-MARJORIE E. 

BURNS, 609 Silverside Rd., Wilmington (1961). 

District of Columbia Library Association— 
MARIETTA DANIELS, Columbus Memorial L., 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
(1964). 

Florida Library Association—ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, 
Univ. of Miami L., Coral Gables (1963). 

Hawaii Library Association—™MRS. MABEL K. 
JACKSON, L. of Hawaii, Honolulu (1962). 

Idaho Library Association—LEE ZIMMERMAN, 
Univ. of Idaho L., Moscow (1963). 

Illinois Library Association—-HAROLD LANCOUR, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana (1961). 

Indiana Library Association—ROGER B. FRANCIS, 
South Bend P.L. (1961). 

Towa Library Association—-CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE, Des Moines P.L. (1961). 

Kansas Library Association—ZELIA J. FRENCH, 


Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka ' 
(1962). 
Kentucky Library Association-—-MARGARET F. 


WILLIS, Kentucky State Library Extension Div., 
Frankfort (1963). 


. Louisiana Library Association—ELMER D. JOHN- 


son, Stephens Memorial L., Southwest Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette (1964). 

Maine Library Association—-L. FELIX RANLETT, 
Bangor P.L. (1962). . 

Maryland Library Association--EVELYN LEVY, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1963). 

Massachusetts Library Association—PHILIP J. 
mMcNIFF, Lamont L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge 
(1961). 

Michigan Library Association—-CLOVER FLAN- 
pers, Univ. of Michigan Extension L., Ann 
Arbor (1964). 

Minnesota Library Association—ERANA STADLER, 
Owatonna Free P.L. (1962). 

Mississippi Library Association-—-MARY E. LOVE, 
Lake Memorial Libraries, Public Elementary 
Schools, Jackson (1961). . 

Missouri Library Association—JAMES V. JONES, 
St. Louis Univ. L. (1961). 
ontana Library Association—~MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH, Montana State Library Extension 
Commission, Missoula (1961). 

Nebraska Library Association—ELLEN LORD, 
Univ. of Omaha L. (1962). 

Nevada Library Association—JOSEPH F. SHU- 


BERT, Nevada State L., Carson City (1963). 

New Hampshire Library Association—cHarR- 
LOTTE K. ANDERSON, Univ. of New Hampshire 
L., Durham (1962). 

New Jersey Library Association—MRS. CATHER- 
INE W. WETTERLING, Burlington County Free 
L., Mt. Holly (1963). 

New Mexico Library Association—EDWARD C€. 
WERNER, New Mexico Western College L., 
Silver City (1964). 

New York Library Association—s. GILBERT PREN- 
Tiss, Library Extension Division, New York 
State L., Albany (1963). 

North Carolina Library Association—-OLAN V. 
cook, Univ. of North Carolina L., ‘Chapel 
Hill (1963). 

North Dakota Library Association—MRS. HAZEL 
W. BYRNES, North Dakota State Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck (1962). 

Ohio Library Association—A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, 
Alliance P.L. (1964). 

Oklahoma Library Association—MABLE MURPHY, 
2504 N. Robinson, Apt. C., Oklahoma City 
(1964). 

Ontario Library Association—-KATHARINE L. BALL, 
Library School, Univ. of Toronto (1962). 

Oregon Library Association—-WILLIAM H., CARL- 
SON, College L., Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Corvallis (1961). 

Pennsylvania Library Association—AGNES KRA- 
RUP, Public Schools Libraries, 201 Board of 
Education, 341 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 
(1964). 

Rhode Island Library Association—pAvipD A. 
jJonaH, Brown Univ. L., Providence (1961). 

South Carolina Library Association—ROBERT L. 
TUCKER, Furman Univ. L., Greenville (1964). 

South Dakota Library Association—ALFRED G. 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1963). 

Tennessee Library Association—RUTH C. RINGO, 
Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville (1961). 

Texas Library Association—-MRS. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston P.L. (1963). 

Utah Library Association—-s. LYMAN TYLER, 
Brigham Young Univ. L., Provo (1961). 
Vermont Library Association-—MRS. JANE B. HOB- 
son, Vermont State Free Library Commission, 

Montpelier (1961). 

Virginia Library Association—MISS ROY LAND, 
Alderman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville 
(1964). 

Washington Library Association—rLLEN L. 
WALSH, Seattle P.L. (1963). 

West Virginia Library Association—HAROLD W. 
APEL, Marshall College L., Huntington (1963). 

Wisconsin Library Association—BERNARD SCHWAB, 
Madison P.L., (1964). 
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Division Presidents 

Presidents of divisions are members of the Coun- 
cil for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect are their alternates, according 
to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, p. 909-34. 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as 
provided by the Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 1; Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article 
MI, Section 6 (b); Article IV, Section 1 (b) 
and (c). The executive director is without vote, 
and the presiding officer of the Council may 
vote only in case of a tie. For a list of the Execu- 
tive Board members, see this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, p. 893. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 
According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of the Council without privilege of 
vote. For chairmen of ALA committees, see this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 899. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 

Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 

Councilor. 

American Association of Law Libraries—wi- 
LIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law L., Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago (1961). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—-WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, I, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1964). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, North Park Col- 
lege L., Chicago (1964). 


Association of American Library Schools— 
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- HOWARD W. WINGER. Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Association of Research Libraries—raLPH H. 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia 
(1961). 

Canadian Library Association——NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver 
(1962). 

Cuban Library Association—ANA GUERRA DEBEN, 
Juan B. Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 
Music Library Assosiation—-MORTIVER DAVEN- 
port, Mannes College of Music L., New York 

(1961). 

Theatre Library Association—GEORGE FREEDLEY, 

New York P.L., 476 Fifth Ave. (1961). 


Past Presidents of the Association 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 

CULVER ESSAE MARTHA, Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rouge. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Urbana. 

EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2160 Chatfield Dr, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Michigan State L., Lan- 
sing. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B.. Williston L., Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 58 Fairmont St, Belmont, 
Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Library of Congzess, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 

RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., 6841 49th St. N.E., Seattle. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 818 Dunaze Rd., Cincinneti. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 20] Caldwall Hall, Unig 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Special Council Committees, 1960-61 


Council nominating 
See ALA Committees, 1960-61. 
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COMMITTEES 


For Joint Committees see page 907. For Di- 
vision Joint Committees see page 908. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of 
special committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, Library School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1961), chair- 
man; LESTER E. ASHEIM (1962); RUTH M. 
ERSTED (1964); NEAL HARLOW (1963); MARTHA 
PARKS (1965); SARAH REBECCA REED, secretary. 


Subcommittee on Undergraduate Programs 
in Library Science 


MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., University, chairman; 
MARY GAVER; REV, JAMES J. KORTENDICK; IRVING 
LIEBERMAN; RAYMOND C. LINDQUIST; MARGARET 
RUFSVOLD; MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN; SARAH 
REBECCA REED, ex officio. 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 

To consider relationships between the ALA and 

the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 

interest and make recommendations to appropri- 

ate units within the two organizations. 

MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York P.L., 
20 W. 53 St., chairman; JOHN M. CORY; EMER- 
SON GREENAWAY; FRANCES HENNE; FOSTER E. 
MOHRHARDT; RALPH R. SHAW; DAVID H. CLIFT, 
ex officio. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE ANKARA 
INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
To serve in an advisory capacity to the Ford 
undation, the University of Ankara and the 
irector of the Institute. 

FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Holyoke College 
L., South Hadley, Mass., chairman; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; JACK DALTON; ROBERT B. DOWNS. ALA 
Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT and LeROY GAERTNER. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee, 
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COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(a). 
MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., University, chairman; 
JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG (RSD); RALPH BLASIN- 
GAME (LAD); GENEVIEVE M. casey (AHIL); 
FLORENCE S. CRAIG (ASD); ROBERT R. DOUGLASS 
(LED); RALPH E. ELLSWORTH (ACRL); SARA 1. 
FENWICK (AASL); HAROLD L. HAMILL (PLA); 
JEAN MERRILL (CSD); sara steBerT (YASD); 


IRVING A. VERSCHOOR (ASL); HELEN M. WELCH 


(RTSD). ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. Appointment pending. 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of Washington, 
School of Librarianship, Seattle (1962), chair- 
man; VIRGINIA BEARD (1961); MRS. AUDREY BIEL 
(1962); RICHARD A, FARLEY (1961); MARGARET 
MCGUIRE (1962); EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD (1962) ; 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1961). ALA Staff Liaison, mrs. 
GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


ALA Booklist and Subscription Books 

Bulletin Film Review Subcommittee 

MRS. MASHA PORTE: WILLIAM SLOAN; GEORGE 
HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS. 


Subcommittee to Revise Films for 

Public Libraries 

EUGENE PRINGLE, Nassau Library System, 320 
Fulton Ave., Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., chairman; 
HANNAH HYATT; EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD; MRS. 
CHARLOTTE SHATKIN. 


e Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


WILLIAM SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, New 
York P.L., chairman. Members to be appointed. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 
24 W. 40th St., New York 18, chairman; CHARLES 
GILBERT; KENNETH KING; IRVING LIEBERMAN; 
KATHLEEN MOLZ. 
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Cleveland Program Planning Committee 


PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, Oak Park, Ill, P.L., chair- 
man; VIRGINIA BEARD; MRS. RUTH HEWITT HAMIL- 
TON; IRVING LIEBERMAN; VIOLET MYER; JOHN 
REBENACK}; EDWARD SCHOFIELD; NETTIE TAYLOR. 


*COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
shall recommend modification, elimination, or 
suspension of existing awards, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to all new awards 
proposed. The committee shall coordinate the 
work of juries appointed to select recipients of 
general ALA awards, arrange for the presenta- 
tion of these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA divisions. 

GRACE SLOCUM, Free L. of Philadelphia (1962), 
chairman; ROXANNA AUSTIN (1962); JANE 
DARRAH (1962); MARIE D. LOIZEAUX (1961); 
MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1961). ALA Staff Liai- 
gon, SAMRAY SMITH. 

Following subcommittees serve as juries to 
select the recipients of the various general ALA 
awards. 


Clarence Day Award Jury 


Offered to ALA by the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute with the following functions: 
“To be given at each of three years at the annual 
ALA conference to a librarian responsible for 
outstanding work that promotes the love of books 
and reading. This award shall recognize an 
enthusiasm which encourages a love of books 
and reading through a distinctive production: 
book, essay, or a series of lectures or programs 
which has caused some focus of attention -the 
three calendar years preceding the presentation. 
The award shall consist of a citation, $1000, 
and a contemporary print suitably engrossed. 
This award is to be given only in those years 
when a suitable recipient is found. The jury of 
five to make this award shall include two former 
ALA presidents and a member of the Awards 
Committee and shall be a subcommittee of the 
ALA Awards Committee.” 

ROBERT B. DOWNS, Library Administration, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; MARIE D. 
LOIZEAUX; MARY U. ROTHROCK; MRS. ELEANOR T. 
SMITH; MRS. ELSA S. THOMPSON. ALA Staff 
Liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Dewey Award Jury 
An engraved medal and a citation to be pre- 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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sented annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative profzssional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques of 
librarianship. To consist of a chairman and four 
members. To select a recipient annually from 
nominations submitted and prepare a suitable 
citation. 

EVELYN M. HENSEL, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
L., University Park, chairman; GEORGE N. 
HARTJE; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; MILDRED C. O’CON- 
NOR; VIVIAN €. PRINCE. ALA Staff Liaison, MRS. 
ORCENA MAHONEY. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award Jury 


The E. P. Dutton-John Macrea Award, an award 
of $1000 to be made annually by the ALA for | 
advanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people, was donated to the 
ALA by the E.P. Dutton Company in June 1952 
as part of the centennial celebration of the E. P. 
Dutton Company. The committee, consisting of 
five members, shall include one mermber chosen 
to represent each of the following organizations: 
AASL, CSD, YASD, and LED. 

The committee shall have the following func- 
tions: To prepare, and revise as needed the 
specifications for the award; to publicize it 
through appropriate channels; to set up the pro- 
cedure for inviting and evaluating candidates; to 
carry through the selection procedure; to notify 
the ALA executive director of the winner for 
oficial announcement from ALA headquarters 
office. 

ANNE R. IZARD, Westchester Library System, 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., chairman; MARGARET M. 
CLARK; MADELINE J. MARGO; MRS, ELIZABETH 
MARGULIS; MRS. MIRIAM S. MATHES. ALA Staff 
Liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award Jury 


To be made to the librarian in a community or in 
a school who has made an unusual contribu- 
tion to the stimulation and guidance of reading 
by children and young people, consisting of an 
appropriate scroll or plaque plus $500. The 
Executive Board in accepting the award recom- 
mended that the award be given for outstandi 

work with children and young people throug 
high school age, and that the award he. given 
for continued service or in recognition of one 
particular contribution of lasting value. To con- 
sist of representatives from each of zhe divisions 
concerned, AASL, CSD, YASD, and one mem- 
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ber representing the ALA Awards Committee to 
serve as chairman. 

ROXANNA AUSTIN, Georgia State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, chairman; MARGARET A. BIER; 
MRS. MARGARET A. EDWARDS; MARY E. LEDLIE; 
MABEL A. TURNER. ALA Staff Liaison, ELEANOR 
AHLERS. 


Library Literature Award Jury 


An award of $500, offered by the Scarecrow 
Press. Functions: “To be given at each of five 
ALA conferences to recognize an outstanding 
contribution to library literature. The award is 
to be for a publication by an American librarian 
issued during the calendar year preceding the 
presentation. The award will be given only when 
a title merits such recognition. The jury shall be 
composed of one representative of each type of 
library division, and a member of the ALA 
Awards Committee as chairman.” 

JANE A. DARRAH, Seattle P.L., chairman; LEE 
ASH; MEREDITH BLOSS: MILDRED D. DONAHUE; 
MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; MARGARET E. KALP. ALA 
Staff Liaison, Samray Smith. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award Jury 


An award of $500, an engraved medal, and a 
special certificate (citation) to be made annually 
by the ALA for distinguished service to include 
outstanding participation in the activities of 
professional library associations, notable pub- 
lished professional writing, or other significant 
activity on behalf of the profession and its aims. 
To consist of a chairman and four members. To 
select a recipient annually from nominations sub- 
mitted and to prepare a suitable citation. 

HARRY N. PETERSON, District of Columbia P.L., 
Washington, D.C., chairman; ELIZABETH JOHN- 
SON; MRS, JANET MCKINLAY; M. FRANCIS NIX; 
A. RUTH RUTZEN. ALA Staff Liaison, SAMRAY 
SMITH. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award Jury 


To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library, a local, 
state, or regional library group, or a local, state, 
or regional library association in the United 
States or Canada, which has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to librarianship. (This excludes 

iblications of ALA, CLA, and their divisions.) 


Il issues for the calendar year prior to the pres- 


# entation of the award will be judged on the 


basis of sustained excellence in both content and 
format, with consideration being given to purpose 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


and budget. The award shall consist of $100 and 
a certificate, and shall be presented only in 
those years when a periodical meriting such 
recognition is submitted for the award. 

The jury of three to make the selection for this 
award shall include an editor of a national pub- 
lication and a member of the Library Periodicals 
Round Table. 

FLORENCE BOOCHEVER, New York State L., 
Albany, chairman; ERIC MOON; DONALD A. RIECH- 
MANN. ALA Staff Liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
FUTURE, CENTURY 21, PROJECT 


To advise the coordinator for the project on 
planning for the Library of the Future display 
at the Century 21 Exposition, such proposal sub- 
ject to approval by the ALA Executive Board, 
and foundation support. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, chairman; KATH- 
ARINE G. HARRIS; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; BURTON 
ADKINSON (represented by BERNARD FRY, Na- 
tional Science Foundation); MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY; EMERSON GREENAWAY; ROBERT HAYES, 
Electrada Corporation, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
ANDRE S, NIELSEN; FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN; RALPH R. 
SHAW; MORTIMER TAUBE, Documentation, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; CAROLYN I. WHITENACK; WIL- 
LARD 0. YOUNGS. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program meet- 
ings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees, together with the general sessions 
present an integrated conference program with 
a minimum of duplication. 

“MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York P.L., 
20 W. 53rd St., chairman; MRS. FLORRINELL 
MORTON, Library School, Louisiana State Univ., 
University; DAVID H. CLIFT; RAYMOND C. LIND- 
QUIST, Cleveland Local Committee chairman; 
ELIZABETH BURR (CSD) ; MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY 
(RSD); MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN (ASL); HANNAH 
unt (YASD); REV. JAMES J, KORTENDICK 
(LED); Epmon tow (ACRL); ARCHIE L. 
McNEAL (LAD); MARGARET E. MONROE (ASD); 
HELEN L. PRICE (AHIL); MELVIN J. VOIGT 
(RTSD) ; ELINOR WALKER (PLA); ELIZABETH O. 
WILLIAMS (AASL). ALA Staff Liaison, DAVD H. 
CLIFT. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
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- chairman; F. 


Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

KATHARINE M. HOLDEN, Westchester Library 
System, 28 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
(1961), chairman; EARL BORGESON (1962) ; 
HOWARD ROVELSTAD (1962); BELLA SHACHTMAN 
(1962) ; DONALD THOMPSON (1962). ALA Stafi 
Liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIH, Sec. 1. 
MARY HELEN MAHAR, Library Services Branch, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1961) 
BERNICE FIELD (1961); MRS. 
FRANCES JENKINS (1962); LUCILE NIX (1961) ; 
THURSTON TAYLOR (1962). ALA Staff Liaison, 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. Subcommittee on Guide 
to Reference Books, 8th ed. (RSD) RAY E. HELD, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley, chairman; THELMA JACKMAN; HELEN 
NORTHRUP; ROSE B. PHELPS; EILEEN WEBER. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 

EDWARD G. STRABLE, 8334 S. Langley Ave., 
Chicago, II, chairman; NANCY HOYLE; LESTER 
STOFFEL. ALA Staff Liaison, LeROY GAERTNER. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO EVALUATE THE 
JOINT CLA-ALA CONFERENCE 


To assess the costs of the joint conference to 
both associations; investigate the question of 
whether the results hoped for were achieved; con- 
sider whether anything is accomplished at an in- 
ternational conference which is not accomplished 
at a national conference. 

KATHARINE HARRIS, Detroit P.L., chairman; 


` ESTHER BURRIN; JAMES BRYAN; JOHN FALL; MRS. 


CAROLYN FIELD. ALA Staff Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE 


To develop a specific and conclusive building 
program for approval by the Executive Board; 
survey and interview architects in the Chicago 
area and make a specific recommendation. 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L., chair- 
man; JOHN HALL JACOBS; ANDRE $. NIELSEN; 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK; ARTHUR YABROFF; Endow- 
ment Trustees: EDWIN C. AUSTIN; EDWARD HOP- 
KINSON, JR.; MR. SEALOCK. ALA Staff Liaison, 
DONALD D. BOCK. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may b2 necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library csers in ac- 
cordance with the B:ll of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1961). chairman; MARTHA BOAZ 
(1962); ROBERT B. DOWNS (1962); LESLIE W. 
DUNLAP (1961); RALPH ELLSWORTH (1961); 
GRACE GILMAN (1962); LAURENCE J. Kipp (1962) ; 
DAN LACY (1962); LOWELL A. MARTIN (1962); 
LeROY C. MERRITT (1961); EVERETT MOORE 
(1962). ALA Staff Liaison, MILDRED L, BATCH- 
ELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries: to encourage and 
facilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughou: the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional infor- 
mation, ideas, and literature between this and 
other countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this field. 

JACK DALTON, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York (1961). chairman; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA (1961) ; WILLIAM S. DIX (1961) ; 
NEAL HARLOW (1962); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
(1961); THEODORE WALLER (1962). ALA Staff 
Liaison, RAYNARD COE SWANK. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


VIRGINIA STRICKLAND, Anacostia Branch, Dis- 
trict of Columbia P.L., Washington, D.C. (1963), 
chairman; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; VIRGINIA 
KAHL; DORIS S. PATEE; MARGARET R. SHEVIAK; 
CATHERINE YAMAMOTO. 


Panel on Unesco 


VERNER W. CLAPF, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., 102E Connecticut Ave, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (1962), chairman; SCOTT 
ADAMS (1962); EDWIN CASTAGNA (1962); EDWIN 
B. COLBURN (1962); JACK DALTON (1962); MAR- 
IETTA DANIELS (1962); WILLIAM s. DIX (1962); 
JOHN T. EASTLICK (1962); LUTHER EVANS 
(1962) ; ROBERT L. GITLER (1962); NEAL HAR- 
LOW (1962); LAUR=NCE Kipp (1962); HAROLD 
LANCOUR (1962); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1962); 
RICHARD H. LOGSDON (1962); FLORA B. LUDI 
TON (1962); MARY HELEN MAHAR (1962Ñ 
CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT (1962); FOSTER E, 
MOHRHARDT (1962); LUCILE mMoRscH (1962); 
JOHN L. NOLAN (1362); BENJAMIN E. POWELL 
(1962) ; HELEN A. RIDGWAY (1962); RUTHERFORD 
D. ROGERS (1962); MARGARET C. scoccIn (1962); 
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MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON (1962); RAYNARD C. 
SWANK (1962); THEODORE WALLER (1962); DA- 
VIÐ T. WILDER (1962); JANE WILson (1962); 
WYLLIS E. WRIGHT (1962). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTERPRETATION 
OF BYLAW ARTICLE V 
JOHN T. EASTLICK, Denver P.L., chairman; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA; BENJAMIN CUSTER; EMERSON 
GREENAWAY; NEAL HARLOW. ALA Staff Liaison, 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTER-RELATED LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS 

To study the services of school, college, and uni- 
versity, and public libraries to an overlapping 
clientele with emphasis on the provision of li- 
brary materials, services, and facilities, to stu- 
dents in all types of educational programs at the 
secondary level and beyond. To have representa- 
tion from the ASL, AASL, ACRL, PLA. 

WALTER BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus 
(ASL), chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (AASL); 
LOIS FANNING (AASL); FELIX HirscH (ACRL); 
MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY (ASL); EDWIN JACK- 
son (PLA); ELIZABETH NEAL (ACRL); THURS- 
TON TAYLOR (PLA). ALA Staff Liaison, ELEANOR 
AHLERS. . 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 

To develop an ALA statement on the Library of 
Congress enunciating the major responsibilities 
and duties of the Library of Congress in the 
maintenance, development, and improvement of 
library service in this country. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L. of Philadelphia, 
chairman; JACK DALTON; HELEN A. RIDGWAY. 
ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


To examine the existing statements of ALA and 
either recommend operating upon these, or pre- 
pare some alternative statement that the Asso- 
ciation could support in the area of civil liberties. 

HERMAN FUSSLER, Univ. of Chicago L., chair- 
man; ESSAE M. CULVER; JACK DALTON; DAN 
LACY; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL; LUCILE MORSCH; 
RALPH ULVELING. ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. 


*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


cluding the coordination of similar activities 
of all units of the Association; and to make 
recommendations concerning membership dues. 

(See also Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Promotion Project and Committee for a 
Greater ALA at the end of this listing.) 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Tulane Univ. L., New 
Orleans, general chairman (1962). DOROTHY 
KITTEL, staff liaison. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. HENRY DRENNAN, Idaho State L., Boise 
(1962)-—Alaska, Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash. 

2. WILLIAM S. GELLER, Los Angeles County L., 
Los Angeles 53 (1962)—~Calif. 

3. MRS. LUCILE W. RALEY, consultant in Library 


Service, Waco, Tex., Public Schools 
(1962)-—~—Ariz., Ark., La, N.M., Okla., 
Tex. 


4. ELLEN LORD, Eppley L., Omaha (1962)— 
Colo., Kan., Neb., Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, 
Wyo. 

5. RALPH E. Mccoy, Southern Illinois Univ. L., 
Carbondale (1961)—IIL, Towa, Minn., 
Mo., Wis. 

6. JOHN H. REBENACK, Akron P.L. (1961)— 
Ind., Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

T. CHARLES ADAMS, Woman’s College L., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro (1961)— 
Ala. Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., Va. 

8. EVE DAVIS, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1962)——Del., D.C., Md., N.J., Pa. 

9. W. K. HARRISON 10, P.L. of Rockville (1961) 
—New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, Springfield, Mass., City 
Library Assn. (1962) —-Conn., Me., Mass., 
N.H. R.I., Vt. 

li. DOROTHY A. DINGLE, P.L. of Toronto (1961) 
—Canada. 

12. MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT, L. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (1961)—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD—Loulsge nixon (1961). 
AASL—MARGARET E. KEEN (1961). 
ASL—MRS. FANNIE S. NOONAN (1961). 
ACRL—wmanry D. HERRICK (1961). 
AHIL—amnnrs., ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1961). 
CSD—ANNE R. IZARD (1961). 
LAD—THELMA REID (1961), 
LED—FREDERIC J. OHARA (1961). 
PLA—VIRGINIA OWENS (1961). 
ALTA—MnRS. RUTH CALDWELL. 
RSD—mMaRION V. BELL (1961). 
RTSD—cLaRIBEL SOMMERVILLE (1961). 
YASD—FRANCES LOMBARD (1961). 
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State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 


Alabama—SyYBIL BAIRD (1962). 

Alaska—MRS. A. VIRGINIA CHANEY (1962). 

Arizona—MRS. LUTIE LEE HIGLEY (1961). 

Arkansags—MRS. FRANCES NEAL (1961), 

California—Golden Empire District: To be ap- 
pointed; Golden Gate District: To be appointed; 
Southern District: To be appointed; Mt. Shasta 
District: To be appointed; Redwood District: To 
be appointed; Yosemite District: To be appointed. 

Colorado—LEMOYNE ANDERSON (1961). 

Connecticut—LEWIS M. IcE (1961). 

Delaware—MRS. MYRTICE M. WICKHAM (1961). 

District of Columbia—To be appointed. 

Florida—VERNA NISTENDIRK (1961). 

Georgia—GRACE HIGHTOWER (1961). 

Hawaiti—Hawaii: caROL BRICE (1961); Kauai: 
LUDEAN EARNEST (1961); Maui: JANE SILVERMAN 
(1961) ; Oahu: To be appointed. 

Idaho—mprs. NANCY JARVIS (1961). 

Illinois—State: MRS. MIRIAM H. JOHNSON (1961); 
Chicago: J. W. REGINALD SCURR (1961). 

Indiana—State: ALTA PARKS (1962); Northern Dis- 
trict: RUTH E. KELLOGG (1961); Central District: 
ETHEL M. RUSH (1961); Southern District: MRS. 
HOMER HART (1961). 

Towa—0O. M. HOVDE (1961). 

Kansas—MARY A. HALL (1962). 

Kentucky—MRS. EDNA S. MILLER (1961). 

Louisiana—PATRICIA G. CATLETT (1961). 

Maine—MILDRED PERKINS (1961). 

Maryland—State: MRS. MARY A. DULANY (1961); 
Baltimore: MARGARET JACOBS (1961). 

Massachusetts—State: MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; Cam- 
bridge: GORDON GASKILL (1961). 

Michigan—State: CLOVER M. FLANDERS (1962); De- 
troit: MRS. LaDONIS KING (1961). 

Minnesota—HELEN A. YOUNG (1962). 

Mississippi—ALBERTA F. EDMONDSON (1961). 

Missouri—State: MRS. AUREVIA M. EATON (1962); 
St. Louis: MRS. ABIGAIL H. HARRIS (1961). 

Montana—MRS. MARGARET I. GADBOW (1961). 

Nebraska—cCHARLES E. DALRYMPLE, JR. (1962). 

Nevada—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT (1962). 

New Hampshire—pAvip DORMAN (1962). 

New Jersey—MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1962). 

New Mexico—cHESTER H. LINSCHEID (1962). 

New York—Buffalo: MRS. MARJORIE B. LAPP (1961); 
Rochester: MARION McGUIRE (1962); Manhattan & 
Bronx: BARBARA SWEETGALL (1962); Brooklyn: 
NORMAND E. DUMONT (1961); Queens: WILLIAM 
VANDER LINDEN (1961); Long Island: DANIEL R. 
NEWTON (1962) :. Elmira: HOWARD R. BRETLINGER 
(1961); Utica: ARNOLD P. SABLE (1961). 

North Carolina—corA PAUL BOMAR (1961). 

North Dakota—NORMAN H. CLARKE (1962). 

Ohio—State: A. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1961); Cincin- 
nati: KENNETH TEWELL (1961). 

Oklahoma—MARIAM N. CRADDOCK (1962). 

Oregon—ELSIE M. LUNDBERG (1962). 

Pennsylvania—JOSEPH H. MYERS (1962). 

Rhode Island—To be appointed. 

South Carolina—MADELINE MOSIMANN (1961). 
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- South Dakota—ESTO HATFIELD (1962). 


Tennessee—JOHNNIE GIVENS (1961). 

Texas—MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY (1962). 

Utah—Mrs. HELEN P. GIESON (1961). 

Vermont—-BARBARA HUBBARD (1961). 

Virginia—-MARY STUART MASON (1961). 

Washington—State: MARY FRANCES BORDEN (1961); 
Seattle: BERNADETTE GAMBLE (1961). 

West Virginia—n. W. AFEL (1961). 

Wisconsin—State: MRS. ORILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 
(1961); Milwaukee: DONALD A. woods (1961). 

Wyoming—MRS. ALTHEA PYLE (1961). 

Canada: 

Alberta: KATHLEEN TAYLOR (1961). 

British Columbia: JOAN MITCHELL (1962). 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan: KATHERINE MCKINNON 
(1962). 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Is- 
land, and Newfourdland: RUTH MNACDORMAND 
(1961). 

Ontario: PHYLLIS VAIR (1962). 

Quebec: EFFIE ASTBURY (1962). 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 

PROMOTION PROJECT 
To guide the Membership Promotion Project 
and assist in the development of a program to 
meet the objectives of the project: to advise 
the Executive Board and the Membership Com- 
mittee on matters relating to it, anc make rec- 
ommendations as necessary; and to develop, in 
cooperation with the Membership Committee 
and headquarters staff, plans and procedures 
for carrying on an effective membership mainte- 
nance and promotion program at the conclusion 
of the project. 

FRANK B. SESSA, Miami P.L., chairman; JAMES 
P. DYKE; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS; RALPH UL- 
VELING; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; ROBERT TAL- 
mADGE. ALA Staff Liaison, DOROTHY KITTEL. 


COMMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 


To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by such activities 
as making themselves available to speak about 
membership in professional associations at meet- 
ings of librarians; writing letters to nonmember 
librarians; contributing articles to state and re- 
gional library publications; and rendering such 
assistance to the Membership Committee as 
seems to them useful and appropriate. 

(For states included in each region, see Mem- 
bership Committee. ) 

Region 1—MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY, JCHN S. sient 
ARDS, LAWRENCE E. TOMLINSON. 

Region 2—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL. 

Region 3—-ELENORA C. ALEXANDER. JAMES P. 
DYKE, JOHN HALL JACOBS, ARTHUR McANALLY, 
MRS. AARON E. MARGULIS, ALLIE BETH MARTIN, 
MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, PATRICIA PAYLORE. 
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Region 4—LEONARD H. KIRKPATRICK, FRANK A. 
LUNDY, EUGENE H. WILSON. 

Region 5—-ROBERT B. DOWNS, J. ARCHER EGGEN, 
SARAH I. FENWICK, RICHARD B. SEALOCK, HAN- 
NIS S. SMITH, SARAH L. WALLACE. 

Region 6——MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, EILEEN THORN- 
TON, RALPH A. ULVELING, FREDERICK H. WAG- 
MAN. 

Region 7——-WILLIAM H. JESSE, W. PORTER KELLAM, 
MRS. GRETCHEN K. SCHENK, BENJAMIN E. POW- 
ELL, FRANK B. SESSA, C. LAMAR WALLIS, STAN- 
LEY L. WEST. 

Region 8-—-LUTHER H. EVANS, EMERSON GREENA- 
WAY, LUCILE M. MORSCH, RALPH MUNN. 

Region 9--JACK DALTON, CHARLES F. GOSNELL, 
HAROLD S. HACKER, HELEN E. WESSELLS. 

Region 10-—-FRANCIS P. ALLEN, FLORA B. LUDING- 
TON, RICHARD W. MORIN, PAUL NORTH RICE, 
MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE. 

ALA Staff Liaison, DOROTHY KITTEL, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participation of libraries and librarians in 
state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state and the District of Columbia. 

MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York Pub- 
lic L., 20 West 53rd St., chairman. ALA Staff 
Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


Alabama: MRS. JIMMIE MCWHORTER. 
Alaska: To be appointed. 

Arizona: WILLIAM E. BARTELS. 
Arkansas: MRS. TERRY GRIFFITH. 
California: MRS. ALICE REILLY. 
Colorado: LT. COL. GEORGE V. FAGAN. 
Connecticut: ELEANOR STREET. 
Delaware: To be appointed. 
District of Columbia: HARRY PETERSON. 
Florida: MRS. BETTY SERVICE. 
Georgia: EDITH FOSTER. 

Hawaii: FRANCES M, KENYON. 
Idaho: MRS. DOROTHY HICKEY. 
Illinois: MRS. MILDRED SCHULZ. 
Indiana: EDWARD LINKHART. 

Iowa: JAMES C. MARVIN. 

Kansas: MARY,MOORE JOHNSON. 
Centucky: EDWIN C. STROHECKER. 
Louisiana: SIDNEY L. SMITH. 

Maine: MRS. HELEN K. ATCHISON. 
Maryland: MRS. ELIZABETH ABOLIN. 
Massachusetts: FRANKLIN P. TAPLIN. 
Michigan: DOUGLAS WEISER. 
Minnesota: To be appointed. 
Mississippi: MARY LOVE. 


Missouri: MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR. 

Montana: MRS. MARGARET GADBOW. 
Nebraska: MRS. MARGARET RICHMOND. 
Nevada: MRS. RUBY MCLEOD. 

New Hampshire: LUCILLE CHANDONNET. 
New Jersey: ESTHER BAKER. 

New Mexico: MRS. HELEN REDMAN. 

New York: JACK B. SPEAR. 

North Carolina: CARLTON P. WEST. 

North Dakota: To be appointed. 

Ohio: JACOB S. EPSTEIN. 

Oklahoma: MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. 
Oregon: CONSTANCE GRIER. 

Pennsylvania: JOHN F. HARVEY. 

Rhode Island: MRS. JOSEPHINE R. CARSON. 
South Carolina: MRS. CATHERINE H. LEWIS. 
South Dakota: DORETTE DARLING. 
Tennessee: ELIZABETH EDWARDS. 

Texas: MRS. DOROTHY STEINBOMER. 

Utah: M. P. MARCHANT. 

Vermont: MRS. AURILLA GLADDING. 
Virginia: MRS. MARY KATHERINE MCCULLOUGH. 
Washington: MRS. ALTA GRIM. 

West Virginia: ROBERT W. BULLEN. 
Wisconsin: LOLA PIERSTORFF. 

Wyoming: MRS. WILMOT HAMM. 

Puerto Rico: NELLIE BETANCOURT. 


COMMITTEE TO EVALUATE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK 
To evaluate the National Library Week pro- 
gram prior to the Cleveland Conference with a 
decision to be made at that time by the ALA 
Council and the National Book Committee on 
NLW continuation after 1962. 

MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J., chairman; LESTER ASHEIM; JEROME CUSH- 
MAN; JOHN T. EASTLICK; EMERSON GREENAWAY} 
SARA JAFFARIAN; WILLIAM R. LANSBERG; HELEN 
A. RIDGWAY; VIRGINIA YOUNG; CARMA RUSSELL 
LEIGH. ALA Staff Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON, 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article ITI, Secs. 1 and 2. 

RUDOLPH GJELSNESS, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; pow- 
ALD CONEY; S. JANICE KEE; ROSEMARY LIVSEY; 
Louis M. NOURSE. ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID 
CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IIT, Sec. 6(a) 
and (b). 

STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, Cornell Univ. L., 
Ithaca, N.Y., chairman; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON; 
MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY. ALA Staff Liaison, 
DAVID H, CLIFT. 
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*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

LOWELL A. MARTIN, Grolier Society, 575 Lex- 
ington, New York (1961), chairman; ELENORA 
ALEXANDER (1962); JOHN T. EASTLICK (1961) ; 
KATHERINE LAICH (1962); ALICE L. LeFEVRE 
(1962); CLARA LUCIOLI (1961); ROBERT W. ORR 
(1962); RUTH SCHONEMAN (196l); LOUIS 
SHORES (1961); HANNIS SMITH (1962) ; MAURICE 
F. TAUBER (1962); MARIAN c. YOUNG (1961). 
ALA Staff Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C., chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER, member- 
at-large (1961) ; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB (alternate 
for Wyman W. Parker) (ACRL); WALTER 
BRAHM (ASL); JAMES E. BRYAN (PLA); ESTHER 
V. BURRIN (AASL); JOHN FALL (RTSD); mrs. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD (CSD); MARGARET FULMER 
(ASD); KATHARINE G. HARRIS (RSD); MARGA- 
RET MARY KLAUSNER (LAD); MRS. FLORRINELL 
MORTON (ALA president-elect); PAULINE 0’ME- 
LIA (YASD); ROBERT ORR, member-at-large 
(1963); MILDRED SANDOE, member-at-large 
(1962) ; MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (LED and 
ALA president) ; HELEN yasT (AHIL); ARTHUR 
YABROFF (ALA treasurer). ALA Staff Liaison, 
DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. BOCK. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus two divi- 
sional representatives nominated and elected by 
the twelve divisional members. To prepare a 
preliminary final budget after the divisions and 
all other units have presented their programs 
and budgets and after PEBCO members have 
questioned these presentations. This budget will 
be subject to examination, revision and approval 


by PEBCO. 


Program Subcommittee 


To be appointed. 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. I(c). 

EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, Harvard College L., Cam- 
_bridge, Mass. (1961), chairman; LEE ASH, 
(1962); CARLYLE FRAREY (1961); FLORA E. LUD- 
INGTON (1962); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1961). 
ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT and MRS. 
PAULINE J. LOVE. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

To prepare and repert to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 

(Serves for duration of conference only.) ALA 
Staff Liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 

To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as better business bureaus and 
the Federal Trade Commission; to publish the . 
findings of these agencies in the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin when authorized 
for release; and to act throughout only as an 
evaluating agency, not as an advisory group. 

RUTH WALLING, 1182 The By Way, N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. (1962), chairman; HELEN AZHDERIAN 
(1962); WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1961); DORIS 
M. COLE (1962); MARTHA ELLISON (1961); 
ETHEL M. FAIR (1961); NORMAN FINKLER 
(1962); LUCILE HATCH (1962); MARY A. HENE- 
GHAN (1962); CHARLES L. HIGGINS (1961); ELIZ- 
ABETH JOHNSON (1961); JOHANNA KANANEN 
(1961); MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY (1962); GLADYS 
L. LEES (1961); JEANNE C. LEWIS (1961); ADE- 
LAIDE LOCKHART (1962); ISABEL GRACE MCTAV- 
ISH (1962); MRS. JEAN .MACALISTER MOORE 
(1961); HELEN NorTHUP (1961); FOSTER M. 
PALMER (1962); HUGH PRITCHARD (1962); 
CHRISTINE L. REB (_961); JEANETTE K. SAGERS 
(1962) ; MRS. EDNA H. SAVOYA (1961) ; RICHARD 
H. SHOEMAKER (1962); ANNE M. SMITH (1961); 
JOSEPHINE THARPE (1962); MRS. HELEN R. 
THOMPSON (1961); MURIEL ToPPAN (1961); 
FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN (1961) ; MILDRED VAN- 
NORSDALL (1961) ; ELSA VANHOHENHOFF (1961); 
ELIZABETH C. WESTCOTT (1961); MARY ALICE 
WILLETT (1961). ALA Staff Liaison, mrs. HELEN 
KENNEDY PRINCE. 


ALA ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO U.S. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


To advise on the usefulness of the bulletin, Lg 
brarians and the UN, in order to be of assist- 
ance in its preparation. 

MARGARET COMMISKEY, Enoch Pratt Free L. 
Baltimore; MARIE V. HURLEY; ROBERT McCLAR- 
REN; JEAN MURPHY; JERROLD ORNE; CHARLES H. 
STEVENS. ALA Staff Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STE- 
VENSON. 
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JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropriately delegated to a 
single division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations. They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organi- 
zutions having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees 
are made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report 
of October 1944: “That in the selection of per- 
sons to serve on joint committees, the president, 
the president-elect, and the Executive Board 
have the authority now possessed in connection 
with making other committee appointments.” 


(Addresses given for non-ALA members) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution 
and availability of books. 

ALA—wmnrs. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York 
P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., chairman; LESTER ASHEIM 
(1961) ; DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO 
(1961); EMERSON GREENAWAY (1962); MILTON 
E. LORD (1961); JULIA LOSINSKI (1962); FLOR- 
RINELL MORTON; HARRY N. PETERSON (1962); 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL; FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN 
(1961). ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
KEN MCCORMICK, Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, chairman; SIMON MICHAEL 
BESSIE, Atheneum Publishers, 162 E. 38th St., 
New York; WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL; HAROLD K. 
GUINZBERG; J. W. LIPPINCOTT, JR.; - MARGARET 
MCELDERRY; MRS. HELEN MEYER, Del] Publishing 
Co., 750 Third Ave., New York; EDWARD E. 
MILLS, Longmans, Green & Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York; KENNETH L. RAWSON, David McKay 
Cc., 119 W. 40 St., New York; WILLIAM SPAULD- 

wc, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
LYLE SPENCER, Science Research Associates, 259 
E. Erie St., Chicago; THEODORE WALLER; STORER 
B. LUNT, ex officio. 


+ An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


*CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND ALA | 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; ANDREW H. HORNE 
(1961); DAVID A. JONAH (1962); MRS. FLORRI- 
NELL F..-MORTON; BENJAMIN E. POWELL, ex off- 
cio; FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, ex officio; RALPH 
ULVELING (1961). 

CLA—BERTHA BASSAM, ex officio: NEAL HAR- 
LOW, ex officio; ROBERT M. HAMILTON; MISS VER- 
NON ROSS; JEAN THOMPSON; HELENE GRENIER. 

ALA Staff Liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 
To explore mutual problems concerning con- 
tent, format, distribution, and promotion of 
juvenile books and to propose cooperative ac- 
tion to resolve such problems. 

MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L., 20 W. 
53rd St. (1962), chairman. 

ALA—CHRISTINE GILBERT (1962): MRS. RUTH 
HEWITT HAMILTON (1961); MARION H. HOCH 
(1962) ; HELEN R. SATTLEY (1961) ; ELAINE SIMP- 
SON (1961); ELIZABETH STAFFORD (1962); ANNE 
voss (1961). wh 

CBC—mnrs. HELENE C. FRYE; ALICE DICKIN- 
SON; HELEN WARD; RACHEL ROBINSON. 

JOANNA FOSTER, NEA staff representative. 
ALA Staff Liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


*NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

AGNES KRARUP, Board of Education, Public 
Schools Libraries, Bellefield and Forbes, Pitts- 
burgh (1962), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR. 
(1964); NANCY JANE DAY (1965); MARY V. 
GAVER (1961); EILEEN THORNTON (1963). 

NEA—™MyRTLE GUSTAFSON, University High 
School, 1801 University Ave., Honolulu 14, Ha- 
waii (1961); ANNE HAUGAARD (1963); EARL 
HAWKINS, Towson Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. (1964); CRAIG PHILLIPS, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winston-Salem, N.C. (1962); MRS. 
BYRD SAWYER (1965). 

NEA headquarters consultant, TOM McLERNON, 
Division of Adult Education Service. NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ALA Staff 
Liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 
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DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations——American Library As- 


sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library . 


Service to Labor Groups. 


To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will 
be useful to labor groups. Chairman, MRS. RO- 
BERTA McBRIDE, Detroit P.L. (1961); secretary, 
MRS. MARY BACKER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more (1962). 

ALA—virciInia BOWLES, Library Association 
of Portland, Ore. (1963); BERNARD F. DOWNEY, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. (1962); 
MRS, HELGA EASON, Miami P.L. (1962); MRS. 
ESTHER I. HUGHES, Des Moines, Iowa, P.L. 
(1961); JOSEPH KLIMBERGER, Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, N.Y. (1961); MRS. HESTER 
MITCHELL, Ipswich, Mass., P.L. (1961); MRS. 
DOROTHY K. OKO, Donnell Library Center, New 
York (1962); BERNARD SCHWAB, Free P.L., Mad- 
ison, Wis. (1963). 

AFL-CIO—jyoHN connors, AFL-CIO Dept. 

of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
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D.C.; RICHARD KENDZIORSKI, Michigan Industria] 
Union Council, 716 Lothrop Ave., Detroit’ 2; 
FRANK HENSON, Midwest Region, International 
Association of Machinists, 1336 National City 
Bank Building, Cleveland; CARL J. MEGEL, 
American Federation of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4; LAWRENCE ROGIN, Dept. of 
Education, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C.; JULIUS roTEMAN, Com- 
munity Service Activities, AFL-CIO, 9 East 40th 
St., New York 16. 

Publication—Library Service to Labor, a quar- 
terly newsletter, is edited by BERNARD DOWNEY, 
and is sent free on request. 


American Association of Colleges--ACRL, Joint 
Committee to Consider the Problems of College 
Libraries 


ACRL members: JOE W. KRAUS; WARREN B. 
KUHN; ROBERT L. TALMADGE; RICHARD HARWELL, 
ex officio. 

AAC members: HARVIE BRANSCOMB, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; FREDERIC K. 
MILLER, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.; 
HENRY KING STANFORD, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Association of Research Libraries—-ACRL, Met- 
ealf Project Advisory Committee 


CURTIS BRADFORD, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder; RICHARD HARWELL, ACRL executive 
secretary; WILLIAM H. JESSE, Univ. of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville; STEPHEN A. McCARTHY, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N.Y.; Col. FRANK B. ROGERS, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C.; 
EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of Michigan 
L., Ann Arbor. 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 


sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided . 


for in Article VI, Section 2(c)} of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
interprets the need for and function of school 
libraries; seeks to improve school library stand- 
ards and the professional growth and status of 
schoo] librarians. AASL has specific responsi- 
bility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service for 
the improvement and extension of library serv- 
ices in elementary and secondary schools as a 
means of strengthening the educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Stimulation of continuous study and research 
to improve standards and procedures in the 
school library field and to establish criteria of 
evaluation. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the American Library Association in areas of 
mutual concern. 

4, Representation and interpretation of the need 
for and function of school libraries to other 
educational and lay groups. 

5. Stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of school librarians, and en- 
couragement of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and extension of service in the school 
library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 

Officers—President, ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS, 
Library Section, Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 
West Pico Blvd.; vice president and president- 
elect, SARA I. FENWICK, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago; treasurer, RAY G. ERBES, Rea- 
vis High School L., Oak Lawn, Ill; recording 
secretary, JEAN CRABTREE, Garden City Senior 
High School L., Garden City, N.Y.; executive 
secretary, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ESTHER 
V. BURRIN (past president), Westlane Junior 
High School, Metropolitan School District, 
Washington Township, Indianapolis 8; Region 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one- 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


I, CATHARINE MACKENZIE (1961); Region II, 
MRS. HELEN BENNETT (1962); Region III, AR- 
LINE YOUNG (1962); Region IV, TREAN MADDOX 
(1961); Region V, Lucite marcu (1962); Re- 
gion VI, MARY LOUISE MANN (1962); Region 
VII, MRS. IRENE sSIGLER (1961); Region VIII, 
LOIS FANNIN (1961). 

Directors on ALA Council (nonvoting )——mrs. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1963); JESSIE BOYD 
(1964) ; MARGARET Moss (1961); MIRIAM E. PE- 
TERSON (1962); MARGARET RUTHERFORD (1964). 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, School Libraries, edited by JEAN 
LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo. School Libraries is pub- 
lished quarterly and is sent free to all members. 
It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Commiitee—To preserve the archives 
of AASL in accordance with an established 
policy for organization and filing. Chairman, 
LOUISE ANTHONY, Board of Education, Alton 
Ill.; RUBY BROWN; GLADYS LIVELY; M. FRANCES 
LYNCH; JUNE MILLER; AGNES SLEADD; NAN MONT- 
GOMERIE. 

Awards and Scholarships Committee—To seek 
sponsors for scholarships and other appropriate 
awards relative to AASL’s field of responsibility. 
Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Minneapolis Board of 
Education; MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON; JOAN ENG- 
LUND; MURIEL HAMILTON; RUTH HANSON. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education, Hartford; 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY; MRS. MIRIAM SNOW 
MATHES; ELLINOR PRESTON; HELEN STUB. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairmen, 
SARA FENWICK, Graduate Library School, Univ. 
of Chicago; HELEN LEWIS, School Dept., Cleve- 
land P.L. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, RUTH TAR- 
Box, Field Enterprises, Chicago; RUTH ALICE 
GOULD; CAROLINE KRETZ; DONNA SECRIST; DORO- 
THY M. SMITH. 

Elementary School Libraries Committee—To 
publicize the need for and the value of elemen- 
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tary school libraries. Chairman, RUTH Foy, 5142 
Grove Road, Pittsburgh 36; MRS. ROSE AGREE; 
MRS. CHARLOTTE DAVIS; MRS. IRENE DAVIS; CRYS- 
TAL MCNALLY; MRS. MALLIE NEWSOM; ETHEL 
TELBAN. 

Exhibits Commititee—To prepare a selective 
list of materials to be used for exhibits spon- 
sored by AASL and to assume responsibility for 
assembling materials for display where re- 
quested. Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, Kentucky 
State Dept. of Education, Frankfort; HAZELLE 
ANDERSON; ANTOINETTE ASHENBRUCKER; PAMELA 
BLEICH. 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee—To assist in the selection of library 
schools to receive the Grolier-Americana Schol- 
arship Awards for prospective school librarians. 
Chairman, EILEEN NOONAN, [owa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; IRENE HAYNER; VIOLA 
JAMES; MARGARET KALP; ALICE ROBINSON. 

Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee—To stimulate investigations 
and direct subcommittees in programs of study 
on problems of library service in various kinds 
of schools and patterns of organization in order 
to improve, and expand library services and 
strengthen the educational program. Chairman, 
ALICE LOHRER, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of [linois, Urbana; JOHN CRAW- 
FORD; LEILA DOYLE; LOLA ERICKSON; LOUISE 
MEREDITH; ADELAIDE VON ALVEN. 

Instructional Materials Committee—To con- 
duct comprehensive studies of instructional me- 
dia used in schools; to develop programs to im- 
prove the coordinated use of curriculum ma- 
terials. Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, Senior High 
School L., Garden City, N.Y.; VIOLA FITCH; 
RUBY MARTZ; AUDREY NEWMAN; MRS. MARGARET 
SPENGLER. 

International Relations Committee—To de- 
velop international cooperation and understand- 
ing among school librarians; to stimulate in- 
terest in school libraries abroad; to investigate 
an exchange program for school librarians. 
Chairman, MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN, Louisiana 
State Univ. Library School, University; MARGA- 
RET GRIFFIN; NELLE MCCALLA; INGRID MILLER; 
NANCE O’NEALL. 

NEA Affiliation Committee—To explore the 
possibilities for closer affiliation with NEA 
while still remaining a division of ALA. Chair- 
man, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Secondary School 
Libraries, Philadelphia Board of Education, 21st 
& Parkway; CORA PAUL BOMAR; JESSIE BOYD; 
ELIZABETH HODGES; SARA JAFFARIAN; VIRGINIA 
McCJENKIN. 

National Library Week Commitiee—To en- 
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courage school librarians to work with other 
community committees in promoting the read- 
ing of books and use of libraries. Chairman, 
MRS. AILINE THOMzaS, Shawnee-Mission North 
High School, Merr-am, Kan.; HARRIET LUTE; 
GRACE SHAKIN; MABRY TARBOX; MRS. LAURETTA 
THOMPSON. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GLADYS 
LEES, Public School Libraries, Tacoma, Wash.; 
RHETA CLARK; NANCY JANE DAY; SUE HEFLEY; 
LAURA MARTIN. 

Professional Relctions Committee—To seek 
opportunities for AASL and non-ALA profes- 
sional organizations responsible for the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth to identify common 
interests, areas of work, and problems. Chair- 
man, MRS. GEORGIA =OLE, Division of School Li- 
braries and Teaching Materials, State House, 
Indianapolis; SARAH TOBOLOWSKY; ANNE VOSS; 
and local chairmen for national professional 
conferences: MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; MRS. 
HELEN BENNETT; DGEOTHA DAWSON; GERALDINE 
FERRING; FRANCES LYNCH; JEAN NELSON; AUD- 
REY NEWMAN; HELEN OESCHGER; JOHN PARK; 
SISTER JANE MARIE; THELMA SLOAN; KAY TRIC- 
KEY; ELIZABETH VOGENTHALER; ROSEMARY WEB- 
ER; MARGARET WINGER; MARILYN MILLER. 

Professional Statcs and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct through special subcom- 
mittees programs to stimulate professional 
growth, to improve the status of school librari- 
ans, and to encourage active participation of the 
members of AASL in many type-of-activitv divi- 
sions of ALA. Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, 
High School L., Harrison, N.Y.; SARAH JONES; 
JULIETTE MOODY; LUGENIA SCHMITZ; MRS. RA- 
CHAEL DeANGELO. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
To correlate and appraise the work of the vari- 
ous committees of the divisions and to recom- 
mend an annual bedget for administrative and 
operational support. Chairman, ESTHER BURRIN, 
905 E. 44th St., Ircianapolis 5; ELEANOR AH- 
LERS; RAY ERBES; ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 

Publications Committee—To maintain liaison 
with the ALA Editorial Committee; to suggest 
publications needed and to recommend authors. 
Chairman, ELOISE EUE, Univ. of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; MARGARET 
ROBINSON; MRS. FLORENCE SIMMONS; VIE TETER; 
JEAN LOWRIE, ex ofħci». 

School Libraries Editoriat Committee—To for- 
mulate editorial policy; to keep the membership 
informed concerning divisional news. Chairman, 
JEAN LOWRIE, Dept of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; WILMA BENNETT; 
ESTHER CARTER; OLIV DE BRULER; MARY GAVER; 
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NAOMI HOKANSON; 
YUNGMEYER. 

Secondary School Libraries Committee—To 
encourage the extension and development of li- 
brary services in secondary schools and to focus 
attention on various aspects of the library pro- 
gram related to its improvement. Chairman, MRS. 
MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, Derby Junior High 
School L., Birmingham, Mich.; MRS. LOIS BLAU; 
LYLE EVANS; MARION HOCH; FRANCES SCHOELER. 

Standards Committee—To conduct or direct 
through special subcommittees a continuous 
study for the maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries. Chair- 
man, MARY GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; 
DOROTHY ANNABLE; MRS. MILDRED FRARY; GLADYS 
LEES; MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE; VIRGINIA MCJEN- 
KIN; MARGARET NICHOLSEN; HELEN OESCHGER; 
OLIVIA WAY; MILDRED NICKEL. 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To ad- 
vise affiliated state and regional organizations on 
activities of AASL, and to plan meetings of the 
State Assembly. Chairman, CHARLOTTE COYE, 
17222 Bentler Ave., Detroit 19; MRs. VIVIAN 
ANDREWS; SYBIL BAIRD; DORIS COLE; MRS. VIR- 
GINIA DOOLEY; MILDRED KROHN; MRS. GLADYS 
MONGER; EVELYN PETERS; THELMA REID. 

Student Assistants Committee—To study and 
encourage the use of students as library assist- 
ants in schools. Chairman, OTHELLA DENMAN, 
Waco, Tex, High School L., 815 Columbus 
Ave.; MARY FRANCES KENNON; MRS. SARA MACK; 
JULIETTE MOODY; MRS. ROSE VINCENT. 


MARGARET KALP; ELINOR 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 
responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 
taining to all library services performed on a 
provincial, state, or territorial level, including 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ASL has 
specific responsibility for— 


l. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or ter- 
ritorial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards for 
this type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on this type of library. 

4, Representation and interpretation of the role, 
functions, and services of provincial, state, and 
territorial libraries within and outside the pro- 
fession. l 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in this type of library and stimulation 
of their participation in appropriate type-of-ac- 
tivity divisions. 


6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and 
extension of provincial, state, and territorial li- 
braries when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 
proval by the ALA Council. 


The American Association of State Libraries 
(formerly State Library Agencies Division) be- 
came a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

As of September 1, 1960, there were 487 mem- 
bers of the division. 

Officers—President, MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, 
Michigan State L., Lansing; vice president and 
president-elect, IRVING A. VERSCHOOR, Library 
Extension Division, New York State Education 
Dept., Albany; secretary, ERNESTINE GRAFTON, 
Iowa State Traveling L., Des Moines; member- 
at-large, MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, New Jersey 
State Dept. of Education, Trenton; past presi- 
dent, WALTER T. BRAHM, Ohio State L., Colum- 
bus; councilor, DOROTHY R; CUTLER, Washington 
State L., Olympia; executive secretary, ELEANOR 
A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ZELIA J. 
FRENCH, Kansas State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka; ESTHER MAE HENKE, ROY M. 
MERSKY. 

Elections . Committee—Chairman, MILLER 
BOORD, Illinois State L., Springfield; WALTER E. 
MYERS; FLORENCE M. NICHOL; FERN GARRETT. 

Library Services Act Revision Committee— 
To study and make specific recommendations as 
to how the present LSA should be continued 
and improved and to prepare a sample draft of 
the law to effect the proposed change. Chairman, 
IRVING A. VERSCHOOR, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, New York State Education Dept., Albany; 
LURA G. CURRIER; ELOISE EBERT; HANNIS S. SMITH. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS, ELIZ- 
ABETH H. HUGHEY, North Carolina State L., Ra- 
leigh; GORDON BENNETT; MRS, ETHEL LANSING. 

Planning Committee—To identify needs and 
recommend areas in which the division should 
operate; advise on the direction and methods of 
implementation of the division’s program. Chair- 
man, ELOISE EBERT (1961), Oregon State L., 
Salem; HAROLD F. BRIGHAM (1961); MRS. MABEL 
K. JACKSON (1962); HELEN LUCE (1962); LOU- 
ISE F. REES (1962); HANNIS smiTH (1961); 
MARIE SULLIVAN (1961). 

Survey and Standards Committee-—To survey 
functions of state libraries and develop quanti-. 
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tative and qualitative standards. Chairman, MRS. 
PHYLLIS I. DALTON, California State L., Sacra- 
mento; JOHN G. LORENZ; MRS. MILDRED P. MC- 
KAY; MARTHA PARKS; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; 
HANNIS S. SMITH; HENRY DRENNAN; MRS. LOLETA 
D, FYAN; LUCILE NIX; IRVING A. VERSCHOOR; 
HERBERT WILTSEE; director, ROBERT D. LEIGH. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher edu- 
cation (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), 
independent research libraries, and specialized 
libraries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 


1. Planning of programs of study and service for 
college and university, research, and specialized 
libraries. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards in 
appropriate fields. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA as they relate to college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries. 

4. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries in 
contacts within and outside the profession 
through appropriate publications and other ac- 
tivities. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians and 
librarianship in college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries and stimulation of the 
participation of its members and in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for the im- 
provement and extension of service in college 
and university, research, and specialized librar- 
ies when such activities and projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after spe- 
cific aproval by the ALA Council. 


ACRL was established as a division in 1938. 
As of October 1, 1960, there were 7370 members 
of the division. 

Officers—President, EDMON Low, Oklahoma 
State Univ., L., Stillwater; vice president and 
president-elect, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of 
Colorado L., Boulder; past president, WYMAN W. 
PARKER, Wesleyan Univ. L., Middletown, Conn.; 
executive secretary, RICHARD HARWELL, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officer plus: 

Directors-at-Large—PATRICIA PAYLORE, Univ. of 
Arizona L., Tucson (1961); NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver (1962) ; 
FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Holyoke College L., 
South Hadley, Mass. (1964) ; LUCILE M. MoRSCH, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1964). 

Directors representing sections—College Li- 
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braries: LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON, Lewis and 
Clark College L., Portland, Ore. (1961); Rare 
Books: HERBERT T. F. CAHOON, Pierpont Morgan 
L., New York (1961); Teacher Education Li- 
braries: KATHERINE WALKER, Northern Illinois 
Univ. L., DeKalb (1961); University Libraries: 
RALPH H, HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minne- 
apolis (1961). 

Directors on ALA Council—JouN F. HARVEY, 
Drexel Institute of Technology L., Philadelphia 
(1961); ELIZABETH O. STONE, Univ. of Southern 
Hlinois L., Carbondale (1961); NEWTON F. 
MCKEON, JR., Amherst, Mass., College L. (1962) ; 
and (without vote) J. RICHARD BLANCHARD, Univ. 
of California L., Davis (1963) ; HELEN M. BROWN, 
Wellesley, Mass., College L. (1963); RALPH H. 
HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis 
(1963) ; JAMES HUMPHRY, 1, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art L., New York (1963); DOROTHY M. 
DRAKE, Scripps College L., Claremont, Calif. 
(1964). 

Chairmen and vice chairmen of sections are 
voting members of the Board of Directors. 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members who pay ALA dues 
of $6.00 or more. Subscriptions to nonmembers, 
$5.00 per year; single copies, $1.25; orders of 
five or more numbers, $1.00 each. Payment for 
subscriptions should be addressed to ALA. Edi- 
tor, MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia Univ., New York; assistants to 
the editor, CARLYLE J. FRAREY, CLARENCE GOR- 
CHELS, EUGENE P. SHEEHY; editorial board, 
ROBERT B. DOWNS; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; JENS 
NYHOLM; JOHN €. RATHER; LAWRENCE S$. THOMP- 
SON. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series 
are available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Editor, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana. Orders for this series should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishing Department, ALA 
headquarters. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, which 
began in 1953, are available on a standing- 
order or single-order basis. Editor, MRS. MAR- 
GARET K. TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press, Roches- 
ter 20, New York; editorial board: E. HEYSE 
DUMMER, managing editor; FELIX REICHMANN, 
E. J. HUMESTON, JR. Orders should be addressed , 
to Micropublication Service, Univ. of Rochester 
Press, Rochester 3, New York. 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational ‘and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
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man, LORENA A, GARLOCH, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
L.; HARDIN CRAIG, JR.; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; 
ANDREW H. HORN; DAVID JOLLY; STANLEY L. 
WEST; RICHARD HARWELL ex officio. 

Advisory Committee To Administer the Bur- 
mese Projects—Chairman, ROBERT B. DOWNS, 
Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; PAUL H. BIXLER; 
WILLIAM S. DIX; L. QUINCY MUMFORD. 

Committee on Appointments and Nominations 
—Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing; CECIL K. BYRD; RUTH M. 
HEISS; ROBERT R. HERTEL; JAMES M. HILLARD; 
JAMES V. JONES; ROBERT T. JORDAN; W. PORTER 
KELLAM. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, LEWIS C. BRANS- 
comB (vice Wyman W. Parker), Ohio State 
Univ. L., Columbus; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; 
EDMON LOW; RICHARD HARWELL (all ex officio). 

Committee on Conference Programs—Chair- 
man, FREDERICK L. TAFT, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology L., Cleveland; KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH; 
RICHARD K. GARDNER; MRS. HELEN S. MOFFETT; 
ELEANOR M. PETERSON; EILEEN THORNTON. 

Committee on Grants—Chairman, ROBERT W. 
ORR, Iowa State Univ. L., Ames; LOIS E. ENGLE- 
MAN; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; 
RICHARD W. MORIN; GILES F. SHEPHERD, JR.; 
HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD (consultant); EDMON 
LOW; RICHARD HARWELL, ex officio. 

Committee To Explore the Relationship Be- 
tween the Law Library and the General Library 
of a University-——-Chairman, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, 
Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; WERNER B. EL- 
LINGER; KENNETH J. LaBUDDE; MARIANNA LONG. 

Committee on National Library Week—Chair- 
man, LE MOYNE W. ANDERSON, Colorado State 
Univ. L., Fort Collins; SISTER M. CLAUDIA; H. 
VAIL DEALE; LEE F, ZIMMERMAN. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MELVIN J. 
voict, Univ. of California L., LaJolla; GEORGE 
S. BONN; CLYDE H. CANTRELL; WALFRED ERICK- 
SON; KATHERINE WALKER; WYLLIS E. WRIGHT. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, JAMES 
H. RICHARDS, Carleton College L., Northfield, 
Minn.; MRS. J. HENLEY CROSLAND; STEPHEN 
FORD; MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS; HOWARD F. Mc- 
GAW; FRANCES KENNEDY; EVERETT T. MOORE; 
JOSEPHINE M. THARPE. 

Publications Committee-—-Chairman, WILLIAM 
B. READY, Marquette Univ. L., Milwaukee; Bruce 
BROWN; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; STEPHEN A. MC- 
CARTHY; JEAN H. MCFARLAND; JOHN DAVID 
MARSHALL; ROBERT D. STEVENS; RALPH D. THOM- 
SON; EUGENE P. WATSON. 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College L.; mrs. 
HELEN EVERETT; DONALD O. ROD; RUTH E. SCAR- 


BOROUGH; ORLIN C. SPICER; NORMAN E. TANIS; 
HELEN M. WELCH. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Colleges and ACRL 
Joint Committee To Consider the Problems of 
College Libraries. (See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. ) 

Association of Research Libraries and ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee. (See entry 
under Division Joint Committees.) 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash 
College L., Crawfordsville, Ind.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, ESTHER M. HILE, Univ. of Redlands 
L., Redlands, Calif.; secretary, H. VAIL DEALE, Beloit 
College L., Beloit, Wis. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, CATHERINE CARDEW, Briarcliff 
Junior College L., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y¥.; vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, JAMES O. WALLACE, San 
Antonio College L., San Antonio, Tex.; secretary, 
VIRCINIA CLARK, Wright Junior College L., Chicago. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, FREDERICK Gorr, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, MRS. FRANCES J. BREWER, Detroit P.L.; 
secretary, WILLIAM H. RUNGE, Univ. of Virginia L., 
Charlottesville. 


Subject Specialists Section 


Officers—Chairman, GEORGE S. BONN, Science and 
Technology Division, New York P.L.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, IRENE ZIMMERMAN, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville; secretary, FRANK N. JONES, 
Peabody Institute L., Baltimore. 


Art Sub-Section 


Officers—Chairman, CONRAD H. RAWSKI, Fine Arts 
Dept., Cleveland P.L. 


Law and Political Science Sub-Section 


Officers—Chairman, WERNER B. ELLINGER, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, FRITZ VEIT, Chicago Teachers 
College and Wilson Junior College Libraries; sec- 
retary and chairman-elect, HELEN WAHOSKI, Wiscon- 
sin State College L., Oshkosh. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, RALPH w. MccoMB, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ. L., University Park; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale Univ. 
L., New Haven, Conn.; secretary, RUTH C. RINGO, 
Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries represents libraries which serve patients, 
medical, nursing, and other professional staffs 
in hospitals, and inmates or residents and pro- 
fessional staffs in institutions. These libraries 
are an integral part of the care programs pro- 
vided by hospitals and institutions. AHIL has 
specific responsibility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and services for 
improving hospital and institution libraries. 
2. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 

standards for these libraries. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA 
that have a bearing on hospital and institution 
libraries. 

4, Representation and interpretation of hospital li- 
braries to medical and allied professional agen- 
cies, and institution libraries to professional 
groups connected with prisons, state training 
schools, and other institutions. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of hos- 
pital and institution librarians and their partici- 
pation in appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. The conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in hospital 
and institution libraries when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and the 
Institution Libraries Committee. The Division of 
Hospital Libraries had been organized in De- 
cember 1944. 

Officers—President, HELEN L. PRICE, Veterans 
Administration Hospital L., Topeka, Kan.; vice 
president and president-elect, GENEVIEVE M. 
CASEY, Extension Dept., Detroit P.L.; secretary, 
MRS. MARJORIE MULLEN, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago; execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: HELEN 
YAST (past president); MARION H. VEDDER (ALA 
Councilor, 1961); members-at-large: LOUISE 
GROVE (1961); NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1962). 

Publications—-The AHIL Quarterly is distrib- 
uted free to members. Editor, MRS. CHARLOTTE S. 
MITCHELL, Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee-——Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, Veterans Administration Hospital L., 
Downey, HI. (1962). 
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Awards Committee-——-Chairman, BERTHA NOE, 
Veterans Administration Hospital L., Kansas 
City, Mo. (1961); MARGARET I. HALL (1961); 
MARGARET HANNIGAN (1961); ALMA LUNDEEN 
(1962); E. PEARL MOODY (1962). 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. 
TEWS, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. (1962) ; 
INEZ CALLAWAY (1962); MRS. EILEEN KRAUS 
(1962); LORNA sworrorD (1961); WILLIAM 
TICKNOR (1961). 

Book Selection Policy Committee—Chairman, 
BARBARA L. WIGHT, Los Angeles County P.L.; 
HAZEL B. AUSTIN; MRS. BESSIE DAVIS RANDALL; 
others to be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, SISTER MARY 
LUCILLE, Graduate Dept. of Library Service, 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles (1961) ; 
EVELYN CONGER (1962); MARY waLsH (1961). 

Conference Program Committee—-Chairman, 
CLARA E. LucIOLI, Hospital & Institutions Dept., 
Cleveland P.L.; MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER; 
DOROTHY H. FLEAK; MRS. GERALDINE MINK; 
E. PEARL MOODY; ELIZABETH STEIN (all 1961). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, HELEN LANGE, 
U.S. Veterans Administation Research Hospital 
L., Chicago. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MILDRED 
T. MOODY, Glen -Lake Sanatorium L., Oak Ter- 
race, Minn. (1961); PAUL s. amos (1961); MRS. 
SUZANNE S$. MILLER (1961). 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, NETTIE 
B. TAYLOR, Maryland State Dept. of Education, 
Division of Library Extension, Baltimore 
(1962) ; GENEVIEVE CASEY (1961); LOUISE GROVE 
(1961); MARION VEDDER (1961); HELEN YAST 
(1961). 

Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. VERA FLANDORF, Children’s Memorial L., 
Chicago (1961) ; MRS. BARBARA COWLES (1962) ; 
LOUISE GROVE (1962); MRS. HELEN HILTON 
GROVE (1961); ALVA S. KLOTTER (1961). 

Hospitalized Veterans Writing Project Screen- 
ing Commtitee—Chairman, KATHERINE I. DUF- 
FEY, Chicago P.L.; MARGARET WALLACE. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic library services to all ages in various types ø 
of communities. PLA has specific responsibility 
for-— 
1l. Planning of programs of study and service for 
the public library as a total institution. 


2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 
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3. Review of and bringing together the activities 
of all units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

“4, Representation and interpretation of public li- 
braries in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of public li- 
brarians and trustees, and stimulation of partici- 
pation by PLA members in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and expansion of service in this type of 
library, when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The Public Library Association was formed 
by the merger, in August 1950, of the former 
Division of Public Libraries, the Library Exten- 
sion Division, and the Trustees Division. Bylaws 
were adopted in June 1951. 

The division membership totaled 8269 on 
September 1, 1960. Of this number 2919 were 
members of the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation (a section of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation) and 401 were members of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section. 

Officers—President, ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie 
L., Pittsburgh; vice president and president- 
elect, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles P.L.; treas- 
urer, HAROLD L, ROTH, East Orange, N.J., P.L.; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JAMES 
E. BRYAN (past president), the president and a 
director from each of the sections: American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, MRS. RAYMOND A. 
YOUNG, WILLIAM R. OLIVER; Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section, NELLIE MCALPINE, MRS. HELEN 
M. HENDRICK; ALA Councilors nominated by 
the division: PAUL J. BURNETTE, JEROME CUSH- 
MAN, SIGRID A. EDGE, JOHN G. LORENZ, PAXTON P. 
PRICE, MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS, NETTIE B. TAYLOR, 


` BERNARD W. VAN HORNE, RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS. 


Publications-—The Public Library Reporter, 
edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an 
occasional publication designed to present re- 
ports on current public library practice, each 
issue devoted to a single subject. It is issued at 
intervals based on demand for information on 
the subject treated. Activities and projects of 
the division are reported in the Public Libraries 
department of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee (formerly Division Organ- 
ization Committee)—-Responsible for study of 
bylaws and other changes in division structure. 
Chairman, MRS. MAY V. K. VALENCIK (1961), 


Free L., Allentown, Pa.; KARL J. BAUER (1962); 
ROBERT L. CARTER (1963); PHILIP OGILVIE 
(1963); JOHN H. REBENACK (1962); MILDRED 
SMOCK. (1961); GRINTON I. WILL (1962). 

Committee to Explore Division Status for 
ALT A-—Chairman, MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, År- 
kansas State Library Commission, Little Rock 
(1807 Battery St.); ALTA: FRANK MILLIGAN; 
PLA: SIGRID A. EDGE. 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—For jury charge 
see ALA Bulletin, December 1956, p. 714. Chair- 
man, IONE NELSON, Wisconsin State Free Library 
Commission, Madison; RALPH A. VAN HANDEL; 
MRS, JOHN ARMISTEAD; RICHARD J. KRAFT; T. W. 
METCALFE, JR. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. HELEN 
SCHMIDT, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chi- 
cago; DOROTHY BAUERLE; MRS. PEARL JOHNSON. 

Committee to Study the Bases of Financial 
Support for Public Libraries—To study the tax 
bases of support for public libraries, leading to 
recommendations of sound long-range fiscal pol- 
icy. Chairman, FRANK B. SESSA, Miami P.L.; 
MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK; EDWIN CASTAGNA; S. 
JANICE KEE; RALPH MUNN; LOUIS M. NOURSE; 
WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Committee— 
To advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making 
an annual award. Chairman, JEAN CONNOR, Li- 
brary Extension Division, New York State L., 
Albany; FLORENE JORDAN; JOE TEMPLETON. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists for publication, for books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; SEYMOUR BER- 
MAN; NORDICA FENNEMAN; EMILIE L. PERILLO; 
EDITH WIRT. i 

Library Development Committee—To formu- 
late objectives for public library service and to 
recommend appropriate action by the division. 
Chairman, ELIZABETH B. HAGE (1961), Prince 
George’s County Memorial L., Bladensburg, 
Md.; JUNE E. BAYLESS (1961); MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH (1963); HAROLD L. ROTH (1962); 
EDWARD W. WATSON (1962); PAULINE WINNICK 
(1963) ; ROSE VAINSTEIN, ex officio. 

Library Services Act Committee—To collect 
information on and evaluate state plans and 
projects; publicize LSA programs. Chairman, 
ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK (1963), Extension Serv- 
ices, Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; FLOR- 
ENCE BUTLER (1962); GEORGE coen (1961); 
MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN (1962); MARY LOVE 
(1961); WILLARD o. Youngs (1963); one to be 
appointed. 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library 
Service—To study and make recommendations 
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of programs that will lead to uniformly good li- 
brary service throughout metropolitan areas. 
Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles P.L.; 
JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; KATH- 
ARINE M. HOLDEN; LOWELL A. MARTIN; L. FELIX 
RANLETT; A. RUTH RUTZEN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ROBERT M. 
orr, Grosse Pointe, Mich., P.L.; MARY NELSON 
BATES; WILLIAM HOLMAN; MRS. ALLIE BETH MAR- 
TIN; MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE; LESTER STOFFEL; 
THURSTON TAYLOR. 

Committee on Standards—To work toward the 
use of standards and the development of case his- 
tories. Chairman, RUTH GREGORY (1961), Wau- 
kegan, Ill., P.L.; MR. TOMMIE GAYLORD (1961) ; 
ELIZABETH HESSER (1963); HELEN J. MAUNU 
(1963); ROBERT H. ROHLF (1962); HOWARD 
ROWE (1962); FRANCES SULLIVAN (1963). Sub- 
committee on Standards of Quality for Book- 
mobile Service—Chairman, JAMES C. FOUTTS, 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio, P.L.; 
MRS, ELIZABETH ADCOCK; HELEN LUCE; MRS, O. 
N. REYNOLDS; HOWARD M. ROWE; DOROTHY 
STROUSE. Subcommittee on Standards for Small 
Libraries—Chairman, ELEANOR PLAIN, Aurora, 
HL, P.L.; ROBERT S. AKE; JACK HOCKETT; MAVIS 
M. NASH; MRS. R. L. RILEY; ROBERT H. ROHLF. 


SECTIONS 


American Library Trustee Association 


Officers—President, MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, mem- 
ber, Missouri State Library Board, Jefferson City 
(home: 10 East Parkway Drive, Columbia); acting 
Ist vice president, MRS, WELDON LYNCH, trustee, Allen 
Parish L., Oberlin, La. (home: 411 East Sixth Ave., 
Oakdale) ; 2d vice president, WALTER T. BRAHM, Ohio 
State L., Columbus; secretary, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, 
trustee, Lake County L., Munster, Ind. (home: 8523 
Schreiber Dr.) ; treasurer, MRS. J. R. SWEASY, trustee, 
Carnegie-Lawther P.L., Red Wing, Minn. (home: 
721 East Ave.) ; director, WILLIAM R. OLIVER, trustee, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (401 Liberty Ave., Box No. 
1347) . 


Committees 


Action Development Committee—To recommend a 
long term program for the section. Chairman, FRANK 
MILLIGAN, 2790 University Heights, Boulder, Colo.: 
W. F. DALZELL; MRS. JACK L. DANER; GEORGE DROSTE; 
MRS. TOM GRAHAM; JOHN HARPER; ROY LANIER; MRS. 
DOROTHY S. MCALLISTER; MRS. ANGUS MACAULAY; 
ROY C, MILLAR; MRS. JOHN ROOD; BERT SCHOLZ, JR.; 
MRS. MARIE TURNER; MRS. BERNICE YOUNGBLOOD, 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, GEORGE W. COEN, 
Equitable Bldg., Lancaster, Ohio; GEORGE HAMMOND; 
MRS, SAMUEL BERG. 
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Commemorative Stamp Committee—Chairman, to 


be appointed; HAROLD J. BAILY; MRS, BERNICE 
YOUNGBLOOD. 
Elections Committee—To be appointed. À 


Local Arrangements Committee (for ‘Cleveland 
Conference)-—To be appointed. 

Membership Committze—Chairman, MRS. RUTH 
CALDWELL, 23 Greenbank Ave., Piedmont 11, Calif.; 
state chairman from each state. 

National Assembly Committee—To prepare the 
agenda for the assembly. Chairman, MRS. MERLIN M. 
MOORE, 1807 Battery St, Little Rock, Ark.; MRS. 
GLENN BALCH; NATHAN BERKHAM; STORY BIRDSEYE; 
KENNETH U. BLASS; MRS. NORMAN CORNWALL; DAVID 
wW. ISAAC; J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER; EARL MEYER; WIL- 
LIAM R. OLIVER; MRS, EDNA OLSON; MRS. WINSTON J. 


ROGERS; HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, JR.; IRWIN SEXTON; 
IRVING SIEGLER. 
National Library Week Committee-~-Chairman, 


CHARLES E. REID, 620 West Drive, Paramus, N.J.; 
MRS. JOSEPH BRODY; JEROME CUSHMAN; LEON FRAM; 
MRS. DANIEL LONGWELL; MRS. PHIL LYNCH; MRS HUGH 
MCNAMER; MRS. J. HENRY MOHR; MRS. HAROLD 
MOORE; MRS. DOROTHY THEILKAS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, STORY BIRDS- 
EYE, Superior Court, County-City Bldg., Seattle 4; 
MRS. ALGERNON CARTER; JAMES C. HOWE. 

Workshop Committee (for Cleveland Conference) 
—Chairman, MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 41] East Sixth 
Ave., Oakdale, La.; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; HENRY 
BECKSTEAD; CHANNING L. BETE; JOHN M. CORY; BAR- 
BARA DENISON; GALVY GORDON; JACK HOCKETT; 
GEORGE HOLYOKE; CLINTON F. ISRAEL; MRS, DONALD 
RICE; TOM ROBINSON; CHARLES E. REID; MRS. BENJA- 
MIN SAKS; JESSE H. SHERA; MRS. THEODORE STROUD; 


_ MRS. J. R. SWEASY; RUTH WARNCKE; DUANE E. WILDER. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—President, NELLIE McALPINE, Personnel 
Services, Headquarters, Continental Air Command, 
Mitchel AFB, N.Y.; vice president and president- 
elect, HELEN €E. FRY, staff ln., Fourth U.S. Army, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; secretary, KATHERINE L. 
MAGRAW, Library Services Branch, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Dept. of Navy, Washington 25, D.C.; 
past president, EUNICE A. VON ENDE, Librery Services 
Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of Navy, 
Washington 25, D.C.; director, MRS. HELEN M. 
HENDRICK, district In., Headquarters, Eleventh Naval 
District, San Diego. 


Committees 


Award Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH FULLER, 
Tactical Air Command, Langley AFB, Hampton, Va.;. 
NANCY C. DICKINSON; FRANCES LARKIN. 

Bylaws Committee—-To be appointed. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, ROSA ANDERS, 
district librarian, Headquarters Sixth Naval Dis- 
trict, Charleston, $.C.; MRS. MYRTLE E. JONES; RUTH 
OHLER. 

Military Community-Library Study Committee— 
To develop techniques jor the analysis of a military 
community and its library. Chairman, MILDRED 
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HAMMOND, Special Services Section, Headquarters, 
Ist U.S. Army, Governors Island, N.Y.; Army repre- 
sentatives; HELEN E. FRY and MRS. RUTH $. HOWARD; 
Navy representatives: MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE and 
LOUISE ROWE; Overseas commands representatives: 
LUCIA GORDON, JESSIE. RICHMOND, and MARY J. CARTER; 
advisers: HARRY F. cooK (Air Force); AGNES D. 
CRAWFORD (Army); DOROTHY F. DEININCER (Navy); 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


Nominating Committee—To be appointed. 

Program and Arrangements Committee (for Cleve- 
land Conference) —Chairman, ELIZABETH sNow, East- 
ern Regional Library Service Center (ADC), Stewart 
AFB, N.Y.; KATHARINE HYATT; LOUISE LIGON. 

Section Development Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
JIMMIE M. McWHORTER, AFL 2010 Library, Brookley 
Air Force Base, Ala.; CAROL ANDERSON; MRS, IONE 
THOMPSON. 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults in all types of libraries. 
This responsibility includes the identification 
and evaluation of library materials (book and 
nonbook) which are useful in adult services 
(except reference); the stimulation of the pro- 
duction and use of such materials; and the 
identification of the principles involved in their 
selection and use. ASD has specific responsi- 
bility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of ac- 
tivity represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimulation 
of participation by members in appropriate 
type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the 
total profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established 


cat the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 


Education Division. Its name and responsibilities 
were changed by action of Council at the an- 
nual conference in Kansas City in June 1957 at 
the recommendation of the Special Committee 
on Reorganization. 
Officers—President, 


MARGARET E, MONROE, 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; vice president and 
president-elect, MRS. FLORENCE S$. CRAIG, Cuya- 
hoga County P.L., Cleveland; secretary, PATRI- 
CIA M. KENNY, New York P.L., Central Circula- 
tion Branch; executive secretary, ELEANOR PHIN- 
NEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MARGA- 
RET FULMER (past president); MILDRED A. HAM- 
MOND (1961); WALLACE J. BONK (1962); EVE- 
LYN LEVY (1963); LESTER ASHEIM (ALA Coun- 
cilor, 1961); JOHN B. STRATTON (ALA Coun- 
cilor, 1962). 

Publications—The sition maintains a de- 
partment in the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Literature Committee—To 
plan and produce guides to the literature of 
library adult education. Chairman, MURIEL FUL- 
LER, Michigan State L., Lansing; MRS. POLLY 
ANDERSON; ROBERT JACKSON; MRS. HELEN STEIN- 
BARGER; FRANK W. SUMMERS. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, HAROLD GOLD- 
STEIN, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1962); IDA cosHKIN 
(1962); HAROLD RATH (1963); ROGER E. 
SCHWENN (1961); REGINA sLUDOCK (1963). 

Conference Program ( Cleveland 1961 ) Com- 
mittee—Chairman, THOMAS BARENSFELD, Cleve- 
land P.L. (1961); ARTHUR HAMLIN (1961); 
MRS. HARRIET KOOPMAN (1961); CLARA E. LU- 
CIOLI (1961); EILEEN THORNTON (1961). 

Conference Program (Miami Beach 1962) 
Committee—Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG, 
Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland (1962); 
ROXANNA AUSTIN (1962); MRS. C. E. HAWKINS 
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(1962); MRS. HELEN LYMAN (1962); CLARA 
WENDELL (1962). 

Coordinating Committee on Materials—To ad- 
vise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selec- 
tion and use of adult materials. Chairman, RUTH 
GREGORY, Waukegan, Nl, P.L.; BLANCHE W. 
COLLINS; EVALENE JACKSON; MARGARET KINNEY; 
RUTH RUTZEN. Ex officio members: EDWARD 
HEILIGER, ELEANOR SMITH, EDITH SNOW, MAU- 
RICE TAUBER. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. HELEN 
F. ROOP, South Chicago Branch, Chicago P.L. 
(1962); MRS. RUTH C. FAMBRO (1963). 

Internships in Adult Services Committee—To 
study and develop recommendations on a pro- 
gram for internships in adult services. Chair- 
man, HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, JR., New York State 
L., Albany; LUCILE DUDGEON; SIGRID A. EDGE; 
LOUISE F. REES; MARJORIE SING. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, FERN LONG, Adult Educa- 
tion Dept., Cleveland P.L. (1962); MRS. ORRILLA 
T. BLACKSHEAR (1961); MRS. RUBIE M. HANKS 
(1963); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1962); VIRGINIA 
OWENS (1961); HANNAH SEVERNS (1962); MRS. 
WINIFRED STONE (consultant) ; MRS. IRENE STRIE- 
BY (1963); ROSE VAINSTEIN (consultant) ; DORO- 
THY WATKINS (1963). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, NETTIE B. 
TAYLOR, Maryland State Dept. of Education, Div- 
ision of Library Extension, Baltimore (1961) ; 
SIGRID EDGE (1961); PAULINE FRENCH (1961); 
C. WALTER STONE (1961); ELLEN WALSH (1961). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, EDITH N. sNow, Swampscott, Mass., P.L. 
(1963); PAGE ACKERMAN (1963); BETHEL FITE 
(1962); GRACE W. GILMAN (1961); PAUL GRATKE 
(1962); LOUISE KELLER (1961); LESLEY HEATH- 
COTE (1962); poRoTrHY NICODEMUS (1963); 
PEARL J. SNEED (1961); ERANA STADLER (1962) ; 
CLYTIE E. STRAHLER (1961); MARIANA THURBER 
(1963). 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MARGARET FULMER, Whittier, Calif., P.L.; Mrs. 
FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1961); MILDRED A. HAM- 
MOND (1961). .- 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, Dallas 
P.L. (1962); ROBERT AKE (1963); HARRIET 
ROURKE (1961); HANNIS SMITH (1963); JOHN 
B. STRATTON (1961). 
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Publications Comiudttee—Chairman, ROBERT 
E. LEE, 5320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago; ROGER DE- 
CROW; MURIEL FULLER; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; 
MRS. HELEN LYMAN, 

Publishers Liaison Committee—For commu- 
nication of ideas between publishers and divi- 
sion .members. Cheizman, MRS. ELEANOR T. 
SMITH, Brooklyn P.L.; EDWARD HEILIGER; LODA 
HOPKINS; EDNA PECK; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER, 

Reading Improvement Committee—To survey 
what the field of reading improvement holds for 
library services to adults in college, public, or 
special libraries. Chairman, GERRITT FIELSTRA, 
Photostat Division, New York P.L.; GEORGE 
COLE; RICHARD KELLER; KATHERINE O'BRIEN. 

Relations with Staże and Local Library Associ- 
ations Committee—_o study and make recom- 
mendations of ways in which the division can 
work more closely with regional, state, and local 
library groups. Chairman, MARIE A. DAVIS, Free 
L., Philadelphia; DOROTHY BENDIX; RICHARD 
HART; JAMES HOWE; MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN; 
WARREN B. KUHN; MES. MOLLIE H. LEE. 

Sears Foundation Project Committee—To com- 
pile and keep up to date a buying list of books 
for Latin American universities, to be used in 
connection with Sears Foundation grants. Chair- 
man, EDWARD HEILIGER, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, Univ. of _llinois: CARLOS č. CUITINO; 
MARIETTA DANIELS; MRS. LOIS EDGECOMB; LAW- 
RENCE S. THOMPSON. 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsi- 
bility for initiation, counseling, and policy mak- 
ing with regard to special projects for which 
grant funds are or may become available. Chair- 
man, RUTH WARNCKE, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland (1963) ; 
LESTER ASHEIM (1955); MARGARET C. HANNIGAN 
(1964); RUSSELL MUNN (1962); LUCILE NIX 
(1961). 

Standards in Aéult Services Committee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 
tion to adult servizes. Chairman, MRS. MARION 
E. HAWES, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; 
FELIX E. HIRSCH; MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD; MRS. 
MARY T. HOWE; ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; MAR- 
GARET O'TOOLE. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION e 


The Children’s Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of services to 
children in all types of libraries. CSD is respon- 
sible for the evaluation and selection of book 
and nonbook matevials for and the improvement 
of techniques of library services to children from 
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preschool through the eighth grade or junior 
., high school age. 

' The Children’s Services Division has specific 
responsibility for— 


Il. Continuous study and critical review of the ac- 

tivities assigned to the division. 

Conduct of activities and carrying on of projects 

within its areas of responsibility, 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose in- 
terests and activities have a relationship to li- 
brary service to children. 

4. Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with the 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 
and representation of the librarian’s concern 
for the production and effective use of good 
children’s books to groups outside the profes- 
sion. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement of their participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in the area of selection and use of 
library materials for children for the total pro- 
fession. 


2 


e 


The Children’s Services Division became a di- 
vision January 1], 1957 (with the name Chil- 
dren’s Library Association until January 28, 
1958). 

Officers—President, ELIZABETH BURR, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, Madison; vice 
president and president-elect, JEAN A. MERRILL, 
Kansas City, Mo., P.L.; treasurer, ELIZABETH 
NESBITT, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh; 
executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and MRS. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD (past president); MRS. AU- 
GUSTA BAKER; SARITA DAVIS; ELIZABETH GROSS; 
RUTH G. HANSON; MRS. EULALIE S$. ROSS; HELEN 
SATTLEY; VIRGINIA CHASE; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE. 
(The last four, ALA Councilors, on the board 
without vote. ) 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by DORIS 


MOULTON, Milwaukee P.L., Top of the News is. 


published four times a year and is sent free to 
all members. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—To explore needs for 
services, activities and projects in the area of 
‘library materials and library services for chil- 
dren and to suggest means of carrying them 
out. Chairman, JANE DARRAH, Seattle P.L.; 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON; ELIZABETH HODGES; ANNE 
IZARD; SARA JAFFARIAN. 

Aurianne Award Committee 1960-61—To se- 
lect the book to receive the annual Aurianne 
Award ($200) for the best children’s book on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude. 
Chairman, MATTIE RUTH MOORE, Independent 
School District, 3700 Ross St., Dallas 1; mrs. 
HELEN RENTHAL; MRS. MAE DURHAM; FAITH HEK- 
TOEN; RUBY LING; MRS. MARY WEST; JANE 
BOTHAM. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To select, anno- 
tate, and present for publication annually the 
list of Notable Children’s Books of the year 
preceding and to carry on other book evalua- 
tion projects as assigned. Chairman, MARIAN 
SCHROETHER, Waukegan, Il., P.L.; VIRGINIA HAV- 
ILAND; MARGARET S. SKIFF; MRS. ZENA BAILEY; 
HELEN KINSEY. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 
Connecticut State Education Dept., Hartford; 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON; ELIZABETH NESBITT; MRS. 
MIRIAM S. MATHES. 

Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee--See entry under ALA International Re- 
lations Committee. 

Clearing Committee on Services and Lists for 
Children—To serve as a clearing house for state 
library agency lists of materials for children, 
and to seek means to have needed lists pre- 
pared when no suitable lists are available. Chair- 
man, FLORENCE BUTLER, Sioux City, Jowa, P.L.; 
ROSEMARY LIVSEY; ADELINE PROULX; MRS. WIN- 
NIFRED CROSSLEY, 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—To evaluate 
magazines for use with children in elementary 
and junior high schools and in public libraries. 
Chairman, GERTRUDE R. JAMES, Elem. Schools, 
125 E. Lincoln St., Phoenix, Ariz.; JANE CAR- 
STENS; MERIBAH HAZEN; MRS. MILDRED DORSEY. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—To select 
the annual recipient of the Melcher Scholarship 
for professional education of librarians to work 
with children. Chairman, MAE GRAHAM, Mary- 
land State Dept. of Education, 301 W. Preston 
St., Baltimore; MRS. SARA WHEELER; RUTH PEAS- 
LEE; MARGARET MCELDERRY; CAROLINE G. HOLMS; 
and ex officio, ELIZABETH BURR, MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER. 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee—Chair- 
man, MARY PETERS, Lima, Ohio, P.L.; MARIE 
GUERTIN; F. GENEVA TRAVIS; VIRGINIA ROSEN- 
MEYER; MRS. JEANNE HARDENDORFF. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards Committee— 
To select from the books published the preced- 
ing year, within the terms governing the awards, 
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‘FRANCES LEE; 


the most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children (Newbery Medal) and 
the most distinguished picture book (Caldecott 
Medal) and to review, clarify, and redefine the 
terms governing the selection of books to re- 
ceive these ALA awards. Chairman, JEAN A. 
MERRILL, Kansas City, Mo., P.L.; HAZELLE AN- 
DERSON; MRS. ZENA BAILEY; ELIZABETH BURR; 
ELSIE R. DOBBINS; MRS. BARBARA EWELL; LOIS 
FANNIN; MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI; MRS. CAROLYN 
W. FIELD; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; HELEN KINSEY; 
ELIZABETH MILLER; BARBARA 
MOODY; MRS. GENE NAMOVICZ; ELIZABETH NES- 
BITT; NORMA RATHBUN; FREDDY SCHADER; MARI- 
AN SCHROETHER; SPENCER G. SHAW; MARGARET 
S. SKIFF; FRANCES A, SULLIVAN; ETHEL TELBAN. 

Nominating Committee 1960-6]—-Chairman, 
GENEVIEVE E. FANCHER, Elem. School Libraries, 
350 E. 2nd ‘St., Jamestown, N.Y.; DELLA Mc- 
GREGOR; SARA JAFFARIAN; MRS. LOUANE NEW- 
SOME; MARJORIE RANKIN. 

Organization Committee—~To study and review 
committee functions, recommend establishment 
of or discontinuance of committees and work on 
CSD problems growing out of reorganization. 
Chairman, MAXINE LaBounty, P.L. of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C.; H. ADELINE 
CORRIGAN; SUE HEFLEY; MRS. ALICE BROOKS McC- 
GUIRE; MARIAN C. YOUNG. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
To work on budget requests and to evaluate 
CSD program where budget requests are con- 
cerned. Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free 
L. of Philadelphia; ELIZABETH BURR; JEAN MER- 
RILL; ELIZABETH NESBITT; MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER. 

Committee on Promotion of Children’s Books 
-—To evaluate national children’s book promo- 
tion projects which have implications for li- 
braries. to prepare and publicize projects or ac- 
tivities for promotion of children’s reading and 
children’s books when they meet the criteria 
established by the committee. Chairman, MRS. 
RUTH G. GAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio St., Lawrence, 
Kan.; ELEANOR BURGESS; IRVIN KERLAN: MARGA- 
RET E. RUTHERFORD; KATHLEEN SHEEHAN; MARK 
TAYLOR, 

Publications Planning Committee—To sug- 
gest, study and evaluate publications in the field 
of CSD for recommendation for publication. 
Chairman, SARITA DAVIS, Univ. Elem. School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; MRS. MABEL B. BELL; MAR- 
GUERITE DODSON; MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE; ANN 
STRACHAN. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign 
children’s books and to select the books in- 
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cluded in the Package Library of Foreign Chil- 
dren’s Books. Chairmen, HELEN A. MASTEN, New 
York P.L.; MARIA L. CIMINO; HEDDA SEISLER, - ` 

Subject List of Children’s Books Committee— 
To obtain subject lists of children’s bcoks com- 
piled by librarians and explore ways of sharing 
such lists through publication and in other ways. 
Chairman, PEGGY ANN SULLIVAN, Arlington 
County L., 1028 N. Irving St., Arlington, Va.; 
MARY CASHMAN; MES. MARY KNODLE; MRS. 
ELIZABETH LOCKHART; THUSNELDA SCHMIDT; 
CATHERINE WHITEHORS, 

Committee to Work with Youth Organizations 
-Io assist youth organizations in developing 
their reading and book programs. Chairman, 
MARY ANN WENTROTH, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
P.L.; MRS. MAY EDMONDS; LAURA LONG; MARY 
JO MEADE; ELLIN PETERSON; MARTHA J. PETTY. 
Subcommittee Advisory to Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica—Chairman, MRS. JARMILA FRIEDRICH, Tea- 
neck, N.J., P.L.; MRS. FREDA FREYER; MRS, ETHEL 
HEINS; MRS, ETHEL RICHARD. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


“Book Bait” for Children Committee—To out- 
line and prepare samble sections for a proposed 
publication. Chairman, H. ADELINE CORRIGAN, 
Cleveland P.L.; WINIFRED MACHAN; C. JEAN 
STEWART. 

Camp Fire Girls List Committee—To prepare 
a list of children’s books of other countries for 
Camp Fire Girls international understanding 
program. Chairman, TRUEDA MONSON, Seattle 
P.L.; ANN WILLSON; SARAH DICKINSON; ETHEL 
TELBAN; JANE DARRAE (consultant). 

Cleveland Conference Committee-—Chairman, 
H. ADELINE CORRIGAN, Cleveland P.L. 

Cleveland CSD-4ASD-IFRU  Preconference 
Committee—-To plan an institute on reaching 
children through adalts. Chairman, ZLIZABETH 
cross, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland 6; MRS. HELEN BARLOW; 
ELIZABETH BURR; ADELINE CORRIGAN; MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE CRAIG; SARA I. FENWICK; PHYLLIS MAGGE- 
ROLI; DORIS MOULTON; RUTH WARNCKE; ELEANOR 
PHINNEY; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Film Evaluation Committee—To produce a 
list of films that have been used with success 
in public library film programs for children. 
Chairman, MRS. RUTH H. HAMILTON, Library 
School, Pratt Instituts, Brooklyn, N.Y.; CATHER- 
INE ADAMSON; BARBARA MOODY; MRS. MAYRELEE 
NEWMAN. 

Insurance Companies List Committee—To ex- 
plore the possibility of insurance companies in- 
cluding selected lists of books for children in 
their anniversary mailings to families that have 
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education annuity policies. Chairman, HELEN 
CANFIELD, Hartford, Conn., P.L. 

Jaycees Good Reading for Youth Advisory 
Committee—To advise with the Education Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on its book fair program. Chairman, MARY ELIZA- 
BETH LEDLIF, Toledo P.L.; MRS. ALLIE BETH MAR- 
TIN; MRS. KATHRYN HOWIE. Subcommittee on 
Good Reading for Youth Book List—To revise 
annually for the three years of the project the 
list of 400 books used in the book fairs. Chair- 
man, VIRGINIA GODDARD, Akron P.L.; PAULA 
JOHNSTON; DONNA SECRIST; MARY ELIZABETH 
LEDLIE. 

Committee on List of Children’s Books Which 
Help Children Understand Older People—To 
prepare a list for the White House Conference 
on Aging. Chairman, PEGGY ANN SULLIVAN, Ar- 
lington, Va., County L., MRS. ANN M. SEELEY; 
MRS. GENE NAMOVICZ; MRS. ANNE BLAIR. 

National Library Week—To suggest National 
Library Week activities emphasizing selection of 
books for children by parents and other adults 
and to indicate ways of using this Week and 


Book Week as complementary parts of year-long 


hook and library promotion. Chairman, HARRIET 
QUIMBY, Brooklyn P.L.; MARTHA BENTLEY; 
MARJORIE AUSTIN; HELEN MOREY. 

“Purchase Guide” Committee—(see entry un- 
aer Young Adult Services Division Special Com- 
mittees. ) 

Storytelling Handbook Committee—To pre- 
pare an outline and proposal for a storytelling 
handbook and to seek authors and publication 
for it. Chairman, LAURA CATHON, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; BARBARA 
MOODY; GEORGIANNA C. MERRILL; ELVA Y. VAN 
WINKLE; ELIZABETH NESBITT (consultant). 


~ 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and develop- 
ment of all aspects of library administration, at 
all levels of administration in libraries, and for 
all types and sizes of libraries. 

The division’s program, to improve and de- 
velop all aspects and levels of administration in 
all types of libraries, covers library administra- 
tion in general, financial and personnel admin- 
istration, in-service training and recruiting, pub- 
lic relations, buildings and equipment, govern- 
mental relations, organization and management, 
and relations with library governing bodies and 
Friends of Libraries. 

LAD has specific responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division and of the changing 
developments in those activities. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility and stimulation of the 
development of these activities in libraries. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4, Representation and interpretation of these ac- 
tivities of libraries in contacts outside the pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. ; 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in these areas of activity for the 
total profession. 


The Library Administration Division became 
a division of ALA on January 1, 1957, at which 
time nine ALA groups were transferred to it: 
Board on Personnel Administration, Buildings 
Committee, Equipment Committee, Federal Re- 
lations Committee, Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee, Insurance for Libraries Committee, Library 
Legislation Committee, Public Relations Com- 
mittee, and Statistics Committee. 

Officers—President, ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. 
of Miami L., Coral Gables, Fla.; vice president 
and president-elect, RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., 
Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; executive 
secretary, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA headquar- 
ters. f 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET M. KLAUSNER, immediate past president; 
MRS, ALTA M. GRIM, chairman, Section on Gov- 
ernmental Relations (1962); FRANK ARTHUR 
LUNDY, chairman, Section on Library Organiza- 
tion and Management (1961); CHARLES w. 
MIXER, chairman, Section on Personnel Admin- 
istration (1962); HAROLD LEO ROTH, chairman, 
Section on Buildings and Equipment (1962); 
MILDRED T. STIBITZ, chairman, Section on Public 
Relations (1961); DAN A. WILLIAMS, chairman, 
Section on Financial ‘Administration (1961); 
ALA Councilors nominated by the division: 
ROBERTA BOWLER (1962); MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE 
HUGHEY (1962); HARRY N. PETERSON (1963); 
DONALD E. THOMPSON (1962). 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project—Chair- 
man, MAXINE LaBounty, P.L. of District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington; CLARA ESTELLE BREED; 
ELIZABETH BURR; JAMES C. FOUTTS; HELEN DO- 
LORES HUTCHINSON; MARGARET M. KLAUSNER; 
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ROSEMARY EARNSHAW LIVSEY; ELIZABETH NES- 
BITT. 

Advisory Committee for Library Technology 
Project—Chairman, KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.; DONALD 
CONEY; JOHN H. OTTEMILLER; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Advisory Group for North Carolina Library 
Recruitment Project—To serve on North Caro- 
lina Library Assn. Council on Librarianship 
(chairman, HOYT R. GALVIN, P.L. of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg Co., N.C.) to implement this 
pilot state recruitment project: ARCHIE L. MC- 
NEAL, MYRL RICKING, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Conference Program Committee—Division off- 
cers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, EDWARD B. 
HAYWARD, Hammond, Ind., P.L.; MRS. IRMA 
COOPER, CHARLES D. DE YOUNG; MRS. MARJORIE C. 
KEENLEYSIDE; ANDRE S, NIELSEN. 

International City Managers’ Association Proj- 
ect Committee—Chairman, RUTH W. GREGORY, 
Waukegan, Ill, P.L.; ROBERT L. BRUNTON; S. 
JANICE KEE; HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN; ELEANOR A. 
FERGUSON, (resource specialist); and ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA, ALA headquarters staff liaison. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
CARMA RUSSELL LEIGH, California State L., 
Sacramento; ROGER B. FRANCIS; MRS. MARGARET 
KNOLL SPANGLER. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, RO- 
BERTA BOWLER, Los Angeles P.L.; KEITH DOMS; 
ROGER B. FRANCIS; KATHERINE LAICH; RALPH 
HALSTEAD PARKER; HARRY N. PETERSON; DONALD 
E. THOMPSON. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and immediate past president, 
all ex officio. 

Recruiting Committee—Chairman, MYRL FICK- 
ING, Milwaukee P.L.; PAGE ACKERMAN; OTHELLA 
DENMAN; MRS. MAY HARNDEN EDMONDS; MRS. 
CAROLYN WICKER FIELD; ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; 
IRVING LIEBERMAN; EMILY LOUISE MAYNE; MAR- 
GARET JEAN WARD; LUCILLE WICKERSHAM; plus 
local, state, and specialist representatives. 

Wheeler Project Committee—Chairman, HAR- 
OLD S. HACKER, Rochester P.L. and Monroe Co., 
N.Y., Library System; JEROME CUSHMAN; MRS. 
JANE GORDON; MARGARET KLAUSNER; KATHER- 
INE LAICH; JOHN LORENZ; EVELYN MULLEN; S. 
GILBERT PRENTISS; HANNIS SMITH; MARIE SULLI- 
VAN. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


Officers—Chairman, HAROLD LEO ROTH, East 
Orange, N.J., P.L, (1962); vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, THELMA REID, City Schools, San Diego 
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(1962); secretary, RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, Harvard 
Medical School L., Boston (1961). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: WILLIAM 
cHAIT, Dayton and Montgomery Co., Ohio, P.L. 
(1961) ; KATHARINE MARTIN STOKES, Western Michi- 
gan Univ. L., Kalamazoo (1962). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee fer Public Libraries— 
Chairman, ROBERT H. ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional 
L., Savage, Minn.; J. RUSSELL BAILEY: COIT COOLIDGE; 
WILLIAM B, FYFE; FRANK E. GIBSON; FRANCIS J. McC- 
CARTHY. 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, JOHN B. NICHOLSON, Kent State 
Univ., Kent, Ohio; KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH; JAMES 
H. HUMPHREY, Ill; JAMES D. MACK; KATHARINE M. 
STOKES. 

Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman to be appointed; ALFRED 
N. BRANDON; WINONA W. WALKER; MRS. JUANITA Z. 
WILES. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM S. GEL- 
LER, Los Angeles Co. P.L.; ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG; 
J. ARCHER EGGEN; THEODORE EPSTEIN; ARTHUR MAR- 
TIN KIRKBY; DAVID K. MAXFIELD. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, R. PAUL BAR- 
TOLINI, Milwaukee P.L.; RODNEY ARMSTRONG: REV. 
FINTAN SHONIKER, O.S.B, 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, MILDRED L. NICKEL, Lansing, Mich., School 
Libraries; MARJORIE CHESTER; MARGARET E. RUTHER- 
FORD; OLIVIA R. WAY; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


Section on Financial Administration 


Officers—Chairman, DAN A, WILLIAMS, Des Moines, 
Iowa, P.L. (1961) ; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
ARTHUR YABROFF, Detroit P.L. (1961); secretary, 
MRS. IRMA COOPER, Gary, Ind., P.L. (1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: RALPH W. 
mccomB, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University 
Park (1961). 


Committees. 


Budgeting and Accounting Committee—Chairman, 
ROBERT H. ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional L., Savage, 
Minn.; GERALD COZZARIN; ROBERT F. DELZELL; MARY 
RADMACHER. 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
WALTER W. CURLEY, Providence P.L.; EARLAND AB- 
BOTT CARPENTER; ALBERT C. GEROULD; DOROTHY 
WELLS. 

Library Costs Committee—Chairman. FRANK E. 
GIBSON, Omaha P.L.; MEREDITH BLOSS; WARREN 
BOEHM KUHN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KaTHARINE M. 
HOLDEN, Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; ELMER M. GRIEDER; G. FLINT PURDY; HELEN A. 
RIDGWAY. 

Purchasing Commiitee—To be appointed. 
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Section on Governmental Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. ALTA M. GRIM, Washing- 
ton State L., Olympia (1962); vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, HARRIET IRENE CARTER, Flint, Mich., 
P.L. (1962); secretary, SOPHRONIA WILLIS DEWEY, 
Farmington, N.M., P.L. (1961). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ESTHER 
MAE HENKE, Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma City 
(1961) ; MRS. FRANCES NEAL, Arkansas State Library 
Commission, Little Rock (1962). 


Committees 


Copyright Law Revision Committee-—Chairman, 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State L., East Lansing; 
EARL CHARLES BORGESON; JOHN FALL; RAY W. FRANTZ, 
JR.; JOSEPH W. ROGERS. 

Federal Relations Committee—Chairman, EMERSON 
GREENAWAY, Free L. of Philadelphia; CORA PAUL 
BOMAR; JOHN TAYLOR EASTLICK; STEPHEN A. MCCAR- 
THY; LUCILE NIX; ROBERT H. ROHLF; MRS. RAYMOND 
YOUNG, 

Library Legislation Committee—Chairman, STILL- 
MAN KENDRICK TAYLOR, Fairbanks Memorial L., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; BARBARA GRAY BOYD; ERNEST E. 
DOERSCHUK, JR.; ELOISE EBERT; RALPH HUDSON; 
SARAH LEWIS JONES; JOHN BOYNTON KAISER; ROBERT 
C. SALE; HARRIS DEAN STALLINGS; JENNINGS WOOD. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, EDMON LOW, 
Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater; MERRIBETH 
COOK, HELEN SWEASY. 


Section on Library Organization and 
Management 


Officers—-Chairman, FRANK ARTHUR LUNDY, Univ. 
of Nebraska L., Lincoln (1961); vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, HAROLD S. HACKER, Rochester P.L. 
and Monroe Co., N.Y., Library System (1961); sec- 
retary, LUCILLE GOTTRY, Rochester, Minn., P.L. 
(1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: PAUL 
WASSERMAN, Cornell Uniy., Ithaca, N.Y. (1961); 
CLARA ESTELLE BREED, San Diego P.L., (1962). 


Committees 


Administration Committee for Cataloging and Clas- 
sification-—To be appointed. 

Committee on Purpose, Program, and By-Laws— 
Chairman, JAMES V. JONES, St. Louis Univ. L.; WIL- 
LARD O. YOUNGS; DAVID T. WILDER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HAROLD BRIG- 
HAM, Indiana State L., Indianapolis; JAMES D. 
MEEKS; H. DEAN STALLINGS. 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries-—-Chairman, JAMES RANZ, Univ. of Wyoming 
L., Laramie; DALE M. BENTZ; ROBERT R, HERTEL; ELI 
MARTIN OBOLER; LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE; ROBERT LOUIS 
TALMADGE; WARREN F, TRACY. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 
man, GERALDINE LeMAY, Savannah, Ga., P.L. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—To be 
appointed. 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries—Chair- 


man, CHARLES GOSNELL, New York State L., Albany; 
FLORENCE B. YODER. 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID C. WEBER, Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
MRS. LILLIAN LEWIS BATCHELOR: HERBERT GOLDHOR; 
CHARLES GOSNELL} GERALDINE LEMAY; JOHN G. LOR- 
ENZ; G. FLINT PURDY; JAMES RANZ; MAURICE F. 
TAUBER. Subcommittee on Furtherance of Statistical 
Definitions—Chairman, c. FLINT puRDY, Wayne State 
Univ. L., Detroit; HERBERT GOLDHOR; FRANK L. 
scoicx. USOE Statistics Advisory Committee—Chair- 
man, G. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; 
MRS, LILLIAN LEWIS BATCHELOR; HERBERT GOLDHOR; 
MAURICE F. TAUBER. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, CHARLES W. MIXER, Columbia 
Univ. L., New York (1962); vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, ELIZABETH HESSER, Osterhout Free L., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1962); secretary, KATHERINE E. 
ANDERSON, Library Assn. of Portland, Ore. (1961). 

Executive Board—The officers plus: JEAN HENDER- 
SON MCFARLAND, Vassar College L., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. (1961); MARGARET JEAN warpD, Denver P.L. 
(1962). 


Committees 


Certification Committee—Chairman, RANDOLPH W. 
CHURCH, Virginia State L., Richmond. 

Cleveland Conference Program Committee—Chair- 
man, ELIZABETH HESSER, Osterhout Free L., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; ELIZABETH HENRY GROSS; JOHN HENRY 
REBENACK ; RUSSELL SHANK. 

Code of Ethics Committee—Chairman, EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; JOHN M. 
CONNOR; LOIS C. FANNIN; ALBERT CHARLES LAKE; 
EVERETT T. MOORE. 

In-Service Training Committee—-Chairman, RUS- 
SELL SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; mrs. 
HARRIET E. BARD; ELIZABETH HENRY GROSS; GEORGE 
NICHOLAS HARTJE; MARY LEONA HUBER; LEON IVES 
JONES; STANLEY MCELDERRY; WARREN $. OWENS; ALTA 
M. PARKS; JOHN HENRY REBENACK; CLYTIE HENRY 
STRAHLER; ZADA TAYLOR; ELIZABETH OWEN WILLIAMS. 

Nominating Commitiee—Chairman, DONALD T. 
SMITH, Boston Univ. L.; LEWIS C. NAYLOR; ELEANOR 
N. WILSON. 

State Library Personnel Practices Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. JANET ZIMMERMAN MCKINLAY, New 
Jersey State Dept. of Education, Trenton; DEBORA R. 
ABRAMSON; ELOISE EBERT; MRS. V. GENEVIEVE GALICK; 
IONE A. NELSON; ESTELLENE PAXTON WALKER. 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MILDRED T, STIBITZ, Dayton and 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, P.L. (1961); vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, MARION L. SIMMONS, Rochester, 
N.Y., P.L. (1961); secretary, KATHARINE M. HOLDEN, 
Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
(1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: CHANNING 
L. BETE, Greenfield, Mass., P.L. (1961); SARAH L. 
WALLACE, Minneapolis P.L. (1962). 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
” Knowledge has both an index and table of 

contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 

index and reference skills and prepares students 


for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 


a 


vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 
- use throughout the elementary grades. 


SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child’s level of comprehension, 

SOCIAL STUDIES . 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia, Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs, 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 


THE NEW sook oF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library, Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations 
* (1,561 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 325 maps, 
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THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, / 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC, i 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


International Headquarters 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the tatest informati 
the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 
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Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, CLARA 
E. WENDEL, Albertson P.L., Orlando, Fla.; THOMAS 
DREIER; LYNWOOD GIACOMINI; ELIZABETH J. HODGES; 
WILLIAM R. HOLMAN; WILLIAM R. LANSBERG; GERAL- 
DINE LEMAY; MRS, BUFORD B, PAYNE; SARAH WALLACE, 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—Chairman, 
MILDRED HENNESSY, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, 
N.Y.; R. KATHLEEN MOLZ; MRS. HELEN WESSELLS. 

Leaflets Committee—Chairman, MRS. HELGA H. 
EASON, Miami P.L.; NEAL AUSTIN; H. VAIL DEALE; 
ALICE NORTON. 

Revision of Section Bylaws Commitiee—-Chairman, 
HELEN A. YOUNG, Hennepin Co. L., Minneapolis. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Circulation Services Discussion Group—Chairman, 
HENRY BIRNBAUM, Brooklyn College L.; DOROTHY 
DICKINSON; MARJORIE HOOD; WARREN B. KUHN; JACK 
PLOTKIN. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific re- 
sponsibility for: 


1. Continuous study and review of changing needs 

for library education, development of educa- 

_tional programs, and continuing education of 

library personnel. 

Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

Synthesis of the consideration by library edu- 

cators and practicing librarians of education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library ed- 
ucation in contact with other educational 
groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimulation 
of participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research which will improve and extend 
library education for the total profession. 


N 


» 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council 
accepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round 
Table. In January 1952 the Council of New Li- 
brary Schools became the Teachers Section of 
the division. 

As of October 1, 1960, there were 1032 in the 
division. 

Officers—President, REV. JAMES J. KORTEN- 
DICK, S.S., Dept. of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D.C.; vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin; recording secretary, MRS VIOLET 
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L. COUGHLIN, Library School, McGill Univ., 
Montreal; executive secretary, SARAH R. REED, 


ALA headquarters. 
Board of Directors—The officers plus: mrs. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, past president; MRS. 


FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (1961); RICHARD H. LOGS- 
DON (1962) ; MRS, VIRGINIA LACY JONES (1963) ; 
ALICE L. LEFEVRE (chairman, Teachers Section, 
1961); MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT (Councilor, 
1961). 

Publications—-The division issues a quarterly 
Newsletter, free to all members. 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—Chairman, EUGENE P. 
WATSON, Russell L., Northwestern Stete College 
of La., Natchitoches; MRS. FRANCES JENKINS; 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Responsible for taat part of 
the Association’s program which is concerned 
with advancing the professional growth and pro- 
moting the specialized training of librarians in 
the field of hospitals and institutions. Chairman, 
HENRY J. GARTLAND, Library Division Special 
Service, U.S. Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; MRS. MINNA A. COHEN; LORA-FRANCES 
DAVIS. 

Institutes and Workshops (Library School Re- 
lated) Committee—Implements for any unit of 
ALA, or initiates for the LED, workshops and 
institutes in connection with a cooperating or 
cosponsoring library school or library training 
agency. Chairman, MRS. RUTH HEWITT HAMIL- 
ton, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
GRACE SLOCUM; WESLEY C. SIMONTON. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, Detroit P.L.; DOROTHY 
E. COLE; FLINT PURDY; SARAH K. VANN; THEO- 
DORE WALLER. 

Planning Committee—-Works continuously to- 
ward clarifying the position and function of the 
LED so that it becomes a clearing house for 
activities of the profession in the field of educa- 
tion for librarianship. Chairman, MARY HELEN 
MAHAR, Library Services Branch, U.S, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; SARAE LAW KEN- 
NERLY; FREDERIC J, O'HARA; HARRY T. DEWEY; 
SIGRID A. EDGE. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, ALICE 
RUF, Library Education Division, State Teachers gs 
College, Emporia, Kan.; MRS. MILDRED LOWELL; 
JEAN THOMSON; PAUL W. WINKLER; DONALD O. 
ROD. 

Research Committee—Considers and plans 
projects and identifies suitable personnel and/or 
agencies for the advancement of research in the 
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a of education for librarianship. Chairman, 
RS. MARY DUNCAN CARTER, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ALAN L. 
HEYNEMAN; MRS, FAITH B. STOUGHTON; E. J. 
HUMESTON, JR.; WINIFRED B. LINDERMAN. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Constitution (Bylaws) Revision Committee— 
Chairman, JOHN F. HARVEY, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia; MRS. MILDRED Y. JOHNSON; MAR- 
JAN MULLENDORE. 

Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chairman, 
WALLACE J. BONK, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; EDWIN CASTAGNA; 
FREDERIC D. WEINSTEIN; LUCY M. CRISSEY; DORO- 
THY L, CROMIEN; LUCILE HATCH; RAY HELD; 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; MAURICE D. LEACH; 
WILLARD MISHOFF; EILEEN F. NOONAN; MRS. 
ELINOR SALTUS. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Council of National Library Associations, 
Joint Committee on Library Education—PAUL s. 
DUNKIN, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

ALA Membership  Committee——FREDERIC 
o’HARA, Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 


Officers—Chairman, ALICE L. LeFEVRE, Dept. of Li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; 
vice chairman and chairman-elect, AGNES L, REAGAN, 
Division of Librarianship, Emory Univ., Atlanta; sec- 
retary-treasurer, EUNICE H, SPEER, Ilinois State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: STUART 
BAILLIE, past chairman; MARGARET ELLEN KALP; 
SARAH K. VANN. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee--Chairman, AGNES GRECORY, 
Library School, Florida State Univ., Tallahassee; 
LESLIE JANKE; LUCILE HATCH, 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of informational, 


~a bibliographical, and research activities in all 


types of libraries, at all levels and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—their exten- 
sion and improvement; bibliographies and bibli- 
ographic method—their place and development 


in scholarly investigations. RSD has specific 
responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and proj- 
ects in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of libraries 
so as to produce a unified professional concept 
of the reference function. 

4, Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library 
profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in reference services to more distin- 
guished performance, and stimulation of librar- 
ians engaged in reference services to participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in reference services for the total 
profession. 


The Reference Services Division was estab- 
lished by Council, June 21, 1956. 

Officers—President, FRANCES N. CHENEY, Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG, New York 
P.L.; second vice president, ESTELLE BRODMAN, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary-treasurer, DONALD A. RIECHMANN, 
Free L., Philadelphia; past president, KATHARINE 
G. HARRIS, Detroit P.L.; executive secretary, 
RONALD V. GLENS, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus MARIAN 
MEAD ALLEN; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON; MILDRED 
A. CLINE; ELIZABETH WINDSOR. 

Publications—Facts and Faces—the ALA 
Council, 1958-1960; an illustrated biographical 
handbook, distributed to registrants at the ALA 
conferences. A 1961 issue is in process, edited 
by HELEN GEER, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, 

The division issues an official publication, RQ, 
edited by WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, John Crerar L., 
Chicago. RQ is published quarterly and is sent 
free to all members. It is not available by sub- 
scription. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for 
surveys of the field of bibliography, disseminat- 
ing information, studying needs, advising on 
projects under way or under consideration, and 
coordinating work of subcommittees with biblio- 
graphical projects. Chairman, EDWIN B. COLBURN, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New 


York 52; CLARA MAE BROWN; FLORENCE 
BLAKELY; WILLIAM JEFFRY, JR., BEULAH 
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MUMM; EARL C. GRAHAM. Hospital and Institu- 
tion Library Literature Subcommittee—Re- 
sponsible for planning and producing a guide 
to the professional literature in the field. Chair- 
man, EARL C. GRAHAM, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults L., Chicago; 
MARY E. GRINNELL; ELEANOR JOHNSON. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM JACK- 
son, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS; 
DONALD A. RIECHMANN; MARY RADMACHER. 

Chapters Committee—To plan for the estab- 
lishment and organization of chapters, regional, 
state, or local, to bring division activities within 
the reach of those engaged in reference services 
at those levels; and to serve chapters in an ad- 
visory capacity on organization and activities. 
Chairman, FRANCES STALKER, Indianapolis P.L.; 
JOSEPHINE M. THARPE; HAZEL MILLS; HELEN W. 
AZHDERIAN; MRS. ABBY MORAN. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
HELEN FOCKE, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland; JEANNE LEWIS; 
DONNA ROOT; ROSE VORMELKER; RICHARD J. NEU- 
MAN; ISABEL HOWELL. 

Guide to Reference Books, Subcommittee on, 
8th edition (see ALA Editorial Committee). 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—to consider cur- 
rent problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, Princeton Univ. L., Prince- 
ton, N.J.; ROBERT H. OLSON; GLADYS JOHNSON; 
MARCUS A. MCCORISON; TOM SHAW. 

Library Journal List Committee—To study the 
need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 
it for publication in the Library Journal. Chair- 
man, ANNE F. STURTEVANT, Free L., Philadel- 
phia; THOMAS E. RATCLIFFE, JR.; DORIS M. SAV- 
AGE; HELEN FOCKE. 

Mudge Award Committee—To select the re- 
cipient of a citation for a distinguished contribu- 
tion to reference librarianship, in the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library, writing of a significant book or 
articles in the reference field, creative and in- 
spirational teaching of the reference services; 
active participation in professional associations 
devoted to reference services; or in other note- 
worthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 
Chairman, GERALD D. McDONALD, New York P.L.; 
MARY N. BARTON; EVELYN KIRKLAND. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, and to 
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keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, JOHN L. NOLAN, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; FLORENCE. M? 
POWER; MARY EDNA ANDERS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH 
BOND, Minneapolis P.L.; FLORENCE BLAKELY; 
CHARLES L. HIGGINS; ELIZABETH FINDLEY; PHOEBE 
HARRIS. 

Oberly Memorial Award Committze—To se- 
lect the recipient of a biennial award for the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or 
the related sciences. Chairman, FRANCIS P. 
ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston; 
MRS. WINIFRED M. ALLEMAN; CLYDE HULL CAN- 
TRELL; GRANT D. HANSON; RALPH W. McCOMB; 
WHITON POWELL. 

Organization and Activities Commnittee—To 
serve the Board of Directors in an advisory ca- 
pacity, reviewing division organization and ac- 
tivities; to study feasibility of activities and 
make recommendations for carrying them out; 
and to undertake special assignments which do. 
not fall within the scope of existing committees. 
Chairman, PETER J. MCCORMICK, Milweukee P.L.; 
JEANNE C. LEWIS; KATHARINE G. HARRIS; JULIA R. 
ARMSTRONG. 

Publication Committee—To consider place- 
ment and publication of papers presented at 
meetings and contributions of division members, 
and to explore possibilities for a journal devoted 
to the reference function of libraries. Chairman, 
ROBERT SCUDDER, Free L., Philadelphia; MAURICE 
F. TAUBER; MRS. HELEN WESSELLS; WAYNE M. 
HARTWELL; EVERETT T. MOORE; WILLIAM BUDING- 
TON. 

Science, Technology and Business Reference 
Services Committee—To encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of the reference function in 
these subject areas; to stimulate or undertake 
the preparation of reference works, studies, bibli- 
ographies, indexes and other contribuzions in the 
field; and to aid in developing conf2rence pro- 
grams in these fields of interest. Chairman, 
RICHARD J. NEUMAN, Miami P.L.; MARY EDNA 
ANDERS; WILLIAM H. HYDE; J. K. LUCEER. 

Sections Committee—To study and make rec- 
ommendations on the need for sections to take 
care of specialized reference work needs of divi- 
sion members. Chairman, RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, 


Detroit P.L.; MARY N. BARTON; ELIZABETH C. gf 


LISTINGER; DORIS M. WELLS; DONALE A. RIECH- 
MANN. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and ad- 
vise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 


man, JEROME K. WILCOX, College of City of New 
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York L.; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA R. ARMSTRONG; 
D. NORA GALLAGHER; MORRIS A. GELFAND; RUTH 
D. €ROTHEER; EVELYN KIRKLAND; DOROTHY A. 
PLUM; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS; CONSTANCE M. 
WINCHELL. Specialist Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion Index—ALICE T. HASTINGS; JOSEPH W. REN- 
DELL; FREDERIC D. WEINSTEIN; CORAL E. NEL- 
SON; CLARA ESTHER DERRING; DOROTHY PERRILLO. 


SECTIONS 
History Section 


Organizational Committee: Chairman, ISABEL 
HOWELL, Tennessee State L. and Archives, Nashville, 
Tenn.; MRS. MILA N. de LAVEAGA, Kern County Free 
L.. Bakersfield, Calif.; ELIZABETH C, LITSINGER, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; JACQUELINE P. BULL, King 
L., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington; EVERETT MOORE, 
Univ. of California L., Los Angeles. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Book Catalogs Interdivistonal Committee (See 
Resources and Technical Services Division). 
RSD members; MILDRED R. O'CONNOR; ROBERT D. 
STEVENS. 

Catalog Code Revision Advisory Board (See 
Resources and Technical Services Division). 
RSD members: CHARLES L. HIGGINS; MARY KIN- 
NEY. 

Public Decuments Committee (See Resources 
and Technical Services Division). RSD member: 
THOMAS S. SHAW. 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of 
the Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Greater 
New York City; Maryland; Michigan; Ohio; 
Potomac Valley (formerly Washington, D.C.) ; 
Southeastern Library Association Reference Sec- 
tion; Tennessee; Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is responsible for the following activities: ac- 
quisition, identification, cataloging, classification, 
and preservation of library materials; and the 
development and coordination of the country’s 
library resources. RTSD has specific responsi- 


“Sbility for— 


L Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of activities of ali units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 


4. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession, 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of. 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the 
total profession. 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
was established on July 1, 1957, in line with the 
reorganization of ALA. It combined the former 
Division of Cataloging and Classification (es- 
tablished in 1900, and until 1940 the Cataloging 
Section), the former Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials (created by Council in 1951), 
and the former Serials Round Table (created by 
Council in 1929). 

Officers—President, MELVIN J. voret, Univ. of 
California L., LaJolla; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, HELEN M. WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; chairman, Council of Regional Groups, 
WILLIAM H. KURTH, National Library of Medi- 
cine, Washington, D.C.; executive secretary, 
MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JOHN 
FALL, past president; JANET S$. DICKSON (1961); 
GERTRUDE D. EDWARDS (1962); ESTHER J. PIERCY, 
Library Resources and Technical Services edi- 
tor; councilors: KATHRYN R. RENFRO (1961); 
MARGARET W. AYRAULT (1962); JOHN M. DAW- 
SON (1962); PAULINE A. SEELY (1963); JOHN A. 
HUMPHRY (1964); and section chairmen. 

Publications—The official publication of the 
division, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, is published quarterly and 
is sent free to members of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division paying ALA dues of 
$6.00 or more. Subscription price to members 
paying ALA dues of less than $6.00 and to non- 
members is $5.00 per year. 


COMMITTEES 


Bookbinding Committee--To conduct and en- 
courage research and developmental programs 
in the field of binding for all types of libraries; 
to advise and assist the library profession and te 
cooperate with library binders, book manufac- 
turers, and publishers on problems relating to 
binding and those aspects of book production 
which affect their preservation; to make recom- 
mendations for ALA binding standards and 
specifications. Chairman, ARNOLD TROTIER, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana; MARGARET C. BROWN; 
HENRY J. DUBESTER; ALEX LADENSON; FRANK L. 
SCHICK. 
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Bylaws Committee—Chairman, BELLA E. 
SHACHTMAN, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture L., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; SAMUEL M. 
BOONE; RAY O. HUMMEL, JR.; HOWARD ROVEL- 
STAD. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
MELVIN J. VOICT, Univ. of California L., LaJolla; 
KATHERINE C. COOK; JOHN FALL; STEPHEN FORD; 
DAVID KASER; CHARLES G. LaHOOD, JR.; MRS. 
ORCENA MAHONEY; HARALD OSTVOLD; SARAH K., 
VANN; HELEN M. WELCH. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. KATH- 
RYN L. HENDERSON, Virginia L., McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—-To as- 
semble and disseminate information on coordi- 
nated interlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 
inquiries in the field to appropriate experts: and 
to promote the establishment and aid in the 
planning of such cooperative interinstitutional 
organizations as will contribute to the increasing 
of American library resources. Chairman, ROBERT 
E. KINGERY, New York P.L.; JAMES W. BARRY, 
JR.; MRS. EULALIA CHAPMAN; GEORGE N. HARTJE; 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER; MRS, MARGARET D. URIDGE; 
EDWIN E. WILLIAMS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, M. RUTH 
MacDONALD, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C.; JAMES W. BARRY, JR.; MARGA- 
RET C. BROWN; LUCILLE DUFFY; RICHARD O, 
PAUTZSCH; DAVID C. WEBER; GORDON R. WILLIAMS, 

Organization Committee—To advise the Board 
of Directors and through it the division on the 
establishment, functions, and discontinuance of 
sections, committees, and other groups as the 
needs of the division may require. Chairman, 
JOHN FALL, New York P.L.; DALE M. BENTZ; 
EVELYN M. HENSEL. 

Public Documents Committee—To take cogni- 
zance of matters relating to public documents 
issued in the United States, whether federal, 
state, or local, and matters relating to the official 
publications of foreign governments and quasi- 
governmental international organizations; to 
study problems of documents related to the divi- 
sion’s field of responsibility and cooperate with 
the appropriate committees of the division and 
its sections in dealing with them. (To be re- 
placed by an interdivisional committee with the 
Reference Services Division at the close of the 
1960-61 committee year.) Chairman, WILLIAM 
R. PULLEN, Georgia State College L., Atlanta; 
ISABEL H. JACKSON; LOUIS A. KENNEY; MRS. MAR- 
GARET LANE; RAE E. RIPS: MRS. DIANA ROSSI; 
THOMAS S. SHAW (RSD Advisory). 

Regional Processing Committee—To make 
case studies of existing regional processing cen- 
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ters and to develop and maintain a manual of 
procedure for establishing and operating such 
centers; to keep aware of developments in thë” 
field and to assemble and disseminate informa- 
tion on them. Chairman, EVELYN DAY MULLEN, 
Library Services Branch, USOE, Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK; JOHN J. BOLL; 
WILLARD K. DENNIS; MRS. MARY L. ECKFORD. 

Resources Committee—-To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition sf research 
publications by American libraries. Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., 
Boulder; JOHN W. CRONIN; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; 
HARALD OSTVOLD; WILLIAM B. READY; GRAHAM 
ROBERTS; JAMES E. SKIPPER; EDWARD B. STAN- 
FORD; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; GORDON R. WIL- 
LIAMS. National Union Catalog Subcommittee— 
Chairman, RALPH ELLSWORTH; DOUGLAS BRYANT; 
JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; HERMAN H. 
FUSSLER; GEORGE SCHWEGMANN. Subcommittee 
on Micropublishing Projects—Chairman, JAMES 
E. SKIPPER, Wilbur Cross L., Univ. of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GUSTAVE HAR- 
RER; RUDOLF HIRSCH; ROY M. MERSXY; GEORGE 
SCHWEGMANN; EDWARD B. STANFORD. . 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving techni- 
cal services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division’s Board of Direc- 
tors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the liaison grcup between 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the American Association of School Li- 
brarians. Chairman, DOROTHY DARROW, Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction, Miami; 
JOSEPHINE A. SMITH; ZOA C. STRAW: CATHERINE 
L. WHITEHORN. 

SECTIONS 
Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, HARALD ostvoLn, New York 
P.L.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, DAVID KASER, 
Joint Univ. L., Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, CHARLES 
D. HICKEY, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. (1963). 

Executive Committee—The oificers plis: MRS. DOR- 
OTHY B. KELLER, past chairman; ROBERT W. WADS-¢ 
WORTH (1961); CARL JACKSON (1962); ROLAND H. 
MOODY (1963); L. DOROTHY BEVIS, LETS assistant 
editor; MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Acquisitions Policy and Research Committee—To 
recommend long-range policies and lans for re- 
search in areas that need to be studied; to keep in- 
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formed as to research in progress in the area of its 
responsibilities. Chairman, GERHARD B. NAESETH, Univ. 
o- Wisconsin L., Madison; JOSEPH C. BORDEN; GUS- 
TAVE A. HARRER; ANDREW H. HORN; MRS. DOROTHY B. 
KELLER; ROBERT E. KINGERY; HELEN MCINTYRE; PHILIP 
J. MCNIFF; KATHRYN R. RENFRO. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, HOWARD ROVELSTAD, 
Univ. of Maryland L., College Park; FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD; MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY; FELIX REICHMANN; 
JOSEPH W. ROGERS. 

Conference Program Committee-—-Chairman, HAR- 
ALD OSTVOLD, New York P.L.; CHARLES D. HICKEY; 
DAVID KASER; HELEN J. MAUNU. 

Cost of Library Materials Index Committee—To 
prepare and publish cost indexes of library materials 
in various countries. Chairman, MRS. ARVIS ZEBKER, 
Brooklyn P.L.; MRS. HANNAH B. FRIEDMAN; WILLIAM 
H. KURTH; ROBERT C. SULLIVAN; HELEN M. WELCH; 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (Serials Section representative). 

Fair Trade Practices Committee—To deal with 
questions arising under the code of fair trade prac- 
tices for book dealers and librarians by referring to 
the standards as stated in the code, and to consider 
amendments or revisions of the code. Chairman, 
BETTY ROSENBERG, Univ. of California L., Los An- 
geles; ALBERT DAUB; DAVID KASER; ERLE P, KEMP; 
PHILIP J. MCNIFF, 

Foreign Desiderata Publications, Special Commit- 
tee—To investigate means of publishing, in coopera- 
tion with the antiquarian trade, desiderata lists of 
American libraries among foreign dealers and to 
recommend means by which such desiderata lists 
may be published. Chairman, FRANK L. scHick, Li- 
brary Services Branch, USOE, Washington, D.C.; 
MARIETTA DANIELS; JAMES E, SKIPPER; HELEN M. 
WELCH; GORDON R. WILLIAMS. 

Information Committee—To assist the section’s 
editorial representative on Library Resources and 
Technical Services in collecting news and other con- 
tributions for that journal, and to gather and dis- 
seminate information of any kind that may be useful 
to acquisition librarians. Chairman, ROBERT E. KING- 
ERY, New York P.L.; KENNETH S. ALLEN; JAMES W. 
BARRY, JR.; ASA S. PICKETT; HAZEL REA; FRANK L. 
SCHICK; MRS. HELEN B. SCHMIDT; MORRIS TOLL; JOHN 
WOMACK. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GORDON R. WIL- 
LIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago; STE- 
PHEN W. FORD; JOSEPH GROESBECK; JULIAN G. MI- 
CHEL; FELIX REICHMANN, 

Reprinting Committee—To provide effective ma- 
chinery for determining which out-of-print titles are 
most urgently needed by libraries and to encourage 
the reprinting of these titles by providing publishers 
with information on potential sales, and to report on 
new developments in publishing reprints. Chairman, 
JOSEPH BREWER, Queens College L., Flushing, N.Y.: 
ELLIOTT HARDAWAY}; ROBERT E. KINGERY; ARTHUR P. 
SWEET; JEROME K. WILCOX. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, SARAH K. VANN, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia Univ., New York; vice 


chairman and chairman-elect, PAUL DUNKIN, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J.; secretary, OLIVIA FAULKNER, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: RICHARD 
S. ANGELL, past chairman; BARBARA WESTBY (1961) ; 
KATHRYN R. RENFRO (1961); PAUL W. WINKLER 
(1962); DALE M. BENTZ (1963); PAULINE A. SEELY 
(1963) ; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
—To select the recipient of the Margaret Mann Ci- 
tation for outstanding professional achievement in 
cataloging and classification, either through publi- 
cation of significant professional literature, partici- 
pation in professional cataloging associations, or val- 
uable contributions to practice in individual libraries. 
Chairman, WESLEY SIMONTON, Library School, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; SUSAN M. HASKINS; ROB- 
ERT TREFZ, 

Book Catalogs Interdivisional Committee with RSD 
To study the growing use of printed book catalogs 
from the point of view of their relationship to card 
catalogs, and to consider the extent to which they 
can be used as substitutes for card catalogs or sup- 
plements to them. Chairman, DAVID c. WEBER, Har- 
vard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. (CCS); ROBERT E. 
KINGERY (CCS); MILDRED c. o'connor (RSD); 
GEORGE PITERNICK (CCS); RICHARD H. SHOEMAKER 
(CCS); ROBERT D. STEVENS (RSD); AGNES N. TYSSE 
(RSD); M. RUTH MacDONALD (adviser). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RAY 0. HUMMEL, 
JR., Virginia State L., Richmond; LaNELL COMPTON; 
ESTHER KOCH; ALEX LADENSON; JOHN STRATTON, 

Catalog Code Revision Committee (Special)-—To 
be responsible for the preparation of a revised edi- 
tion of the ALA Rules for Auther and Title Entries, 
and to produce a code of rules which are mutually 
consistent, which use valid criteria in establishing 
differences of treatment, and which are arranged in 
the most useful and logical order. Steering Com- 
mittee: Chairman, WYLLIS £. WRIGHT, Williams Col- 
lege L., Williamstown, Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; F. 
BERNICE FIELD; AUDREY SMITH; C. SUMNER SPALDING; 
ARNOLD TROTIER. Members: RICHARD $. ANGELL; AR- 
THUR B. BERTHOLD; EDWIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY J. 
COMINS; MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM; JOHN M. DAW- 
SON; PAUL S. DUNKIN; SUSAN M, HASKINS; EVELYN M. 
HENSEL; MARY DARRAH HERRICK; PAUL KEBABIAN; 
ALEX LADENSON; M, RUTH MACDONALD; ANNE ETHELYN 
MARKLEY; MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; ESTHER J. PIERCY; 
MARIAN SANNER; VICTOR SCHAEFER; BELLA E, SHACHT- 
MAN; KENNETH W. SODERLAND ; CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE; 
MAURICE TAUBER. Advisory Board: KATHARINE L. 
BALL; MRS. MARY LOUISE SEELY DODENDORF; CHARLES 
L. HIGGINS; MARY R. KINNEY; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MRS. 
JOHANNA E. TALLMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER; FRED- 
ERICK H. WAGMAN. International Liaison: SUSAN M. 
HASKINS. 

Cataloging Policy and Research Committee—To 
consider and act upon matters involving policy and/ 
or investigation including: 1) to initiate or sponsor 
studies in the field of cataloging and classification; 
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2) to act as a consulting and coordinating agency in 
the promulgation of new rules and in the interpre- 
tation of policies and rules under dispute; 5) to 
cooperate with national and international organiza- 
tions whose programs concern cataloging and classi- 
fication; 4) to keep informed as to research in prog- 
ress in the area of its responsibilities. Chairman, 
JENNETTE E, HITCHCOCK, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, 
Calif.; vice chairman, MARGARET W. AYRAULT; secre- 
tary, PAUL KEBABIAN; KATHARINE L. BALL; MARIAN 
SANNER; consultant, JOHN W. CRONIN. 

Classification Committee—To consider problems 
and recommend improvements in the field of classifi- 
cation. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, Univ. 
of Rochester L., Rochester, N.Y.; MRS. PAULINE 
ATHERTON; LUCILLE DUFFY; ADELE EWELL; EELEN 
JANE FULLERTON; FRANK E. OAKES; IAN W. THOM. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, SARAH 
K. VANN, School of Library Service, Columbia Univ., 
New York; PAUL DUNKIN; MARGARET KALTENBACH; 
MRS. GRCENA MAHONEY; ARNOLD TROTIER. 

Cooperation with Latin American Catalogers and 
Classijiers Committee—To keep Latin American and 
United States catalogers and classifiers informed on 
matters of mutual professional interest; to give an 
opportunity to Latin American catalogers and classi- 
fiers to participate in the affairs of the Association; 
to provide liaison between cataloging groups in Latin 
American library associations and the Association; 
to advise and assist on Association projects nesding 
Latin American advice and assistance. Chairman, 
IMOGENE HIXSON, Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville; 
ENID M. BAA; DELLA FORREST; JOHN L, GLINKA; 
LAURA MONTI. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—To consider 
problems and recommend improvements in the field 
of descriptive cataloging; to study, in consultation 
with the Library of Congress, proposed additions to 
or modifications of the ALA and LC cataloging rules. 
Within the Association the committee has final au- 
thority to approve additions and modifications. Chair- 
man, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; vice chairman, AUDREY SMITH; HELEN BECKER; 
ROGER P. BRISTOL; RUDOLF ENGELBARTS; MARIAN HAR- 
MAN; JOSEPH E. RYUS. 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To study the 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and subject) 
and classification of Far Eastern materials and to 
make recommendations to the appropriate committees 
of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. HAMILTON, East 
Asiatic L., Univ. of California, Berkeley; sHENc-wuU 
CHENG; MIWA KAI; WARREN M. TSUNEISHI; EUGENE 
wu; consultant, A. KAIMING CHIU. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARGARET C. 
BROWN, Free L., Philadelphia; THERA P. CAVENDER; 
LORNA D. FRASER; SARAH A, MCCOOK; GEORGE PITER- 
NICK. 

Subject Headings Committee—To consider and 
recommend improvements in the field of subject head- 
ing work. Chairman, OLIVER T. FIELD, Air Univ. L., 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; REV. COLMAN J. FAR- 
RELL; MARGARET KALTENBACH; OLIVER L. LILLEY; 
SUZANNE MASSONNEAU; DORIS RANSOM; ALICE M. 
RIDENOUR. 
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Copying Methods Section 


Revised statement of functions, effective as of 1960- 
61: To promote the usefulness of photozopying and - 
other duplicating processes in library resources ‘and 
technical services; to publicize new developments 
and their applications; and to evolve suitable guides 
for library use of copying methods. 

Officers—Chairman, CHARLES G. LaHOOD, JR, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, JEAN K. TAYLOR, Cleveland P.L.; 
secretary, FERRIS S$. RANDALL, Southern Illinois Univ. 
L., Carbondale (1961). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: HUBBARD 
W. BALLOU (1962); ROLLAND E. STEVENS, LRTS as- 
sistant editor; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Bylews Committee—Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE, 
Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel Hil; JOHN H. 
REED; ROLLAND E. STEVENS. 

Conference Program Committee—Cha:rman, JEAN 
K, TAYLOR, Cleveland P.L. 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee (Spe- 
cial)~-To collect standard specifications applicable 
to microphotography in libraries and to publish these 
standards in a suitable medium; to help libraries 
adhere to these standards and to publish information 
which will further this end. Chairman, PETER SCOTT, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology L., Cambridge; 
HUBBARD W. BALLOU; RICHARD W. HALE, JR. (ad- 
visory!; DONALD C. HOLMES; VERNON TATE; DAVID 
WEBER; CHESTER M. LEWIS (consultant). 

Nominating Committee—Ckairman, DAVID WEBER, 
Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass.; DOROTHY J. 
COMINS; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Standardized Photographic Order Forms Commit- 
tee (Special}—-To design an order form for library 
photoduplication that will, as far as passible, meet 
the problems of record keeping and bibliographic 
control, with the degree of simplicity, eficiency, and 
convenience which can be derived from standardiza- 
tion. Chairman, HUBBARD W. BALLOU, Columbia Univ. 
L., New York; RALPH H. CARRUTHERS; CHARLES G. 
LaHOOD, JR. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, STEPHEN FORD, Univ. of Michi- 
gan L., Ann Arbor; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, IAN W. THOM, Princeton Univ. L, Princeton, 
N.J.; secretary, FRANCES APPERSON, Univ. of Florida 
L., Gainesville (1961). 

Executive committee—The officers plus: Mrs. 
MARY E, KAHLER, past chairman; IREWE L. CRAFT 
(1961); MRS. MARGA FRANCK (1962); DAVID KASER, 
LRTS assistant editor; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, 


Committees 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FREDERICK L. AR- 
NOLD, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; KENNETH 
W. SODERLAND; VIRGINIA TRUMPER. 

Conference Program Committee--Chairman, STE- 
PHEN FORD, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor; 
FRANCES APPERSON; MRS, EMMA B., CICCARELLI; IAN W. 
THOM. 
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Duplicates Exchange Union—Chairman, CHARLES 
PENROSE, Clarkson College of Technology L., Pots- 
dam, N.Y.; ALICE J. APPELL; DONALD B., ENGLEY; 
FLORENCE M. HOPKINS; JAMES V. JONES. 

International Organizations Publications Commit- 
tee (Intersectional with Acquisitions Section) —To 
study and make recommendations on the identifica- 
tion and procurement of the publications of roving 
international organizations (i.e., congresses and con- 
ferences without permanent headquarters). Chairman, 
JANE POPE, Public Library Commission, State of 
Nebraska, Lincoln (Serials); WOLFGANG FREITAG 
(Serials) ; RODNEY G. SARLE (Acquisitions); WALTER 
SHELTON (Serials) ; MRS. GEORGIANNE TITUS (Acquisi- 
tions). 

Joint Committee to Compile a List of International 
Subscription Agents (Intersectional with Acquisitions 
Section)—Chairman, ELIZABETH F. NORTON, Univ. of 
California L., Los Angeles; PAUL BERRY; LILLY CAR- 
TER; MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY; VERN HADDICK; JOHN G. 
VEENSTRA. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JAMES W. 
BARRY, JR., National Library of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; HARRY BACH; LAURA €. COLVIN; PAUL 
KEBABIAN. 

Serials Policy and Research Commiitee—-To recom- 
mend long-range policies and plans for research in 
areas that need to be studied; to keep informed as to 
research in progress in the area of its responsibilities. 
Chairman, RUTH SCHLEY, 7300 Forest Rd., Kent Vil- 
lage, Hyattsville, Md.; MRS. CELIA POPE CAMPBELL; 
ROBERT DESMOND; JANE GANFIELD; GRAHAM ROBERTS. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of service to 
young people in all types of libraries. YASD is 
responsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and nonbook materials and the interpre- 
tation and use of materials for the teen-age and 
young adults. 
YASD has specific responsibility for-— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

2. Planning of special services and programs for 
this group. 

& Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4, Representation, interpretation, and promotion of 
mutual cooperation with youth-serving agencies 
in furthering activities for the welfare of young 
people; and furtherance of the interests of the 
teen-age and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 

gaged in its type of activity and the stimulation 

of participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions. 

Planning and development of programs of study 

and research for work with young adults for the 

total profession. 


ae 


The Young Adult Services Division was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1957. It was called the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians until 
June 25, 1957, when its present name was 
adopted. 

Officers—President, HANNAH HUNT, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land; vice president and president-elect, SARA L. 
SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; 2nd 
vice president, EMMA COHN, Mosholu Branch, 
New York P.L.; executive secretary, MILDRED 
L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: PAUL- 
INE OMELIA (past president); MRS. OPAL C. 
EAGLE; ALICE B. KRAHN; GRACE P. SLOCUM; MARY 
KREEGER; MILDRED L. KROHN; MARGARET E. NICH- 
OLSEN; JEAN CRABTREE. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by ports 
MOULTON, Milwaukee P.L., Top of the News is 
published four times a year and is sent free to 
all members. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee--To seek out services, 
activities, and projects needed in the area of li- 
brary materials and library services to young 
adults, to study ways in which such needs may 
be met, to examine projects in the fields of re- 
sponsibility of the division when suggested by 
other ALA or outside groups, and to recom- 
mend action on proposals. Chairman, SARA L. 
SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; ROBERT 
DUMAS; JANE MANTHORNE; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; 
MRS. SHIRLEY STEPHENSON. 

Bylaws Committee—To review the Bylaws in 
order to clarify them and, when necessary, to 
recommend revision and amendment, to improve 
them for the effective management of the divi- 
sion, for the achievement of its stated objectives, 
and to keep them in harmony with ALA Consti- 
tution and Bylaws. Chairman, MARGARET E. NICH- 
OLSEN, Evanston, Ill., Township High School; 
NANCY JONES; JULIET L. WEITZEL. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—To establish 
criteria for selection of magazines for young 
adults in school and public library. To evaluate, 
on the basis of criteria and experimental use, 
new magazines which have potential value for 
young adults, to periodically reevaluate existing 
magazines, and to prepare selected annotated 
lists of magazines for publication in Top of the 
News and elsewhere; to collect examples of and 
disseminate information about effective ways of 
using magazines with young people. Chairman, 
LUCILE HATCH, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
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Denver; MRS. MARGARET ERSKINE; MRS, IRENE 
SIGLER; MRS. RUTH URBAN; GLORIA VATNE. 

Nominating Committee 1960-61—Chairman, 
DOROTHY H. WEST, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52; PAULINE WINNICK; 
AGNES SHIELDS. 

Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
mittee-——-To review adult books and other ma- 
terials from the point of view of and interests of 
young people; to prepare lists such as Interest- 
ing Adult Books for Young People; to advise 
the board of directors on proposals involving 
selection of books and other materials for young 
adults and to carry out other projects concerned 
with selection of materials. Chairman, MARIAN 
TRAHAN, Oakland P.L.; BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; 
E. BEN EVANS; MRS. HELEN MEKEEL; BESSIE SUE 
MUNDAY; JOHN PARK; ELAINE SIMPSON. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Africa List Committee—Chairman, ESTHER 
WALLS, Clason’s Point Branch, New York P.L.: 
GERALDINE CLARK; EMMA COHN; ANNE MILLER; 
MRS. PRISCILLA MOULTON; GRACE OFORI-ATTA 
(consultant). 

Asia Project Committee—Chairman, JANE S. 
MccLURE, Free L. of Philadelphia; mrs. EDITH 
BISHOP; JUNE BOWMAN; EMMA COHN; JEAN 
CRABTREE; GEORGIA SEALOFF} MRS. SARA G. WOY. 

“Book Bait” Sequel Committee—Chairman, 
ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; DON- 
ALD W. ALLYN; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; EUGENE L. 
HATCH; ALICE E. JOHNSON; HELEN LUTTON; MRS. 
MARY M. SPRADLING. 

Cleveland Conference Committee—Chairman, 
FRANCES GRIM, Cuyahoga County L., Cleveland; 
MILDRED KROHN; PATRICIA ANN MUETZEL}; ROBERT 
CASE} EUGENE HATCH; MARGARET BAYLES. 

Directory of Subject Specialists Committee— 
To prepare a roster of librarians and teachers 
who have expert knowledge of materials in spe- 
cial subject areas and who might be approached 
to make, in response to requests, brief evalu- 
ated and annotated lists of books and other li- 
brary materials for use with young adults. Chair- 
man, HELEN R. BLANK, Library Science Dept., 
St. John’s Univ., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; ELENORA 
C. ALEXANDER; JEAN CRABTREE; SARAH L. JONES; 
MARY HELEN MAHAR; PAULINE WINNICK. 

Camp Fire Girls List Committee—To prepare 
a list for high-school-age Camp Fire Girls for 
the Golden Jubilee Convention. Chairman, SARA 
L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. 

National Library Week Committee—To be 
alert to needs for lists or other materials in the 
young adult field for National Library Week 
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promotion. Chairman, MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. 
Louis P.L.: MRS. EDITH BISHOP; EMMA COHN; 
MRS. INEZ COX; RAY FRY; PEARL JOHNSON; MARY 
KREEGER; MARK TAYLOR} VIE TETER. ` 

Publishers Relations Committee—To create a 
better understanding between publishers and li- 
brarians in the library’s use of adult books with 
teen-agers in order that such books be supplied 
more effectively. Chairman, LILLIAN MORRISON, 
New York P.L.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; NRS. LILLIAN 
BATCHELOR; GEORGIA SEALOFF; GRACE SLOCUM; 
PAULINE WINNICK. 

“Purchase Guide” Committee—To prepare a 
list of books for the 1960 supplement to the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Foreign Languages. (Council of 
Chief School Officers.) Chairman, JEAN CRAB- 
TREE, Senior High School, Garden City, N.Y.; 
HILARY DEASON (also representing American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Scienze); HELEN 
S. MCENTEE; GEORGIANA MAAR (representing 
Children’s Services Division); MARION TEMPLE- 
TON (consultant representing the Modern Lan- 
guage Association). 

Slow Readers List Committee—To prepare a 
list of adult books useful with slow readers. To 
be appointed. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY AND THE 
AMERICANA CORPORATION SALUTE 
A NOTABLE BOOK: 
“MOUNTAINEERING, The Free- 
dom of the Hills, is virtually an en- 
cyclopedia of mountain lore. Its 
breath-taking pictures and exciting 
reading will appeal not only to the 


active climber, but to the earth-bound 
as well. It should be in every library.” 


—TED WALLER 


MOUNTAINEERING 


THE FREEDOM OF THE HILLS 
can be obtained at $7.50 


from 


The Mountaineers 
P.O. Box 122 


Seattle, Washington 
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ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the Midwinter Meeting in December. 
Established by Council at the ALA conference 
in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose—-To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 

Officers—Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Finch 
College L., New York 21; secretary, LOUIS S. 
SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library School, 
Tallahassee. ALA Staff Liaison, RICHARD HAR- 
WELL. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 
Purpose—To provide a clearing house for in- 


` formation on all state and regional library as- 


sociation conferences having commercial exhib- 
its; maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures 
manual to aid library association exhibit chair- 
men in conducting more efficient and beneficial 
library exhibitions; study convention procedures 
to set standards for booth rental, space assign- 
ment, adequate exhibit hours, and sufficient in- 
formation for exhibitors to plan an effective 
display are the purposes of this round table. 

Membership-—-Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals ex- 
hibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—Commercial exhibitors, whether 
firms or individuals, $20.00 per year. Library as- 
sociations or librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Publication—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Distributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted. 

Officers—-Chairman, GEORGE WIESER, Library 
Journal, New York; vice chairman, JOHN CAR- 
ROLL, Collier’s Encyclopedia, New York; secre- 
tary, CLARENCE PAINE, Lansing, Mich., P.L.; 
treasurer, FRANK D. STARK, Queens Borough, 
N.Y., P.L. ALA Staff Liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA Council. 


~n Purpose-—-To develop the interests of librari- 


ans and friends of Hbraries in activities and 
problems in the field of international library 
relations, to serve as a channel of communica- 
tion and counsel between the International Rela- 
tions Committee and the members of the Associ- 
ation, and to provide hospitality and information 


to visitors from abroad. The IRRT arranges 
program or business meetings and appoints 
representatives to attend meetings of other pro- 
fessional groups. 

Annual dues—$2.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 West 21st St., New York 11. 

Officers—Chairman, LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker 
L., Harvard Business School, Boston; vice chair- 
man, JOHN FALL, New York P.L.; past chairman, 
JOHN L. NOLAN, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; secretary, ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Free L., 
Logan Square, Philadelphia; treasurer, MARIE A. 
RAPP, Univ. of Illinois L., Chicago. ALA Staff 
Liaison, RAYNARD C. SWANK. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen-—Constitution: WERNER 
B. ELLINGER, Library of Congress, Washington; 
directory: MRS. MARY ANN ADAMS, Library of 
Congress; editorial and publicity: MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS, 433 West 21st St., New York 1]; hos- 
pitality: FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L.; member- 
ship, ELEANOR HASTING, 3601 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington 16, D.C.; scholarship: FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College L. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state, or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and to inform young people of the scope and po- 
tentialities of the library profession by means of 
cooperation with recruiting committees already 
set up by national and state library groups, and 
cooperation with other agencies sponsoring the 
organization of recruiting committees in the state 
where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
combined program and business session at the 
annual convention and at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship shall be open and available to any librarian 
or student in a library school who is a member 
of ALA and who is either not over 35 years of 
age or has served in the library profession not 
more than five years. Chapter memberships are 
open to municipal, state, or regional groups. 
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Annual dues for individual members: $1.00; an- 
nual dues for chapters: $5.00. 

Officers for 1960-61—Chairman, JOHN €. 
CRAWFORD, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, GUNTER 
A. JANSEN, Cedar Rapids, Jowa, P.L.; secretary- 
treasurer, MRS. RUBY Y. WEINBRECHT, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; members-at-large 
of the executive board: WILBUR McGILL (1960- 
63), Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MRS. JOYCE 
SCHMITT (1960-62), Greensboro, N.C.; NEAL F. 
AUSTIN (1960-61), High Point, N.C., P.L. ALA 
Staff Liaison, RONALD GLENS. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional 
library standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to pro- 
vide such service. 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual Dues—$1.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Officers—Chairman, CHARLES NESS, L. for the 
Blind, Philadelphia Free L.; vice chairman, 


LO 


FR! 


BE should be in 


SSE 










LIBRARY 


e 0O 8 
24" in 
diameter 


Physical-Political 


-4,700 place names 
333 miles to inch 
75” circumference 
latest boundaries 
Ocean currents 
Sea depths 

Trust territories 





In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height is 
47", Distance and time measuring strip on horizon 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert. 

G24PL15 Blond hardwood ,........eseee> $195.00 
G24PLI15 Mahogany or walnut finish ...... 220.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Globes - Maps - Charts - Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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ADELINE FRANZEL, Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma 
City; secretary, MRS. EMMA MARTIN, L. for the 
Blind, Virginia State L., Richmond; treasurer, 
MR. MURRELL WELLMAN, L. for the Blind, Louisi- 
ana State L., Baton Rouge. ALA Staff Liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 
Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose-—-To discuss mutual aims and prob- 
lems of those producing library periodicals. 

Annual dues-—-$1.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publication—-LPRT Newsletter, edited by 
ALICE NORTON, Denver P.L. 

Officers for 1960-6]—-Chairman, SARAH L. 
WALLACE, Minneapolis P.L.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, EUGENE D. HART, Univ. of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; secretary, INGLIS F. 
BELL, Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
treasurer, RIVA T. BRESLER, Los Angeles P.L. 
ALA Staff Liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established 1936. 


Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as 
to foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations; to act as a 
clearing house for information about staff organ- 
izations; to cooperate with ALA boards and 
committees and other organizations which are 
set up to study and act upon personnel prob- 
lems. The secretary maintains a fle of hand- 
books, manuals and constitutions, which are 
available for loan. 

Membership—Any organized grocp of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow con- 
stitutions from the secretary. Individuals who 
are located in libraries where there is no or- 
ganized group may join as associate members. 

Dues—Annual dues range from $2.00 to 
$12.00, depending upon the size of the affiliating 
group. Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Publication—Bulletin, edited by MARGARET E. 
QUEEN, St. Louis P.L. 

Officers—Chairman, HENRIETTA RETHMAN, P.L. 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio; sec- 
retary, MRS. MARY JEANNE HANSEN, Oklahoma 
City Libraries; Treasurer, WALTER C. ALLEN, 
Dayton & Montgomery County, Ohio, P.L. ALA 
Staff Liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—-Membership, GEORGE M4 
BAILEY, Northwestern Univ. L., Evanston, IIL; 
Project, B. GERTRUDE WADE, Boston P.L.; Consti- 
tutional Revision, MRS. CARMEN NEWMAN, Cali- 
fornia State L., Sacramento; Regional SORT 
Chairman, CHARLES A. BARETSKI, Newark, N.J., 
P.L. 
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ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations, When the work of 
> an outside organization falls within the field of 
responsibility of one division, that division names 
the ALA representative. When an organization to 
which we do not now have representation asks 
ALA to name a representative, the decision on 
whether to make the appointment is made by the 
Committee on Organization except when the need 
for immediate action requires the president to 
make the decision, based upon staff analysis and 


recommendation, and subject to later review by 
COO. 


Aging, National Advisory Committee for the 

White House Conference on—MRS. GRACE T. 
.* STEVENSON (appointed by the Secretary, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare). 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Science-—-HERMAN HENKLE (1960-61). Ap- 
pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 

AAUW (American Association of University 
Women)—ACEI (Association for Childhood 
Education) Joint Committee on Children’s 
Books in the Library of Congress—DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 

American Country Life Association—-RAYMOND 
EMBREE (1960-62). 

American Documentation Institute—russELL 
SHANK (1960-61). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—ROBERT S. AKE (1960-63). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by ALA)-—-HUBBARD BALLOU 

| (1958-61). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 
| American Standards Association, Z39 Committee 
(sponsored by Council of National Library As- 
sociations) LAURA CUMMINGS (1958-61), ap- 
pointed by Resources and Technical Services 
Division; Subcommittee on Statistics, Sec- 
tional Committee Z39—-DAVID C. WEBER, ap- 
| pointed by Library Administration Division. 
Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library 
| ~a Association Liaison Commitiee=ex officio 
member, DAVID H. CLIFT. 
| CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
| DAVID H, CLIFT. 
` Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council —CcLYDE 
ae C. WALTON, JR. . 
’ Council of National Library Associations—DAVID 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


H. CLIFT, MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (1960- 
61). 

Council of National Organizations, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth—acGnes 
KRARUP. 

Decimal Classification Editorial] Policy Com- 
mittee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation—-ALA )—VIRGINIA DREWRY (1958- 
61). Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint Committee 
(sponsored by CNLA)—pauL S. DUNKIN 
(1960-61). Appointed by Library Education 
Division. 

Educational Media Council—caROLYN WHITE- 
NACK, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON (1960-61). 
Government Publications, Joint Committee— 
WILLIAM R. PULLEN (1960-61). Appointed by 

Resources and Technical Services Division. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
—MRS. MADELYN C. WANKMILLER (1959-62). 
Appointed by Children’s Services Division. 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for 
Nursing Education—-HELEN T. GEER (1960-61). 
Appointed by Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries. 

Inter-American Library School in Medellin, 
Colombia, International Executive Council— 
ELEANOR MITCHELL (1960-62). 

Inter-Association of Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee—M. JEAN PAIGE (1960-62). Appointed 
by Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries. 

Interdisciplinary Study Group (Activities in Psy- 
chiatric Rehabilitation) —-MARTHA STOVALL 
1960-62). Appointed by Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries. 

International Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National Committee for—VvERNER CLAPP (1960- 
63). Appointed by International Relations 
Committee. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
Council—JAcK DALTON (1960-61) ; Cataloging 
Committee-—-WYLLIS E. WRIGHT (1960-61). Ap- 
pointed by Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying— 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN (1960-62). 

Librarianship as a Career, Joint Committee— 
MISS MYRL RICKING (1960-61). Appointed by 
Library Administration Division. 

Library of Congress on Public Law 480—JoHN 
M. DAWSON (1960-61). Appointed by Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 
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National Civil Liberties Clearing House—JOsEPH 
REASON (1960-62). 

National Council on Aging (effective Jan. 1961) 
—ELEANOR PHINNEY, MRS. GRACE STEVENSON 
(appointed by NCA). 

National Education Association Department of 
Rural Education, Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural Edu- 
cation—SARAH L. JONES (1960-61). 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units—ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
(1960-61). Appointed by Adult Services Di- 
vision. 

Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—rF. BER- 
NICE FIELD (1960-63). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

U.S. Book Exchange—sENJAMIN CUSTER (1960- 
62}. Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 


U.S. Committee to the United Nations. See ALA 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Committee for 
the United Nations. 

U.S. Mission to the United Nations, Conference 
Group of National Organizations—JOHN B. 
KAISER (1960-62). Appointed by International 
Relations Committee. 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—WILLIAM 
s. DIX (1958-61). 

U.S. Office of Education, Advisory Commission 
on the Library Services Program—DAVID H. 
CLIFT. (Appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education. ) 

ALA Representative to the United Nations—JoHN 
B. KAISER (1960-62). Appointed by Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MRS. 
MARY ELIZABETH SHAW. 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d) pro- 
vide that each affiliated organization is entitled 
to one nonvoting member on the Council. Some 
of these societies meet annually at the time and 
place of meeting of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy all privileges of members of the larger 
body as to any special transportation, hotel rates, 
and conference hospitalities. The ALA recom- 
mends to those of its members to whom such 
connection is appropriate, membership also in 
these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—Care of GOLDIE GREEN ALPERIN, 
The Chicago Bar Assn. L., 29 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3. 

Officers, 1960-61—President, HELEN A. SNOOK, 
Detroit Bar Assn. L., 577 Penobscott Bldg.; 
president-elect, ELIZABETH FINLEY, Covington & 
Burling, 701 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, 
D.C.; secretary, MISS ALPERIN; treasurer, WIL- 
LIAM D. MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaf- 
fetz & Masters, Chicago 1. Executive board: The 
above officers and FRANCES FARMER, HARRISON 
MacDONALD, ERNEST H. BREUER, JULIUS J. MARKE 
and MARGARET HALL. 

ALA Councilor—WwILLIAM R. ROALFE, Gary 
Law L., Northwestern Univ., Chicago (1961). 
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Founded—1906. Incorporated: 1935 under 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes-~The association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
ness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—850. 

Membership dues—accerding to six classes of 
membership: active, individual, institutional, as- 
sociate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings-—Annual. 

Publications—Index to Legal Periodicals, 
Harvard Law School L., Cambridge, Mass.; In- 
dex to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chairman, 
WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County Law L.; 
Law Library Journal, editor, LIOMEL J. COEN, 
New York Law Institute, 120 Braadway; Law 
Libraries in the United States and Canada, bi- 
ennial. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters--45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1960-61—-Chairman of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice chairman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, MILLARD G. 
GAMBLE; president, JOHN D. ROGERS; vice presi- 
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dent, CLARK H. HEBNER; vice president, JOHN 
MCAULIFFE; executive secretary, WILLIAM P. 
BOLLMAN, II; treasurer, JAMES HOBAN HARRIS; 
assistant treasurers, JOHN H. HALK, and FREDER- 
ICK RATH, JR. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, II, 45 
Broadway, New York 6 (1964). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and 
lighthouses, and to maintain shore library facili- 
ties at the various branches of the association. 

Membership dues—-$5.00 minimum for sea- 
men; others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 


-` Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle 


Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: Sea 
Letter; Let’s Look at the Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas. 

Officers, 1960-61—President, KENNETH 8. 
GAPP, Speer L., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
P.O. Box 111, Princeton, N.J.; vice president, 
CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR., Union Theological Sem- 
inary L., 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va.; 
treasurer, HAROLD B., PRINCE, Columbia Univ. 
Theological Seminary. Executive board: Mem- 
bers-at-large—ELIZABETH BOLZ; JAMES TANIS; 
CHARLES P. JOHNSON; ELIZABETH JANE HIGH- 
FIELD; past president, DECHERD TURNER, JR.; 
AATS representative, CARL RASMUSSEN; execu- 
tive secretary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor—Miss HIGHFIELD, North Park 
College and Theological Seminary, Chicago 25 
(1964). 

Purpose—To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional compe- 
tence of the membership; and to improve the 
quality of library service to theological educa- 
tion. 

N Number of members—378. 

Membership dues—Active members, $4.00; as- 
sociate members, $3.00; institutional, $5.00. 

Principal source of income—Membership 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Newsletter ; Proceedings; Index 


to Religious Periodical Literature, 1949-1952, 
1953-1954, and 1957-1959; Niels H. Sonne, A 
Bibliography of Postgraduate Masters’ Theses 
in Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters—Care of WESLEY SIMONTON, Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14. 

Officers, 1960-61-—President, EDWARD A. 
WIGHT, School of Librarianship, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; vice president and president- 
elect, MARTHA BOAZ, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles: sec- 
retary-treasurer, MR. SIMONTON. Directors: 
AGNES GREGORY, IRVING LIEBERMAN, MARY SILVER- 
THORN. 

ALA Councilor—HOWARD W. WINGER, Gradu- 
ate Library School, Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Founded—1915. 

Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—176 (32 institutional, 
144 personal). 

Membership dues--Personal $2.00, institu- 
tional $50.00. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publications—Newsletter, reports, directory. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—Care of STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Officers 1960-61—Executive secretary, DR. MC- 
CARTHY. Advisory committee: HERMAN FUSSLER, 
ROBERT A. MILLER, FRANK B. ROGERS, RAYNARD 
COE SWANK, WILLIAM S. DIX. 

ALA Councilor—RALPH PARKER, Univ. of Mis- 
souri L., Columbia (1961). 

Founded—December 1931. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 

Number of members—49 institutions. Mem- 
bership limited to institutions concerned with 
the collection and service of research materials 
in a wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues—-$25.00 annually. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues. 

Meetings—Usually held m connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publication—Minutes available twice a year 
from the executive secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques) 


Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4. 
Officers, 1960-6]—President, NEAL HARLOW, 
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Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver; presi- 
dent-elect and first vice president, ROBERT M. 
HAMILTON, L. of Parliament, Ottawa; second 
vice president, ALVINE BELISLE, St. John Bap- 
tiste School Library, Montreal Catholic School 
Commission; past president, BERTHA BASSAM, 


Univ. of Toronto Library School; treasurer, — 


JOHN ARCHER, Saskatchewan Legislative L.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON, 
CLA headquarters. 

ALA Councilor—-mMR. HARLOW (1964). 

Founded—1946. Incorporated: Department of 
the Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose--To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation, through library serv- 
ice; to promote high standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and outside 
of Canada and with other organizations inter- 
ested in the promotion of education, science and 
culture. The association is a nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members—2015 (1960). 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; or- 
dinary $15.00; contributing $25.00; sustaining 
$50.00; assisting $100.00; corporate $250.00; 
life $250.00. 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians: Canadian Music 
Library Association; Canadian Library Trustees 
Association; Cataloguing; Reference; Research 
Libraries; Young People’s. 

Meetings——Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Cana- 
dian Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-60; annual and monthly service, 1960; Ca- 
nadian Public Library Laws, 1960; and annual 
supplements; Catalogue of the Newspaper Mi- 
crofiming Project, 1948-57; Canadian Library 
Literature Index, a preliminary check list; Stand- 
ards of Service for Public Libraries in Canada; 
Salary Scales Recommended for Public Libraries 
and for College and University Libraries in 
Canada; Constitution and Bylaws: Occasional 
Papers, Nos. 1-28; Canadian Library Directory. 
Periodicals: Canadian Library, bilingual, free 
to all members. Annual subscription, $4 Canada, 
$4.50 abroad, single copy, 75¢; Feliciter, free 
to members. 

Financial Support—membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, publi- 
cations. 


CUBAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Carlos HI 710, Habana, Cuba. 
Officers, 1960-61—To be announced. 
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ALA Councilor--ANA GUERRA DEBEN, Juan B. 
Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 

Founded—1]948. 

Purpose~-To improve libraries and libtary 
service in Cuba, and to raise the standards of 
Cuban librarians by means of professional train- 
ing and education. 

Membership dues—According to salary. 

Publication—Boletin. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1960-61—President, JAMES B. COO- 
veR, Music L., Vassar Ccllege, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; vice president, VINCENT H. DUCKLES, Music 
L., Univ. of California, Berkeley; secretary, 
BERNICE LARRABEE, Music Dept., Free L. of 
Philadelphia; treasurer, MISS ROGERS; assistant 
treasurer, CARROLL D. WADE, Music Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. Executive 
board: The above officers plus IRENE MILLEN, 
RITA BENTON, and NATHAN BRODER. 

ALA Councilor—MORTIMER DAVENPORT, Man- 
nes College of Music L., 157 E. 74th St., New 
York 21 (1961). 

Founded—1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of mu- 
sic libraries; to encourage studies in the organi- 
zation and administration of music Lbraries and 
the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—825. 

Membership dues—$7.50. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publicattons—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views; A Check List of Thematic Ccialogs, 50¢; 
List of Members and Institutions, 75¢; Code for 
Cataloging Music and Phonorecords, $2.25; Cat- 
alog of Music for Small Orchestra, $2.00. Periodi- 
cals: Notes, quarterly for members, by subscrip- 
tion $5.00 annually (foreign $5.50) ; Supplement 
for members, quarterly. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, New 
York, P.L. 

Officers, 1960-61—President, MR. FREEDLEY; 
vice president, MRS. MARGUERITE LOUD MCANENY, 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; secretary, 
GRACE CHIPPENDALE, 1510 Tremont St., Roxbury 
20, Mass.; treasurer, MRS. ELIZABETH PERKINS 
BARRETT, New York P.L.; editor, Broadside, MRS. 
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SARAH CHOKLA Gross, 11 Newkirk Ave., East 
Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 
ALA Councilor—-MR. FREEDLEY (1961). 
Founded—1937. 
Number of members—147 (October 1960). 
Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; institu- 
tional, $5.00. Membership includes subscription 
to TLA-sponsored Tulane Drama Review. 
Publication—-Broadside. 
Principal source of income-~Annual dues. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed below 
will be found in the American Library Annual 
(Bowker). 

American Documentation Institute—Care of 
JOHN B. KAISER, executive director, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. President, 
GERALD J. SOPHAR, Jonke Business Machines, 
Gaitherburg, Md.; president-elect, MRS. CLAIRE 
K. SCHULTZ, Remington-Rand Univac, Line Lex- 
ington, Pa.; secretary—executive director, JOHN 
B. KAISER. 


Bibliographical Society of America—Presi- ` 


dent, FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR, 33 E. 36th St. 
New York City; vice president, C. WALLER BAR- 
RETT, 3 W. 46th St., New York City; secretary, 
EDWIN WOLF I], The Library Co. of Philadelphia. 

Catholic Library Associatien—President, 
BROTHER ARTHUR L. GOERDT, S.M., Scholasticate, 
St. Mary’s Univ., San Antonio; president-elect 
REV. FRANCIS X. CANFIELD, Sacred Heart Seminary 
L., Detroit; executive secretary, M. RICHARD WILT, 
Villanova Univ., Villanova, Pa. 

Council of National Library Associations—~ 
President, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA head- 
quarters; vice president, JAMES D. MACK, Lehigh 
Univ. L., Bethlehem, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, 
LOUIS D. sass, Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Educational Film Library  Association— 
FREDERIC A. KRAHN, East Meadow, L.I, N.Y., 
P.L.; vice president, CALON MILLER, City Schools, 
South Bend, Ind.; executive secretary, EMILY S. 
Jones, 50 W. 57 St., New York 19. 

Medical Library Association—-President, ROB- 
ERT T. LENTZ, Jefferson Medical College L., Phila- 
delphia 7; vice president, GERTRUDE L. ANNAN, 
New York Academy of Medicine; secretary, 
RUTH J. MANN, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. 

Special Libraries Association--President, WINI- 
FRED SEWELL, Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search L., New Brunswick, N.J.; vice president, 
EUGENE B. JACKSON, Research Laboratories, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Warren, Mich.; executive sec- 
retary, BILL M. woops, 31 East 10th St., New 
York 3. 


ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


A WORKING TOOL 
OF RECORDINGS FOR 
TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


The ARCHIVE PRODUCTION of the Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft is an ever-grow- 
ing anthology of authentic musical per- 
formances which covers the period from 
approximately 800 A.D. to approximately 
1800 A.D. 


ARCHIVE PRODUCTION recordings, 
each one thoroughly researched and ex- 
haustively annotated, are of primary im- 
portance as a “live” musical reference 
library in the teaching of high school and 
college courses in Music History, Music 
Appreciation, and Musicology, and in the 
training of prospective teachers of music. 


The series also lends itself admirably to - 


correlation with such non-musical courses 
as Social Studies (national cultures), Lan- 
guage Arts, Drama, and Foreign Language 
Cultural Studies. 


The ARCHIVE PRODUCTION series 

is classified in Twelve Research Periods: 
: Gregorian Chant 
: The Central Middle Ages (1100-1350) 
: The Early Renaissance (1350-1500) 
: The High Renaissance (16th Century) 
: The Italian Seicento (17th Century) 
: German Baroque Music (17th Century) 
: Western Europe from 1650 to 1800 
: The Italian Settecento (18th Century) 
: The Works of Johann Sebastian Bach 
: George Frederick Handel 
: The German Pre-Classics (1700-1760) 
: Mannheim and Vienna (1760-1800) 


Distributed in the United States 
by DECCA RECORDS, Inc. 
For complete Archive Series Catalog, 
write to Decca Records, Inc., 


DIRECT 


IMPORT SEALED 





Dept. BD, 445 Park Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Listed below are the library schools accredited 
under the 1951 ALA Standards for Accreditation 
(ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, Feb. 1952). These 
standards apply only to the basic program of 
education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school, the fifth year 
being at the graduate level, and which normally 
leads to a master’s degree. 


Atlanta Univ., School of Library Service. Est. 
194]. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, dean. 

Univ. of California, Schoo] of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. PERIAM DANTON, dean 
(on leave); LeROY C. MERRITT, acting dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh. Est. 1901]. RALPH 
MUNN, dean; ELIZABETH NESBITT, associate 
dean. 

Catholic Univ. of America, Dept. of Library 
Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938. REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., head. 

Univ. of Chicago, Graduate Library School. Est. 
1928. LESTER ASHEIM, dean. 

Columbia Univ., School of Library Service, New 
York. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

Texas Woman’s Univ., School of Library Science, 
Denton. Est. 1929. D. GENEVIEVE DIXON, direc- 
tor. 

Univ. of Denver, School of Librarianship. Est. 
1931. STUART BAILLIE, director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia. Est. 1891. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory Univ., Division of Librarianship, Atlanta, 
Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON, director, 

Florida State Univ., Library School, Tallahassee. 
Est. 1947. Louis SHORES, dean (on leave); 
ROBERT G. CLAPP, assistant dean. 

Univ. of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. ROBERT BINGHAM 
DOWNS, director; HAROLD LANCOUR, associate 
director. 

Indiana Univ., Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS~ 
VOLD, director. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Dept. of Library Science, 
Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. LEACH, JR., 
head. 

Louisiana State Univ., Library School, Univer- 
sity. Est. 1931. MRS. FLORRINELL FRANCIS MOR- 
TON, director. 

McGill Univ., Library School, Montreal.! Est. 
1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 
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Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Library Science, 
Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. CJELSNESS, 
chairman. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Library School, Minneapolis. 
Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, director. 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Chapel Hill. Est. 193]. CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, acting dean. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. GERALD M. COBLE, director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928. 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn. Est. 
1890. Louis p. sass, dean. 

Rutgers Univ., Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. RALPH R. 
SHAW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, direc- 
tor. 

Univ. of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936. MARTHA T. 
BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse Univ., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse. Est. 1908. WAYNE S. YENAWINE, dean. 
Univ. of Texas, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Austin. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 

director. 

Univ. of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 
Library School, Toronto Est. 1928. BERTHA 
BASSAM, director. 

Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, director; 
L. DOROTHY BEVIS, associate director. 

Western Michigan Univ., Dept. of Lizrarianship, 
Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE, 
head. 

Western Reserve Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, direc- 
tor. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their cur- 
ricula in summer sessions except Carnegie, McGill, . 
and Toronto, 


*Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 
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CULTURE IN HISTORY 


Essays in Honor of Paul Radin 


Edited by Stanley Diamond. With a Foreword by Abram Leon Sachar. The fifty-two essays 
in this volume were written in honor of Paul Radin, the distinguished anthropologist 
who died in 1959. Reflecting Radin’s own endeavors in the social sciences, these essays 
cover a range of subjects from primitive society to the modern community. In addition 
to illustrations, maps and charts, there is an appreciation of Radin by Cora Du Bois, and 
a complete bibliography of his writings. $15.00 


IN HARD TIMES 


Reformers Among the Late Victorians 

Herman Ausubel, author of many books on modern British history, presents a panoramic 
. view of traditional England in transition. The period is between 1865 and 1903, when 
the late Victorian reformers brought about a major transformation in England’s social 
thought. Professor Ausubel bases his analysis largely on unpublished manuscript sources. 
He shows how, during the davs of Disraeli, Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, Florence 
Nightingale, Bernard Shaw and others, the old order was attacked and revised, making 
way for the modern welfare society of recent years. $7.50 


THE CABINET AND CONGRESS 


Stephen Horn. This book examines the relationship between the Cabinet and Congress 
and surveys the attempts made since Washington's time to bring the executive and legis- 
lative branches closer together. Dr. Horn discusses the conditions under which reform 
proposals have arisen, their advantages and disadvantages, and the attitude of legislators 
and executives towards these projects. An authoritative and timely book on problems 
of leadership in the executive branch. l $6.00 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS—1959 


The current Yearbook, like its predecessors, is designed to further knowledge and under- 
standing of world affairs. It presents the most comprehensive record of the general work 
of the United Nations and its agencies during 1959, as well as the particular events and 
activities of the UN of last year. Among the many topics dealt with are: disarmament, 
peaceful uses of outer space, uses of atomic energy, the question of South West Africa, 
the world economic situation, human rights, refugee questions, social and population 


.- questions, and cases before the International Court of Justice. $12.50 
ke COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
GL 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
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A Whale 


50 Golden Books in library bindings 


of an offer 


A “must” for every classroom and library 


Golden Books, a long-time favorite of young readers, belong in your classroom. Little children love these 
colorful books designed to hold their interest and stir their imagination. Animal stories, fairy tales, adventures 
in everyday life suddenly come alive as they turn each page. Fascinating new worlds of animal life, science 
and history open before them. 

Each set in this series contains 50 library-bound books approved and recommended for use in the library 
and classroom. Select the set especially designed to suit the needs of your students: Set 1—xindergarten 
through second grade; Set 2—second grade through fifth grade. All books are beautifully illustrated in full 
color by some of the country’s finest artists and bound in a special library binding with reinforced seams to 
withstand heavy wear and usage. 


Each Set containing 50 books $41.50 per set 
(No individual book orders, please) 


SET 1~Kindergarten through second grade 


A.B.C. Around the House 

by Kathleen Daly 

Airplanes by Ruth M. Lachman 
Animal Alphabet 

by Barbara Hazen 

Animal Babies 

by Kathryn and Byron Jackson 
Animal Dictionary 

by Jane W. Watson 

Animals of Farmer Jones 

by Leah Gale 

Baby's House by G. McHugh 
Baby Listens 

by Esther and Eloise Wilkin 
Big Brown Bear 

by George DuFPlaix 

Bugs Bunny’s Birthday 

by Elizabeth Beecher 

Bugs Bunny Gete a Job 

by A. N. Bedford 

Chip ’n Dale at the Zoo 

by A. N. Bedford 

Five Little Firemen 

by Margaret Wise Brown 

Four Little Kittens 

by K. N. Daly 

Four Puppies by Anne Heathers 
Happy Birthday by Elsa R, Nast 
Happy Litle Whale 

by J. W. Watson 

Howdy Doody and Mr. Bluster 
by Edward Kean 

Howdy Doody’s Lucky Trip 
by Edward Kean 

Howdy Doody and the 
Princess by Edward Kean 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Lassie and the Daring Rescue 
by C. S. Verral 


Set 1—50 Books in library binding 


FRE 


Little Black Sambo 

by Helen Bannerman 

Little Golden A.B.C. 

Little Golden Mother Goose 
Little Golden Book of Dogs 
by Nita Jonas 

Little Pee Wee by D. Kunhardt 
Little Red Hen 

Lone Ranger 

Mors Mother Goose Rhymes" 
My Kitten 

My Little Golden Dictionary 
by M. Reed 

My Teddy Bear by P. Scarry 
New Puppy by Kathryn Daly 
Nurse Nancy by Kathryn Jackson 
Old MacDonald Had a Farm 
Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter 
Foky Little Puppy 

by Jeannette S. Lowry 

Puss In Boots by K, Jackson 
Red Riding Hood 

Seamp by Anne Bedford 
Shaggy Dog by Charles Ferral 
Smokey and His Animal 
Friends by C. S. Verral 

Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs 

The Three Bears 

Tiger’s Adventure 

by William P. Gottlieb 

Tom Thumb 

adapted by Carl Memling 
Train to Timbuctoo 

by Margaret Wise Browr 

Wild Animals 

Words (The Little Golden 
Books of Words) 

by S. L. Chambers 


$41.50 per set 


with orders of fwo or more 
sets of Golden Books 


A beautiful metal book rack finished in 22 karat gold 


SET 2—Second through fourth grade 


Alies in Wonderland Finds the 
Garden of Live Flowers 

by Jane Werner 

Alice in Wonderland Meets the 
White Rabbit by Jane Verner 
Baby Animals by Garth Williams 
Bambi by Felix Salten 

Blue Book of Fairy Tales 
Birds of All Kinds 

by Walter Ferguson 

Boats by Ruth M. Lachman 
Bongo by Sinclair Lewis 

Brave Cowboy Bill 

by K. and B. Jackson 

Brave Eagle by C. S. Ferral 
Cheyenne, the Famous Scout 
by C. S. Verral 

Cinderella by Campbell Grant 
Cinderella's Friends 

by Jane Werner 

Color Kittene 

by Margaret Wise Brown 
Counting Rhymes by M. Reed 
Cowboy A.B.C. by G. L. Saxon 
Day at the Playground 

by M. Schlein 

Davy Crockett’s Keel Boat 
Race by Irvin Shapire 
Dinosaurs by Jane W. Katson 
Donald Duck’s Adventures 

by A. N. Bedford 

Donald Duck’s Christmas Tree 
by A. N. Bedford 

Donald Duck and Santa Claus 
by A. N. Bedford 

Donald Duck’s Toy Sailboat 
by A. N. Bedford 

Duck and His Friends 

by K. and B. Jackson 

Exploring Space by Rose Wyler 


Set 2—50 Books in library binding 


Golden Goose 

Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi òy J. Spyri 

Helicopters by Carl Memling 
Little Man of Disneyland 

by A. N. Bedford 

Mother Goose 

adapted by Al Dempster 

Night Before Christmas 

by Clement C. Mcore 

Numbers by E. Csswald 

Perri and Her Friends 

by F. Salten 

Peter Pan and the Indians 

by Z. Bedford 

Pinocchio 

adapted by Campbell Grant 
Pluto Pup Goes to Sea 

by £Z. Bedford 

Pollyanna by Elizabeth Beecher 
Red Little Golden Book of 
Fairy Tales 

Rin-Tin-Tin and the Lost 
Indian by Monice Hill 

Rohin Hood by Anne Bedford 
Roatie Kazootie, Detective 
by Steve Carlin 

Roy Rogers and Cowboy Toby 
by E. Beecher 

Saggy, Baggy Elephant 

by K. and B. Jackson 

Securfy, the Tugboat 

by Gertrude Scampton 
Sleeping Beauty by Anne Bedford 
Sleeping Beauty and the Good 
Fairies by Anne Bedford 
Tomand Jerry by D. McLaughlin 
Tom and Jerry Meet Little 
Quack by Mary Reed 

Fom and Jerry’s Merry 
Christmas by Peter Archer 


$47.50 per set 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, Dept. ALA 


1024 W. Washington Blvd., 


Send —— ~ units of Set | and 


Chicago 7, Ill. 
units of Set 2 


in the Little Golden Book Series et $41.50 per unit set. 


makes a wonderful addition to the classroom or li- 
brary, while keeping your Golden Books within easy 
reach of young readers. Rack measures 13 inches in 
width and can be expanded to 26 inches to hold 100 
Golden Books. 


Hurry! Order now, while the supply lasts. 


If your budget is low, we will be happy to bill you 
at a future date. 
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Name of Library 
Person Authorized to Order 
Address 
City 

O Bill me at a future date 


A beautiful metal book rack will be sent free with each order of 
2 or more sets, Rack may be purchased separately for $5.95 ea. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
(As AMENDED JUNE 1960) 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 
Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 
Article II, Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship. 


Article HI, Membership 
Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 


organization interested in library service and 


librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may re- 
instate a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the As- 
sociation may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association. 

íb) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 
meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recommen- 
dations and may require the Council to report 
on such matter at any specified session of the 
Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
ference or by mail as the Council may deter- 
mine. 


(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the 
Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VH. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities not later than the next meeting of the 
Council. The Executive Board shall act for the 
Council in the administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management board of the American Library 
Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of 
policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VHI. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice-president, a second vice- 
president, an executive director, and a treasurer. 
The president-elect, the second vice-president 
and the treasurer shall be elected annually as 
provided for in the bylaws, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of one 
year and the treasurer for a term of four years. 
The executive director shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive direc- 
tor and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
taining to their respective offices and such other 
duties as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
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year after election as first vice-president, the 
second year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive director shall be in 
charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit 
a monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the 
Association shall be appointed to committees 
except by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office 
for three years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. If any trus- 
tee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is re- 
moved during his term of office, a successor may 
be elected by a majority vote of the Executive 
Board at any meeting, and such successor shall 
serve for the remainder of the term of the orig- 
inal trustee and until his successor be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, 
reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Board but 
no such expenditures shall be made except in 
accordance with any conditions imposed by the 
donors of any such funds nor for any purposes 
which are not in consonance with the approved 
policy of the Association nor shall principal be 
expended unless expressly permitted by the 
terms of the gift, or any amendment or modifi- 
cation thereof. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities 
held in the endowment fund, except upon a 
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resolution adopted by or written ozder signed 
by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote effiliate with 
the American Library Association or with any 
subdivision thereof upon its request any national 
organization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision. The dues of 
affliated organizations shall be as provided in 
the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivision; provided, how- 


ever, that no subdivision of the Asscciation may 


separately afhliate itself with an organization 
with which the Association as a whole is affili- 
ated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and arganizations 
may be associated with the American Library As- 
sociation and receive recognition in such a man- 
ner and under such conditions as may be pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI, Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Council, followed by 
ratification by the members of the Association 
either by a vote by mail of a majority of the 
members of the Association voting, or by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association. The Council, on 
approving a proposed amendment, shall specify 
whether a vote for ratification shall be taken at 
a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaws. 


Article XU. Amendmeniés 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when it 
shall have been approved by a mejority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at 
two consecutive meetings held not less than two 
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months apart, followed by ratification by the. 


* members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the As- 
sociation voting, or by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association. The Council, on approving a pro- 
posed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, 
and if a mail vote is ordered the Council shall 
fix the time for the beginning and closing of the 
balloting. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at 
least one month’s written notice shall be given 
to the Association of the text of the proposed 
amendment. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Librarian Members-—all members who 
are or have been employed in library service or 
related activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries. 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the As- 
sociation. 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions and organizations interested in the 
work of the Association. 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life by 
the Council. 

(i) Corresponding Members—any person 
nominated by the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual conference of the Association. Cor- 
responding membership shall be available to any 
person eminent for his interest in library work, 
but who is, by reason of his residence in a coun- 
try other than the United States or Canada, or 
for other reasons, unable to take active part in 
the affairs of the Association. 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—per- 
sens or organizations eligible for membership, 
except libraries or library schools, which elect 
to pay the dues specified in Section 2 of this 
Article. 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 


Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been per- 
manently retired from service, and who have ap- 
plied for such membership for life. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may be- 
come members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of additional dues of $2.00 for each ad- 
ditional division. The divisions shall have the 
right to impose additional fees upon their mem- 
bers. Only personal members shall have the right 
to hold office. The dues to be paid, the publica- 
tions to be received, and the divisional privi- 
leges shall be as follows: 


LIBRARIAN MEMBERS 
ALA Bulletin and Proceedings 


Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for con- 
tinuing membership, librarians who are members 
of religious orders, etc.), Canadian librarians 
who belong to the Canadian Library Association, 
foreign librarians, dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3000-3499, dues $7 

Class D. Salary $3500-3999, dues $8 

Class E. Salary $4000-4499, dues $9 

Class F. Salary $4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary $5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary $5500-5999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary $6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary $6500-6999, dues $18 
Class K. Salary $7000 and over, dues $20. 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME 


$11,999 or under $6 
$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 


thereof up to $200,000 


DUES 
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For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. f 

3. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, and such other serial 
publications as they may from time to time 
desire. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, any divisional member 
ships requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, any divisional member- 
ships requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS . 
Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 


ings, and on request, Membership Directory. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
bership Directory) and for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional memberships. 
Additional life divisional memberships may be 
obtained for $50.00 each. Designation of divi- 
sional memberships may be changed at the end 
of each membership year as desired. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues, ALA Bulletin. 


Sec. 3. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs shall not be specified in the Direc- 
tory and shall be regarded as confidential. Allot- 
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ments made to divisions shall be in lump sums 
accompanied by a list of members. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly cov2red in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated sccieties in the United States 
shall be ten cents per capita for all members 
who are not members of the American Library 
Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dol- 
lars. Such affliated societies shall be entitled 
to a free copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be 
privileged to purchese one copy of all American 
Library Association publications at a discount of | 
D0 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for 
the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fisca: Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next suc- 
ceeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 


Articte I]. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall bs called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
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clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
to join in such a meeting, provided that the Ex- 
ecutive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
out the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of the 
Association and of the Council, may be author- 
ized by the Executive Board between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the 
same requirements as votes at meetings, except 
that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting shall 
be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
. shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive Board may designate publication of 
the ballot or question submitted im the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive director. If there 
shall be no such person designated, or if at any 
meeting such person be not present, the vote 
may be cast by the chief executive officer of 
such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Appointments, 
shall appoint an ALA Nominating Committee of 
five members, no one of whom shall be a member 
of the board, to nominate candidates for elec- 
tive positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the 
positions of president-elect, second vice-presi- 
dent; for the position of treasurer whenever this 
is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; members of Council as provided in 
sections (d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks of 


two names each. Names of candidates for the 
offices of president-elect and second vice-presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 


- candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 


Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 

(f) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal: member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. 

Sec. 2 (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. The 
presiding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. 
The two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be the official candi- 
dates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the executive director of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nominees 
shali have been filed with the executive direc- 
tor of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 
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‘Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the executive director shall mail a 


copy of the ballot to each member of the As-: 


sociation. Ballots shall be marked and returned 
to the executive director in sealed envelopes bear- 
ing on the outside the name and address of the 
member voting together with the words, “Off- 
cial Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. For each office except those 
of president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected and shall be so reported to the 
Association by the Committee on Election. In 
the block of names of candidates for the offices 
of president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 
shall be elected second vice-president. In case of 
a tie vote the successful candidate shall be 
determined by lot conducted by the Committee 
on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing and the election shall be by ballot of the 
Councilors present and voting at the following 
Midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board Members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex-officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 
Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold 


at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, 
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not less than three months before the next an- 
nual conference, at a time designeted by the 
Executive Board. The latter shall be called the 
midwinter meeting. Other meetings may be 
called by the president and shall be called upon 
request of twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the Executive Director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding oficer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state cr provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chazter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council: In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one represen- 
tative from each state or provincial chapter in 
the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being 
elected each year as provided in Article III, 
Section 1 (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The num- 
ber of Councilors specified may be exceeded in 
accordance with Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the 
Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board shall 
automatically .be members of the Council; the 
presidents of the divisions shall automatically 
be members of the Council for the vear of their 
presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall be 
their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each afhliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 

(e) The Council shall apportion 48 Council 
memberships to the divisions in proportion to 
the number of members in each civision, and 
shall reapportion them every second year if re- 
quired by changing memberships, but shall pro- 
vide that each division shall have at least one 
membership. The number of councilors serving 
at any one time may be greater than the num- 
ber upon which apportionment is based under 
the following circumstances: when, as a result 
of reapportionment, a division gains one or more 
memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a 
division loses one or more memberships, its rep- 
resentation shall be reduced through the normal] 
expiration of the terms cf the councilors pre- 
viously elected upon its nominations. 
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(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as a 
member of the Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the Association at large. 
A person who is a member by virtue of being 
a member of the Executive Board or president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in para- 
graph (c), may simultaneously be a regularly 
elected member according to paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b), but such person shall have but 
one vote; and a person who is a member as pro- 
vided in paragraph (d) may simultaneously be 
a regularly elected member and/or a member 
by virtue of being a member of the Executive 
Board or president or president-elect of a divi- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec, 4. Each chapter shall accredit its counci- 


‘lor to the secretary of the Council in advance of 


the first meeting after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooper- 
ate in the promotion of general and joint enter- 
prises with the American Library Association 
and other library groups. 

b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area 
involved and voting on the issue favors such 
action; provided, however, that the total num- 
ber of persons voting on the issue shall not be 
less than ten per cent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area. A re- 
gional chapter may consist of any area composed 
of three or more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, 
be designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting 
on the issue is in favor of such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be less than ten 
per cent of the total number of ALA members 
residing within the area involved, and provided 
further that there is no conflict between the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the association involved 
and the Constitution and Bylaws of the American 
Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library As- 


x sociation who is also a member of more than 


one state or territorial chapter shall be ac- 


credited only to the chapter in the state in which 
he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of 
the ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. 
All amendments by ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may admit 
members who are not members of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which con- 
cern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsible provided they are not inconsistent with 
any programs and policies established by the 
ALA Council. Any chapter may establish com- 
mittees and boards which parallel national com- 
mittees and boards in order to carry out over-all 
programs within its own area and to maintain 
liaison between its members and the national 
committees and boards. State, provincial and 
territorial chapters may establish local chapters 
within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and stall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship with- 
in and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises within the Association and 
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with other library groups. Each division shall 
represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

(bì A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the divi- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(bì) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service 
to the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) 
Planning of programs of study and service for 
the type of library as a total institution; (2) 
Evaluation and establishment of standards in 
its field; (3) Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a bearing 
on the type of library represented; (4) Repre- 
sentation and interpretation of its type of library 
in contacts outside the profession; (5) Stimu- 
lation of the development of librarians engaged 
in its type of library, and stimulation of partici- 
pation of members in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions; and (6) Conduct of activities and proj- 
ects for imprevement and extension of service 
in its type of library when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
. improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility for: 
(1) Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties assigned to the particular division; (2) Con- 
duct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities 
of all units within the Association that have a 
bearing on the type of activity represented; (4) 
Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession; (5) 
Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions; and (6) Planning and develop- 
ment of programs of study and research for the 
type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
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tween conferences or meeting 
Such board of directors shall 
a voting or non-voting memb 
elected upon nomination by t 

(b) Each division may es 
mittees, sections, and other 
as may be required to disch 
responsibilities assigned to it, 
section, or other unit devoted 
signed to a type-of-activity 
established in a type-of-librar 

(c) A division may afālie 
gional, state, or local groups 
same field of library service 
Such groups may admit men 
members of the division or ¢ 

Sec. 5 (a) A division shall . 
all members of the Associatic 
bership in that division accc 
visions of Article I of the Eyla 
of this Association may be n 
sion. 

(b) All members of a divi: 
right to vote. Votes by mst 
shall be cast as provided in 
of the Bylaws. Only person 
have the right to hold office. 

Sec, 6. (a) Each division | 
ments made on the basis ef n 
by the Executive Board upo 
of the Committee on Progra 
Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds ar 
tody of the Executive Board 
for and disbursed by its de: 
authorization of the division o: 

(c) A division shall have tł 
its members, to impose additic 
collected shall be subject to 
paragraphs (a)-(b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall in 
half of the Association except 
shall any division commit t 
any declaration of policy, exc 
Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: | 
subject to approval of the Exe 
meetings; organize sections; re 
tinctive name; appoint comn 
within the field of its activitie: 
on activities along the lines o 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division 
by the provisions of the Const 
of the Association to the exten 
applicable. To guide the offi 
in conducting the affairs of a 
peculiar to itself, the division 
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stitution and/or bylaws which shell not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such doéu- 
ments shall provide appropriate zules govern- 
ing the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governec. by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this 
article is amended shall comply with its pro- 
visions by the close of the next annual con- 
ference provided at least ten months shall have 
elapsed, and otherwise by the close of the sec- 
ond annual conference after such amendment. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize zhe organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than 50 members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field.of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition of 
such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the use- 
fulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except a3 authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accouated for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliace with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or Hbrarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round teble by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. 
No person may vote in any round table unless 
a member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference. 


Article VIIT. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee of 
five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article [X. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Board for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the president, 
the president-elect and the treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and the immediate past president of 
the Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association 
may require. Such committee shall define the 
functions of each division, round table, and 
committee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Unless otherwise recommended by the 
Committee on Organization and approval by the 
Council, members of standing committees shall 
be appointed for terms of two years, and may be 
reappointed for a second and third but not a 
fourth consecutive term; but in no case shall ‘a 
person serve on a committee for more than 6 
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consecutive years. Appointments shall be made 
in such manner as to provide continuity in mem- 
bership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in co- 
operation with the divisions. When the functions 
of a subcommittee would fall within the scope 
of a single division that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve as 
a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing division 
for information and to the parent committee for 
action. When the functions would not fall within 
the scope of a single division, the subcommittee 
shall be appointed by and report to the parent 
committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include 
the following general committees with functions 
and size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visua] Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 
mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee shall be limited to two years unless 
the Council or the Executive Board whichever 
has authoritized such committee shall otherwise 
provide. The term of appointment for members 
of a special committee shall end with the ad- 
journment of the annual conference unless the 
Council or Executive Board whichever has au- 
thorized such committees shall provide for a dif- 
ferent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committees and any juries to make 
selections for awards. 

(b} The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
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quired by the groups concerned upon notification 
to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropriately delegated to a 
single division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee or Appointments. At a 
meeting prior to or during the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider the nominations and make its decisions 
as to appointments. 

Sec. 7 (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time 
appointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Boerd, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after eech member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majority, 
the action shall fail. Each committee shall have 
the authority to set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 30 days from the day the 
text of the matter voted upon was mailed prop- 
erly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association 2xcept as authorized, 
nor shall any committee cammit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 
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Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may expen- 
ditures be budgeted in excess of the established 
income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
ennually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 8. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
etatus, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 


Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in which 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Altair Call Number 
Stamping Machine 


for speedy and accurate stamping up to 
three lines of catalog numbers and char- 
acters on the spine of new or rebound 
books. 


Our machine is widely used by libraries. 


KWIKPRINT STAMPING MACHINES 
for flat work also available. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
55 Vandam Street New York 13, N.Y, 








Just published— 


BRITISH SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 
1953-1957 
A Select List of Recommended Books Published 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
Edited by J. L. Anthony 


This new volume is a continuation of BRITISH SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1935-1952, published in 1956. 


Represented are all the major divisions of science and technology, together with such books 
in the field of documentation, libraries, psychology, planning and architecture which are of 
interest to technical readers. Entries are based on those in the ASLIB BOOK LIST. They 
refer primarily to books published by commercial publishers and obtainable through normal 
trade channels. Government publications and Papers of Societies and Institutions are included 
if they contain important contributions to the knowledge of the subject. 


Contents: Outline of Classification; Bibliography; Author Index; Subject Index. 
ix, 251 pages 


1960 Price $9.50 


OTO Pa ma 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


BALANCE SHEET—-AUGUST 31, 19640 
Assets 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Cash in agency account ..cccee cece ens ere cceneeens ee TO eT Ter (ei ioeek wake vee aesaes 1008 987.55 
Investments—at COS! is eisicae dee hed eed cave De dade enews sews es CSS aes s AP EEIE P E s.e. 2,708,061.72 
Real estate—at cost ...... EREE se acing NS te NEE EE OE AE E FEE EE T E ereas 179,422,50 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS cops scce ccc ce eer en ene ee er ewe neesnens EEE preted beads @ bia i $2,888,471.77 
GENERAL AND Srecta FUNDS: 
Cash in banks eae eh eeotee rea erveaattea tee owns ee eeee eee ean e enewnbheoawpeaseereoeovand eeseouunueeeaan Ay enort peany overusad lA + 251,721.31 
Cash aon hand CO e O r T E ee eae eea ruse epepavpeeee aeenveeonmneeteaeaean CEL EE S: E EE E E EE tht eveonpnus ooreo H bannann aoop pernit ae tere eer pa na 500.00 
Cash on deposit ....sceseeeee Kew nee bin snkases Mes ces ARENA ES P ES ite 425.00 
United States treasury bills ......22.05+ eee errr eee Lata ee weet NaGdaee ada dsenianenlae ese E EE »« 297,586.06 
Checks uncollected .....0s Sea DEE Aa wate A EA EE ER IE S P AER E E EAE g 145.75 
Endowment Funds receivable ...sassssis aiaa E EA Saw ee eas abuse nl, ashy oe wala dca atatay egw ce 16,122.71 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..... SO Rice S Ta LS aw Aue tak Cee ee re Pe Mi ate eae E E 4,522.61 
Advances to officers and staff members ...... ENA, a re eee felch a: etlinttinh a ite ET 30,642.20 
Prepaid expense ......-ssccecscenrersccese Vemaeiseaeye SEPIE TET ‘Sep agae Tass Per DLE Saas E teed 5,896.74 
Deferred charges .........6. Vis weeawd oe Py ery a AREA Salbeae ewes Ris ew awl teres Se ee EE 307.00 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $6,732.47 ee ee a ee 2 2 oe ee ee evans 13,632.50 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies „.....sasenssussosserpsssnssasarssnesernserarenuervarrreors . 80,123.13 651,625.01 
Tora. ASSETS eure @uhanrpeve et weeneeen ee eeeewatenaernseeetdceeeer etat etos te oer eeeeegeepeweewreweeeaeeetewnaaernen oe ete $3 540,096.78 
Liabilities 
EnpowMeEnt Funp BALANCES: 
Carnegie Fund a a TLL 0 ea rw a a A CAT a casera ecb ae Boe A oie CET WIIG lac ata io anna doe BAD A 136,158.18 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund wre eevee eaeaneateoevevoawm marge eewavseenemeeer eee wees eoereareere ue temneannaeeeeee 2,568 532.31 
General Endowment Fund pe E E E E E trea apenas evreesnearersenvecannaer ec aeeragner erases seseae ea eevee ewm ser eareoeeoveaszatrerrzr eevee e 119,594.04 
Sarah cq. N. Bogle Endowment Fund Seereee eve E E E E E ete terse oveeve Geos eee r ese ew era E E E E a 5,014.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund e@eenoneevreavranvrnteoavameee ee eee ven eon eaweeeneseweeern eee denwe mee mm emewe nnn eat NEEE 501.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund warPeonpeeweeemeernueeuedreuneseeeuegeneeueae wee ever eereonnreaeama te eeeerenenr reer nrpesresr eens 25 4] 72 
Oberly Memorial Fund obea e@erucaaever at ree eenas 2% meepteemenwmeoae aes “ee waeanana ep eee ape eeeneann tvyro vss eee nrn a 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Find .......... Terr ee PPA. ATA S E NAER aai aa sawa 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney Fund ......neeresoccssasnanecssrecavaceeraos TEET eee ease eeees iw ee 13,445.39 
2,872 ,349.06 
Accounts payable—ALA anonse eee ee ee ee Ree Pp benunae Ce | re 16,122.71 
ToraL ENDOWMENT FUND LIABILITIES sspoconesaso PRAET PER IEN T EEE ENEE A eaten $2,888,471 .77 
GENERAL AND SPECIA FUNDS: 
Accounts payable eevpeeneeet eeareeueoenune ee ewe ae ere eee reer eeee ete emeaeaene mpeeaeoearane *¢ ee ee we eo meme ee yyy (EE E EE Er EE ewe E a ee 2,372.79 
General and Special Fund balances ........ccceee err weenneeace pep ee eee res EEEE EE wes 649,252.22 651,625.01 
Toran LIABILITIES s.uassossesarressaa pornesti Dorrea ciate ee Kee eS R Lee eae REO eS ‘cs $3,540,096.78 


GENERAL FUNDS 


Consolidated Income Summary 


September 1, 1959, to August 31, 1969 
Duzs, Endowment, ete. 
Year Ended Year Ended 


8-31-60 8-31-59 
Membership dues: 
Personal ....: 546.98 E we whee er E ee ere Uixeawees E ETE ws Wis bate cise 8S anise cab atere «+S 215,926.25 83 192,404.09 
Institutional ..... ETAF EE EEE, E EE PE EE E EEN EAA eke RTEA P ES E is 75,854.00 71,177.00 
Special ......... Genes eenes PAA EAE EESN E A peleni E E EE, EEEE 21,425.00 20,075.00 
Vale. aatren nna EEN E A ie ere AE N EA puomia E AA ey 11,780.00 10,147.00 
Affiliation ....,ssraersance Caketan Enan pati ewes hain wai siete picker anes RT Eee Te ee eee 162.20 -- 
Additional divisions ..........-.2-ce06- AEE toes aes Pits EIEEE EE ee evo wares ewowne unde 7 8,970.80 7,849.25 
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Endowment Funds: 


Carnegie Corporation Oe ete eoeoeewraanaeondg ewer rer eee eotheaeneor eer eee eae nan ove toe . *héttveebban tuyn dno obt yy oe 11 7,328 .64 
General @enrveewnwmwneoeee aoeeereowewe ae a a r hinete e o eeu Peeenaa eon S E E E eorhenuneepeanetanave eet neo anwrae @e@ne tere avne ann ee 4,766.03 
Membership Directory sales .......... aereos E EE ere Sails weeavtes cite eos Siete eve cd meee wes wun 1,867.16 
Membership mailing list rental .......unsssssrasveseoronrevassasuranoresnavraesrvorrresrerorroreneorso ia 1,095.98 
Midwinter Meeting registration ...... AR Deau savani eek eas PASS TEA EEE E A ES eee 3,562.00 
Other income ...... ETEA EET A Rr eaieawin GRAAL AGE Daas bed anes Tek A Ie Reena CEN 6,494.44 
TOTAL ee eom etme ee nen onan ee eon oetmee ee oe ee oe ae oe ee ee Poe ee eee ee ee er ee er er t 469 232.50 
Less-~~life membership dues transferred to endowment ...sccsesccccccccccuwcatcrcessuctevttuuepaueeeunes 11,780.00 
TOTAL ae at rece ee awaaae anos ee ee 2 ee ee ee ae ore esa ae ten paecae ea vaeee trasrsasor> Pee ee tteora 457,452.50 
Conference 
Sale of exhibit space ....... sta ae awiariis eres ip Raita bes a Wee tte ata ath wat EAT eau pelted Seren 65,593.50 
Registration fees ........e00. eran Sune E EET bene ee OEA ed aoe rae ei err ee Tee 16,701.76 
Program advertising Cs tee en eae Ce oe oem 3,890.01 
Other income ...... eee bio anew EE E EE N A T ween janan EPE T 913.10 
TOTAL #enovao enivangovo (EERE RETEE EE] tares ovr erwr naan "eses Pee ee ene at eawenn sasesana» Arpraassouearns’ 87,098.37 
Divisional Memberskip Periodicals 
College and Research Libraries ....... jc hahaa Lika Laat S E E APE uted hata aulene wee a Aenea es 16,008.52 
Hospital and Institution Book Guide .......... PETE AE Neneh DS chee Vanes baal wae ees E O sae 26.70 
Library Resources and Technical Services .......-.eccceen cers pa Peet E E. kinda casas eS ye 3,641.39 
School Libraries ..... Sitatraana aah el wales rr iver eeewaryete eae ana TTT CE eee eee eee ee eee Oe ee 5,189.06 
Top of the News .........-- MNES RON has E E E ay Mable 8 anew were een Vee EER EGE te E ET T 10,844.30 
TOTAL sansosna SIAC RE E OT eT E N E E ee EE Tra rere ee © eke aaa 35,709.97 
TOTAL GEN ERAL Funps In COME *eettbtevpeetetQe enn ane ye RBPeae tee ee oe ee ee eee eeu sere ras: ere Fee I E E r E e et 3 580 260.84 
Administration and Program 
Expenditure Budget Summary 
Basic Budget 
Budget 
1959—60 
Ex2cutive Board, officers, ele, ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | ee ee ee ees ee ee ee 10,535.00 
Executive offices sear eam reeerearnenerunetaeestewe re wae eatca te we ewme eo eeaerrereneeaeewe se erates eademree tees eaeaew at eeananteweee tee vazrne 72 1235.00 
Division services sessir eewmaergraweaunteeaeewea Pease adsavfe vpandódý udso gssonyevnon the weeawee ead nn bororo hassan serte 127,880.00 
Washington Office étgtsarzasryr PCR ER Re EeRER ETHER ERE RHEE HET EL SeH HEE SRE AAO RECEP HERR EPH eR EEE EDE 19,030.60 
Headquarters library se@eo era vone eer rer eaeaseea reer eeoa eae ewer erat seat neoeaaee + ewe nean eee se meoeseeaeanae b bubana . rerb 17,269 -D0 
Elections (HESTES eee eun se Oh eeatoer angen te wraeetrreaeeen oep eam eoumneaene ee ne eer eC een ae ow aanaevene pranu, aathanaoane anand 7,650.00 
Midwinter Meeting @eeane@a bon @geaeeveaeeooand estante serana ae syaracancogttunogtysetanrneyr intti vosr LEE SE S E EE E e E E e E a 4,940.00 
Membership records and directory .s.essesserso OT E OEE EES sueo n s ee aa eae aeaa 39,588.00 
Building maintenance ,.....ceweecess owiana essu TERS EELEE TEES aiei Piranen E E N » 29,058.00 
Administrative services and supplies .........- RETEST EEES erates E TEREE aneneen sas 137,577.00 
Less—Administrative Services distributed | ....-.....+- eee eee aniue EEE EEE EE ate 93,995 .00* 
TOTAL C O S a E r E big oropróonunon eee e C S E E E E weeepeev ead eree E E E arteo betru oboyki s>» soka tearaonb wA Ld 371,758.00 
Other Program Budgets 
ALA committees Cr Oe ee ee | tet eReeee Astaatr esn wnawn ee sase voosrs yesaseore ee ee ee ee eS 23,320.00 
Division programs ..+sses-eee aai Sule epee oe se nneece oe enenes esosunsosssossaas» EEEE E ye sees one 33,176.00 
Divisional membership subsidies tonuna eee rena nwe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) ae ee ee ee veoeneene aee 18 ,497.00 
TorTraL tettert +ttoerzovv»szet eo eee ae Ben eae ee PRe eer evenveeeweoee eae °#@ @ eae wrer ea nanaean eee eovr eer ereo eevee eaee Ree 74,993.09 
: Other Budgeted Items 
Bulletin subsidy ..-.. inane joanna PT EE EET Garms EEEE A P E AA ee 10,860.00 
Clerical pool eneaenuse erecas ae ee ed ae ee eh een een ee ee oe ee ey Awpetnue wena we ee ee ee ee ey §,000.00 
National Library Week see enrmeanae aver oeceomttonawea ew eee evean Oe wera eto Oem onoeewn ees eoone ee neeovon erneanvete s. . 5,000.00 
Nazional Defense Education Act s>s»o.a ttrozsoos @encececes teasers ee oe ed een neeenas er ee ee er es 480.00 
Operating resexyyve eee eet en eererrerne ent eawes +n aernee theterazvere oP Pa eee ePeaeeeea eee ae oe eee evens ee ee ee ee ee ey 5,000.09 
White House Conference Sok ent oennanae ee ee ee ee ee een nenee burna 1,860.00 
TOTAL .sesssocsessssseronsawssesee E EET ee eee S eR Tee E ee 28,140.06 
Torar ADMINISTRATION AND PROGRAM ....encees i ecatw le T Wath atalata ate ane EAL ENESE viene 474,891.00 


* credit 


111,843.76 
4,231.09 
1,599.00 
1,129.03 
3,217.00 
6,880.78 


430,543.91 


10,147.00 


420,396.91 


53,112.00 
20,145.50 
3,849.77 
278.12 


77,385.39 


14,350.55 
13.10 
2,954.49 
3,429.53 
8,318.50 


29,066.17 


$ 526,848.47 


Actual 


Year Ended 


8-31-60 


$ 10,139.77 


71,907.38 
125,849.27 
20,417.87 
16,566.78 
5,464.91 
5,141.80 
37,610.94 
29,488.59 
143,422.78 
92,650.60* 


373,359.49 


20,328.84 
24,897.56 
16,016.32 


61,242.72 


10,800.00 
6,516.81 
4,855.11 

618.73 


Sead 


3,506.28 


26,296.93 


$ 460,899.14 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
NOMINEES 1961-62 


Library Administration Division 


For Vice President (President-elect) : 

Louise F. Rees, Consultant Division, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. 

SARAH L, Wauuace, Public Library, Minneapolis. 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


For Secretary for term 1961-63: 

Epwarp C. Heintz, Kenyon College Library, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

ARTHUR M. Kirxsy, Public Library, Norfolk, Va. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 
1961-63: 

DonaLp E. Bean, Public Library, Glenview, II. 

Wayne C. Bootu, Public Library, Seattle. 


Section on Financial Administration 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
Marx Crum, Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Orıver C. Dunn, Purdue University Libraries, 


Lafayette, Ind. 


For Member Executive Committee for term 
1961-62: 
GEORGE Goss, Public Library, Massapequa, N.Y. 


MAGAFILES 


y 
J? 









The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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SoLomon Rosenspaum, Public Library, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 
1961-63: 

ELIZABETH BUTCHER, Public Library, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Frorence E. Harsne, Southern Adirondack Li- 
brary System, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


Section on Governmental Relections 


For Secretary for term 1961-63: 

ViremntA Drewry, Georgia State Department of 
Education, Atlanta. 

MuriEL Hoppes, Council of State Governments 
Library, Chicago. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 
1961-63: 

SALLIE FARRELL, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge. l 

DE LAFAYETTE Rem, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 


Section on Library Organization and 
Management 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

PauL WASSERMAN, Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mrs. Carma R. Leica, California State Library, 
Sacramento. 

For Member Executive Committee for term 
1961-63: 

Mrs. DorotHy M. Crostanp, Georgia Institute 
of Technology Libraries, Atlanta. 

S. Janice KEE, Wisconsin State Free Library 
Commission, Madison. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


For Secretary for term 1961-63: 

KATHERINE Larcn, Public Library, Los Angeles. 

Marion D. Sue, Cuyahoga County Publie Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

For Member Executive Board for term 1961-63: 

ANDREW GEDDES, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Aran L. Heyneman, Public Library, New York. 


Section on Public Relatiors 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect: : 

JosepHine B. Farrincton, Public Relations De- 
partment, Public Library, St. Louis. 

Auice Norton, Public Library, Denver. 

For Member Executive Committe2 
1961-63: 

CLara M. Hart, Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

KATHLEEN Morz, Free Library, Philadelphia. 
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. ORATOR 954 


- New deluxe self-contained record player 
with tone quality surpassing any 
, other player of this type. Four headphone 
outiets make this unit ideal for ~ 
untisturbed group listening. 
Library Net $83.50 

plus $5.20 excise tax. 

(headphones extra) 














owe 

T LISTENING CORNER 12VJ8-5 
Ali purpose transcription player and 
P.A. system with 8 headphone 
outlets distributed around base for 
comfortable group listening. 
4-speed Strobeselector motor 
continuously variable from 
16-84 RPM. Library Net $152.00 
(Headphones extra) 








tune to califone 






RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION, pioneer in easy-to-operate, . 
durable phonographs and tape recorders, is lauded today as Write for catalog and complete 


p leader in the manufacture of professional sound equipment. information on these and othen 
RHEEM CALIFONE products, 


Califone corronruon 


Dept, ALA-22 
1020 North La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


i JUST PUBLISHED—a new supplement to Short 
\ H () R | Story Index, the librarian’s most practical tool for 
keeping short story collections in active use. This 
1955-1958 volume covers 6,392 stories in 376 
collections. Clearly indexes stories by subject, 
| author, and title. Includes a Directory of Publishers. 
| INDEX | SUPPLEMENT 


edited by Estelle A. Fidell and Esther V. Flory 


After years of hard use in the Library and Classroom, 
RHEEM CALIFONE equipment continues to give 
true fidelity and service-free operation. 








- 1960 e clothbound ° $6.00 
Also available: Short Story Index (collections up to 1949}—60,000 stories in 4,320 collections. $14 
(foreign: $17}. "An indexing triumph'—Frances Cheney. "An essential book in public, high school, 
and college libraries"—~Library Journal. Short Story Index Supplement: 1950-1954—9,575 stories in 

Eon 549 collections. $5. 

ax 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 9 960 University Avenue ® New York 52, New York 


. , Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 959 
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Books wear out and you're glad they do. 
What a lonely place a library would be 
if every book on the shelves stayed new 
and clean ... and unread. 


But, books do not have to wear out 
so quickly! Not when you specify Hollis- 
ton’s Roxite Library Buckram for all 
your library binding problems. 


Holliston’s Library Buckram is made 
especially to solve your binding prob- 
lems. It is wear, scratch, tear and mois- 
ture resistant, with a specially built-in 
longevity that pays off in a saving of 
binding dollars. And, there is a wide 
range of bright, cheerful colors which 
keep their new look because they can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Tt really does pay to specify ..... 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


H 0 2 lin N 
FABRICS 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York + Philadelphia - 
Milwaukee «+ San Francisco 


Chicago 


FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 





Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us. 


your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as lsted in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. ...). Want lists invited, 23 East 4th St., New 


York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgi!’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos. and Annual Cumulated). Spring-type 
Binder $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Cver 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Boston 
20, Mass. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK edited by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. New Fifth Edition with special 
features on 4-H Clubs and Senior Citizens. 608 pages. 
($5). Only $3 net to libraries from Senior Citizens of 
America, 1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, Washing- 
ton 11, D.C. 

U.S. Congress: The Debates and Proceedings, First 
to Eighteenth Congress, 1789-1824 (Annals of Con- 
gress), 42v., Gale & Seaton, 1834-56. Excellent condi- 
tion, no rebinding necessary. $150, B-158, 

FOLK ART & ARTIFACTS—FAR CORNERS im- 
ports authentic handcrafted articles in stone, wood, 
bone, and ceramic from all parts of the world with 
library exhibits in mind. We already numer several 
ALA members among our clientele. Sample ship- 
ments made on approval. Wholesale price list avail- 
able. Far Corners, 25812 Dundee Road, Huntington 
Woods, Mich. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washing- 
ton, L.L, N.Y. 

FOR SALE—Two 1954 Bookmobile Trailers and 
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"one 1954 Ford Tractor for hauling same (all in 


_ good condition). Interested persons contact the Board 

oz Wayne County Auditors, Purchasing Division, Mr. 
Walter Fry, Room 928 City-County Building, 400 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. Telephone: 
Woodward 5-2750, Ext. 303. 

FASCINATING BOOKS by former librarian on 
early Americana. “Medora” (by Zdena Trinka— 
$5.95) where once stood the biggest packing plant in 
the world; and where still stands atop a high butte, 
the 30-room Chateau which held its secret more than 
half a century. “Teddy” the Saga oz the Badlands 
($3.95) official story of fantastic region now the 
Roosevelt National Park, America’s newest play- 
ground. International Book Publishers, Lidgerwood, 
N.Dak. Indispensable for school & public library. 


WANTED TO BUY 


SHELVING WANTED. College library would like to 
acquire, new or used, 1000—9” X 3934” U-bar shelves 
for Snead stack. Write quoting quantity and prices 
te B-159. 


” POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5720. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is provided 
by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory service 
by conferences and meetings with librarians and 
trustees. Opportunity to develop new programs such 
as audio-visual, speak before library and lay groups. 


i \ 


Office located in Keene consists of Extension Li- 
brarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 144 work days for 
every month worked, health insurance optional, 
travel costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 
desirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 
within the scale of $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN to head very 
active municipal library in first-rate suburban com- 
munity, 24 miles from N.Y.C. Salary open, com- 
mensurate with experience and capacity for energetic 
and imaginative leadership; small but competent 
staff. Excellent opening for a qualified professional. 
Apply to: Board of Trustees, Madison Public Library, 
Madison, N.J. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. Require li- 
brary school degree. Publicizing library services and 
programs. Diversified work. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Community on Long Island Sound, 50 min- 
utes from New York. Write head librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts, church 
related college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
credited L.S. required. Experience not essential. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. 38-hr. work 
week. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open February 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. 
Carper, Lbn., Elizabethtown College Library, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Assistant to librarian 
and supervisor of services to adults and young peo- 
ple; „beautiful medium-size library, growing field of 
work. Professional degree, supervisory experience 
desirable. One month vacation, 12 days sick leave. 
Position open immediately. Beginning salary $5500, 
depending upon qualifications. Apply: Edward R. 
Pan Librarian, Lancaster Free Library, Lancaster, 

a. 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Director in ad- 
ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Mary- 
land and develop cooperative service and resources. 
Three main county libraries, 2 branches (one com- 
pleted last*year), 3 bookmobiles, Total ‘area popula- 
tion approximately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 
miles south of Washington, D.C. Library Science de- 
gree, 2 years’ experience required. State retirement, 
Social Security, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave policy. Beginning 
salary $5500 plus $275 yearly increments. Write: 
Edward B., Hall, Director, Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association, La Plata, Md. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Chief, Technical 
Processes, both positions require College degree plus 
Master’s Degree in Library Science. Experience pre- 
ferred, but not required. Age 21-45. Wonderful op- 
portunity. Vacation and sick leave benefits plus free 
hospital insurance. Growing library in beautiful Cen- 
tral Florida, city of 50,000. Apply Civil Service Office, 
City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 


midwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT. Position open 
January J at the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
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Opportunity to work with 5 other consultants in li- 
brary development programs as Wisconsin takes ac- 
tion on new state-wide survey of library conditions. 
Degree from accredited library school and 5 years 
public library experience required, with willingness to 
use own car in travel. Beginning salary $6060, with 
outstanding state personnel benefits. Apply to: 
S. Janice Kee, Secretary, Free Library Commission, 
State Capitol, Madison. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for Charles City Pub- 
lic Library. Salary depending upon ability and experi- 
ence. Apply to Library, Charles City, lowa. 

FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New positions in 
branch, children’s and reference work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $7345 depending upon experience and position, 
Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual iringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 


Lansing. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

YOUNG WOMAN to head Adult Circulation De- 
partment, with responsibilities in the areas of adult 
and young adult book selection. Experience pre- 
ferred. 38-hour, 5-day week, air-conditioned building. 
Apply to Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public 
Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN in New Dickinson 
County Library with headquarters in Carnegie Li- 
brary, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a wonderful recrea- 
tion area in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Library 
Director: to plan and administer new county-wide 
library service for 23,677 people. Library science 
degree required plus four years administrative ex- 
perience. Salary: $5800-$6200 depending on experi- 
ence. Assistant Librarian in charge of bookmobile 
service. Library science degree required. Bookmobile 
experience valuable. Salary: $5000-$5300. Library 
begins program January l, 1960. Social Security, 
Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Vacation to be de- 
termined. Apply immediately: Robert St. Louis, 
President, Dickinson County Library Board, 320 
Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in charge of Adult 
Services, open now. Modern air-conditioned library. 
Fast-growing community, moderate living casts. 

L.S. and experience desired. Reference Librarian. 
Position open February 1961. MLS and experience 
desired but not necessary. Three weeks vacation, 
Social Security, sick leave, insurance optional. 
Apply: Carlos Cuitino, Director, Hutchinson Public 
Library, Hutchinson, Kan. 

CHICAGO SUBURB. Glencoe Public Library has 
immediate openings for head librarian and for staff 
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assistant, both with professional trainirg. Salaries 
open, depending on training and experience. For iur- 
ther information write President Board of Trustees, 
Glencoe Public Library, Glencoe, I. i 

THE CITY IS SALINA, KANSAS, 45,000 and 
bustling. The library is the Salina Public, busy and 
seeking to interpret its services to an exciting com- 
munity. The job is Head of Reference, aud it means 
complete reorganization of services. This requires a 
good professional. The money starts at $5200. Write 
Jerome Cushman, Librarian. 

BUSINESS LIBRARIAN—We need an assistant 
in our famed Business & Labor Service. No evening 
hours, salary $4464-$5868 depending on past experi- 
ence. Other benefits. Apply Akron Public Library, 
Akron, Ohio. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the City of 
Warren, Mich., population 90,000, located Detroit 
metropolitan area. Salary range $5255-$6047. Appoint- 
ment may be made above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Require gradua- 
tion from college with specialization in library sci- 
ne Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren, 


ich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN Zor County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree requized. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson 
County Library. Main Library is located in In- 
dependence, Missouri, and the system 2onsists of 
nine Branch Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Appli- 
cant should have L.S. degree and successful adminis- 
trative experience. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom 
Lee, President, Jackson County Library Board, 
Buckner, Mo. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college. Beginning 
salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifications. 
Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield available. One summer month vaca- 
tion with week at Christmas and in the spring. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Western College for Women, Oxford, 


io. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN for well-estaklished, 36 
doctor clinic, in city of 28,000 people. Salary open. 
Benefits include medical care, life insurance and 
pension plan at no cost to employee. Firm pays 
part of Blue Cross premium. Under Social Security. 
Contact Manager, Quain & Ramstad Clinic, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for community sf 25,000. 
One-half hour from Chicago Loop. Salery $4400- 
$4800, depending on experience and trainirg. Annual 
increments. Position open December 15. Apply: 
Calumet City Public Library, 760 Wentworth Ave- 
nue, Calumet City, II. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF LAKE COUNTY (In- 
diana). Coordinator of Children’s Work. Responsible 
for building and supervising the children’s and 
young people’s library collections (books, films, rec- 
ords) throughout an expanding county system; with 
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She overall planning of related activities. The pro- 
fessional potential as concerns both salary and op- 
portunity is limited only by individual competence. 
Beginning salary up to $6300 depending upon ex- 
perience and qualifications. Apply to William Shore, 
Associate Director, 75 East 73rd Avenue, Crown 
Point, Ind. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES need 
Reference Assistants in Main Library and Education 
Library. Also open are the positions of Commerce 
Librarian and Gift & Exchange Librarian. Begin- 
ning salaries range up to $7296 depending upon 
experience and qualifications. Graduate degree in 
library science from an accredited library school 
also required. Apply: Mrs. Celianna Wilson, Ohio 
State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Avenue, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN for outstanding Journalism Library. 
M.S. in L.S. with library experience required, pre- 
ferably in a journalism or newspaper library. Jour- 
nalism training or newspaper experience also de- 
sirable. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 
Apply to: Ralph H. Parker, Librarian, University 
« of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. 

CATALOGUERS: Would you like to work in a 
fast-growing library which is changing to L C classi- 
fication? Positions open now for one person with 
science background or experience and another with 
serials experience. Excellent working conditions in 
a new air-conditioned building. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Apply to: Ralph H. Parker, Li- 
daa University of Missouri Library, Columbia, 

0. 
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ACTIVE CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY in growing com- 
munity needs qualified Adult Librarian. Expanding 
system includes three small branches, with book- 
mobile service pending. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $4296-3$5232, de- 
pending on experience; usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, 


Ariz. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMIS. 
SION. Three positions: State retirement plus Social 
Security, group insurance voluntary, three weeks 
vacation, cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
J. Watkins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, New Mexico. As- 
sistant librarians for three regional libraries. One 
in beautiful Cimarron country; one in high Eastern 
Plains country; one in the Four Corners area includ- 
ing the Navajo Reservation. Library science degree 
required. Public library, extension and/or county 
library experience desirable. Entering salary $4380, 
increasing to $4620 in six months, maximum $6060. 

THE NEW MEXICO INSTITUTE OF MINING & 
TECHNOLOGY has opening for an assistant li- 
brarian experienced in book and periodical acquisi- 
tioning. Also position for reference librarian in Re- 
search Division Library. Library degrees required. 
Salary depending on experience and training, In- 
surance, retirement, sick leave, three weeks vacation. 
Write W. Martin Speare, Librarian, Campus Station, 
Socorro, N. Mex. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Library invites applications 


« for the position of Technical Services Librarian to 


` begin July 1, 1961. Will direct all technical services 
including acquisition by purchase, gift, and ex- 


change, cataloging, serials work, binding, and photo 
reproduction. Prefer a man who has administrative 
ability and experience in the technical services. Good 
salary and other benefits, Library building addition 
now in the planning stage. Apply: Davis Otis Kelley, 
University Librarian, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog, or 
Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. 
Degree in Library Science required. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Maximum age, 45. Appoint- 
ment on January 1, 1961, with probable salary range 
of $4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick 
leave; excellent retirement program. Apply Civil 
Service Office, City Hall, Pueblo, Colorado, before 
December 9, 1960. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a publice library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

HUMANITIES LIBRARIAN wanted for modern, 
growing college library. Salary up to $5784, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Position open now, but can be 
held if necessary. Major in art, music, languages, 
drama, speech or literature required, and 5th year 
library degree. Beautiful area, near Tetons, Yellow- 
stone, Sun Valley, and Salt Lake City. Social Secu- 
rity, other benefits. Good working conditions in 
modern building. For details, write: Eli M. Oboler, 
Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to be responsible 
for all public services to adults. Professional degree 
necessary. Beginning salary of $5900. Usual fringe 
benefits. Direct inquiries to: Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, 
era Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, 

ont. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Technical Services 
wanted for university library in Rocky Mountain 
area. Staff includes five professionals, seven clericals. 
Good beginning salary and good future salary in- 
creases for right person with good experience in 
cataloging and acquisitions. Man preferred. Knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and budgeting desirable. Beauti- 
ful new library structure on divisional lines. Life, 
group hospitalization, and medical insurance plans; 
Social Security; state and TIAA retirement plans. 
Excellent climate, scenery; friendly, informal at- 
mosphere. B-157. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of circulation 
and reference. Beautiful library in aggressive modern 
town of 25,000. Near Portland, Seattle, and beaches. 
Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, Social 
Security. state retirement, city paid life insurance 
and medical insurance. Salary $4968-$5814. Apply to 
Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, Librarian, Longview Pub- 
lic Library, Longview, Wash. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for well-estab- 
lished County Library with headquarters within 8 
miles of the City of Spokane. Candidate must have 
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graduate library degree and good library experience. 
Salary to start $5000 per annum. Social Security, 
State Retirement Fund, 3 weeks vacation, generous 
sick leave. Apply to Florence K. Johnson, Librarian, 
Spokane County Library, E. 12004 Main Ave., Spo- 
kane 62, Wash. 

far west 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—A place to enjoy life 
while advancing your librarian career. Fresno is the 
place to live, work and play; offering variety to suit 
every taste including cultural activities, two colleges, 
all forms of mountain recreation, outdoor living: from 
April to November—low living costs! Our library is 
new and modernistic. It offers a variety of unique 
services, among them a reading program for the 
blind. Qualifications—Graduation from an ALA ap- 
proved school of librarianship-—substitutions possible. 
Salary—begins at $381 per month, advance in 6 
‘months to $403, increases to $476. Those with 
qualifications substantially above the minimum may 
be appointed at the second step. Apply to Mr. E. W. 
Firby, Director of Personnel, Room 101, Hall of 
Records, Fresno 21, Calif. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Friendly Southern California 
community of 10,000. Library school degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Starting salary 
$475~$525 per month. A growing library with chal- 
lenging future. Write George W. Lindsay, Chairman 
Library Board, 170 West Sierra Madre Blvd., Sierra 
Madre, Calif. 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN. Salary $543-$660 (five 
steps, three-year range). Starting salary dependent 
on experience. Duties include planning, organizing, 
‘and directing the activities of the Children and 
Young People Services Section of the library. Merit 
system. California State Retirement Plan. Paid va- 
cations and sick leave. Paid health insurance. Credit 
Union. Expanding community of 107,000. Eventual 
population estimated at 250,000. Centrally located 
with regard to the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Funds approved for the construction of new central 
library and branch library building. Excellent pro- 
motional and career opportunities. Graduation from 
an accredited library school and three years of pro- 
fessional library experience required. Apply to: 
William J. Griffith, Director, Anaheim Public Li- 
brary, 114 North Clementine Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN: Monthly salary 
$641-$726 per month, dependent on qualifications. 
This position, under the general direction of the 
City Librarian, is in charge of work with the public. 

e or she supervises all library public service outlets, 
which include the Main Library (adult and juvenile), 
one small branch library, two neighborhood stations, 
and a bookmobile. Requires a four-year degree in li- 


LIBRARIANS 


The City of Los Angeles has immediate openings 


with a salary range of $5004 to $6192. Degree in 
Library Science required, Excellent opportunity for 
advancement with additional experience. These chal- 
lenging positions offer ideal working conditions in a 


progressive library system. Write immediately to: 


Personnel Officer 
Los Angeles City Public Library 
630 West 5th Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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brarianship or successful completion of a one-year 


graduate course from a library school accredited by.. 


the ALA, plus substantial, recent and increasingly 
responsible professional library experience. If you 
are interested in this challenging San Francisco- 
Bay Area position, you are invited to send your 
resume to the Personnel Department, Rocm 347, City 
Hall, Richmond, California, BEacon 2-1212, extension 
343. 

SACRAMENTO CITY LIBRARY has 2 openings 
for professional librarians: Audio-Visual, branch or 
young people’s work depending on interest and 
qualifications. Salary range $4800-$5760. Benefits in- 
clude retirement plan integrated with Social Security 
and non-contributory health plan. No civil service 
examination. Address inquiries to City Librarian, 
Sacramento City Library, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


GLENDORA PUBLIC LIBRARY has opening for — 


a general assistant and a children’s librarian. Salary 
depends upon training and experience. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security, Library Board, Glendora Public Li- 
brary, Glendora, Calif. 


canada 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN required by, 


Provincial Library, Administration Bldz., Regina, 
Sask. Responsible for: Technical services including 
centralized cataloguing for the Public Libraries in the 
Province; the compilation of Books for All, a list of 
recent nonfiction accessions, other duties as required. 
Working conditions include a 5-day week (no Satur- 
day or evening hours), three weeks vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave, Group Medical, Group Life Insurance 
and collective bargaining. Minimum qualifications— 
B.A., B.L.S. plus some professional experience. Sal- 
ary range $426~$518. In addition to the above there 
are two other professional positions vacanz, Librarian 
I and Librarian IH, For further information and appli- 
cation forms, contact the Public Service Gommission, 
Room 328, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. Please refer to file No. c/c 6689. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OLDER WOMAN desires cataloging position in 
Liberal Arts College or Public Library in the North 
Central or Northwest area. B.A., B.S. w:th Library 
cert, M.A, in literature. High school teaching ex- 
perience. 15 years college cataloging experience, 
10 years head librarian. Available July 1. B-70-W. 

ENJOYED SMALL LIBRARY FRONT DESK 
and reference; book and travel background, basic 
library courses; prefer Eastern Penna., or Harrisburg 
(Pa.). Moderate salary if interesting work. B-72-W. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR (man, 33, M.S.L.S. plus 
additional credits) seeks challenging position which 
will utilize his unique administrative background and 
knowledge of books. B-73-W. 

CATALOGER desires geographical change. Out- 
standing educational background, experience, refer- 
ences. Languages, including Russian. Teaching. Man, 
oe age, perfect health, presently employed. 

-74-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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’ Acereditation 


ASD—Adult Services Division 
CSD—Children’s Services Division 


A 


Com., ALA, Midwinter 
Mtg., 236; Montreal Conf., 596-97 
Acquisitions Section, RTSD, Montreal 
Conf., 594-95 ey 
Adkins, Bertha §., The White House 

Conference on Aging (ed.}, 638 
Avutt EDUCATION: Enoch Pratt Plans an 
Institute, Nicodemus and Walker, 684- 
86; Program Services Institutes in 
Pittsburgh, Kolish, 860-61; Workshop 
on Aging, Eason, 475-77 
Adult Services Division, committee ap- 
* pointments, 155; Midwinter Mtg., 228; 
Montreal Conf., 584, 586 
AGING: 
Public Library Reporter No. 10, 157 
Senate hearings, Washington Report, 99 
Workshop on Aging, Eason, 475-77 
See also White House Conference on 
Aging 
Alexander, Elenora, New Goals for the 
School Library, 113-14 
Alexander, Susanna, Vitalizing a Publie 
Library, 745-51 
American Association of School Librar- 
jans, Memo to Mems., 569; Midwinter 
Mtg., 229; Montreal Coni., 586 
American Association of State Libraries, 
election results, 615; Midwinter Mtg., 
229; Montreal Coni., 586-87 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship in 
1960, White, 665-67 
Announcing the 1960 ALA Awards, Ci- 
tations, Scholarships, Slocum, 55-58 
Arizona’s Traveling Trustee, Chadwick, 
777-18 
Arkansas Discovers Asia, Keathley, 773- 
75 
Asheim, Lester, ltr., 806 
Asta Projecr: Arkansas Discovers Asia, 
Keathley, 773-75 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, Midwinter Mtg., 229-30; Mont- 
real Conf., 587 
Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, Midwinter Mtg., 230; Mont- 
real Conf., 588-89 
Atlantic Provinces Library Association, 
Midwinter Mtg., 226 
Audio-Visual Committee, ALA, Midwinter 
Mtg., 236; Montreal Conf., 597 
Audio-Visual Institute, Montreal Conf., 
70-71, 597, photos, 582-83 
Aurianne Award, 56; winner, 691 
Å WARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Announcing 1960, 55-58 
1960 Citation of Library Trustees, 157- 
58 
Beta Phi Mu Award, 57; winner, 689 
Caldecott Medal, 56; winner, 692 
Clarence Day Award, 55; winner, 688 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Awards, 207; Bulletin Bd., 632: 
Memo to Mems., 185 
E, P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, 58; 
winner, 692 i 
Exhibits Round Table Award, 56-57 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 58; 
winner, 692 
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Note: The index to the January-November issues was printed é 
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AASL—American Association of School Librarians 
ASL—American Association of State Libraries 
ACRL—Association ot College and Research Libraries 
AHIL—Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
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LAD-—Library Administration Division . a. 
LED—Library Education Division Se oo 
PLA-—Public Library Association 
RSD-—Reference Services Division 
RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 
YASD—Young Adult Services Division 

Scholarships, 58; 


Grolier-Americana Broad View of LSA, McCormick, 375-77 


winners, 692 

Grolier Society Award, 56; winner, 689 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Pe- 
riodicals Award, Midwinter Mtg., 
226 

H. W. Wilson Scholarships, 241 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 57- 
58; winner, 690 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
58; winners, 690-91 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award, 55; win- 
ner, 688 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, 57; win- 
ner, 691-92 

Library Literature Award, 56; winner, 
691 

Margaret Mann Citation, 57; deadline 
for nominations, Bulletin Bd., 4; 
winner, 691 

Melvil Dewey Award, 55; winner, 688- 
89 

Newbery Medal, 56; winner, 692 

Newhery and Caldecott Awards 1960, 
323-25 

Trustee Citations, 57, 157-58; winners, 
689, 757 {photo} 

World Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals 
annual award established, 724, 843 


Bailey, Zena, Center for Children’s 
Books, 681-83 

Barnstead, Winifred Glen, Tribute to 
American Librarians, 280-81 

Bassam, Bertha, Welcome to Canada 
{ed.}, 265 

Beatty, Cora M., retires, Memo to 


Mems., 105; tribute to, 240 (photos) 
Before the Library Opens, Rehring, 133- 
36 
Best of the West, Howard, 695-96 
Beta Phi Mu Award, 57; winner, 689 
Bevis, Dorothy L., NLW and State Li- 
brary Goals, 34-36 
Bissett, Florence ÅA., Pre- and Post- 
Conf. Tours from Montreal, 315-20 
Boliman, William P. III, ltr, Carl H. 


Milam, 6 
Book Lists: Books about Canada and 
Canadians, Wood, 223-24; Notable 


Books of 1959, 219-20; Notable Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1959, 325-29 

BookMospiLes: standards for service, 246 

Books: LTP bookbinding project, 867-68; 
Gray, Itr., 562 

Books about Canada and Canadians, 
Wood, 223-24 

Books and Broadcasting, Pack, 463-69 

Books and Pamphlets on Canadian Li- 
braries and Librarianship, Hardisty, 
313-14 

Books Come to Children through LSA, 
Wallace, 373-75 

Bookstores in Japan, Melcher, Daniel, 
itr., 5; Pearce, Donald J., ltr, 5 

Bothe, Edna E., “Good Neighbor” Pol- 
icy of Library Extension, 752-54, 760 

Bowles, Chester, Free Men and Free 
Books, 11-16 

Breaking What Barriers?, 276-79 


\ 


Brown, Charles Harvey, 1875-1960, Orr, 
369-72 (photo); 185 
Bupcer, ALA: Budget Making Begins at 
Midwinter, 27; Development and 
Maintenance of ALA Program Activi- 
ties, 585; Program for Progress, 
Wallace, 761 
Bulman, Learned T., Itr., 261 
BYLaws! 
American Association of Library Trus- 
tees, PLA, 413 
American Library Trustee Association, 
PLA, 703-05 
Armed Forces Librarians Sect., PLA, 
412-13 
Public Library Association, 340 
(See also CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS) 


Cc 
Caldecott Medal, 56; winner, 692 
Canada Council, McGeachy, 502-03 


Canada’s National Library~~a Progress 
Report, Lamb, 287-93; photo, April 
cover 


Canadian and American Library associa- 
tions, Morton, 282-85 
Canadian Arts and Handicraft, 
pherson, 496-99 
Canadian L. Assn., 282-85; directory, 111 
Canadian Library Education and Cer- 
tification, Desrochers, 310-12 
Carleton University Library Building, 
Gifford, 478-86 
Carlson, Wm., Itr., 6 
Carner, Charles, appointment to hdgqrs. 
staff, 453, 568 (phote) 
CATALOGING: 
Book catalogs, 708 
Cataloging in Source, Mahoney, 197- 
201, 633 
Consumer reaction survey of catalog- 
ing-in-source experiment, Midwinter 
Mtg., 235 
Institute on cat. code revision, 595, 
Midwinter Mtg., 235 
International conf. on, 168 
Moving Toward, International Catalog- 
ing Agreement, Haskins, 194-96 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, Grove, 769 
Rpt. of cataloging-in-source experi- 
ment available, Bulletin Bd., 354 
Cataloging in Source, Mahoney, 197- 
201, 633 
CENSORSHIP, 272 
Commission on noxious and obscene 
matters and materials, 654 
Due process in censorship of books, 
676 
First Freedom—the Freedom to Read, 
Dunlap, 518-19 
Principle, Not the Book, (ed.), Mce- 
Neal, 355 
Census Reports by Electronics, Hage, 62- 
63 
Center for 
681-83 
Chadwick, Catherine S., Arizona’s Trav- 
eling Trustee, 777-78 


Mac- 


Children’s Books, Bailey, 
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Chait, William, Library Building Cam- 
paigns, 513-15 
Children’s Books of 1959, Notable, 326- 
29 
Children’s Services Division, Midwinter 
Mtg., 230-32; Montreal Conf., 589-90 
Cincinnati school libraries, 133-36 
CIRCULAT:ON:; LTP control study, 616, 
699 
Circulation Services, ad hoc Com., ALA, 
Midwinter Mtg., 234 
Crrations: see Awards, Citations, and 
Scholarships 
Clapp, Verner W., “To Assist in Solv- 
ing the Problems of Libraries,” 187- 
93; Senate Ratification of Florence 
Agreement, 377-78 
Clarence Day Award, 55; winner, 688 
. Crassirication: How Should Books Be 
Arranged, 634 
Click, Cindy, Report from Youth on 
the White House Conference, 473-74 
Coburn, Morton, Breaking What Bar- 
riers?, 277 
Columbia, Missouri, P.L., 745 
Committee on Organization, Midwinter 
Mtg., 238 
Conference Circuit in Britain, Vosper, 
209-12 
ConFERENCES: In Britain, Vosper, 209-12; 
on Library Educ., 721 
CONSTITUTION AND Byraws, ALA: pro~ 
posed amendments, 382-83; amendments 
at Montreal Conf., 583-84 
Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 
Midwinter Mtg., 237 
Continuous Conveyor Processing, Hunt, 
764-68 
Council, ALA, annual conf, action, 583- 
84; Midwinter Mtg. action, 225-26 
Council-Division relations, ALA, 453-523 
Council Nominating Com., rpt., 39, 883 
Council on Library Resources: 
ARE study of bibliographie control of 
microforms, Bulletin Bd., 352 
Barrow’s study of book papers, 633 
Brown Univ. study of school library 
services, Bulletin Bd., 352 
Circulation control study, 616 
Development of stable book paper, 
Bulletin Bd., 257 
Implementation of school  Lbrary 
standards, Memo to Mems., 724 
Internatianal conf. on cataloging, Bul- 
letin Bd., 168 
Library of the future exhibit, Memo 
LTP developing and testing, 46-47; 
projects, Memo to Mems., 452; study 
of book charging systems, 699; test- 
ing prcgram for copiers, 699; “To 
Assist in Solving the Problems of Li- 
braries,’? 187-93 
Councilors, ALA, newly elected, 692 
Crowder, Thomas E., ltr., 720 
Culver, Essae M., ltr., 720 


D 


Davis, Eleanor H., Libraries in Hawaii, 
846, 856-57 

Desrochers, Rev. Edmond &., Canadian 
L. Educ. and Certification, 310-12 

Developing Libraries for Higher Edu- 
cation in Thailand: A Cooperative 
Project, Rufsvold and Lowell, 833-43 

Development and Maintenance of ALA 
Program Activities, 585 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Awards, 
207; Bulletin Bd., 6382; Memo to 
Mems., 185; Washington Rpt., 362 

Dunlap, Leslie W., The First Freedom- 
the Freedom to Read, 518-19 

Duplicates Exchange Union, 800 
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E 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, 58; 
winner, 692 

Early Libraries in Quebec City and 
Montreal, Wees, 303-08 

Eason, Helga H., Workshop on Aging, 
475.77 

Education Index, 74 

Egoff, Sheila, Read It on Microfilm, 
286; 386 (photo) 

Emerging Publie Library as Seen in 
Hawaii, Leigh, 847-54 

Enoch Pratt Plans an Institute, Nico- 
demus and Walker, 684-86 

Erickson, Robert, Itr., 562 

Ersted, Ruth, and Frances Henne, On 
Using Standards for School Library 
Programs, 124-29 

Evanston, Ill, Township High School L., 
136-41 

Executive Board, ALA, annual conf, 
action, 584; members elected at Mid- 
winter, 226; Midwinter Mtg. action, 
227; fall meeting, Memo to Mems., 811 

Exnisits: AHIL traveling, 706; Century 
21 World Exposition, 724, 811 

Exhibits Round Table, Midwinter Mtg., 
238; rpt., Memo to Mems., 645 

Exhibits Round Table Award, 56-57 

Expansion of Library Service in the 
USSR, Fediai, 379-81 


F 


Fediai, Victor, Expansion of Library 
Service in the USSR, 379-81 

Fitms: Culver, Itr., 720 

First Freedom—the Freedom to Read, 
Dunlap, 518-19 

Florence Agreement, 66; Senate ratifica- 
tion of, Verner W. Clapp, 377-78 

Porreicn LIBRARIES: Developing Libraries 
for Higher Education in Thailand: A 
Cooperative Project, Rufsvold and 
Lowell, 833-43 

Forgotten Age Group, ltr., Bulman, 
261; Rr., Simpson, 93-94; ltr., Walker, 


6 
Foulk, Richard N., Revisions in ALA 
Group Insurance Plan, 529-36 
Frazier, Alexander, Open Learning and 
the School Librarian, 115-18 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 58; 
winner, 692 
Free Men and Free Books, Bowles, 1l- 
16 


Fulton, Deoch, Harry Miller Lydenberg, . 


1876-1960, 668-70 


G 


Gagliardo, Ruth, Libraries, Children, and 

Youth, 470-73 

Gaver, Mary V., Implementing the New 

Standards, 130-32 

George Bought That Lantern, Judson, 
671-76 

Gifford, Hilda, Carleton University Li- 
brary Building, 478-80 

Gilroy, Marion, With Parka and Sleep- 
ing Bag, 294-300 

Glens, Ronald V., 568 (photo); appoint- 
ment to hdqrs. staff, 453 

“Good Neighbor” Policy of Library Ex- 
tension, Bothe, 752-54, 760 

Goodacre, Ivor J., ltr., 93 

Good Reading for Youth Project, 424 

GRANTS: 

Carnegie Corporation, for LC Africana 
section, Bulletin Bd., 169; to survey 
state libraries, 452, 709 

US—USSR Librarians Mission, 364 

World Book Encyclopedia annual 
award established, 843 

(See also Council on Library Re- 


sources} 


Gray, Margaret, htr., 562 






Grimson, Sybil, Museums and raric 
in Montreal, 493.95 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 58, 692 ° 

Grolier Society Award, 5€; winner, 68° 

Grove, Lee E., National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections, 769-71 


H 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Peri- 
odicals Award, Midwinter Mtg., 226 

H. W. Wilson Scholarships, 241 

Hage, Elizabeth B., Censis Reports by 
Electronics, 62-63 

Hamilton, Robert Morris, 
What Barriers?, 278-79 

Hamlin, Arthur T., Itr., 92; 805-06 

Hamlyn, Grace, What co Wear in 
Montreal in June, 222 

HaAnoicarreo: National Index on Deaf- 
ness, Speech aud Hearing, 169 

Hands Across the Border, Martha ' 
Shepard, 275 oa 

Hardisty, A. Pamela, Books and“ 
Pamphlets on Canadian Libraries and 
Librarianship, 313-14 

Harlow, Neal, Breaking Wkat Barriers?, 
276-77 

Haskins, Susan M., Moving Toward In- 
ternational Cateloging Agreement, 194- ., 
96 ' 

Hawaii, Emerging Public Library ar“ 
Seen in, Leigh, 847.54 

Hawaii, Libraries in, Davis, 846, 856) 
57 = 

Headquarters bldg. (photo), Jan. cover 
761 

HEADQUARTERS Buizninc Funn, ALA, July- 
August cover, 583, November covers + 
contributions to, 645, 724 JF 

HEADQUARTERS Starr, ALA, 453, 568, 724, 
801 l 

Heiliger, Edward, What Is Happening to 
Our Overseas Libraries?, 663-65 

Help We Give, Swank, 657-62 . 

Henne, Frances, and Ruth Ersted, On. 
Using Standards for School Library 
Programs, 124-29 

Holmes, Doris F., Standards Are Goals, 
119-23 

Hopper, Mrs. H. P., Itr., $06 

Hopper, Jean, Itr., 806 

Horner, Kent C., Itr., 561-62 

Howard, Robert W., Best of the West, 
695-96 

Hunt, James R., Continuous Conveyor / 
Processing, 764-68 


Breaking 


m oUt 


i 


Implementing the New Standards, Gaver, 
130-32 

Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation, 477, $31 

INDEXING: American Assn, of Law Li- 
braries, 74-75; National Index on ig? 
Deafness, Speech and Hearing, Bulle- ‘?* 
tin Bd., 169; Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, Bulletin Bd., 800; 
Wilson Indexes, 74 4 

InrorMarion Retrievan: ‘“‘Automatic 
Storage and Retrieval for Libraries,” 
Shipman, Memo to Mems., 811 í 

Institute on Catalog Code Revision, 235, 
336, 595 ` 

Institutes, Workshops, Semirars, 830 

Insurance; Revisions in ALA Group In- 
surance Plan, Foulk, 529-30 

Interlibrary Cooperation, Progress in, 
520-21 . 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: F 
Free Men and Free Books, Bowles, 

11-16 

Help We Give, Swank, 657-62 
Ltr., Ivor J. Goodacre, 93 
Ltr., F. C, Tighe, 93 
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` ifS—USSR Librarians Mission, 364 
‘acernational Relations Com., ALA, Mid- 
‘ywinter Mtg., 237; Montreal Conf., 597- 


. 49B 

ana Relations Round Table, 
« Midwinter Mtg., 238 

fsadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 57-58; 
winner, 690 


7 J 

Japanese Librarians Field Seminar rpt., 
786 

Jaycee’s Good Reading for Youth Proj- 
ect, Bulletin Bd., 424 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 58; 
: winners, 690-91 

Joint ALA-CLA Conference, 1960. See 
Montreal Conference. 

Joint conf, evaluation committees, 644 . 

Jones, Isabella T., Itr., 261 

Joseph W. Lippincott. Award, 55; win- 
ner, 688 

Judson, Clara Ingram, George Bought 
That Lantern, 671-76 


K 


Kaiser, Walter H., New Wayne County 
Library Headquarters Building, 611-15 

Katz, William, appointed to bdqrs. staff, 
568 (photo) 
eathley, Katharine, Arkansas Discovers 
Asia, 773-75 
lepper, Robert, Itr., 563 

»olish, Kate, Program Services Institutes 
in Pittsburgh, 860-61 


L 


+a Crosse, Wis., P.L., 31-34 

a Roulotte—Montreal’s Unigue Caravan 
Theater, MacGillivray, 500-01 

Lamb, W. Kaye, Canada's National Li- 
brary-~A Progress Report, 287-93 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, 57; winner, 
691-92 

Leigh, Robert D., Emerging Publie Li- 
brary as Seen in Hawaii, 347-54 

Let’s Learn from the Schools, Silberberg, 
145-47 

zibraries, Children and Youth, Gagliardo, 
470-73 

wibraries in Hawaii, Davis, 846, 856-57 

Library Administration Division, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 232; Montreal Conf., 590- 
91; Nominees 1960-61, 406; 1961-62, 958 

“ibrary Building Campaigns, Chait, 513- 
15 

ibrary Education Division, Midwinter 
Mtg., 232-33; Montreal Conf., 591-92 

Library Literature Award, 56; winner, 
691 

Library of Congress, 269 

Library Recruitment in N. C., 68 

Lenary Services Act, 9, 98-99, 181, 268- 
69, 360-62, 442.43, 574, 644, 653-54, 737, 
801, 819-21 
Books Come to Children through LSA, 

Wallace, 373-75 

Broad View of LSA, McCormick, 375-77 
McDonough’s rpt. to Council, 238-39 
àbrary Services Act Revision Com. 
recommendations, 244 

Library Services Act—The First Three 
Years, Lorenz, 17-27 

Library Technology at Work, Poole, 44-47 

Lomer, Gerhard, What to See in Mon- 
treal, 490-93 

Long, Fern, The White House Conference 
on Aging (ed.), 638-39 

Lorenz, John G., Library Services Act— 
The First Three Years, 17-27 

Lowell, Mildred Hawksworth, and Mar- 
garet I, Rufsvold, Developing Libraries 
for Higher Education in Thailand: A 
Cooperative Project, 833-43 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 1876-1960, Ful- 
ton, 668-70 (photo) 


M 


MacGillivray, Leo, La Roulotte—Mon- 
treal’s Unique Caravan Theater, 500-01 

Macpherson, Dorothy, Canadian Arte and 
Handicrafts, 496-99 

Mahoney, Orcena, Cataloging in Source, 
197-261 

Margaret Mann Citation, 57; deadline for 
nominations extended, 4; winner, 691 

Margolius, Hans, ltr., 561 

Mathews, Virginia H., In the Spotlight 
(ed), 7 

McCormick, Ken, Broad View of LSA, 
375-77 

McDonough, Roger H., rpt. to Council 
on Library Services Act, 238-39 

McGeachy, J. B., The Canada Council, 
502-03 

McNeal, A. L., The Principle, Not the 
Book, (ed.), 355 

Meicher, Daniel, Htr., 5 

Melvil Dewey Award, 55: winner, 688-89 

Memeensuip, ALA, ALA Membership Day 
(ed.}, 177; 4, 184, 272; Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Itr., 92 

Membership Com., ALA Midwinter Mtg., 
237; Montreal Conf., 598 

Metropolitan Area Library Service, PLA 
special committee on, 620 

Meyner, Mrs. Robert B., National Li- 
brary Week in New Jersey, 203-04 

Miami, Fla., Public Library workshop on 
aging, 475-77 

Microfilm, Read It on, Egoff, 286 

Midwinter, Budget Making Begins at, 27 

Mipwinver Mretinc, ALA, 27, 67, 225-40, 
March cover; 1961, 886 

Milam, Carl H.: Bollman, William P. HI, 
ltr., 6; Carlson, Wm., Itr., 6; Morgan, 
Joy Elmer, ltr., 6 

MONTREAL Conrerence, 59-61, 452 
About Montreal and the Conf., 490- 

502 
Highlights of, 581-98 
notes, 402-04 

Tentative program, 386-40] 

Morgan, Joy Elmer, Itr., 6 

Morton, Elizabeth Homer, Canadian and 
American Library Associations, 282-85 

Morton, Mrs. Florrinell F., photo, 632 

Moving Toward International Cataloging 
Agreement, Haskins, 194-96 

Munn, Russell, Breaking What Barriers?, 
279 

Museums and Libraries in Montreal, 
Grimson, 493-95 


N 


NDEA in Indiana, Rufsvold, 51-54 

NLW and Local Library Goals in La 
Crosse, Thurow, 31-34 

NLW and State Library Goals, Bevis, 
34.36 

NLW 1960-—~—the Shape of Things to Come, 
Robling, 205-07 

NLW Workshop for State Executive Direc- 
tors, 37-38 

Narionat. Dergnse Epucation Act, Wash. 
ington Rpt., 182, 740 

National Film Board of Canada, Roberge, 


301-02; film inst., Montreal Coni., 70- _ 


71, 597, photos, 582-83 

National Library Week and the Canada 
Council, Trueman, 603-07 

National Library Week in Its Third Year, 
31-39 

National Library Week in New Jersey, 
Meyner, 203-04 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 184 
ALA. Sponsorship and Support of, 39 
ALTA policy on, 705 

Committee to evaluate appointed, 452 
Editorial, John S. Robling, 566 
Evaluation of, 732 
Handbook, 158 


' 
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In New Jersey, Meyner, 203-04 
In Scotland County, N.C., 425 
In the Spotlight (ed.), 7 
Let’s Learn from the Schools, Silber- 
berg, 145-47 
NLW 1960—the Shape of Things to 
Come, Robling, 205-07 
1969 report, 608-09 
1961 poster, 800 
Norman Strouse, Nordell, 862-63 
Reading Is a Lifetime Affair, Nichols, 
148-49 
Workshop for state executive direc- 
tors, 37-38 
National Library Week Com. ALA, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 237-38 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, Grove, 769-71 
New Goals for the School Libraries, 
Alexander, 113-14 
New Junior High Room, Siniff, 152-53 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards 1960, 
Brody, 823-25 
Newbery Medal, 56: winner, 692 
Nichols, William I., Reading Is a Life- 
time Affair, 148-49 
Nicholsen, Margaret E., Portrait of a 
School Library, 136-41 
Nicodemus, Dorothy, and H. Thomas 
Walker, Enoch Pratt Plans an Insti- 
tute, 684-86 
1960 American Library Association 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, 
Slocum, 688-92 
Nominees, ALA, 882-83 
Council, 39, 883 
Divisions—ASD, 155; ASL, 71-72; 
AHIL, 410; LAD, 406, 958; PLA, 72; 
RSD, 85; RTSD, 4 
Sections—Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion, PLA, 72-73; American Assn. of 
Library Trustees, PLA, 73 
Nordell, Rod, Norman Strouse, 862-63 
Norman Strouse, Nordell, 862-63 
Notable Books of 1959, 155, 219-20 
Notable Children’s Books of 1959, 326-29 


Q 


Ogilvie, Philip, Personality in Library 

_ Publicity, 509-12 

On Using Standards for School Library 
Programs, Henne and Ersted, 124-29 

Ontario Institute of Professional Li- 
brarians, Ower Itr., 563 

Open Learning and the School Librarian, 
Frazier, 115-18 

Organization, ALA Com. on, rpt. on 
Council-Division relations, 523 

Ornsby, Mrs. Lois, Hr., 355 

Orr, Robert W., Charles Harvey Brown, 
1875-1960, 369-72 

Ower, Bernard A., ltr., 563 


P 


Pack, Richard, Books and Broadcasting, 
463-69 

Pearce, Donald J., Itr., 5 

Periodical cost indexes, pub. of, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 235 

Personality in Library Publicity, Ogilvie, 
509-12 

Peterson, Harry N., Publie Library 
Branches in School Buildings, 215-18 

Phinney, Eleanor, The White House Con- 
ference on Aging {ed}, 639-40 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie library's program 
services inst. 860-61 

Poole, Frazer G., Library Technology at 
Work, 44-47 

Portrait of a School Library, Nicholsen, 
136-41 

Postat Rares, 444, 654 

Pre. and Post-Conference Tours from 
Montreal, Florence A. Bissett, 815-20 

Principle, Not the Book (ed.), A. L. 
McNeal, 355 
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Processing: Continuous Conveyor Process- 
ing, Hunt, 764: Regional, under LSA, 
Washington Rpt., 362 

Program Activities, Development and 
Maintenance of ALA, 585 

Program ‘Evaluation and Budget Com., 
ALA, Midwinter Mtg., 228; Montreal 
Conf., 598 

Program for Progress, Wallace, 761-63 

Program Services Institutes in Pittsburgh, 
Kolish, 860-61 

Progress in Interlibrary Cooperation, 
§20-21 

Pusero Lreraries: In Louisiana, Culver, 
ltr., 720; Public Library and the Public 
Budget, Vickers, 759 

Publie Library Abstracts, 169 

Public Library and the Political Process, 
Young, 755-58 

Public Library ‘and the Public Budget, 
Vickers, 759-60 

Public Library Association, Midwinter 
Mtg., 233; Montreal Conf., 592-93 

Publie Library Branches in School Build. 
ings, Peterson, 215-18 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Personality in Library 
Publicity, Ogilvie, 509-12 


R 


Read It on Microfilm, Egoff, 286 

Reading Is a Lifetime Affair, Nichols, 
148.49 

Reading Out Loud, Stevenson, 28-29 

RECRUITING: 
Crowder, ltr., 721: 
Erickson, Itr., 562 
Horner, Itr., 561-62 
Library Recruitment in N.C., 68 
Margolius, ltr., 561 
Ornaby, ltr., 355 
Plans for Montreal Conf. by LAD com., 

Midwinter Mtge., 232 

Reed, Sarah Rebecca, appointed to hdqrs. 
staff, 801 {photo}, 725 

Reference Services Division, Midwinter 
Mtg.. 233-34; Montreal Conf., 593-94 

Rehring, Margaret C., Before the Library 
Opens, 133-36 

Report from Youth on the White House 
Conference, Click, 473-74 

Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, Midwinter Mtg., 234-35; Montreal 
Conf., 594-96 

Revisions in ALA Group Insurance Plan, 
Foulk, 529-30 

Roberge, Guy, National Film Board of 
Canada, 301-02 

Robling, John S., NLW 1960—Shape of 
Things to Come, 205-07; National Li- 
brary Week This Year and Next (ed.), 
566 

Rohlf, Robert H., ltr., 174 

RQ, RSD newsletter, 870 

Rufsvold, Margaret, NDEA in Indiana, 
51-54 

Rufsvold, Margaret I., and Mildred 
Hawksworth Lowell, Developing Li 
braries for Higher Education in Thai- 
land: A Cooperative Project, 833-43 

Rurau Lisrarres: see Library Services Act 


Russell, Wendell H., ltr., 355 

SCHOLARSHIPS: see Awanps, CITATIONS, 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scroot. LIBRARIES: Arkansas Discovers 


Agia, Keathley, 773; New Goals for the 
School Library, 113-41 

Senate Ratification of Florence Agree- 
ment, Clapp, 377-78 


Shapiro, Ruth, new hdqrs. in., 242 
(photo); Memo to Mems., 105 

Shepard, Martha, Hands Across the 
Border, 275 


Silberberg, Sophie C., Lers Learn from 
the Schools, 145-47 
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Sinif, Helen, A New Junior High Room, 
152-53 
Slocum, Grace P., Announcing the ALA 
Awards, Citations, Scholarships, 55- 
58; 1960 American Library Association 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, 
688-92 
Spain, Mrs. Frances Lander, ALA Mem- 
bership Day (ed.), 177; ltr., 174; 
“Upon the Shining Mountains,” in- 
augural address, 599-602 
Standards are Goals, Holmes, 119-23 
Standards for School Library Programs, 
On Using, Henne and Ersted, 124-29 
STANDARDS, Memo to Mems., 8 
AASL material available, Bulletin Bd., 
168-69, 256 
Bibliographical references, 354 
Bookmobile service, 246 
Carnegie Corporation grant to establish 
state library, 452, 709 
ASA committee organized, 616-17 
Junior college libraries, adopted by 
ACRL at Midwinter, 229-30 
Library binding, 781 
Microfilm, Bulletin Bd., 84-85 
School Library, 113-41 
Small libraries, 246 
Supplies and equipment, 408, 365 
Two Kinds of Standards (ed.), 97 
STATE LIBRARIES: 
Carnegie Corporation grant to survey, 
Memo to Mems., 452, 709 
“Good Neighbor” Policy of Library 
Extension, Bothe, 752 
Midwest meeting, 154 
Ohio state librarian investigates state- 
wide library privilege, 353 
Publications, Washington Rpt., 361-62 
Stevenson, Grace T., Reading Out Loud, 
28-29 
Strouse, Norman, Nordell, 862-63 (photo) 
SURVEYS: Available reading for children, 
Jaycee’s good reading project, Bulletin 
Bd., 424; National Science Found.— 
Bagatelle Memorial Institute, Wash- 
ington Rpt., 576-77; 1960 Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, 361-62; 
State libraries, 452, 709 
Swank, Raynard C. The Help We Give, 
657-62 


T 


Taylor, Harold, Uses of Knowledge, 825-31 

Thailand, Developing Libraries for Higher 
Education in, A Cooperative Project, 
Rufsvold and Lowell, 833-43 

Thurow, Gertrude R, NLW and Local 
Library Goals in La Crosse, 31-34 

Tighe, F. C., Itr., 93 

Timmerman, Hazel B., retired, 569 

“To Assist in Solving the Problems of 
Libraries,” Clapp, 187-93 

Treasurer's Rpt., 956-57 

Trezza, Alphonse F., appointment to 
hdqrs. staff, 453, 568 (photo) 

Tribute to American Librarians, Winifred 
Glen Barnstead, 280-81 

Trueman, William Albert, The Common 
Cultural Objectives of Nationa] Library 
Week and the Canada Council, 603-07; 
photo 503 

TRUSTEE Crrarions: see AWARDS, ‘Crra- 
TIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Trustees: Arizona’s Traveling Trustec, 
Chadwick, 777; citations, 57, 157-58; 
winners, 639; Public Library and the 
Political Process, Young, 755 

Trustees National Assembly, PLA, Mon- 
treal Conf., 593 

Trustees Preconference Institute, PLA, 593 

TV anv Rano: Books and Broadcasting, 
Pack, 463-69; Reading Out Loud, 
Stevenson, 28-29 

U 


USIS Library in Jamaica, 662 
U.S. INFORMATION acexcy: USIS Library 


j 


* 


in Jamaica, 662; What Is Happening . 
to our Overseas Libraries, 663-65 

Universiry Linraries Developing et 
braries for Higher Edueation in T 
land; A Cooperative Project, Rufsvold 
and Lowell, 833-43 

University of Ankara’s Institute of Li. 
brarianship in 1960, White, 665-67 

“Upon the Shining Mountains,” Spain, 
599-602 

Uses of Knowledge, Teylor, 825-31 


V 


VanJackson, Wallace, Lr., 805 

Vickers, Samuel E., Pablic Library and 
the Public Budget, 759-60 

Vitalizing a Public Library, Alexander, 
745-51 

Vosper, Robert, 
Britain, 209-12 


Conference Circuit in 


W j 


Walker, Elinor, ltr., 6 

Walker, H. Thomas, ard Dorothy Nico 
demus, Enoch Pratt Flans an Institute 
684-86 

Wallace, Sarah L., 3ooks Come 
Children through LSA. 373-75; i. 
for Progress, 761-63 

Wayne County Library Meacan 
Building, Kaiser, 611 15 

Wees, Ian C., Early Libraries in Quebel 
City and Montreal, 303-08 

Welcome to Canada (e1.), Bertha Bas 
sam, 265 

Westinghouse Broadcasting RE. 
Reading Out Loud, Stevenson, 28-29 ? 

What Is Happening to Our Overseas LÈ 
braries?, Heiliger, 663 65 » 

What to See in Montreal, Lomer, 490-9; 

What to Wear in Moatreal in Juney 
Hamlyn, 222 rs 

White, Carl M., University of Ankar; 
Institute of Librarianskip, 665-67 

Wire House Conrerencs on Acine, 63 
741, 791, 872 j 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDRE 
AND YOUTH, 71, 155-56, 182 ? 
AHIL representatives, 39; pub. avail. 

ble, 70 f 
Background papers, 741 : 
Delegates meet at Midw nter, 236 ‘ 
Isabella T, Jones, ltr., 261 
Libraries, Children ani Youth, Gaj 
liardo, 470-73 

Recommendations, Waskington Rpt. 5) 
Rpt. from youth, Click 473-74 a 

Whitenack, Carolyn L, photo 632 

Wilmette, IL, P.L., junior high roon 
152 

Wilson, H. W., Company Library Peri: 
odical Award, Midwinte: Mtg., 226 

Wilson, H. W., Foundat:on, 583; July. 
August cover ; 

Wilson Indexes, 74, 335-36, 800 $ 

With Parka and Sleeping Bag, Mario! 
Gilroy, 294-300 4 

Wood, James $S., Books about Canad 
and Canadians, 223-24 

Workshop on Aging, Eason, 475-77 

Worksuors: NLW, for state executive 
directors, 37-39; Trustee, at Montreal, 
158; Institutes, Workshops, Seminars, 
336 

World Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals 
Award, Memo to Mems., 724, 843 


Y 


You and the ALA, contest ennounced, 632, 

Young, Mrs. Raymond A., Public Li- 
brary and the Political Process, 755-58 

Young Adult Services T[ivision, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 235-36; Montreal Conf., 
589-90 

Young Adult Services in the Public Li- 
brary, 541 

Youth, Good Reading for, Project, 424 i 
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: P Accreditation Com., ALA, 899 


WHE 


oo American 


Acquisitions Sect., RTSD, 930-31 

Action Development Com., American L, 
Trustee Assn., PLA, 916 

Activities Com., CSD, 919; YASD, 933 

Adult Education Literature Com., RSD, 
917 

Adult Services Division, 917-18 

Africa List Com., YASD, 934 

Aging, Nath Adv. Com. for White House 
Conf., 937 

Aging, Natl, Council on, 938 

American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, 937 

American Assn. of Colleges-ACRL Jt. 
Com. to Consider Problems of College 
Libraries, 908 

American Assn, of Law Libraries, 938 

Association of School Li- 
brarians, 909-11 

American Association of State Libraries, 
911-12 

American Assn. of Univ. Women-Assn. 
for Childhood Educ., 937 

American Bk. Publishers Council's Com. 


.° on Reading Development, ALA Jt. 
Com., 907 
American Country Life Assn., 937 


American Documentation Inst., 937 

American Federation of Labor~Cong. of 
Industrial Organization—-American Li- 
brary Assn, (ASD) Jt. Com., 908 

American Library Association, $91 

American Library History R.T., 935 

American L. Trustee Assn., Com. to Ex- 
plore Div. Status for, PLA, 915 

American Library Trustee Assn., PLA, 
916 


American Merchant Marine L. Assn., 
937, 938-39 

American Standards Assn., 937 

American Textbook Publishers Inst., 


ALA Com. to, 899 
American Theological Library Assn., 939 
Ankara Inst. of Librarianship, ALA Adv. 
Com. 899 
Appointments Com., ALA, 899 
Architecture Com. for Public Libraries., 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect, LAD, 922 
Archives Com., AASL, 909; AHIL, 914 
Armed Forces Lns, Sect., PLA, 916 
Asia Foundation Grant Com., LED, 927 
Asia Project Com., YASD, 934 
Association of American L, Sechs., 939 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, 912-13 
Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, 914 


- Association of Research Libraries, 939 


Association of Research Libraries~ACRL 
Metcalf Project Adv. Com., 908 
Audio-Visual Com., ALA 899.900 
Awards Com., ALA 900 
pivistions: AASL, 909-10; AHIL, 914; 
CSD, 919-20; LED, 926; PLA, 915; 
RSD, 928 
sections: Armed Forces Los. PLA, 916; 
Cataloging and Class,, RTSD, 931; 
Public Relations, LAD, 926 


Bibliography Com., RSD, 927-28 

Bibliotherapy Com., AHIL, 914 

“Book Bait” for Children Com., CSD, 
920 

“Book Bait” Sequel Com., YASD, 934 


É Book Catalogs Interdivisional Com., RSD, 


929: Cataloging and (Class. 
RTSD, 931 

Book Evaluation Com., CSD, 919 

Book Selection Policy Com., AHIL, 914 


Bookbinding Com., RTSD, 929 


Sect., 


F 


Books and Other Materials 
Com,, YASD, 934 

Budget Com., ACRL, 913 

Budgeting and Accounting Com., Fi- 
nancial Admin. Sect., LAD, 922 

Buildings and Equipment Sect. LAD, 922 

Buildings Committees, Bldgs. and Equip- 
ment Sect., LAD, 922 

Bylaws Com. 


Selection 


DIVISIONS: AASL, 909; AHIL, 914; 
ASD, 917; ASL, 911; CSD, 919; 
PLA, 915; RSD, 928; RTSD, 930; 
YASD, 933 

sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 931; 


American L. Trustee Assn., PLA, 916; 
Cataloging and Class., RTSD, 931; 
Copying Methods, RTSD, 932; Public 
Relations, LAD, 926; Serials, RTSD, 
932 


See Also Constitution and Bylaws. 


C 


‘CLA-ALA Jt. Conf., ALA Com. to Eval- 


nate, 902 

Camp Fire Girls’ List Com, CSD, 920; 
YASD, 934 

Canadian Library Association, 937, 939-40 

Canadian Library Assn. and ALA, Jt. 
Com., 907 

CARE, Adv. Com. on Bk. Project, 937 

Catalog Code Revision Adv. Bd., RSD, 
929 

Catalog Code Revision Com., 
ing and Class., RTSD, 931 

Cataloging and Class. Sect., RTSD, 931- 
32 

Cataloging Policy and Research Com., 


Catalog- 


Cataloging and Class. Sect., RTSD, 
931-32 
Certification Com., Personnel Admin. 


Sect., LAD, 923 
Chapters Com., RSD, $28 
Children’s Bk. Council, ALA Jt. Com., 
307 
Children’s Books Which Help Children 
Understand Older People, CSD Com. 
on List, 921 
Children’s Services Division, 918-21 
Children’s Services Subcom., CSD, 902 
Circulation Services Discussion Group, 
LAD, 926 
Civil Liberties Com., ALA, 903 
Civil Liberties Clearing House, Natl., 938 
Civil War Centennial Adv. Council, 937 
Classification Com., Cataloging and Class. 
Sect., RTSD, 932 
Cleveland Conf. Com., see Conference 
Com. 
Code of Ethics Com., Personnel Admin. 
Sect., LAD, 923 
College Libraries Sect., ACRL, 913 
Commemorative Stamp Com., American 
L. Trustee Assn., PLA, 916 
Conference Program Com., ALA, 901 
pivisions: AASL, 909; ACRL, 913; 
AHIL, 914; ASD, 917-18; CSD, 920; 
LAD, 922; RSD, 928; RTSD, 930; 
YASD, 934 
SECTIONS: Personnel Admin., LAD, 923 
RTSD: Acquisitions, 931; Cataloging 
and Class., 932; Copying Methods, 
932; Serials, 932 
Constitution and Bylaws 
901-02 
Constitution (Bylaws) Revision Com., 
LED, 927 
Cooperation with Educ. and Professional 
Organizations, ACRL Adv. Com., 913 
Cooperation with Latin American Cata- 
logera and Classifiers Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 932 
Copying Methods Sect., RTSD, 932 
Copyright Law Revision Com., Govern- 
mental Relations Sect., LAD, 923 


t 


ALA, 


Com., 
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Cost of Library Materials Index Com., 

Acquisitions, Sect., RTSD, 931 
Council Apportionment Com., ALA, 899 
Council Nominating Com., ALA, 905 
Cuban Library Assn., 940 


D 


Decimal Class. Editorial Policy Com., 
937 

Descriptive Cataloging Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 932 

Division Jt. Committees, 908 

Documentation, International Federation 
of, U.S. Natl Com., 937 

Duplicates Exchange Union, Serials Sect., 
RTSD, 933 


E 


Editorial Com., ALA, 902 

Education for Hospital and Institutional 
Libraries Com., LED, 926 

Education for Librarianship Jt. Com., 937 

Educational Media Council, 937 

Election Com., ALA, 902 


pivisions: AASL, 909, AHIL, 914; 
ASD, 918; ASL, 911; LAD, 922; 
PLA, 915; RTSD, 930 

Elementary School Libraries Com., 


AASL, 909-10 

Equipment Com., Bldgs. and Equipment 
Sect., LAD, 922 

Executive Board, 893, 898 

Exhibits Com., AASL, 910 

Exhibits R.T., 935 


F 


Fair Trade Practices Com., Acquisitions 
Sect., RTSD, 931 

Fair Use in Photocopying Jt. Com., 937 

Far Eastern Materials Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 932 

Federal Relations Com., Governmental 
Relations Sect, LAD, 923 

Film Evaluation Com., CSD, 920 

Financial Admin, Sect., LAD, 922 

Financial Support for Public Libraries, 
PLA Com. to Study Bases, 915 

Foreign Bk. Selection Com., PLA, 915 

Foreign Children’s Bk. Selection Com., 
CSD, 920 

Foreign Desiderata Pub. Com., Acquisi- 
tions Sect., RTSD, 931 

Friends of Libraries Com., Public Rela- 
tions Sect., LAD, 926 


G 


Good Reading for Youth Book List, CSD 
Subcom., 92] 

Government Pub. Jt. Com., 937 

Governmental Relations Sect., LAD, 923 

Grants, ACRL Com. on, 913 

Greater ALA, Com. for, 904-05 


H 


Headquarters Building Com., ALA, 902 

Hewins Scholarship Fund Com., 937 

Hospital Libraries, Inter-Association Com., 
937 

Hospitalized Veterans Writing Project 
Screening Com., AHIL, 914 


Information Com., Acquisitions Sect., 
RTSD, 931 

In-Service Training Com., 
Admin. Sect., LAD, 923 

Institute and Workshops Com., LED, 926 

Instructional Materials Com., AASL, 910 

Insurance Companies List Com., CSD, 
920-21 

Insurance for Libraries Com., Financial 
Admin. Sect., LAD, 922 


Personnel 


969 


ANTCLECTUaL PTERQOM UOM., 446A, YVA 

Interdisciplinary Study Group, 937 

Interlibrary Cooperation Com., RTSD, 
930 

Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 928 

International City Managers’ Assn. Proj- 
ect Com., LAD, 922 

International Organizations Pub. Com., 
Serials Sect., RTSD, 933 

International Relations Com., ALA, 902- 
03; AASL, 910 

International Relations R.T., 935 

International Subscription Agents, Jt. 
Com, to Compile List, Serials Sect., 
RTED, 933 

Internships in Adult Services Com., ASD, 
918 

Inter-Related Library Services to Stu- 
dents, ALA Com., 903 


J 


Jaycees Good Reading for Youth Adv. 
Com., CSD, 921 

Junior College Libraries Sect., ACRL, 
913 » 

Junior Members R.T., 935-36 


L 


Leaflets Com., Public Relations Sect., 
LAD, 926 

Librarianship as a Career Jt. Com., 937 

Library Administration Division, 921-26 
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Been Added 

And... 





a lord C.B.1. CABINET 
HOLDS ALL SEVEN... 


Gaylord introduces its newest No. 2050 C.B.I. Cabinet 
and Mobile Stand, specially designed to make light 





work of handling these heavy volumes. 





Raa a ab ei SMa This compact unit, with compartments custom-built 


swings down on hinges to clear cabi- to widths of all seven volumes, is easy to use, easy 
net, opens easily, rests at easy-to- a 
read angle. to move ... and takes minimum space. Labeled 


volumes swing down smoothly, like those in hotel 
phone-book cabinets, and rest open at easy-to-read 


angle on desk-high shelf. 


Made of heavy-gauge steel with protective neutral 
gray baked-on finish. Matching mobile stand has 


double-race, ball-bearing casters for effortless mov- 





Rstarence compii volont ts ing. Immediate shipment on all orders. 
closed, returned to vertical position 
in compartment. For complete information and price list, write today. 


LIBRARY SUPLUS | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


liverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


0 É. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


THE NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE IS UNIVERSAL 
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